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ARTICLE    I. 
Remarks  on  Prayer. 

figr  Calvin  E.  8towe,D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature  inltano  Seminaiy,  Cinciunati,  Ohio. 

In  respect  to  prayer  the  scriptures  plainly  teach  us  two 
things.  1.  That  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  pray  for  the 
things  which  we  need  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
them. 

This  truth  is  taught  in  such  texts  as  the  following :  He 
shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth ;  the  poor  also,  and 
him  that  hath  no  helper.  Ps.  72  :  12.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  before  they  call  I  will  answer  ;  and  while  they  are  yet 
speaking  I  will  hear.  Isa.  65 :  24.  Ff  any  of  you  lack  wis- 
dom let  him  ask  of  Go^,  who  givelh  liberally  to  all  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  James  1  :  5. 
Open  the  New  Testament  and  read  attentively  our  Saviour's 
decktrations  as  recorded  in  Matt.  7;  7 — 11.  Luke  1 1 :  5 — 13, 
18;  1-8. 

IL  The  scriptures  also  clearly  teach  us  that  the  general 
promises  above  quoted,  have  actually  been  realized  by  those 
who,  in  a  right  spirit,  have  availed  themselves  of  them. 
This  truth  is  taught  in  passages  like  the  following :  The  Lord 
hath  heard  my  supplication.  Ps.  6:9.  I  sought  the  Lord 
and  he  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.  This 
poor  man  cried  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  hid  troubles.  Ps.  34  :  4—6.  Open  the  Old  Testament 
i^nd  read  the  whole  narrative.  2  Kings  19:  14 — 37.    2  Kings 
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19 :  20.  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent  to  Hezekiah 
saying,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  which  thou 
hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  I 
have  heard,  v.  83.  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same 
shall  he  return,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  saith  the 
Lord.  vs.  35,  36.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord'  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  four  score  and  five  thousand ;  and  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead 
corpses.  So  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and 
went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh. 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  scripture  for  the  verification  of 
these  promises.  Many  a  christian,  in  every  age,  has  known 
and  felt  that  his  own  prayers  for  particular  blessings  have 
been  heard  and  favorably  answered  ;  and  such  instances  in 
the  life  of  a  christian  are  numerous,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
simplicity  and  uniformity  with  which  he  relies  on  God.  A 
few  insulated  cases  of  this  kind,  might  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  accidental  coincidence ;  but  when  they  occur 
uniformly  and  through  a  series  of  years,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  sound  reasoning  to  explain  them  in  this  manner. 

I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  well  authenticated 
examples.  Henry  Young  StiUing  was  an  eminent  physician 
in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  He  died  in 
the  year  1812,  and  consequently  was  well  known  to  many 
persons  now  living.  His  career  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
oy  his  skill  as  an  oculist,  he  restored  more  blind  persons  to 
sight  than  there  are  miracles  recorded  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself.  I  have  been  acquainted  "with  some  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  feel  no  doubt  of  the  entire  accuracy 
of  the  facts  about  to  be  related.  Stilling  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  German  poet  Goethe,  who  will  not  be  accused 
of  credulity  or  superstition,  and  it  was  at  Goethe's  suggestion 
that  he  published  the  account  of  his  own  life  from  which  the 
following  incidents  are  taken.  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography, 
says  of  Stilling,  "he  had  a  round  understanding — ana  an 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good,  right,  and  true,  in  the  utmost 
possible  purity.  His  course  of  life  had  been  very  simple, 
and  yet  had  abounded  wy;h  events,  and  a  manifold  activity. 
The  element  of  his  energy  was  an  impregnable  faith  in  God, 
and  in  an  assistance  immediately  proceeding  from  Him, 
jWhich  obviously  justified  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  provisicm, 
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and  an  infallible  deliverance  from  every  distress  and  every 
evil.  He  had  experienced  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
in  his  life,  and  they  had  recently  been  frequently  repeated  ; 
80  that,  though  he  led  a  frugal  life,  yet  it  was  without  care 
and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness ;  and  he  applied  himself 
most  diligently  to  his  studies,  although  he  could  not  reckon 
on  any  certain  subsistence  from  one  quarter  of  a  year  to 
another.  I  urged  him  to  write  his  life,  and  he  promised  to 
do  so.'* 

Such  is  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Goethe,  who  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him ;  and  surely  no  one  will 
say  that  Goethe  was  a  man  to  be  beguiled  by  religious  fanati- 
cism, especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he 
wrote  the  sentences  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

In  youth.  Stilling  was  extremely  poor,  destitute  of  the 
common  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  After  a  long  sea- 
son of  anxiety  and  prayer,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God,  that  he  should  go  to  a  University  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  medical  profession.  He  did  not,  at  first, 
mak^  choice  of  a  University,  but  waited  for  an  intimation 
from  his  Heavenly  Father ;  for  as  he  intended  to  study  sim- 
ply from  faith,  he  would  not  follow  his  own  will  in  any  thing. 
Three  weeks  after  he  had  come  to  this  determination,  a  friend 
asked  him,  w^hither  he  intended  to  go/  He  replied  he  did 
not  know.  **0h,"  said  she,  *'  our  neighbor  Mr.  T.  is  going 
to  Strasburg  to  spend  a  winter  there,  go  with  him."  This 
touched  Stilling's  heart ;  he  felt  thai  this  was  the  intimation 
he  had  waited  lor.  Meanwhile  Mr.  T.  himself  entered  the 
room,  and  was  heartily  pleased  with  the  proposition.  The 
whole  of  his  welfare  now  depended  on  his  becoming  a  physi- 
cian, and  for  this,  a  thousand  dollars  at  least,  were  requisite, 
of  which  he  could  not  tell  in  the  whole  world  where  to  raise 
a  hundred.  He  nevertheless  fixed  his  confidence  firmly  on 
God,  and  reasoned  as  follows  :  "  God  begins  nothing  without 
terminating  it  gloriously  ;  now  it  is  most  certainly  true  thai 
He  alone  has  ordered  my  present  circumstances  entirely 
without  my  co-operaiion. — Consequently  it  is  also  most  cer- 
tainly true,  that  he  will  accomplish  every  thing  regarding  me 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself."  He  smilingly  said  to  his 
friends  who  were  as  poor  as  himself — "  I  wonder  from  what 
<][uarter  my  Heavenly  Father  will  provide  me  with  money." 
When  they  expressed  anxiety,  he  said,  "  Believe  assuredly 
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you  ?"  Stilling  says  he  now  felt  like  Habakkuk  when  the 
Angel  look  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  carry  him  to 
Babylon.*  He  answered,  "  No,  I  have  no  money."  Mr. 
R-— —  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  at  length  said,  "  I 
see  how  it  is,  Ggd  has  sentme  to  help  you."  He  immediately 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  dollars  in  gold. 

Stilling  says  he  then  felt  like  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  when 
Habakkuk  broucht  him  his  food.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  and  thanked  God  with  tears.  He  then  went  to  the  Col- 
lege and  paid  his  fee  as  well  as  the  best.  His  whole  Col- 
lege life  was  one  series  of  just  such  circumstances.  He  was 
often  in  want  of  money,  but  he  never  asked  man  for  it ;  for 
he  had  no  man  ta  a«k-f  he  asked  God  for  it,  and  it  always 
came  when  he  needed  it.  Was  he  authorised  to  enter  on 
a  course  of  study  with  such  prospects,  and  such  expectations  ? 
The  leadings  of  providence  were  such,  that  he  had  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  on  this  course 
of  study;  he  prayed  fervently  for  divine  guidance,  and  felt 
that  be  had  it;  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  lawful  means  in 
liis  power  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants — and  when  he  had 
no  means  of  his  own,  he  asked  help  of  God — and  never 
failed  to  receive  what  he  asked  for.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  useful  physicians,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  the  poor  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  restored  sight 
during  his  life,  to  nearly  five  thousand  blind  people,  most  of 
whom  were  very  poor,  and  unable  to  render  him  any  pecu- 
niary reward. 

what  stronger  proof  can  we  have  that  God  was  his  guide  ? 
Let  us  take  a  series  of  events  of  the  same  kind  from  the  life 
of  another  person  who  lived  a  century  previous,  and  was  of 
a  calling  and  character  quite  different  from  that  of  Stilling. 
Augustus  Herman  Franke  was  a  parish  minister  in  the  city 
of  Halle,  with  a  small  salary,  barely  suflScient  for  his  own 
support,  and  no  property  except  his  books.  He  was  a  man 
of  cool,  deliberate  judgment  and  extensive  learning,  and  was 
benevolent  on  principle  rather  than  impulse.  His  heart  was 
affected  with  a  view  of  the  wret<;hed  condition  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  uneducated  poor,  in  Halle,  and  was  determined  to 


*  See  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the  Apocrypha, 
verses  33 — 39. 
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do  something  for  their  relief.  In  process  of  time  he  had  a 
large  orphan  establishment,  containing  between  three  and 
four  hundred  children,  entirely  dependent  on  his  exertions  for 
their  education,  their  clothing,  and  their  daily  food.  His 
means  of  course  were  continually  running  short,  and  he  had 
no  other  resource  than  prayer  to  God. 

This  was  a  resource  which  never  failed.  Hear  his  own 
testimony,  as  it  has  been  confirmed  by  thousands  of  witnesses: 
"  In  the  month  of  April,  1696,  our  funds  were  exhausted, 
and  I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  next  week.  This  caused  me  great  distress ;  when  some 
person,  who  is  yet  unknown  to  me,  put  into  my  hands  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  orphans.  At  another  time  when  our 
stores  were  exhausted,  we  laid  our  case  before  the  Lord,  and 
had  scarcely  finished  our  prayer,  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
my  door  and  a  letter  was  handed  in  with  $50  in  gold:  $20 
soon  after  came,  which  completely  supplied  our  wants,  and 
we  were  taught  that  God  will  often  hear  prayer  almost  before 
it  is  oflfered.  In  the  month  of  October,  1698,  I  sent  a  ducat 
to  a  poor  and  afflicted  woman,  who  wrote  me  that  it  came  to 
hand  at  a  time  when  she  greatly  needed  it,  and  she  prayed 
God  to  give  my  poor  orphans  a  heap  of  ducats  for  it.  Soon 
after,  I  received  from  one  friend  two  ducats  ;  from  another 
twenty-five  ;  from  two  others  forty-three ;  and  froip  Prince 
Paul  of  Wertemburg  five  hundred.  When  I  saw  all  this 
money  on  the  table  before  me,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
prayer  of  the  poor  woman,  and  how  literally  it  had  been  ful- 
filled. In  February,  1699,  1  was  almost  entirely  without 
funds,  though  much  was  needed  for  the  daily  wants  of  the 
children  and  other  poor.  In  this  state  of  diflSculty,  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  *  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom,'  &c.  When  I  had  given  out  the  last  of  our 
money,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord.  As  I  left  my  room  to  go  into 
the  college,  I  found  a  student  waiting  for  me,  who  put  $70 
into  my  hands.  Soon  afterwards,  we  were  in  the  greatest 
want,  but  I  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  determined  to  go  to  my 
closet  and  spread  my  wants  before  him.  I  arose  to  go  to  my 
closet,  and  while  on  my  way,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands 
from  a  merchant,  informing  me  that  he  had  received  a  cheque 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  me  for  the  orphan  house. 
How  forcibly  did  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  promise,  *  Before 
they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I 
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will  hear.* — Isa.  65 :  24.  I  had  now  no  reason  to  ask  for 
assistance,  but  I  went  to  my  closet  and  praised  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness.  At  another  time  the  superintendent  of  the 
building  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  received  any 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  laborers  ;  *  No,'  said  I,  *  but  1 
have  faith  in  God.'  Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words, 
when  some  one  was  announced  at  the  door.  On  going  to  him, 
I  found  he  had  brought  me  thirty  dollars.  I  returned  to  the 
study  and  asked  the  superintendent  hoiv  much  money  he 
needed.  He  replied,  *  thirty  dollars.'  'There  they  are,' 
said  I.  At  another  time  of  great  need,  I  prayed  particularly, 
*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  I  dwelt  upon  the  words 
this  day,  for  we  needed  immediate  aid.  While  I  was  yet 
praying,  a  friend  came  to  my  door  and  brought  me  $400. 
At  one  time  I  was  recounting  to  a  Christian  friend  some  of 
our  remarkable  deliverances  &om  want,  by  which  he  was  so 
much  affected,  that  he  even  wept.  While  I  was  speaking,  as 
if  to  confirm  my  statements,  I  received  a  letter  containing  a 
cheque  for  $600.  At  another  time  I  was  in  need  of  a  large 
sum,  but  did  not  know  where  to  obtain  even  ten  dollars.  The 
steward  came ;  but  having  no  money  for  him,  I  asked  him  to 
come  again  after  dinner,  and  in  the  mean  time  gave  myself 
to  prayer.  When  he  came  in  the  afternoon,  all  mat  I  could 
do  was  to  ask  him  to  come  again  in  the  evening.  In  the  af- 
ternoon I  was  visited  by  a  friend,  with  whom  I  united  in 
prayer  to  God.  As  I  accompanied  my  friend  to  the  door, on 
nis  departure,  I  found  the  steward  standing  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  person  who  put  into  my  hands  $150.  On 
another  occasion,  the  superintendent  began  to  pay  the  labor- 
ers with  only  fourteen  dollars^  but  before  he  got  through,  he 
received  enough  to  complete  the  payments.  One  of  my 
orphan  children  who  was  about  to  go  on  a  visit  to  his  friends, 
came  and  asked  me  for  two  dollars  to  bear  his  expenses.  I 
told  him  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them  to  him,  but  that  I  had 
not  more  than  a  half  dollar  in  the  world.  This  he  could 
scarcely  believe,  as  he  had  never  discovered  the  least  signs 
of  poverty  at  the  orphan  house.  I  told  him  to  return  to  me 
again  after  a  short  time.  1  thought  of  going  to  borrow  the 
money,  but  being  engaged  in  a  piece  of  business  which  could 
not  be  postponed,  and  knowing  that  the  Lord  could  easily 
send  me  the  sum,  if  it  was  his  will,  T  kept  my  seat.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  person  came  m  bringing  me 
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twenty  dollars.  I  was  now  able  to  giye  the  boy  his  twd  dol^ 
lars,  which  I  did  most  cheerfully." 

So  uniformly  did  this  assisunce  come,  just  when  it  was 
most  needed,  and  through  so  long  a  series  of  years  was  it 
continued,  that  the  old  steward,  instead  of  desponding,  got 
into  the  habit  of  saying,  when  any  great  diflScuity  occurred, 
"  Now  we  shall  have  reason  affain  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  God  will  come  to  our  aid." 

This  institution  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
useful  in  Europe.  It  frequently  has  from  2700  to  3006 
pupils,  and  when  I  visited  it  in  1 836,  it  was,  in  all  respect% 
one  of  the  most  delightful  schools  I  saw  in  the  whole  pro$[ress 
of  my  tour.  Franke  also  instituted  a  bible  press  to  furnish 
bibles  cheap  for  the  poor.  This  press  has  issued  over  two 
millions  of  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  more  tlian  a 
million  of  the  New  Testament.  He  also  established  a  hu^e 
apothecary's  shop,  for  furnishing  medicines  to  the  poor, 
which  is  still  in  active  operation ;  and  a  benevolent  book- 
store, which  is  now  the  largest  in  Germany.  So  much  for 
the  faith  and  the  prayers  of  one  man ! 

If  any  one  can  believe  that  such  a  long  series  of  answers 
to  prayer  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  accidenfal 
coincidences,  such  a  man  would  scarcely  be  persuaded, 
^ough  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

May  every  Christian  expect  such  answers  to  prayer,  a« 
those  which  we  find  in  the  lives  of  Stilling  and  Franke  ?— 
Yes,  every  Christian  who  Kves  and  feels  as  Stilling  and 
Franke  lived  and  felt,  may  expect  such  answers  to  prayor  as 
Stilling  and  Franke  had.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  he  regards  every  individual  exactly  according  to  the  state 
of  his  heart.  In  every  case,  whenever  the  conditions  are 
complied  with,  the  promises  are  always  fulfilled.  These 
conditions  are  a  right  state  of  heart,  entire  devotedness  to 
God,  disinterested  love  to  man,  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  feelings  must  not  be  tran- 
sient and  fitful,  but  they  must  constitute  the  very  habit  of  the 
mind.  Without  a  full  compliance  with  these  conditions, 
confidence  in  prayer  is  presumption,  it  is  not  faith.  A 
Universalist  once  said  of  a  very  benevolent  evangelical 
neighbor  of  his,  who  was  greatly  prospered  in  his  worldly 
affairs,  "  I  do  believe  the  Lord  sometimes  prospers  those 
who  give  away  money ;  for  there  is  Col.  M.,  the  mote  he 
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gives  away  the  ridier  he  grows ;  but  it  would  not  work  with 
me  at  all.  The  Universalist  was  right ;  it  would  not  work 
with  him  as  it  did  with  Col.  M.  And  why  not  ?  Because 
he  had  not  Col.  M.'^s  single-hearted  piety,  and  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  God.  It  is  not  a  state  of  mind  which  can  be  called 
up  for  a  particular  exigency,  and  continued  only  while  that 
exigency  lasts  ;  if  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  mind  it  does  not 
exist  at  all. 

But  are  not  the  promises  absolute  to  believing  prayer  ?  And 
may  we  not  of  a  sudden  lay  claim  to  the  promises,  though 
destitute  of  a  devotional  habit  ?  The  first  dawnings  of  a  right 
stale  of  heart  may  lay  claim  to  the  promises ;  but  we  can 
have  no  evidence  m  respeet  to  ourselves  that  we  have  a  right 
slate  of  heart,  except  as  the  result  of  habitual  devotion.  The 
momises  are  indeed  absol^,  but  the  Bible  is  written  for 
beings  wIk)  are  supposed  lo  have  common  sense,  and  who 
are  bound  to  use  tnat  common  sense  in  its  interpretation. 
Our  Saviour  says,  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
shotdd  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  But  the  drunkard 
who  is  destitute  of  money,  would  that  others  should  give 
him  rum  ;  is  it  therefore  his  duty,  when  he  has  money,  to 
give  rum  to  others  ?  This  would  be  doing  precisely  as  he 
would  be  done  by,  but  would  it  be  obeying  the  Saviour's 
precept  ?  Let  common  sense  answer.  Jesus  says,  Give  to 
%im  tnat  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away.  Is  it  therefore  your  duty  to 
give  your  money  to  any  profligate  who  may  ask  you  for  it  ? 
Again  I  say,  let  common  Bmse  answer.  Our  Saviour  says. 
When  thou  pray  est  enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  thy  doof. 
But  if  a  man  has  no  closet,  or  if  his  closet  has  no  door,  can 
he  not  pray  ?    And  must  he  never  pray  in  public  ? 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  is  there  any  limitation  ex- 
]»ressed,  but  such  limitations  as  common  sense  demands,  are 
always  to  be  understood  ;  and  so  are  they  to  be  understood 
in  the  promises  relating  to  prayer.  No  promises  that  are 
given  to  prayer  will  subject  God's  omniscience  to  man's  short* 
sightedness,  or  take  the  control  of  the  world  out  of  God's  hand 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  mortal  who  prays. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  the  thing  asked  for,  is  a 
proper  thing  to  be  asked  for,  that  it  is  asked  for  in  a  r^bt 
spirit,  and  tor  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  a  right  object, 
aad  Always  in  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.     Ye  ask 
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and  receive  not  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  conswmeit 
upon  your  lusts. 

But  may  we  always,  in  every  case,  when  our  prayer  is 
acceptable,  expect  the  very  thing  which  we  ask  for  ? 

The  mother  of  Augustine  was  a  woman  of  devoted  piety, 
but  her  son  was  a  youth  of  wild  and  dissipated  habits.  She 
prayed  earnestly  and  long  for  his  conversion,  but  apparently 
without  success.  At  length  he  resolved  to  visit  Rome.  She, 
supposing  that  the  temptations  of  that  abandoned  city  would 
be  his  ruin,  most  earnestly  begged  of  God  to  thwart  his  pur- 
pose. She  felt  a  quiet  assurance  that  God  had  heard  her 
prayer,  and  that  her  desire  would  be  granted ;  but  to  her 
amazement  her  son  went  to  Rome.  There  he  fell  in  with 
Christian  society,  and  was  converted.  His  mother  then  ac- 
knowledged that,  though  the  particular  thing  she  asked  for 
was  withholden,  yet  the  deep  desire  of  her  heart,  the  desire 
which  had  prompted  all  her  prayers,  was  granted.  What  was 
the  fault  in  the  prayers  of  this  woman  ?  Simply  an  ignorance 
of  the  means  which  God  would  use  for  her  son's  conversion, 
a  thing  she  could  not  have  known  without  special  revelation. 
She  prayed  according  to  the  knowledge  which  she  had,  and 
God  answered  her  according  to  the  desire  of  her  heart. 

This  is  a  historical  fact.  Let  us  now  suppose  an  example. 
A  pious  man  in  the  city  of  Erfurt,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian, 
mourns  over  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  most  earnestly 
longs  for  a  reformation.  He  prays  day  and  night,  that  the 
emperor  may  be  converted,  and  feels  that  his  prayer  is  ac- 
cepted, and  that  his  request  will  be  granted.  A  charity  stu- 
dent at  law  in  the  University,  the  son  of  a  poor  miner  in  a 
neighboring  village,  is  walking  with  a  friend  that  evening, 
when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  throws  them  both  to  the 
ground.  He  recovers,  but  finds  that  his  friend  is  dead.  This 
awftil  visitation  is  the  means  of  his  conversion  to  God,  and  he 
resolves  on  the  spot  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Is  this  an  answer  to 
the  good  man's  prayers?  He  is  praying  for  the  conversion 
of  the  emperor  as  a  means  of  reforming  the  church ;  but  this 
young  charity  student  is  Martin  Luther,  a  man  whom  God 
has  qualified  to  do  more  for  the  reformation  of  his  church 
than  twenty  such  emperors  as  Maximilian  could  have  done, 
had  they  been  converted  ever  so  thoroughly.  We  do  not 
know^  and  we  cannot  always  know,  what  are  the  best  means 
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which  God  can  employ  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  work ; 
but  we  do  know  the  great  ends  he  has  to  accomplish,  and 
while  we  are  praying  sincerely  and  acceptably  for  Him  to 
set  in  motion  a  particular  instrumentality,  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  purposes,  he  may  in  answer  to  our 
prayers  set  in  motion  another  which  is  a  thousand  times  more 
efficient. 

But  does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  excite  in  Chris- 
tians a  particular  desire  for  a  particular  object  ?  and  incite 
them  to  pray  for  it  with  a  full  belief  that  this  particular  object 
will  be  gained  ? 

Such  cases  tmquestionably  may  occur,  and  if  we  may  trust 
the  experience  of  Christians,  they  have  occurred  not  unfre- 
quently.  In  such  cases,  the  desire  is  undoubtedly  excited  in 
order  to  lead  Christians  to  pray  more,  and  more  earnestly, 
atid  thus  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  particular 
blessing  implored.  The  mistake  consists  in  supposing  that 
all  acceptable  prayer  is  of  this  distinctive  character,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  prayer  which  deserves  the  name  of  the  prayer 
of  faith. 

Some  people  talk  and  reason  as  if  they  supposed  two  or 
three  Christians  might,  if  they  were  only  holy  enough,  go 
into  a  particular  town,  and  there  pray  that  every  individual  in 
that  town  might  be  immediately  converted,  and  folly  believe 
that  their  prayer  would  be  literally  answered,  and  that  in 
consequence  oi  this  prayer  and  this  faith,  every  individual  in 
that  town  would  be  immediately  converted,  and  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  whole  world  is  not  thus  converted  at  the  pre- 
SLont  time,  is,  that  Christians  are  not  holy  enough,  or  do  not 
pray  and  believe  in  just  this  manner. 

This  idea,  it  appears  to  me,  is  unscriptural  and  fanatical. 
If  this  be  the  correct  idea  of  prayer,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  had  holiness  enough  and  faith 
enough  to  pray  the  whole  world  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
instantaneously,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  God  that  the  world 
should  be  so  converted  :  and  surely,  he  was  not  wanting  in 
the  exercise  of  prayer,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day  and 
praying,  and  sometimes  spending  whole  nights  in  prayer  to 
God ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  often  prayed 
for  those  for  whom  he  came  to  suffer  and  die,  and  for  whom 
he  was  continually  laboring.  And  undoubtedly,  too,  his 
prayers  were  heard,  for  he  said  to  his  Father,  "  /  kiww  that 
thou  ahoojfs  hearest  me.** 
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There  are  several  instances  in  the  Bible,  wWe  acceptable 
^yer  has  been  offered,  and  God  has  heard  and  answered  it, 
and  yet  the  particular  thing  asked  for  has  not  been  granted* 

Gen.  17:  18 — 21.  Abraham  prays  that  Ishmael  may 
inherit  the  promises  which  God  had  given  him ;  God  accepts 
die  prayer,  and  tells  him  that  it  is  accepted  ;  and  yet  adheres 
to  his  previous  determination  that  Saran  shall  have  a  son  who 
shall  be  the  heir  of  the  promises,  and  this,  when  it  occurred, 
gave  Abraham  greater  joy  tlian  if  he  had  received  the  very 
thing  he  asked  £r. 

Gen.  18:  16 — 33.  Abraham  intercedes  for  Lot.  Who  can 
read  this  narrative  and  not  believe,  that  Abraham's  interces- 
sion, though  the  thing  he  asked  for  was  withholden,  was  both 
acceptable  to  God  and  profitable  to  himself  ? 

2  Cor.  12:  7,  9,  Paul  prayed  that  a  particular  annoyance 
might  be  removed.  Wliat  it  was  he  does  not  inform  us,  and 
it  is  idle  for  us  to  conjecture.  His  prayer  was  accepted, 
the  smnoyance  was  not  removed,  but  he  had  strength  given 
him  to  bear  it,  and  turn  it  to  good  account ;  so  that  he  gloried 
in  the  very  infirmity  which  had  before  troubled  him,  and 
from  which  he  had  thrice  prayed  to  be  delivered.  He  now 
feels  it  far  better  to  have  the  infirmity,  with  thegrace  of  God 
in  enabling  him  to  bear  it,  so  that  the  power  of  Christ  might 
he  manifested  in  him. 

The  case  of  our  Saviour  is  very  remarkable,  and  weU 
worthy  our  attention.  Math.  26:  39 — 42.  Mark  14:  35. 
Luke  22  :  42.  It  was  not  the  mere  agony  of  crucifixion  that 
our  Saviour  so  nauch  dreaded,  but  the  untold,  unutterable 
sorrow,  connected  with  the  hidings  of  his  father's  face  from 
him  in  that  dreadful  hour,  and  the  other  sufferings  connected 
with  his  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  When  the 
hour  approached,  his  human  nature  sunk,  and  he  ear- 
nestly desired,  if  any  other  way  were  possible,  he  might 
be  spared  the  agony. 

Some  have  contended  that  Jesus  feared  he  should  die  of 
his  agony  in  the  garden  before  he  came  to  the  cross,  and  he 
prayed  to  be  saved  from  dying  there ;  and  the  particular 
thing  asked  for  was  granted.  In  support  of  this  interpretation, 
Heb.  5  :  7,  Ae  was  heardin  that  hefearedy  is  quoted.  The 
expression  in  the  original  is,  otflro  t5j^  siO^^bious^  and  suXalSsia  in 
the  New  Testament  does  not  mean  dread  of  death,  hut  it 
signifies  Godly  fear^  (as  it  is  translated  in  Heb.  12 :  2S,)  or 
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fieiy.  C6topalfe^Luke2:  26.  AcW2:6.  8:2.  'Avawtthlhe 
genitive  means  on  account  ofy  or  because  of.  See  Math.  18: 
7.  Luke  19 :  3.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  he 
was  heard  on  account  of  his  piety.  The  passage  indeed 
proves  that  his  prayer  was  heard  and  accepted,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  particular  thing  asked  for  was  granted. 

Against  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  payer  there 
are  innumerable  objections,  both  of  a  critical  and  moral 
nature. 

1 .  It  is  by  no  means  the  obvious  inter{)retation.  No  one, 
on  first  reading  the  passage,  would  ever  imagine  that  Christ 
was  praying  to  be  saved  from  dying  in  the  garden.  Some- 
thing else  besides  the  narrative  must  put  this  idea  into  the 
reader's  mind,  or  he  would  never  have  it, 

2.  It  is  contrary  to  the  temrra  employed  in  the  narrative. 
According  to  Mark  14  :  35,  Christ  prayed,  Father,  if  it  be 
possible  let  this  hour  pass  from  me.  Now,  Iiour  is  the  word 
generally  used  to  signify  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  cross, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  followmg  passages  :  John 
7:  30.  8:  20.  12:  23,27.  13:  1.  17:  1.  Luke  22:  58., 
He  prayed  to  be  spared,  if  possible,  the  agonies  of  the  atonrng 
deatn.  He  was  heard  and  answered  by  receiving  strengm 
to  bear  all  that  was  laid  upon  him.  Luke  22  :  48. 

3.  The  second  time  Jesus  went  away  to  pray  he  said. 
My  Father,  if  it  be  not  possible  that  this  cup  pass  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done,  Matt.  26  :  42.  Accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  we  are  considering,  the  meaning  of 
this  petition,  divested  of  its  figurative  language,  must  be,  My 
Father,  if  it  be  not  possible  for  me  to  survive  this  agony  in 
the  garden,  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  never  reach  the  cross,  thy 
will  be  done.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  Christ,  as  the  words 
thus  understood  must  imply,  very  nearly  relinquished  all  hope 
of  ever  reaching  the  cross,  concludedf  it  was  his  Father's 
will  that  he  should  die  in  the  garden,  and  composed  himself 
to  resignation  ? 

4.  The  expressions  which  Christ  uses.  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  it  be  so — if  it  be  not  possible,  thy  will  be  done, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,  show  that  he  was  praying  for 
what  he  scarcely  expected  would  be  literally  granted.  The 
petition  is  changed  from  the  first  form,  as  if  he  were  sure  that 
could  not  be  granted.  The  progress  of  thought  in  the  suc- 
cessive petitions,  given  by  the  different  Evangelists,  is  a  de- 
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cistve  proof,  to  any  one  who  will  attentnrely  consider  it, 
that  our  interpretation  is  the  correct  one.  But  why  should 
our  Saviour  pray  for  what  he  did  not  expect  to  get  ? 

In  all  points,  Christ  was  tried  as  we  are,  though  without 
sin,  Heb.  4 :  15,  16.  This  was  one  ^at  object  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  that  he  might  feel  just  as  we  feel  un- 
der our  severest  and  heaviest  trials,  that  we  may  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  has  perfect  sympathy  with  us  in 
our  greatest  distresses,  Heb.  2 :  16,  18. 

P*Jow  we  often  feel,  in  our  heaviest  trials,  precisely  as  our 
Saviour  must  have  felt  in  view  of  the  cross,  if  our  interpreta- 
tion of  these  passages  is  correct.  The  father,  when  he  sees 
his  only  child  about  to  be  torn  from  him  by  death,  when  all 
human  hope  is  past,  still  cries  out  in  agony,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  but  with  sweet  submission  adds, 
but  if  it  be  not  possible,if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me  ea?- 
cept  I  drink  it,  thy  wiU  be  done.  He  prays  to  be  spared  the 
blow  if  possible ;  it  is  a  'relief  to  him  thus  to  pour  out  his 
heart  in  prayer,  his  heart  would  break  if  he  were  not  permit- 
^  ted  to  do  it.  The  particular  thing  asked  for  cannot  be  grant- 
ed, but  his  prayer  is  heard  and  it  is  answered  by  giving  him 
stiength  to  bear  the  pangs  from  which  he  cannot  be  deUver- 
ed.  With  such  a  prayer  God  is  not  offended  ;  he  is  pleased 
with  it.  And  what  a  relief  it  is  thus  to  give  utterance  to  our 
grief,  and  feel  that  we  are  pouring  our  sorrows  into  the  ear  of 
a  kind-hearted  Father,  who  would  grant  what  we  desire  if  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  our  good,  to  feel  that  oxa 
blessed  Saviour  had  the  same  iutenseness  of  suffering  and 
found  the  same  mode  of  relief ! 

But  what  encouragement  have  we  to  pray,  and  how  do  we 
know  our  prayers  are  answered,  if  we  receive  not  tlie  very 
things  we  petition  for  ?  We  know  that  our  prayers  are  an- 
swered by  the  calm,  sweet,  submissive  state  of  mind  which 
acceptable  prayer  always  produces.  The  Christian  knows 
when  God  accepts  and  answers  his  prayer ;  for  he  feels  the 
answer  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  is  sweetly  at  rest. 

Supposing  we  should  petition  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  for 
onethous  and  acres  of  land  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  in  Cincinnati,  like  that  of 
Franke  in  Halle.  The  Legislature  reply  that  this  land  is  too 
distant  for  our  inspection  and  care,  and  the  profits  of  it  ex- 
ceedingly precarious ;  but  they  will  give  us  in  lieu  of  it, 
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twenty  thousaad  dollars  worth  of  real  estate  in  Cincinnati^ 
directly  under  our  own  eye,  and  the  profits  of  which  are  cer- 
tain and  immediately  available.  Should  we  feel  that  the 
Legislature  had  denied  our  request  ?  Would  it  diminish 
our  confidence  in  them  ?  Would  it  make  us  despair  of  the 
efficacy  of  petiticming  ? 

The  obedient  and  affectionate  child  just  recovering  from  a 
fever,  feels  a  strong  appetite,  and  asks  his  father  with  proper 
feeUngs,  and  in  a  proper  manner  for  a  particular  article  of 
food,  which  the  father  knows  (though  the  child  does  not)  to 
be  injurious.  The  father  kindly  receives  the  request,  and  in 
answer  to  it,  gives  a  wholesome  kind  of  food  which  the  child 
gratefully  accepts.  In  such  a  case,  does  the  father  feel,  and 
does  the  chHd  feel  that  the  request  was  unavailing?  Is  not 
the  thing  really  desired  granted,  though  the  particular  thing 
asked  for  is  withholden  ?  The  child's  hunger  is  satisfied,  and 
satisfied  too  in  answer  to  his  request ;  his  health  is  promoted, 
and  both  father  and  son  are  happy,  the  one  in  giving,  the 
other  in  receiving  a  blessing. 

Acceptable  prayer,  and  even  the  prayer  of  faith,  does  not 
always  imply  a  perfectly  definite  conception  in  the  mind  in 
respect  to  the  object  of'^  prayer,  at  least,  not  a  concepti(m 
which  the  petitioner  is  able  clearly  to  embody  in  words.  In- 
deed the  devotional  Christian,  in  his  highest  state  of  devotion 
often  has  deilires  in  his  heart  too  big  for  expression,  pulsa- 
tions towards  God  which  surpass  the  mind's  conception. 
Like  Paul,  he  hears  words  unutterable,  (2  Cor.  12  :  4.) 

Observe  carefully  the  words  in  Rom.  8 :  26,  27  ;  **  Like-  /  ^ 
wise  the  spirit  also  helpeih  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  spirit  itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered.  And  he  that  searcbeth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the 
Saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  There  are  times  when, 
we  know  not  ourselves  how  to  pray.  The  spirit  within  us 
intercedes  for  us.  But  is  it  with  definite  thoughts  and  full 
expressions?  No,  but  with  sighings  unutterable.  With 
feelings  which  no  language  can  express,  no  mind  clearly  com- 
prehend. But  is  not  this  praying  in  vain  ?  beating  the  air  ? 
What !  pray  when  we  ourselves  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
our  own  prayer?  Is  not  this  an  absurdity?  No,  for  .God, 
he  who  searches  the  heart,  knows  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
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spirit  in  those  ee9ta$ic  momeatSy  even  fbough  we  may  not, 

wr  the  spirit  maketh  intercession  io^  us  according  to  the  will 

of  God. 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  a  state  of  devotional  feeling  as 

-^    i   this,  that  I  once  heaar4  Dr.  Payson  of  Pordand  say,  that  he 

^      I  pitied  the  Christian  who  never  had  desires  in  prayer  which 

I    he  could  not  clothe  in  language. 

Another  passage  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion  is 
1  John  5  :  14,  15.  ^*And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have 
in  hino,  that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his  will  he 
heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us  whatsoever 
we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  we  deshred 
*©f  him."  The  Apostle  here  afiirms  that,  if  we  ask  any- 
thing according  to  the  will  of  God,  he  heareth  us.  If 
we  know  this,  then  we  know  that,  though  we  may  make 
mistakes  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  our  petitions, 
yet  God  will  so  hear  us  that  we  shall  receive  what 
we  in  our  inmost  heart  really  and  deeply  desired,  though  it 
be  not  the  very  thing  that  was  in  our  mind  and  upon  our 
tongue  while  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Holy  Spirit  breathes 
into  us  a  devotional  life,  and  in  the  excitement  of  it,  we  pray 
according  to  the  knowledge  we  have,  and  God  accepts  the 
prayer,  not  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge,  but  in  proportion 
to  onr  devotional  feeling,  which  may  far  exceed  our  knowledge. 
We  have  the  same  kind  of  assistance  in  prayer  that  we 
have  in  preaching.  In  preaching,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
furnish  us  with  words  nor  with  arguments,  but  excites  us  to 
a  right  state  of  feeling,  and  then  we  spesJc  and  argue  accord- 
ing to  our  knowledge  of  language  and  reasoning.  So  it  is  in 
prayer.  This  erroneous  idea  respecting  the  prayer  of  faith 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  interpreting  passages  peculiar  to 
the  Apostles'  circumstances,  and  properly  applicable  to  them 
only,  as  though  they  were  of  universal  application.  That 
there  are  promises  peculiar  to  the  Apostles  no  one  can  doubt. 
Such  are  those  which  direct  them  not  to  premeditate  as  to 

'  what  they  shall  say  when  they  are  brought  before  magis- 
trates, because  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  thetn  how  and 
^hat  they  shall  speak.  Mark  13:  11.  Matt.  10:  19. 
Luke  12:  11.  21 :  14.  That  the  same  law  of  interpreta- 
tion applies  to  the  promises  in  John  14 :  13,  14.  15  :  7.  16  : 
23,  24,  is  evident  from  the  context.  The  promise  in  Matt. 
18:  19,  20,  is  shown  from  its  connexion  to  be  limited 
to  the  Apostles  in  the  execution  of  their  apostolic  office. 
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There  is  also  a  special  f«kh  in  respect  to  the  w(»rkiQg  of 
miracles,  to  which  special  promises  are  given.  Matt.  17: 
14—21. 

The  same  kind  of  faith  «lso  is  alluded  to  in  Matt.  21  : 
18-V22.    Mark  11  :  12— 26. 

In  respect  to  this  passage,  however,  an  objection  has  been 
started  which  deserves  attention.  It  has  been  said  that  th& 
duly  of  fwrgiveness  being  inculcated  (Matt.  11  :  25,  26,) 
proves  that  the  promise  is  a  general  one,  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  faith  of  working  miracles.  The  objection  would  be 
valid,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
disciples  to  forgive,  when  they  prayed  for  the  Jaith  of 
miracles  ;  but  if  it  was  the  duty  ot  the  disciples  to  forgive 
when  they  prayed  for  this  kind  of  faith,  as  well  as  at  other 
times,  then  tliis  exhortation  is  altogether  in  place ;  though 
the  faith  of  miracles  is  the  particular  faith  alluded  to. 

Again  it  has  been  asked,  What  is  the  faith  of  miracles  ? 
is  it  anything  else  than  faith  in  God  t  The  faith  of  miracles 
is  indeed  faith  in  God,  but  it  is  faith  in  God  for  a  specific 
purpose,  directed  to  a  specific  end.  1  believe  thousands  of 
Christians  now  living  have  real  faith  hi  God — but  have  they 
the  faith  of  miracles?  can  they,  repeat  the  mighty  works  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  do  they  imagine  that  they  can  ? 

Faith  in  God  generally,  as  it  should  be  exercised  by  all 
Christians,  js  described  in  Heb.  11  :  6;  but  the  failh  of 
miracles  is  a  specific  confidence,  that  God  will  enable  us,  for 
his  glory,  to  perform  a  specific  act,  independently  of  the 
common  laws  of  nature — an  exercise  of  mind  certainly  very 
different  from  the  general  confidence,  however  strong  it  may 
be,  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  lewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him.  No  one  could  safely  venture  to  under- 
take to  work  a  miracle  without  this  specific  belief;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Christian  life. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  really  prompts  Christians  to  ask  for 
a  specific  object,  for  tlie  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  its 
reception,  the  exercise  oi  mind  is  really  the  same  as  that 
which  was  required  for  the  working  of  miracles,  and,  is 
equally  certain  of  being  Sj  ecifically  responded  to.  Christians, 
and   especially  those  who  are  highly  devotional,  not  unfre- 

3uently  are  favored  with  such  exercises;  and  they  are  often 
esirablo.    But  the  simple-hearted  and  devotional  Christian 
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ift  not  to  be  distressed  because  his  faith  does  not  always 
partake  of  this  specific  character;  nor  is  the  boisterous  and 
bold  to  lift  up  himself  and  talk  saucily  to  God,  because  he 
imagines  himself  to  have  this  kind  of  faith.     But  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  why  are  we  required  to  pray  at  all  ?  Surely  God 
iteeds  no  information  as  to  our  wants  or  necessities,  and 
nothing  that  we  can  say  can  induce  him  to  change  any  of  his 
purposes,  or  make  him  any  more  desirous  to  promote  his  own 
glory,  or  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures,  than  he  now  is. 
;    A  Persian  fable  may  help  to  illustrate  this  point.     "  One  day 
i    as  I  was  in  the  bath  (says  the  fable)  a  friend  put  into  my 
'    hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.     I  took  it  and  said  to  it,  art 
•    thou  musk  or  ambergris  ?  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy  per- 
t\/  ;    fume.     It  answered,  I  was  a  despicable  piece  of  clay,  but  I 
:    was  sometime  in  the  company  of  the  rose — the  sweet  quality 
I    of  my  companion  was  communicated  to  me,  otherwise  I 
j    should  be  only  a  bit  of  clay  as  I  appear  to  be."     The  same 
(    idea  is  illustrated  by  2nd  Corinthians  3:  18.  We  are  required 
to  pray  that  our  souls  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  our 
God  and  Saviour,  that  his  sympathies  and  feelings  may  flow 
into  our  hearts  and  transform  us  into  his  image ,  that  we  may 
thus  be  fi.t  to  receive  the  blessings  that  he  gives,  and  learn  to 
value  them. 

God  neither  converts  nor  sanctifies  us  by  the  direct  exer- 
tion of  his  physical  omnipotence ;  but  by  shedding  abroad  his 
lave  in  our  hearts,  and  as  it  were  magnetizing  our  souls  with 
his  own  unspeakable  affection. 
^         Moreover,  the  very  existence  of  God  would  become  a  mat- 
";     ter  of  indifference,  if  not  of  absolute  scepticism,  if  our  bless- 
'^    ings   were  not  to  be  sought  and  obtained  by  prayer.     It  is 
fv     I    when  we  goto  God  as  our  Father,  that  we  feel  that  he  exists ; 
f     and  the  mere  philosopher,  who  barely  proves  the  existence  oiF 
I     God  from  the  works  of  nature,  has  done  very  little  towards 
I      convincing  our  hearts  that  God  is,  much  less  that  he  is  the 
i     rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 

While  Stilhng  was  at  Strasburg,  he  was  surrounded  with 
sceptics  and  atheists,  who  advanced  many  arguments  that  he 
felt  himself  incapable  of  answering  ;  but  the  tempter  found 
nothing  in  him.  These  thoughts  were  in  his  heart,  *^  He  who 
so  obviously  hears  the  prayers  of  men,  and  guides  their  des- 
tiny so  wonderfully  and  visibly,  must  beyond  dispute  be  the 
true  God,  and  his  doctrine  the  word  of  God.     Now,  I  have 
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always  adored  and  worshiped  Jesus  Christ  as  my  God  and 
Saviour^  he  has  heard  me  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  wonder- 
fully supported  and  succored  me ;  consequently  Jesus  Christ 
is  incontestibly  the  true  God;  his  doctrine  the  wcad  of  God, 
and  his  religion,  so  as  he  has  instituted  it,  the  true  religion." 

The  arguing  Christian  may  easily  be  ensnared  by  the  so^ 
phistry  of  infidels,  but  the  praying  Christian  never. 

The  same  principle  applies  also  to  prayer  for  others,  and 
intercessory  prayer  has  additional  benefits.  Whenever  we 
pray  for  others,  we  become  deeply  interested  in  them  ;  and 
we  cannot  long  pray  for  them  without  loving  them.  The 
Christian  who  is  in  the  habit  of  prayingiforhis  enemies,  finds 
no  diflSculty  in  obeying  the  precept  of  Christ  whrch  requires 
him  to  love  them  ;  but  the  prayerless  person  will  find  eVen 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  a  very  hard  one. 

It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  be  workers  together  with  God 
in  the  great  work  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and 
that  none  may  be  deprived  of  a  participation  in  so  precious  a 
privilege,  the  nK)st  efficient  instrumentality  is  one  in  which 
all  can  unite,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  the  weakest 
as  well  as  the  strongest ;  the  instrumentality  of  prayer.  The 
poor,  deserted,  unfriended  widow,  feeble  and  helpless  and 
dependent  on  charity  for  her  daily  bread,  can  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  progress  of  God's  chariot  as  really  as  !l^aul  or 
Luther. 

With  two  reflections  we  close  our  remarks  on  this  inter- 
esting topic 

1.  What  a  rich  privilege  the  Christian  has  in  prayer !  The 
Christian,  I  mean,  whose  walk  is  consistent,  whose  devotion 
is  uniform,  who  lives  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God ;  for 
nothing  short  of  this  uniformly  consistent  Hfe  gives  one  a  firm 
hold  on  the  promises.  The  Christian  who  lives  usually  as 
ihe  world  live,  cannot,  when  his  exigencies  seem  to  require 
it,  suddenly  work  himself  up  into  a  spirit  of  prayer,  any  more 
than  the  man  whose  physical  energies  have  been  weakened 
and  his  health  impaired  by  a  long  course  of  indolence  and 
dissipation,  can  suddenly  become  healthy  and  vigorous,  when 

S laced  in  circumstances  of  distress  and  peril.  My  Christian 
lends,  if  you  are  not  now  in  a  condition  which  gives  you 
firm  hold  on  the  promises,  let  not  this  day  pass  without  a 
resolute  effort  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  to  plant  your  feet  on 
this  high  ground  of  Christian  confidence,  and  to  maintain 
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your  position  there  till  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
tality, and  faith  be  lost  in  vision.  The  promises  authorize 
you,  if  you  are  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  to  pray  with 
the  utmost  confidence  of  receiving  the  blessing  you  seek,  for 
your  own  advancement  in  every  Christian  virtue,  and  for  the 
impartation  of  spiritual  blessings  to  those  in  whom  you  are 
interested.  iThess.  4:  3.  Luke  11  :  5 — 13.  You  are  au- 
thorized to  pray,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  for  every  tem- 
poral mercy  which  you  need,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
nothing  will  be  withholden  from  you  which  will  really  pro- 
mote your  welfare.  Matt.  7:  7 — 13.  Ps.  85:  11.  You 
ite  authorized  to  pray  for  the  relief  of  your  fellow-creatures  in 
every  time  of  distress,  for  the  entire  removal  of  sin  and  all  its 
attendant  wretchedness  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  not  one  of  your,  petitions  shall  be 
unavailing  before  God.     Ps.  102:  17,  21. 

Every  Christian,  in  every  Christian  community,  that  lives 
and  prays  aright,  fills  the  sphere  which  he  occupies  with  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  blessedness,  by  which  all  who  breathe 
it  are  benefittecl,  unless  they  obstinately  reject  its  wholesome 
influences.  Let  no  Christian,  by  a  life  of  spiritual  insensi- 
bility, deprive  himself  of  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  his 
pro^ssion. 

2.  How  miserable  the  impenitent  who  never  offer  accept- 
able prayer  ?  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  has  none  of 
those  personal  partialities  and  personal  antipathies,  irrespect- 
ive of  actual  merit  or  demerit,  by  which  our  social  feelings 
are  so  much  characterized.  As  each  one  i^  in  heart,  so  God 
regards  him.  He  that  loves  and  obeys  God,  has  access  to 
his  mercy  seat ;  he  that  neither  love?  nor  obeys,  makes  him- 
self a  stranger  and  an  alien  from  his  Father's  house.  My 
impenitent  friends,  do  you  not  desire  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  where  the  promises  are  so  full  and  free  ?  the  hope  so 
sure  and  certain  ?  .  Poor,  unhappy  creatures  indeed  are  you, 
if  you  have  nothing  but  an  arm  of  flesh  to  rely  upon.  How 
can  that  deliver  your  soul  from  spiritual  death?  How  can 
that  save  you  from  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  this  life 
even  ?  How  can  that  save  you  from  the  pangs  of  hell?  Be- 
ware, there  is  a  time  when  God  will  hear  all  who  call  upon 
him,  and  there  is  a  time  when  he  will  refuse  to  hear,  and  that 
too  a  time  of  extremest  agony.  Read  carefully  Prov.  1 :  20 — 33. 

To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice  harden  not  your  hearts. 
.  Pa.  95  :  7,  8. 
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ARTICLE  II, 
Grebk  and  Roman  Education. 

By  ReT.  Albert  Smith,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  Middlebtuy  CqUege 

The  science  of  education  is  in  this  country  in  its  infancy. 
In  America  every  thing  is  young,  for  we  are  a  youthful  peo- 
ple, just  entered  on  a  career  of  uncertain  termination.  That 
education  should  have  made  but  little  progress  yi  this  new 
world,  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider  that  no 
modern  nation,  the  Germans  alone  excepted,  can  be  regarded 
as  possessed  of  a  scientific  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  and  that  out  of  the  countries  of  Luther  and  of  Knox, 
there  exists  among  no  people  of  the  present  day  anything 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  nations  of  the  old  world  are,  in  general,  not  so  much  in 
advance  of  us  in  this,  as  they  are  in  other  sciences  and  arts. 
And  even  if  they  were,  we  should  still  be  disposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  between  the  political  institutions  of 
the  two  continents,  to  receive  their  doctrines  with  suspicion. 
If  the  emperor  of  China,  of  Austria,  or  of  Russia  chooses  to 
give  to  his  loyal  subjects  some  form  of  education,  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  system  which  would  please  him  might  not 
suit  the  genius  of  the  "  fierce  democracie"  with  which  we  are 
in  love.  We  have  therefore  in  this  matter  set  up  for  our- 
selves. If  our  religion  must  remain  as  its  great  Author  left 
it,  iu  government  at  least,  and  in  education,  we  would  make 
all  things  new.  In  the  treatises,  addresses,  and  reports  in 
which  the  subject  of  education  is  discussed,  many  arguments 
are  drawn  from  reason  and  common  sense,  and  some  from 
excited  imagination,  but  from  testimony  and  the  experience 
of  other  nations,  very  few.  Every  man  has  his  own  scheme, 
and  theories  in  abundance  float  loosely  in  the  public  mind.  In 
this  time  of  unsettled  views,  it  may  with  reason  be  inquired 
whether  we  do  not  reject  too  rashly  the  collected  wisdom  of 
ages  ?  If  we  look  with  contempt  upon  the  spurious  science 
of  idolatrous  and  Mohammedan  Asia ;  if  we  reject  the  monar- 
chical principles  of  modern  Europe ;  it  may  still  be  asked 
whether  there  comes  to  us  no  voice  of  instruction  from  anti- 
quity ?  Do  we  require  of  our  instructors  that  they  should 
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love  freedom  aixi  hate  tyranny  ?  Liberty  has  found  no  niore 
enthusiastic  defenders  than  the  democrats  of  Athens,  tytanny 
no  more  uncompromising  foes  than  the  republicans  of  Kome^ 
Do  we  insist  that  masters  who  teach  so  wise  a  nation  as  our- 
selves should  be  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and  art  ? 
The  glorious  light  of  a  free  civilizatimi,  struggling  through 
the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  a»  the  splendors  of  the  departed 
sun  stream  up  behind  the  forests  of  the  west,  still  reaches  us 
from  republican  antiquity.  The  history,  the  coi^titutions, 
the  eloquence  of  the  ancient  republics  are  the  study  of  our 
statesmen  and  orators.  The  dead  languages  in  which  their 
literature  is  buried  consume  the  best  years  of  our  choicest 
youth.  An  acquaintance  with  their  poetry,  philosophy,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  taste.  We  admire  the  genius  and  the 
skill  of  the  beauty-loving  Greek,  and  look  with  reverence  on 
the  lofty  dignity,  the  inflexible  integrity,  the  self-sacrificing 
patriotism,  and  the  unyielding  perseverance  of  the  stern  re- 
publican of  Rome.  There  is  no  enlightened  monarchy  in 
Europe  in  which  the  character,  instilutioos,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  arts  of  the  republicans  of  antiquity  are  not  examined 
and  admired.  And  surely  it  might  be  expected  that  in  the 
great  repubUc  of  modern  times  these  subjects  should  excite  a 
still  deeper  interest.  It  seems  surprising  that  in  this  forming 
period  of  our  institutions,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  governments  of  so  many  States  is 
turned  towards  schemes  of  public  instruction,  there*  should  be 
among  us  so  Uttle  inquiry  respecting  the  education  of  the  an- 
cients. Do  we  regard  the  subject  as  unworthy  of  investiga- 
tion ?  Why  not  then  despise  the  hterature  and  science,  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war  with  which  this  education  was  con- 
nected ?  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  character  of  the  ancient 
republicans,  stamped  with  features  of  nobleness  and  beauty, 
happened  into  being.  There  existed  somewhere  a  forming 
power.  Is  it  supposed  that  this  character  is  the  offspring 
chiefly  of  the  physical  influences  of  climate  and  soil  ?  The 
skies  of  Italy  are  sunny  still,  but  they  smile  no  IcMiger  on  that 
noble  race  of  men  whose  virtues  St.  Augustine  has  said, 
God  rewarded  with  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The  air  of 
Hellas  is  pure  as  ever,  but  it  breathes  not  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  time.  The  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  vigorous  in 
body,  heroic  in  spirit,  and  trained  to  s^tcontrol,  rose  not 
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horn  tki%  earth  by  imtgic.  If  their  characters  were  not  foriBdd 
by  physical  influences  only,  there  must  have  been  in  the  por- 
duction  of  them  some  intellectual  and  moral  process.  What 
was  that  process  ?  This  questi<Mi,  which  to  us  appears  both 
interesting  and  inaportant,  we  do  not  undertake  to  answer.  It 
covers  a  field  of  investigation  by  fer  too  extensive  for  our 
present  limits.  But  in  ^e  belief  thai  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  antiquity,  we  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  charae^ 
teristics  of  republican  education  as  it  existed  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  All  men,  it  is  said,  are  in  some  sense  educated.  But 
ibat  only  is  appropriately  called  education  by  which,  in  the 
training  of  the  body  or  Uie  mind,  some  permanent  effect  is 
produced  by  design.  With  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
Spartan  system,  as  furnishing  the  best  specimen  of  the  com- 
parative rouffhnese  of  the  Doric  race,  we  shall  refer  in  what 
we  say  of  me  Greek  education  chiefly  to  Athens;  becaui^ 
more  is  known  of  the  Athenian  eduoation  Uian  of  any  other 
which  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  because  intellectual 
education  was  carried  at  Athens  to  a  perfection  vrfiicfa  hat 
bisen  seldom  eqtmHede^ 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  iaqtrirer  intp  the 
practical  education  of  tha^Greeks  is  the  commanding  position 
cfihe  state.  The  idea  of  the  state  stood  ont  among  the 
nati(H)s  of  antiquity  with  far  greater  prominence  than  in 
modern  times.  With  the  ancients,  the  community  was  every 
thing  and  the  individual  nothing.  Private  happiness  was  ot 
no  account,  and  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  small^t  public 
benefit.  For  the  state  the  chiW  was  born,  for  the  state  the  maa 
must  live,  and  therefore  the  youth  was  to  be  educated  for  and 
by  the .  state.  We  see  thi«  preponderating  influence  of  the 
state  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  manner  at  Lacedaemon. 
It  was  not  the  man,  but  the  Spartan,  that  filled  the  eye  of  the 
educator  in  the  institution  of  tne  system  which  has  immortal- 
ized Lycurgus.  That  famous  law-giver  aimed  not  at  the  de- 
velopment of  the  noble  faculties  oi  the  human  being,  but  at 
the  formation  of  the  useful  qualities  of  the  citizen.  By  meagre 
fare  and  rigid  discipline  he  hardened  the  bodies  of  the  youth, 
and  by  certain  moral  influences,  skilfully  applied,  he  strength- 
ened the  virtues  of  courage,  self-government,  patient  endur- 
a»ce,  and  self-consecration  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The 
result  of  his  system  was,  that  those  hardy  qualities  of  body 
and  of  mind  which  would  be  of  greatest  service  to  a  Ddtiim  cC 
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warriors,  were  cultivated  toan  unnatural  extent,  while  the  intel- 
lect was  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  and  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature  were  neglected  or  crushed.  The  idea  of  personal 
rights  was  not  developed,  and  private  education  was  prohibit- 
ed. It  was  not  without  some  show  of  reason  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Spartans  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  surprising 
in  the  willingness  of  that  people  todie  for  their  country,  since 
with  them  life  was  a  condition  of  intolerable  hardship.  But 
at  Athens  a  milder  spirit  reigned.  There  tlie  Ionic  softness 
breathed  its  humanizing  influence.  No  partition  of  lands  Or 
other  attempts  at  community  of  property  there  suppressed  the 
principle  of  individuality.  No  system  of  commons  annihilated 
the  refining  and  restraining  influences  of  domestic  life,  and  no 
moral  machinery  acting  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  all 
minds  cast  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  mould.  Yet  the 
principle  that  the  child  belonged  to  the  state,  and  that  the  state 
W€t8  responsible  for  its  education,  was  admitted  and  acted  on^ 
And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that  the  first  use  which 
rfie  state  made  of  its  power  in  relation  to  the  ofispring  of  its 
citizens  was  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  free  bom  ymith.*     By  the  laws  of  Solon,t  every 


*  Since  it  was  required  by  law  that  all  the  boys  should  learn 
to  read,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  imagined  than  that  the  state 
IBade  also  provision  for  this  purpose ;  although  on  this  point 
there  is  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
matter  was  arranged." — Schwartz  Erziehungslehre   1 :  369. 

'*  tSolon  left  it  just  as  little  a?  Minof  and  Lycurgus  to  pa- 
rents, bow  they  should  educate  their  children  ;  but  he  con* 
strained  fathers,  by  laws,  whose  execution  he  committed  to 
the  members  of  the  Areopagus,  to  give  their  sons  an  educatioa 
suited  to  their  rank  and  property." — Meiners  Geschicbte  der 
Wissenschaften  II :  59. 

"  For  the  awakening  of  intellectual  activity  and  the  moral 
education  of  the  young  citizens,  an  influence  was  especially 
exerted  by  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens,  Solon  :  he,  and 
even  at  an  earlier  period  Draco,  directed  their  whole  attention 
above  all  things  to  sobriety  ((fw(ppo(ruvi])  and  modest  deportment 
(suxofffiLia)  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  and  marked  out  with  entire 
accuracy  what  the  free  boys  and  young  men  should  learn,  and 
how  they  should  be  educated."-  Cramera  Ge»chichte  der 
Eraiehung, I:  23)1. 
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father  was  bound  to  teach  his  son  at  least  to  read  and  to  swim, 
and  the  parent  who  had  not  done  as  much  as  this  for  his  chil- 
dren had  in  old  age  no  claim  on  them  for  support.  Writing 
was  learned  at  the  same  time  with  reading,*  and  to  be  igno- 
rant of  letters  was  a  mark  of  the  greatest  disgrace.  A  man 
who  was  in  this  condition  was  regarded  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  was  branded  with  the  ig- 
nominious epithet  of  "  barf)arian."t  In  regard  to  education 
the  relation  of  Attica  to  Greece  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
New  England  in  respect  to  the  stales  of  our  confederacy.  The 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  Athenians,  however,  was  far 
more  decided  and  striking  than  is  that  of  New.  England. 
Athens  was  the  school  house  of  Greece.  As  the  youth  of 
New  England  now  spread  themselves  through  the  country  as 
teachers,  so  once  the  young  men  of  Athens  taught  their  less 
cultivated  countrymen.  So  common  was  it  to  engage  in 
teaching,  that  when  a  man  had  been  long  missing  the  prover- 
bial expression  was,  **  He  is  either  dead  or  turned  school- 
master." The  universal  extent  of  education  at  Athens  is 
indicated  by  a  fact  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  darkest  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  that  city.  "  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nessian  war,  Euripides  was  the  favorite  poet,  not  only  in 
Greece  but  also  in  Sicily  ;  hence  many  Athenian  soldiers, 
after  the  unfortunate  defeat  in  Sicily,  were  able  to  save  their 
lives  and  improve  their  condition  only  by  reciting  to  their 
masters  th6  verses  of  Euripides.  Besides,  among  those  who 
were  condemned  to  labor  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  more  cul- 
tivated were  set  at  liberty  by  the  Syracusan  youth.  How 
much  intelligence  and  how  much  cultivation  prevailed  at  that 
period  among  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Athenians,  we  sec 
not  merely  in  this  instance  of  the  acquaintance  of  many  with 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  them  were  able  to  support  themselves  by  instruction  .J 


*  Schwartz  Erziehungslehre  1 :  374. 

t  "  A  knowledge  of  writing  became  about  the  same  time  gen- 
eral ;  not  to  be  able  to  write  was  at  Athens  a  reproach  of  bar- 
barism, (fjL^e  voiyv  fx^g  ipa^yMrct, — a  proverbial  mark  of  entire 
want  of  culture) ;  institutions  for  instruction  without  duubt 
existed  in  pjreat  numbers." — -Wachsmuths  HelleBisehe  Alter- 
thuraskunde  11:  464,  16.(^  141,  109.) 

X  Cramers  Geschichte  dor  Erziehung  1 :  285. 
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Athens  was  not  the  only  Grecian  state  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  was  required  to  be  educated.  We  read  that 
Piltacus,  the  Mitylenean  law-giver,  enacted  that  if  any  one 
committed  a  crime  through  ignorance,  he  should  be  put  on 
the  same  ground  as  if  he  had  done  it  in  a  state  of  intoxica* 
lion,  (i.  e.)  he  should  suffer  a  double  punishment* 

It  belonged  to  the  government  to  regulate  the  time  which 
was  devoted  to  education.  At  Sparta,  where  individual  in* 
teresis  were  not  recognized,  the  whole  life  of  the  citizen  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  state.  But  at  Athens  personal 
freedom  was  more  regarded.  The  youth  was  held  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state  only  till  his  twentieth  year,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  the  man  was  his  own.  Something  was 
left  at  Athens  to  the  parent,  and  private  education  was  not 
suppressed.  As  there  were  no  conmion  means  of  support 
as  at  Sparta,  the  amount  of  education  acquired,  depended,  of 
course,  to  some  extent  on  the  rank  and  ability  of  the  family. 
But  every  citizen  was  expected  to  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of 
culture,  and  every  parent  was  obliged  to  cause  his  son  to  be 
instructed  not  only  in  some  liberal  art  or  other  useful  calling, 
but  also  in  the  two  great  departments — the  physical  and  the 
intellectual — of  a  good  education.!  The  law  which  required 
all  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  be  able  to  read  or  write,  was 
supported  by  public  sentiment.  Instruction  in  these  branches 
was  commenced  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  followed  by 
thorough  and  long  continued  training  in  music  and  gymnas- 
tics. The  schools  were  opened  at  sunrise,  at  which  time  the 
youtti  were  required  to  be  present  with  their  luncheon,  which 
was  to  be  eaten  at  the  proper  hour  under  the  palm  trees,  and 
after  having  spent  the  whole  day  in  exercises  either  of  body 
or  of  mind,  were  dismissed  shortly  before  sunset.  Seldom 
were  they  seen  in  the  street  without  their  teachers.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  young  men,  having  made  a  public  con- 
secration of  the  long  locks  which  had  hitherto  marked  them 
as  the  devotees  of  science  and  the  arts,  took  the  citizen's 
oath.  "I  will  not  disgrace  the  sacred  weapons,  I  will  rever- 
ence religion  and  fight  for  the  laws, — I  will  leave  my  native 
land  not  in  a  worse  but  in  a  better  state  than  that  in  which 


*  So  also  the  drunkard.  Cramer  1 :  252. 
t  Cramer  1 :  245,  246. 
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1  fooad  it.**  After  two  years  of  probationary  service  in  the 
militia,  at  twenty,  education  was  complete. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  state  to  watch  over  the  morals 
of  the  youth,  and  to  see  that  they  were  not  coriupted  either 
in  doctrine  or  practice.  The  charge  against  Socrates  was, 
not  only  that  he  had  attacked  the  religion  of  the  state,  by 
encouraging  the  rejecUon  of  the  national  deities,  but  that,  by 
teaching  false  doctrines,  be  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens. 
With  tiiis  notice  of  the  relation  which  existed  between  edu- 
cation and  the  state,  we  proceed  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the 
features  of  the  education  itself. 

In  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  the  education  of 
the  Greeks  was  almost  entirely  physical.  Aside  from  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  virtues,  such  as  courage, 
fortitude,  and  piety,  the  body  was  the  great  object  of  atteo* 
tion.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Among  all  uncivilized 
nations,  physical  strength  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  With  them  martial 
prowess  is  the  highest  virtue.  Deeds  of  arms— of  arms 
wielded  by  the  hanas--decide  the  most  important  questions. 
Bodily  strength,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  swiftness  of 
foot, — these  are  the  things  by  which  among  such  a  people, 

f)roperty  is  acquired  and  heU,  honor  and  power  secured,  and 
ife  itself  preserved.  These  are  therefore  regarded  with 
respect  and  admiration,  and  if  we  add  the  power  of  eloquent 
speaking,  we  shall  have  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
education  of  the  early  Greeks.  To  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age,  Hercules  was  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  man.  The  aim  of 
the  educators  of  that  period,  has  been  concisely  and  elegantly 
summed  up  by  Homer,  in  his  statement  of  the  view  with 
which  Peleus  committed  his  son  to  the  instruction  of  Phoenix. 
The  line  to  which  we  refer  has  been  translated  by  Cicero,  "  Ut 
Ulum  efficeret  oratorem  verborum^  actoremque  rerunC^ — that 
he  might  make  Achilles  in  language  an  orator,  and  in  deeds,  a 
hero.*  We  hear  nothing  in  Homer  of  reading  and  writing. 
But  as  civilization  advanced  in  Greece,  we  observe  a  remai£- 
able  difierence  in  respect  to  systematic  education  between 
the  principal  tribes  into  which  its  inhabitants  were  divided. 


*  De  Oratore  III :  1 6.  fiU^oiv  «t  f>t|«^p  IfMvai,  4rpi}XT^p«  rs  Ifvwv. 
n    IX:  442,443,465. 
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The  Dorians,  adhering  to  the  primitive  ideas  of  the  object  of 
education,  aimed  at   the  development  of  the  bodily  powers. 
The  design  of  Lycurgus  was  to  form  and  perpetuate  in  the 
Spartans   a  nation  of  heroes.     And  he   accomplished  his 
object.     But  his  heroes,  like  the  demi-gods  of  Homer,  were 
ly  their  letters.     Th^  Ionic  race  on  the  other 
rcting  physical  education,   connected  with  it 
are.     The  Athenians  attempted  to  develope 
>n  all  the  powers  of  the  man.     Every  citizen 
Lcted  in  the  two  great  branches  of  education, 
lastics.     In  regard  to  physical  training,  the 
len  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  education  con- 
t,  that  in  the  Spartan  system  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, which  with  them  had  special  reference  to  war,  consti- 
tuted nearly  the  whole  of   education,   and  were  extended 
through  the  lives^  of  the  citizens  ;  whereas  among  the  Athe- 
nians, gymnastics  were  used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  when   all  the  bodily  powers  had  been  fully  developed, 
were  discontinued.*     The  principal  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Athenians   in  bodily  discipline,   were  health,  strength,  and 
beauty.     In  securing  these  ends  two  classes  of  means  were 
used.f     The  first,  which  may  be  included  under  the  head 
dietetics,  consisted  in  a  proper  care  of  the  organic  powers  of 
life  by  a  suitable  attention  to  food,  sleep,  cleanliness,  clothing, 
and  the  like.     Gymnastics  constituted  the  other  set  of  means. 
These  were  designed  to  act  upon  the  muscular  system,  and 
were  regarded  not  only  at  Athens,  but  in  all  Greece,  as  of  so 
much  importance   that  they  gave  name  if  not  to  education 
itself,  at  least  to  the  places  where  it  was  acquired.     At  a  cer- 
tain age,  the  youth  of  Athens  -were  sent  to  the  Gymnasia, 
and  committed  to  teachers,  whose  business  it  was  to  develope 
their  bodily  powers  by  gymnastic  exercises.     These  exer- 
cises were  such  as  wrestling,  boxing,  running,  leaping,  swim- 
ming, riding,  driving  the  chariot,  ball-playing,  and  the  like.   In 
all  these,  the  object  was  the  union  of  swiftness  and  strength. 
There  were  at  Athens  several  famous  gymnasia  devoted  to 


*  The  training  of  the  Athletae  excepted  ;  also  such  exer- 
cises ad  were  regarded  as  promotive  of  health  or  suitable  for 
amusement.     Cramer^s  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  292. 

t  Wachmuth's  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde  II :  19.  (§110.) 
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these  exercises.  Such  were  the  Ptolem»iMn,  the  Academy^ 
the  Odeum,  the  Cynosarges,  and  the  Lyceum.  In  these 
gymnasia,  at  a  later  period,  when  bodily  exercises  were  less 
valued,  lectures  were  delivered.  In  the  Lyceum  the  Sophists 
wrangled,  and  in  the  Ptolemaeum  Cicero  heard  Antiochus  of 
AskaTon. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  physical  to  that  of  intellectual 
education,  we  find  that  the  Athenian  system  consisted  of  an 
admirable  combination  of  development  with  instruction.  The 
distinction  between  education  in  the  strict  sense,  and  instr^c- 
tion,  is  obvious.  The  one  draws  out  and  cultivates  the  facul- 
ties, the  other  communicates  knowledge.  In  every  good 
system  education  and  instruction,  like  twin  sisters,  will  co 
hand  in  hand.  This  was  the  case  at  Athens.  Among  the. 
Spartans  instruction  was  for  the  most  part  passed  over.  To 
form  the  physical  powers  and  to  strengthen  the  judgment, 
were  with  ihem  the  objects  to  be  accompUshed.  But  the 
Athenian  system,  while  in  the  training  both  of  the  body  and 
the  mind,  it  ain>ed  at  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
man,  embraced  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  instruction.  In 
their  schools  were  taught  reading,  writing,  pronunciation, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geomraphy,  geometry,  astronomy,  Ic^ic, 
rhetoric,  ethics,  history,  the  laws,  politics,  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  design.  As  the  nation  advanced  in  civilization, 
refinement,  and  wealth,  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the  ratio 
of  instruction  to  development  constantly  increased.  The 
study  began  by  requiring  its  citizens  to  read  and  write,  and 
if  in  its  encouragements  to  education  it  aimed  at  utility,  it 
was  not  that  utility  which  leaves  out  of  view  taste  and  refine- 
ment ;  for  Pericles  while  at  the  head  of  the  government 
carried  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. In  early  times  science  in  its  higher  forms  was  not 
cultivated.  Practical  politics  constituted  the  central  point  of 
all  knowledge.  It  was  not  literary  productions  therefore,  or 
scientific  investigations  which  were  then  most  highly  valued, 
but  oratory  as  the  great  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  But 
the  universal  ability  to  read  and  write  could  not  but  give  an 
impulse  to  science.  The  seed  sown  by  Solon  sprang  up  and 
brought  forth  fruit.  As  the  power  of  Athens  was  increased 
and  her  dominions  extended,  new  sources  of  knowledge  and 
new  subjects  of  investigation  presented  themselves.  Learned 
men  fiocked  to  Athens^  and  students  resorted  thither  in  great 
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number!  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  oi*  completing  an  edu- 
cation. The  schools  of  philosophy  became  so  famous  that 
their  disciples  constituted  little  commonwealths.  Theophras- 
tus  had  2000  hearers,  and  in  the  days  of  Cicero  there  were 
more  strangers  at  Athens  than  citizens.  In  the  discipline  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  Greeks  made  use  of  no  other 
language  than  their  own.*  Their  national  pride  led  them 
(and  not  without  some  reason,)  to  regard  other  nations  when 
compared  with  themselves,  as  barbarians,  and  the  languages 
of  such  nations,  if  learned  at  all,  were  learned  not  as  a  means 
of  education,  but  for  practical  purposes  of  life.  Nor  were 
the  several  branches  of  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy 
in  this  point  of  view,  of  much  service.  For  these  sciences 
were  yet  in  too  rude  a  state  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
discipline. 

Of  the  studies  which  arc  in  use  among  the  most  polished 
nations  of  modern  times  as  means  of  discipline,  mathematics^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  was  cultivated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Greeks.  The  excellence  of  mathemat* 
ical  pursuits  as  a  discipline  for  the  miixi  was  well  understood 
by  tnat  intellectual  people,  and  in  particular  this  study  was 
esteemed  as  a  highly  useful,  if  not  indispensable  preparation 
for  philosophy.  That  this  was  the  view  al  least  of  Plato,  is 
evident  from  the  famous  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  Aca- 
demy where  his  philosophical  lectures  were  delivered,  '*  Let 
no  one  enter  who  is  ignorant  of  Geometry."!  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  acuten^ss  and  versatility  of  genius  in  the  Greeks, 
that  they  not  only  saw  the  relation  between  two  sciences  in 
many  respects  so  unlike  as  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics, 
but  reached  the  highest  eminence  in  each,  and  made  them- 
selves in  both  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  human  race.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  philoso- 
phical speculations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  after  having  mould- 
ed the  mind  of  nations,  still  command  the  attention  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers,  on  the  other,  the  Geometry  of  Euclid 
remains  a  text  book  in  the  schools. 

Among  the  means  of  mental  discipline,  employed  by  the 


*  Anacharsis  II :  281. 

t  Ou^si^  ttT'gwfjt^Tjijro^  SKflcw.  By  some  this  has  been  attribttted 
to  Xenocrates. 
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Greeks,  must  be  reckoned  Music.  The  rektbn  wWch  nra 
aic  bo;e  to  education  among  the  ancients  was  peculiar,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  the  art  was  held,  may  be  seen  in  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  the  word  was  used,  and  in  the  promi- 
nence which  was  given  to  it  in  education.  According  to 
Plato,  education  consists  of  two  branches,  Music  and  Gymnas- 
tics— music  for  the  mind  and  gymnastics  for  die  body.  In 
music  is  included  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  dcTclop- 
ment,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  belongs  to 
gymnastics.  This  use  of  the  word  music,  however  foreign 
from  our  notions  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  is  not  confined  to 
Plato* 

One  reason  why  music  was  so  much  cultivated  was  that 
eloquence  is  dependent  on  language,  and  language  with  the 
Greeks  had  important  relations  to  music.  And  if  in  oratory 
music  was  supposed  to  be  useful,  in  poetry  it  was  regarded 
as  indispensable.  Poetry  without  music,  says  Plato,  is  like 
a  face  once  beautiful,  which  has  lost  the  bloom  of  youth. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  music,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
was  in  far  more  extensive  use  in  education  among  the  ancients 
than  at  the  present  day.  "  Music,"  they  said,  '*  is  a  good 
leader  in  war,  a  good  companion  in  civic  duties,  and  a  good 
means  of  education,"  Instruction  in  music  was  universal  in 
Greece  ;  or,  if  it  was  wanting  in  any  region,  it  was  only  in 
some  inland  state,  and  am<Hig  the  roughest  tribes.  It  was 
not,  however,  skill  in  the  use  of  either  the  native  stringed  instru- 
ments of  Greece  or  of  the  Asiatic  wind  instruments,  that  was 
'  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  instruction  by  the  Greeks.  They  be- 
lieved that  music  is  capable  of  producing  a  strong  moral  im- 
pression, and  of  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  ii;i  the  for- 
mation of  character,  "  There  is  music,"  they  said,  "  in  the 
earth,  and  music  in  the  stars,  and  why  should  there  not  be 
music  in  the  soul  of  man  ?"  The  intellectual  part  of  the 
Spartan  education  consisted  almost  entirely  of  music  without 
general  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and  although  the 
Athenian  system  embraced  a  much  wider  range  of  objects. 


N  *  In  Crito  and  other  portions  of  his  writings,  Plato  speaks 
of  Education  as  comprisiiig  two  great  classes  of  objects  of  in- 
struction— music  and  gymnastics.  Elsewhere  (as  in  Glito- 
phon)  he  makes  three,  adding  ra  /pafi^atara. 
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yet  musib  waa  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
education  of  every  citizen.*  Even  reading  as  it  was  taught 
in  the  schools  was  a  musical  exercise,  since  music  was  re- 
quired to  distinguish  the  long  and  short  syllables,  and  to  regu- 
late the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  and  the  emissions  of  breath, 
by  certain  rules  which  had  their  origin  in  the  musical  feeling 
of  the  Greeks.  The  opinion  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
moral  influence  of  music  is  seen  in  the  strictness  of  the  laws, 
in  which  their  early  legislators  prohibited  or  allowed  the  use 
of  certain  instruments,  and  in  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
guarded  againstinnovations  in  a  science  of  so  much  importance. 
The  enervating  melodies  of  Asiatic  Ionia,  however,  at  length 
made  their  way  across  the  iEgean  and  mingled  with  the 
simple  harmony  of  Greece.  But  although  these  innovations, 
after  having  been  at  first  hissed  from  the  stage  even  at 
Athens,  succeeded  at  last  in  estabhshing  themselves  there, 
they  met  with  no  quarter  at  Lacedaemon.  "  Strike  from 
your  lyre  four  of  its  eleven  strings,"  was  the  decree  of  the 
kings  and  ephori  against  Timotheus  the  Ionian,  **  and  corrupt 
•not  the  youth  of  Sparta  with  your  soft,  efieminate  airs."  Yet 
the  same  warlike  people  knew  how  to  employ  softer  measures 
when  such  were  the  most  useful.  Laying  aside  the  rougher 
instruments,  they  commanded  their  troops  to  march  against  the 
enemy  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  because  the  fiery  courage  of  the 
Spartan  youth,  always  urging  them  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  needed  not  the  spirit-stirring  stimulus  of  the  trum-- 
pet  and  the  horn.  *'  The  hymns  of  the  first  poets,"  says  the 
Abbe  Barlhelemi,  "  inspired  piety,  their  poems  the  thirst  of 
^ory,  their  elegies  patience  and  firmness  under  misfortune. 
Examples  as  well  as  precepts  were  easily  imprinted  on  the 
memory  by  simple  airs  of  a  noble  and  expressive  character ; 
and  the  youth,  early  accustomed  to  repeat  them,  imbibed 
with  pleasure  the  love  of  every  duty,  and  the  true  idea  of  real 
excellence."! 

We  turn  to  another  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  education 


*  Der  Glaube  an  die  Aligewalt  der  Musik  war  in  Atheii 
eben  so  gross,  wie  in  Sparta,  unddaher  wurde  auch  hier  Mu- 
sikalisc  le  lUldungals  nothvvendig  von  jedecu  Freien  gefordert. 
— Cramers  Geschichte  Erziehung,  1 :   275. 

•j*  Anacharsis,  II  ;  127. 
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— its  aim  at  the  union  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  If  there  is 
any  one  feature  of  the  Grecian  character  which  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  all  the  others,  it  is  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful. The  idea  of  beauty  pervaded  the  national  mind,  and 
spread  itself  through  every  portion  of  society.  It  guided 
every  thought  and  motion,  and  gave  form  and  color  to  every 
production.  The  Graces  reigned  in  Greece  wiih  undisputed 
sway,  and  Jupiter  himself  inspired  his  worshippers,  not  so 
much  with  fear  by  the  thunder  which  he  bore,  as  with  love 
and  admiration  by  the  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  bis 
form,  and  the  serene  and  awful  majesty  that  sat  upon  his 
brow.  This  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  developed  itself  in 
a  thousand  ways,  but  in  none  more  strikingly  ilian  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  gods.  In  the  ideas  of  their  divinities, 
which  were  embodied  and  expressed  by  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, is  grouped  together  a  collection  of  beauties,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  which  the  modern  world  has  labored 
in  vain  to  equal.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
fables  which  obtained  currency  in  the  heroic  age,  and  even  in 
their  early  history,  we  see  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the 
love  of  beauty  was  a  national  characteristic.  That  a  beauti- 
ful body  is  the  external  form  in  which  a  beautiful  and  noble 
spirit  dwells,  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  between  deformity  and  vice  there  is,  it  seemed 
to  them,  a  natural  connection.  The  bad  qualities  of  Ther- 
sites,  Homer  clothes  with  a  misshapen  and  ugly  body. 
The  fascinations  of  beauty  originated  ihe  Trojan  war ;  the 
goddesses  strove  for  the  prize  of  beauty  ;  if  the  gods  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  visit  men,  it  was  beauty  that  brought 
them  down  :  and  when  mortals  were  seized  and  carried  to 
Olympus,  beauty  was  the  quality  which  secured  them  this 
preeminence.  If  Jupiter  in  the  counsels  of  the  gods,  was 
proud,  haughty,  and  inexorable,  the  charms  of  beauty  had 
power  to  soften  his  severity,  and  render  him  placable  and 
mild.  It  was  not  the  virtuous  only,  but  the  beautiful  that 
were  admitted  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  If  heaven  was  in 
commotion  and  Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  it  was 
some  beauty  either  present  or  absent  that  produced  the  tumult. 
The  Orientals  desired  children,  the  Greeks  wished  not  for 
children  simply,  but  for  beautiful  children.  The  barbarous 
custom  of  exposing  infants  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  love  of  beauty.    When  the  child  at  five  days  old  was 
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presented  to  his  father,  so  completely  did  the  love  cf  beaut; 
triumph  ov^r  natural  affection,  that  a  personal  deformity  suhr 
jected  the  little  unfortunate  to  a  cruel  death.  The  anciei^t 
philosophers  taught,  that  goodness  and  beauty,  if  not  absolute- 
ly identical,  are  m  their  nature  inseparable. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  love  of  beauty 
in  the  Greek,  their  system  of  education  was  fitted  to  foster  it, 
and  so  far  as  the  education  was  extended,  to  make  it  univer- 
sal. Homer  was  the  text-book  in  all  the  schools,  and  the 
absence  of  the  Iliad  was  considered  as  so  unpardonable,  that 
Alcibiades  once  gave  «  school-master  who  had  no  Homer,  a 
box  on  the  ear.  Other  poets  also  were  studied,  but  Homer 
moulded  the  mind  of  the  nation.  At  Athens  the  body  of  the 
people  from  their  infancy  were  familiar  with  his  poems,  and 
tnany  in  old  age  could  repeat  the  whole  Iliad.  If  we  consid- 
er what  Homer  in  the  Iliad  is  ;  if  we  call  to  mind  the  dignity 
of  his  subject,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  the  nobleness  of 
his  sentiments,  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  inex- 

Eressible  fire  of  genius  that  pervades  the  whole  and  enables 
im  to  clothe  the  immortal  gods  with  human  forms  and  make 
them  mingle  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  ;  we  shall  see  how  ad- 
mirably fitted  as  an  insti'ument  of  education  was  the  study  of 
his  works  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  susceptible  and 
imaginative  Greeks  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  Various  other 
modes  were  adopted  in  their  education  to  cultivate  the  feel- 
ing for  the  beautiful.  Pericles  proclaimed,  that  while  Athena 
opened  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  of  all  nations,  his  couTi' 
irymen  should  Jove  the  beautiful  and  true.     Had  the  Greeks 

S)sse8sed  a  means  of  forming  moral  character  as  efiicient  as 
e  instrumentalities  which  concurred  in  cherishing  the  feel- 
ing for  the  beautiful,  the  result  would  have  no  doubt  ap- 
proached more  really  to  the  realization  of  that  charming 
theory  which  is  indicated  by  the  term  xaXoxa/ya&ia,  Their  sys- 
tem aimed  at  the  beautiful  and  good,  but  unhappily  produced 
only  the  beautiful  without  the  good. 


*  The  relation  to  each  other  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  and 
goodness  has  been  developed^viih  much  originnlity  of  thought 
and  feliciiy  of  expression,  in  two  lectures  on'*  The  Connexion 
between  Tasie  and  Morals,"  by  President  Hopkins  of  Wil- 
liams College 
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While  tluB  was  the  theory  of  the  Cfareek  echi6alknt|  il* 
highest  practical  object  was  the  production  of  a  perfect 
orator,  and  a  perfect  master  of  "  divine  philosophy."*  Elo** 
^ence,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  is  the  daugfaler  oi 
n-eedom  and  of  peace.  Under  a  despotism  she  pines  SLVfoy 
for  want  of  exercise^  and  amid  the  tumult  of  war  her  ymct' 
is  drowned  by  the  clash  of  arms.  Eloquence  exists,  bow- 
•evelr,  in  the  rudest  periods  of  society,  and  is  called  int<(^ 
^aeti^  in  the  stormiest  times.  Ulysses  spoke  with  skfll,  and 
Ifae  words  of  Nestor  were  sweeter  than  honey.  But  it  was 
anothei  age  that  produced  Demosthenes.  Cherished  by 
education,  and  strengthened  by  the  arts  of  peace,  oratory  in 
ite  noblest  form  appeared  in  Greece  at  a  later  period.  It  was 
intimately  connected  with  politics.  The  orator  was  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  therefore  every  statesman  mus^  be 
an  orator.  The  sciences  of  Rhetoric  and  government  were 
regarded  as  inseparable,  and  in  the  brightest  days  of  Greepe, 
stuccess  ia  them  was  considered  as  the  highest  summit  oi 
human  excellence.  But  when  the  sun  of  Grecian  glory  waff 
descending  towards  the  west,  another  science  rose  into  conw 
sequence  and  contended  with  Rhetoric  for  the  place  of  honor. 
Philosophy  CBtme  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  means  of 
education,  and  to  be  universally  cultivated  by  those  who' 
wished  to  elevate  themselves  above  the  common  mass.  The^ 
four  most  distinguished  philosophical  schools,  the  Academic, 
tlie  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean,  each  main- 
tained a  rrofessor's  chair  at  Athens,  and  under  the  Roman 
Ennperors  these  schools  became  slate  institutions,' whose 
teachers  received  their  salaries  from  the  government.f  While 
rhetoric  was  taught  with  distinguished  success  at  Rhodes^ 
the  subtile  and  metaphysical  genius  of  tlie  Greeks  found,  at? 


*The  arts  and  sciences  belong  to  musical  education,  and 
this  ends  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  Philoso- 
phy, therefore,  which  is  the  love  of  science  and  wisdom, 
which  relates  to  divine  things,  which  elevates  man  to  true 
freedom,  and  imparts  dignity  even  to  common  affairs — is  the 
most  perfect  music  and  the  highest  of  all  cultures. 

t  The  annual  stipend  of  a  Professor  of  philosophy  is  stated 
at  ten  thousand*  and  of  a  Professor  of  politics  at  six  thousand 
drachmae.     Cramer's  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  I:  35. 
3* 
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Athens,  in  the  speculations  of  philosophy  its  native  element. 
I'he  age  at  which  the  youth  sought  the  philosophical  school* 
but  the  years  devoted  to  this  onestudy 
of  our  college  course.     In  general*  the 
in  philosophy  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
be  study  was  often  begun  as  in  the  case 
ood.     The  remark  of  Cramer,*  that  the 
hilosophy  among  any  people  is  a  sign,  if 
nd  decay,  at  least  of  a  ripe   national 
id  by  the  history  of  Greece.    This  study 
the   corruption  of  morals  and  the  over- 
jX  maintained  itself  in  vigor  for  centuries- 
;.     The  Athenians  re-buili  the  garden* 
s  often  as  the  barbarians  destroyed  them. 
It  we  have  to  say  of  the  Grecian  educa- 
refer  to  the   unfavorable  change  in  the 
ith  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  Socrates, 
state  in  education  was  far  more  decided 
and  strong  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  periods  of  the  history 
of  Athens.     By  degrees  education  broke  away  from  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  state,  and  became  to  a  great  extent  a 
private  matter.     This  change   seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  to 
have  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  to  give 
their  children  a  different  education  from  that  which  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes  could  obtain.     Its  influence  on  the  public 
morals   was   disastrous.     Combined   with  other  enervating 
causes  it  relaxed  the  springs  of  virtue,  introduced  general 
licentiousness  of  manners,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
ruin  of  the  nation.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  cor- 
ruption was  completed  without  remonstrance  or  without  a 
struggle   on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  morality  and  order. 
The  contest  between  the  rigid  severity  of  the  old  system  of 
education,  and  the  lax  liberality  of  the  new  is  ingeniously 


*  Geschichte  der  ErziehungI :  471.  "  Niir  das  Eine  werde 
bemerkt,  dass,  je  alter  ein  valk  wird,  es  sich  desto  mehr  zu 
Philosopbie  hinneigt  und  dass,  diese  selbst  gewohnlich  das 
Zeichen  eines  gereifien  Volksleben  ist,  welches  die  Sonnen- 
seite  seines  Daseins  iiberschritten  hat,  wenn  sie  nicbt  wohl 
gar  den  Grabstein  desseiben  bildet." 
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exhibited  by  Aristophanes.  In  his  play  of  The  Clouds,  the 
teachers  of  the  two  methods  are  represented  as  contending 
for  the  patronage  of  the  youth.  The  advocate  of  the  more 
recent  style  of  education  decries  the  ancient  disciphne  as 
old  fashioi^ed,  vulgar,  and  contemptible,  while  the  lover  of  the 
good  old  ways  in  reply  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
two. 

"  Thus  summoned  I  prepare  myself  to  speak 

Of  manners  primitive,  and  that  good  time. 

Which  I  have  seen,  when  discipline  prevailed, 

And  modesty  was  sanctioned  by  the  law8> 

No  babbling  then  was  suffered  in  our  schools, 

The  scholar's  test  was  silence.    The  whole  group 

In  orderly  procession  sallied  forth 

Right  onwards,  without  straggling,  to  attend 

Their  teacher  in  harmonics  ;  though  the  snow 

Fell  on  them  thick  as  meal  the  hardy  brood 

Breasted  the  storm  uncloak'd ;  their  harps  were  strong 

Not  to  ignoble  strains,  for  they  were  taught 

A  loftier  key,  whether  to  chant  the  name 

Of  Pallas,  terrible  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  cities  overthrown,  or  wide  and  far 

To  spread,  as  custom  was,  the  echoing  peal — 

There  let  no  low  buffoon  intrude  his  tricks, 

I.et  no  capricious  quavering  on  a  note, 

No  running  of  divisions  high  and  low 

Break  the  pure  stream  of  harmony ;  no  Phrynus 

Practising  wanton  warblings  out  of  place. 

Wo  to  his  back  that  so  was  found  offending ! 

Decent  and  chaste  their  postures  in  the  school 

Of  their  gymnastic  exercises ;  none 

Exposed  an  altitude  that  might  provoke 

Irregular  desire ;  their  lips  ne'er  moved 

In  love-inspiring  whispers,  and  their  walks 

From  eyes  obscene  were  sacred  and  secure ; 

Hot  herbs,  the  old  man's  diet,  were  proscribed ; 

No  radish,  anise,  parsley,  decked  their  board^, 

No  rioting,  nor  revelling  was  there, 

At  feast  or  frolic,  no  unseemly  touch 

Or  signal,  that  inspires  the  hint  impure. 

•       •««■*•**« 

"  Vet  so  were  trained  the  heroes,  that  imbrued 

The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood ; 

This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves 

And  fitted  them  for  conquest.    You,  forsooth, 

At  great  Minerva's  festival  produce 

Your  martial  dancers,  not  as  they  were  wont, 

But  smothered  underneath  the  tawdry  load 

Of  cumbrous  armor,  till  I  sweat  to  see  them 

Dangling  their  shields  in  such  unseemly  sort 

As  mars  the  sacred  measure  of  the  dance. 

Be  wise  therefore  young  man,  and  turn  to  me, 

Tom  to  the  better  guide,  so  shall  you  learn  , 
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fj$  tconi  Khe  noisy  forum,  ^an  the  bath, 
And  turn  with  blushes  from  the  scene  impure  .* 
Then  conscious  innocence  shall  make  you  bold 
To  n>urii  tbe  injurious,  but  to  rererend  age 
Meek  and  submissive,  rising  from  your  seat 
To  pay  the  homage  due,  nor  shall  you  ever 
Wring  the  parentis  soul,  or  stain  your  own. 
In  purity  of  manners  you  e^all  live 
A  bright  example ;  vain  shall  be  the  lures 
Of  the  stage-wanton  floating  in  the  dance. 
Yarn  all  her  arts  to  snare  you  in  her  arms, 
And  strip  you  of  your  virtue  and  good  name. 
No  petulant  reply  shall  you  oppose 
To  fatherly  commands,  nor  taunting  vent 
Irreverent  mockeiy  on  his  hoary  head, 
Crying,  '  Behold  Japetus  himself!' 
Poor  thanks  for  all  his  fond  parental  care. 
•       ♦»♦»##♦ 

Not  so,  but  fair  and  fresh  in  youthful  bloom 
Amongst  our  young  athletics  you  shall  shiae ; 
Not  in  the  forum  loitering  time  away 
In  gossip  prattle,  like  our  gang  of  idlers, 
Nor  yet  in  some  vexatious  paltry  suit 
Wrangling  and  quibUing  in  our  petty  coorts, 
But  in  the  solemn  academic  grove, 
Crowned  with  the  modest  re^,  it  converse  hold 
Wrth  your  collegiate  equaU ;  there  serene, 
Calm  as  the  scene  around  you,  underneath 
The  fragrant  foliage  where  the  ilex  spreads. 
Where  the  deciduous  poplar  strews  her  leaves. 
Where  the  tall  elm  tree  and  wide  spreading  plain 
Sigh  to  the  fanning  breeze,  you  shall  inhale, 
Sweet  odors  wafled  in  the  breath  of  S{Nring. 
This  is  the  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chest. 
Heroic  stature,  and  a  temperate  tongue. 
But  take  these  modern  masters,  and  behold 
These  blessings  all  reversed ;  a  pallid  cheek. 
Shrunk  shoulders,  chest  contracted,  sapless  Umbe, 
A  tongue  that  never  reats,  and  mind  debased 
By  their  vUe  sophistry,  perversely  taught 
To  call  good  evil,  evil  good,  and  be 
That  thing  which  nature  spurns  at,  that  disease, 
A  mere  Antimachus,  a  sink  of  vice.''*^ 

In  the  same  connection  the  poet  describes,  in  an  amusing 
style,  the  effects  of  the  new  principles  of  education  on  the 
manners  of  the  youth.    An  anxious  father,  driven  from  his 


*  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  II :  104—117.      (Nabes  960  seq-) 
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b<5d  before  the  dawii  of  day  by  inability  to  sleep,  expresses 
bis  iliipatience  at  the  extravagance  of  his  son 

**  There'8}my  young  hopeful  too,  he  sleeps  it  through, 
Snug  under  five  fat  blankets  at  the  least, 
Woi&d  I  could  sleep  so  sound !  but  my  poor  eyes 
Have  no  sleep  in  them ;  what  with  debts  and  duns 
And  stable  keeper*s  bills,  which  this  fine  spark 
Heaps  on  my  back,  [  lie  ai^rake  the  whilst, 
And  what  cares  he  but  to  coil  up  his  locks, 
Ride,  drive  his  horses,  dream  of  them  all  night. 
Whilst  I,  poor  devil,  may  go  hang."* 

In  passing  from  Greece  to  Rome,  the  first  difference  that 
we  notice  between  the  mode  of  training  youth  in  the  two 
nations  is,  that  at  Rome  education  was  not,  as  in  Greece,  the 
business  of  the  state.  In  both  countries  jthe  same  general 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the^  individual  prevailed. 
If  the  state  was  prominent  among  the  Greeks,  so  was  it 
among  the  Romans.  If  the  Greek  must  live  and  die  in  the 
state,  so  also  must  the  Roman,  Nevertheless  at  Rome  the 
state,  except  in  special  cases,  interfered  very  little  with  the 
training  of  the  youth,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  public 
education.  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  education,  the 
common  people  in  the  good  times  of  the  republic,  had  none 
at  all.f  They  had  no  instruction  in  reading  anc}  writing,  and 
no  systematic  physical  training  similar  to  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics. Education  among  the  Romans  was  a  domestic  matter. 
The  youth  remained  at  home  with  his  parents  during  all  that 
period,  which  at  Athens  was  spent  at  school.     The  parents 


^Mitfckeirs  Aristophanes  H:  8.  (id.  8^-18.) 
t  It  most  not,  hower^r,  from  this  be  inferred  that  th^  lowet 
classes  among  the  Romans  were  destitute  of  all  calture. 
Rude  as  at  the  period  referred  to  they  doubtless  were,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  characterized  by  a  hi^h  degree  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy.  *'  Indessen  haben  aach  die  R5mer 
indieser  Hinsichtvor  den  iibrigen  Volkern  einea  wesentlichen 
iTorzug,  und  diesen  Mochten  wir  namentUch  darin  finden, 
dass  bei  Ihnen  die  plebejische  Jugend,  schon  in  der  friiherst- 
OH  Zeiten,  nicht  aller  Bildung  fremd  blieb,  wenn  diese  aueh 
von  der  patricischen  wesentlich  verschieden  war."  Cramer's 
Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  414. 
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were  regarded  as  the  natural  teachers  of  the  child,  and  on 
them  the  education  depended.  Many  distinguished  Romans, 
for  instance  Cato  and  Augustus,  instructed  their  children 
either  wholly  or  in  part  themselves.  There  were  indeed 
■ome  schools  at  Rome,  but  a  system  of  common  schools  for 
the  people,  such  as  the  Athenians  maintained  from  a  very 
early  period,  was  there  unknown.  Plutarch  finds  fault  with 
Numa  because  he  instituted  no  system  of  education,  and 
thinks  he  showed  himself  in  this  much  inferior  to  Lycurgus.* 
The  diflference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  education 
in  respect  to  female  influence  was  very  great.  Among  the 
Orientals  and  the  Greeks,  education  was  wholly  engross- 
ed by  the  men.  The  mind  of  woman  (with  the  singular  ex- 
ception of  the  Courtesans)  was  not  cultivated,  and  of  course 
she  was  not  fitted  to  exert  an  extensive  influence  in  educa- 
tion. At  Rome  the  prominence  of  woman  was  a  new  devel- 
opment in  the  history  of  humanity.  Numa,  by  his  institu- 
tions, elevated  the  wife  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  her 
husband.  She  received  the  keys  at  marriage,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  share  in  the  work  of  education.  In  Greece,  ma- 
ternal responsibility  ceased  when  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  withdrawn  from  female  supervision  and  committed  to 
the  charge  of  teachers.  From  this  time  the  mother  was  not 
allowed  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  her  son.  Even  at  Athens  in 
the  midst  of  ail  the  cultivation  and  refinement  that  prevailed, 
the  women  were  far  from  being  qualified  for  the  business  of 
instruction.  Shut  up  in  the  female  apartments,  and  watched 
with  oriental  jealousy,  they  spent  their  time  in  decorating 
their  persons  or  overseeing  household  affairs.  But  at  Rome, 
woman  moved  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  exerted  a  far  nobler 
influence.  Antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  no  more  beauti- 
ful conception  than  that  of  a  Roman  matron  training  up  her 
children.  The  lofty  virtue  which  the  Roman  institutions 
cherished  never  appeared  more  charming  than  when,  soften- 
ed by  the  tenderness  of  maternal  affection,  and  surrounded 
by  the  attractions  of  female  beauty,  it  was  occupied  in  the 
important  work  of  moulding  the  youthful  mind.  The  author 
of  the  Dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  who  ascribes  the  decline  of 
eloquence  and  the  arts  in  the  later  days  to  the  negligence  of 


'  Comparison  of  Numa  and  Lycurgos. 
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parents,  the  ignorance  of  teachers,  -and  the  indolence  of 
youth,  has  occasion  to  describe  the  influence  of  mothers  in  the 
good  days  of  the  Republic.  "  Each  one*s  son,  born  of  a  vir- 
tuous wife,  was  educated  not  in  the  hut  of  a  bought  nurse, 
but  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  his  mother,  whose  especial  praise 
it  was  to  manage  the  family  and  be  devoted  to  her  children. 
Some  elder  relative  also  was  selected,  to  whose  approved  and 
excellent  management  all  the  offspring  of  the  family  might  be 
intrusted,  in  whose  presence  it  was  not  permitted  to  speak 
an  improper  word  or  do  a  dishonorable  action.  And  she, 
regulated  with  integrity  and  propriety,  not  only  the  studies 
and  employments  but  also  the  sports  and  relaxations  of  the 
boys.  So  we  have  understood  that  Cornelia  the  mother  of 
Gracchi,  Aurelia  the  mother  of  Caesar,  and  Atia  of  Augustus, 
superintended  their  education  and  instructed  these  young 
princes.  This  discipline  and  strictness  aimed  at  this,  that 
each  one's  mind  ingenuous  and  pure,  and  perverted  by  no  evil 
influences,  might  heartily  embrace  honorable  employments 
and  whether  it  inclined  to  military  life,  or  civil  law,  or  the 
study  of  eloquence,  might  pursue  that  alone,  and  thoroughly 
acquire  it."* 

rlutarch  says  that  though  the  Gracchi  had  greater  natural 
advantages  than  any  other  men  in  Rome,  yet  they  owed 
more  to  their  mother  than  to  nature  ;t  and  Uicero  tells  us 
that  Gracchus  was  instructed  from  his  boyhood  by  his  mother 
Cornelia,  and  by  her  direction  taught  the  Greek  language.^ 
We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  all  Roman  mothers  were 
Cornelias,  Aurelias,  or  Atias.  These  were  remarkable  wo- 
men. Yet  they  show  us  what  some  Roman  mothers  were, 
and  they  set  before  us  the  pattern  of  maternal  character  to 
which  thousands  of  mothers  at  Rome  bore  some  resemblance. 
But  these  were  specimens  of  female  character  such  as  Greece 
never  produced.  At  Sparta,  the  women  by  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus  were  removed  from  their  proper  sphere  and  in- 


♦  De  Oratoribus  ^28. 

t  Plut.  Gracch.  vit.  ^I. 

X  Fuit  Gracchus  diligently  Comeli8&  matris  a  puero  doctus, 
et  Grscis  Uteris  eruditus.  Cic.  Brut.  ^27.  Legimus  epistolas 
Cornelise,  matris  Gracchorum ;  apparet.  filios  non  tam  iii 
gremio  educates,  quam  in  sermone  matris,  ib  ^58. 
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npittd  With  a  ncldfcctilirfe  spirit,  which,  although  it  maintained 
a  tace  of  heroes,  wai  nevertheless  unnatural  and  unlovely. 
Their  judgment  was  sharpened  and  their  views  elevated,  bu* 
all  the  softer  and  gentler  aflfections  of  the  sex  were  crashed 
by  the  absorbing  spirit  of  nationality.  Bui  2Lt  Rome,  feeling 
Wa^  cherished — the  Natural  and  beautiful  emotions  of  the 
fcfi^rt  were  not  blighted,  and  there  woman  appeared  in  her 
ftative  dignity  and  grace.  The  Spartan  mothers  taught  theit 
ions  how  to  die,  the  Roman  how  to  live  and  die  too.  If  any 
otte  vvould  see  the  difference  between  the  highest  specimens 
t»f  ft^tnale  cultivation  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  let  him  ob- 
iSetve  oh  the  one  hand  the  beautiful  but  dissolute  Aspasia 
teaching  Socrates  the  art  of  speakings  and  on  the  other  Cor- 
nelia presenting  to  her  jeweled  visitor  her  well  instructed 
children  with  the  memorable  expression  of  maternal  affection 
and  maternal  pride,  "  These  are  my  jewels  !"  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  influence  such  mothers  must  have  exerted 
m  Rottian  education.  As  the  youth  remained  until  fifteett 
always  at  home,  the  moulding  power  of  the  mothet  was  de- 
cisive. And  We  may  see  the  relation  between  this  ihode  of 
education  and  the  character  of  the  Romans.  Maternal  in- 
fluence is  exerted  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  law  as  in  a  gen- 
eral and  more  silent  way,  by  the  force  of  affection ;  and 
history  tells  us  that  the  earlier  Romans  in  their  public  affail^ 
were  governed  less  by  law""  than  by  feeling  and  custom.* 
The  oignity  of  a  Roman  mother  had  power  to  restrain  the 
most  impetuous  youth,  and  her  sacred  image  hovering  over 
him,  like  the  vision  of  a  goddess,  pointed  him  to  the  path  of 
irtrtue  and  of  honor.  It  was  the  glory  of  Cotiolanus  to  giVfe 
his  mother  joy-t 

Another  feature  of  the  Roman  education  Which  distinguish- 
ed it  from  that  of  the  Greeks  is,  that  its  prevailing  character 
was  not  intellectual  but  moral.  The  Athenians  cultivated  the 
intellect,  the  Romans  the  affections.  We  have  said  indeed, 
that  the  Athenians  aimed  in  their  education  at  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  And  so  they  did.  But 
the  actual  result  of  their  system  was  a  high  state  of  intellec- 


*  "  Non  pas  par  crainte,  non  pas  par  raison,  mais  par  pai- 
ilioii."    Montesquieu, 
t  Plut.  LifeofCoriolahus. 
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tmd  cuIlivEtion,and  a  taste  of  the  mcftt  excpUite  t#6MttHmt, 
wUle  the  moral  sense  was  blunted  by  vice.  The  Roman 
ediK^tion  in  this  respect  approached  more  to  the  Spartan 
than  to  the  Athenian,  and  in  moral  effect  it  far  surpassed 
both.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Orientals  H? ed  in  the  future, 
the  Greeks  in  the  present,  ami  the  Romans  in  the  past.  And 
it  is  true  that  the  Romans  in  their  education  made  great  use 
<rf  history.    Reyerence  for  their  ancestors  may  even  be  re- 

Erded  as  its  central  point.  Their  forefathers  were  deified, 
5  £siults  of  their  more  immediate  predecessors  were  forgot- 
ten, ^eir  virtues  magnified,  and  their  characters  held  up  as 
pattenis  for  imitation.  Not  only  di 
wom^  also  were  eulogised  in  funera 
Cesar  pronounced  over  the  body  of  his 
in  which  he  set  forth  her  virtues.f  Th 
things  was  great.  The  principle  of  r< 
developed.  Deference  to  superiors  in 
comer-stone  of  character,t  and  the  you 
lected  to  rise  up  in  the  presence  of  ag 
dsath.^  In  the  Roman  education,  evej 
corum.ll  Whatever  might  be  the  v 
youth,  modesty  was  to  be  the  crown  a 
If  the  want  of  courage  was  disgraceful, 
(rf  modesty.  When  Cato  ^said  he  wi 
should  turn  red  and  not  white,  he  ex 
feeling  of  Rome. 

Another  feature  of  the  Roman  education  was  that  it  aimed 
chiefly  at  utility.  As  in  the  literature,  so  in  the  education 
of  the  Romans  the  practical  feeling  predominated.  With 
the  Greeks,  music  was  so  important  a  branch  that  it  embrac- 
ed all  others,  and  with  them,  music  led  to  the  development 


♦  Liv.  V :   50.     Plut.  De  Virtutibus  Muiierum. 

t  Plut.  C.  Jul.  Caes.  Vit.  ^5. 

X  Apud  antiquissimos  Romanorum  neque  generi  neque 
pecuniee  praestantior  honos  tribui  quam  aetati  solitns  ;  major- 
eeque  natu  k  minoribus  colebantur  ad  deClim  prope  et  paren- 
tum  vicem  ;  atque  omni  in  loco,  inquo  omni  specie  honoris 
priores  patioresque  habiti.     A.  Gellii  Noct.  Att.  II :  14. 

^   Cramer's  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :   367. 

I    Cic.  De  Officius  1 :   35. 
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But  the  Homans 
heir  objects  of  in- 
\ — ^at  the  wants  of 

sen  in  the  objects 
me  studies.  The 
jtry  as  a  slcpping- 
ned  it  for  purposes 
iding,  writing,  and 
because  they  were 
it  all  knowledge  is 
but  at  nature  and 
pvas  the  prominent 
The  fine  arts  were 
esteemed  above  all 
s  useful,  and  after- 
le  whole  life  of  the 
for  what?  For  a 
h  might  be  twined 
t  the  Roman  valued 
wreath,  but  for  the 
and  mercenary  aim 
ire  for  the  poets,  as 
here  was  no  regard 
they  were  cultivat- 
sical  education  the 
the  veil  and  instru- 
lans  trained  it  only 
ical  education  was 
by  the  Greeks.  In 
astics.  But  the  Ro- 
mans looked  on  gymnastics,  except  in  relation  to  war,  as  fit  for 
slaves  rather  than  freemen,  and  considered  the  prevalence  of 
such  exercises  as  evidence  of  effeminacy.  The  Romans 
were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity  that  cultivated  foreign  lan- 

ffuages.  This  study,  however,  was  prosecuted  only  in  the 
ater  ages,  and  their  pursuit  of  it  was  owing  not  to  a  love  of 
literature,  but  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  the  extent  of  their 
possessions. 


•  Juv.Sat.  XIV.    Hor.Sat.II:  8. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  the  Grecian  education,  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  went  hand  in  hand>  and  that  the  metaphysical 

Srenius  of  the  Greeks  at  length  caused  philosophy  to  stand 
brth  as  the  highest  summit  of  intellectual  culture.     But  such 
was  notthe  result  at  Rome.  The  idea  of  Isocrates,  that  oratory 
is  the  pinnacle  of  human  excellence,  and  that  a  faultless  ora- 
tor is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  human  nature,  was  first 
nationalized  in  the  Roman  world*    The  genius  of  Rome  was 
not  of  a  philosophical  cast.  Philosophy,  as  well  as  all  culture, 
was  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  later  times  ' 
it  was  extensively  cultivated  th 
genial  soil.     Rome  produced  n 
versatile  genius  of  Cicero  gave  h 
studies,  and  his  writings  show 
away  the  rhetorical  amplification 
and  to  approach  in  his  style  mi 
which  philosophy  requires.     Bu 
forth  and  assuming  his  native  p 
treatises  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric 
uppermost.     In  the  early  ages  i 
philosophy  were  viewed  with  a  j 
highly  dangerous  to  the  public 
and  sternness  strugded  long  a^ 
influence  of  Cato,  the  Greek  p 
were  at  length  banished  frome  J 
suppose  that  there  was  somethin 
ters  of  the  men  who  then  taught 
increased  the  existing  prejudice 
after  the  introduction  of  philoso] 
by  Cicero,  and  especially  after  tl 

sive  intercourse  with  Greece  through  the  Roman  conquests  in 
the  east,  it  was  impossible  to  repress  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.  Teachers  in  both  these  sciences  were  eagerly 
sought  by  the  youth  at  home  and  abroad.  Rhetoric  especially 
was  cultivated  with  ardor.  Caesar  not  only  wrote  commenta- 
ries in  the  camp  and  a  Latin  grammar,  but  also  assiduously 
practised  declaraations.t  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
unconditional  obedience  prevailed  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  but 


*  Bucheri  Jnstitutiones  Histor.  Philos.  287. 
t  Cramer's  Geschichte  der  £rziehung  1 :  423. 
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ia  later  tupoes^  and  especially  under  the  empire^  oratory  was 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  troc^.  Not  Ca^ar 
alone  but  Pompey,  Anthony,  Augustus,  and  other  Roman 
commanders  were  in  the  constant  habitof  decIanaaticHi.  While 
the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Greeks  delifihied  in  philosopl^,tlM» 

Sactical  feeling  of  the  Romsuis  preierred  oratory.  In  the 
_  gher  schools  at  Rome,  rhetoric  became  in  later  times,  the 
%bief  naeans  of  intellectual  discipline.  Law  asd  eloquence 
ipje^e  there  regarded  as  the  noblest  objects  of  pursuit.  The 
bonds  of  Grecian  philosophy,  which  for  ceniuries  bound  the 
modem  world»  aire  broken  ;  but  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome 
'  rmanent  laws  to  Christendom. 

we  sketched  some  of  the  features  of  the  Greek 
education.  In  doing  this  we  have  aimed  not 
iou  of  details  but  at  the  development  of  princi« 
re  was  not  time  for  both,  and  the  root  is  m.one 
\  the  branch.  If  any  one  supposes  that  because 
is  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  passed  away 
years  ago,  their  characteristics  are  to  us  of  no 
)ortance,  he  errs;  for  human  nature  remains 
md  the  principles  whjch  must  govern  the  right? 
nan  are  immutable 

J,  hmits,  and  application  of  the  power  of  the 
ition ;  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  education 
dreu  of  the  state ;  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  this 
necessity,  and  the  mode  of  physical  culture ; 
development  and  instruction ;    the  systematic. 
)f  music  as  an  instrument  of  education ;  the  cul- 
I  taste  in  connection  with  morals ;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  and  oratory  to  each  other  and  to  education 
^  a  whole ;— these  points  in  the  Grecian  system  are  of  equal 
interest  in  our  own.     Nor  are  those  which  have  been  touched, 
upon  in  the  Roman  education  less  practical.     The  plastic 
power  of  domestic  education  without  the  interference  of  the 
state  ;  the  influence  of  mothers  and  of  the  whole  female  sex  ; 
iha  principle  of  utility  in  education,  and  the  superior  advantages 
which  attend  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  part  of  our  nature, 
are  topics  which  must  command  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
called  to  influence  the  opinions  of  their  countrymen  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  boast  ourselves  the  freest  and  best  educated  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    And.  doubtless  we  have  many  advanta- 
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j^5  of  position,  aiid  some  excell^cies  of  c];)^acterw  Bu1{  ^^ 
make  this  boast  with  two  little  knowlec^e  of  ourselves,  and  4 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  facts.  The  truth  is  that  as  in 
theoretical  education  we  are  mere  children,  so  in  practical 
education  we  are  only  unskilful  beginners.  If  the  spirit  qt 
Plato  were  restored  to  this  world,  and  instead  of  being  tran&- 
ported  to  the  classic  soil  of  his  native  Greec|6,  were  set  down 
in  one  of  our  villages,  and  after  having  been  pointed  to  ib^ 
place  where  our  youth  are  prepared  for  the  highest  stage  of 
their  education,  were  told,  "  This  is  the  Academy T  what  thidl^ 
you  he  would  say  ?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  what 
he  would  say,  (for  the  Greeks  were  polished  men,)  but  as 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  graceful  proportions,  the  fluted 
columns,  and  the  embowering  groves  ol  the  original  Academus^ 
we  are  sure  he  must  think  that  his  eye  had  lighted  on  a  very 
imperfect  imitation.  If  a  Grecian  of  the  agO;  of  Pericles  wei:et 
shown  one  of  our  school-houses — standing  on  or  m  the  street, 
its  windows  broken,  its  steps  gone,  its  door  creaking,  its  one 
chair  wrenched  out  of  shape,  its  desk  reeling  to  its  fall, — and 
were  informed  that  this  is  the  place  where  our  children  are 
educated — where  their  faculties  are  developed,  their  taste 
formed,  their  first  impressions  of  science  received,  and  their 
intellectual  character  to  a  great  extent  fixed, — should  he  speak, 
out  his  thoughts,  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  exclaina, 
"  No  wonder  they  are  barbarians !"  He  would  undoubtedly 
suppose  himself  in  Scyihia.*     There  is  among  us  a  greajl 


'^  Since  this  passage  was  indited,  the  writer  has  met  with 
a  description  of  the  school-houses  in  one  of  the  best  coanties 
of  a  state  which,  in  respect  to  education,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  Union.  It  is  by  W.  R. B*  Hubbard,  of  Norlhampon,  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  few  sentences  are  here  extracted  :  **  In  many 
districts,  the  poorest  and  most  unsightly  building  that  offend? 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  the  school-house.  Is  there  some* 
where  near  the  geogra|/hical  centre  of  the  district  a  gore  of 
land  unsuitable  for  cultivation — valueless  as  a  building  spot 
even  for  a  blacksmith's  shop— some  sand  bank,  or  some  marsh, 
of  which  the  frogs  have  held  undisputed  possession  time  oi^ 
of  mind,  there  you  may  expect  to  find  a  temple  of  science. 
There  the  youth  of  many  generations  are  to  congregate,  nx\d 
imbibe  principles  and    acquire  habits  which  will  accompany 
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work  yet  to  be  done  in  education.  And  the  first  if  not  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  is  to  acquire  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Theoretical  knowledge  must 
precede  or  accompany  practical  efforts,  or  they  will  be  sadly 
misdirected.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  some olner  portions  of  the  Union  have  already 
taken  in  this  matter  important  steps.  In  some  of  these  states 
Boards  of  Education  have  been  established,  officers  created, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  spend  their  time  for  the  improvement  of 
education,  and  appropriations  more  or  less  liberal  made  to 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools.  A  beginning — 
imperfect  though  it  is — yet  a  beginning  has  been  made.  But 
there  are  still  some  states  even  in  New  England,  and  a  much 
larger  number  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  hith- 
erto sat  by  in  silence  and  Jooked  idly  on.  It  is  to  be  ho)>ed, 
however,  that  this  indifference  will  not  be  much  longer  con- 
tinued. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  concluding  this  article,  to  bring 
into  view  a  topic  which  there  is  here  no  room  to  examine  at 
length,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve  a  more  extensive 
and  thorough  examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  We  refer 
to  the  question,  "  What  in  a  national  view  is  the  legitimate 
connexion  between  education  and  religion  ?^^  Some,  while 
they  admit  that  physical  and  intellectual  education  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  national  morality,  because  this  is  not 
their  object,  nevertheless  imagine  that  the  end  in  view  can 
be  attained  by  the  introduction  of  a  code  of  ethics,  and  a  suita- 
ble attention  to  moral  education.     If  religion  exists  in  the 


them  through  life.  Most  of  the  dwelling  houses  have  an  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort;  many  have  shade  trees  and  ornamental 
shriibbery  about  them.  But  if  you  find  a  weather-beaten 
buildincr,  with  its  blinds  swinging  upon  one  hinge,  or  lying 
upon  the  ground — with  clapboards  flapping  in  the  wind — with 
window  panes  filled  with  hats  and  shawls — with  a  pile  of 
logs  before  the  door,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  the 
eye,  and  ©very  thing  around  indicating  the  march,  not  of  mind, 
but  of  the  destroyer  ;  depend  upon  it.  that  is  the  place  selected 
for  the  wooing  of  the  muses.  Come  may  think  this  an  over- 
drawn picture,  but  it  is  from  real  life.  Would  that  it  existed 
only  in  imagination." 
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community,  it  is,  they  think,  suflBiciefnt  without  an  attempt  to\ 
introduce  it  into  systems  of  education.  Others  believe  that  it 
national  morality  is  to  be  secured,  religion  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  a  constituent  element  of  national  education.  Even 
if-they  admit  with  M.  Guizot,*  that  morality  in  its  elements 
can  be  distinguished  from  religion,  yet  they  deny  that  it  can 

*be  sustained  without  religion  by  education  of  any  kind  or  of 
all  kinds.  To  us  it  appears  that  on  this  subject  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  antiquity.  The  importance  of  religion  and  the 
insuflSciency  of  education  withoul  it  to  secure  morality  and 
give  permanence  to  free  institutions,  are  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  two  nations  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Greece  was  educated,  but  her  columns  fell.  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  developments  of  Grecian 
genius,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  could  not  save  his 
country,  .because  her  morals  were  destroyed.  Ucbpecting  the 
moral  impotence  of  education  in  Greece  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Professor  Meiners. .  "But  a  sad  observation  is  this, 
that  in  the  very  position  in  which  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  acquirements  and  arts  in  which  the  youth  were  instructed 
increased,  education  itself  grew  worse,  and  that  the  more 
their  minds  were  accomplished  with  beautiful  and  rare  arts 
and  attainments,  the  more  their  morals  and  hearts  were  cor- 
rupted."t  Rome,  when  she  knew  but  little,  was  virtuous  and 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she  knew  much,  she  was 
corrupted  by  vice  and  oppressed  by  arbitrary  power.  At  the 
most  enlightened  period  of  Italian  history,  previous  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Caesars,  Cato  Uticensis,  despairing  of  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  bared  his  bosom  to  his  sword.  We  have 
said  that  the  Roman  education-was  in  a  moral  view  superior 
to  the  Athenian.  The  cultivation  of  the  principle  of  reverence, 
the  constant  appeal  to  some  rule  of  right  or  of  decorum,  and 
the  elevation  of  maternal  influence  gave  to  the  Roman  educa- 
tion in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  the  Greek.  The  moral 
tendencies  of  the  mode  of  training  youth  at  Rome  were  not 
without  their  salutary  influence.  But  after  all  it  was  not  these 
that  fixed  the  moral  character  of  the  Romans,  for  that  was 

.  formed  by  the  religious  institutions  of  Numa.     It  must  be 


*  History  of  Civilization  p.  117. 

f  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften  II :  68. 
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Temembeied  that  in  the  best  daya  of  both  Greece  and  Romei 
education  and  religion  were  inseparable.  If  the  Greeks  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  science  were  corrunt,  the  reason  was  not 
indeed  that  they  had  no  religion^  but  that  their  religion  was 
corrupt.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  reliaions  of 
Greece  and  of  early  Rome  were  the  same.  For,  while  the 
former,  aiming  at  the  imagination  and  not  the  heart,  was  sen- ' 
sual  in  its  character  and  debased  by  the  most  revolting  fable» 
of  the  Gods,  the  latter  contained  many  elements  of  a  sound 
natural  theology.  The  absence  of  images,  the  overseeing 
providence,  if  not  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  accountability  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  elements  of  the  early  Roman 
religion  which  gave  it  no  small  amount  of  moral  influence* 
The  first  Romans  were  an  eminently  pious  race,  and  therefore 
they  were  moral.  But  this  subject  cannot  here  be  pursued.* 
We  therefore  close  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  since 
the  agitation  of  the  questions,  ^^  Shall  religion  be  incorporated 
into  our  systems  of  education  ?"  "  And  if  so,  in  what  way 
shall  this  be  done  ?'  has  been  commenced,  this  agitation  will 
be  continued  till  the  momentous  bearings  of  the  subject  are 
fully  understood.  For  on  the  solution  of  these  diflScult  prob- 
Jems  depend  in  our  country  the  prevalence  of  morality,  the 
stability  of  freedom,  the  security  of  right,  and  the  safety  of 
life  itself. 


*  For  authority  respecting  the  character  of  th(  ►n  of 

early  Rome,  and  its  superiority  oirer  that  of  Gree<  ead- 

er  is  referred  to  Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa ;  August.  itate 

Dei  IV :    31, 1 :  131 ;    Tenull.  Apologet  ^25;  Di  .  II  ; 

18,  19,  75 ;  Polyb  VI;  54 ;  Cic.  De  Harusp.  Respons.  ^  9  ; 
Bolingbroke's  Works  IV  ;  427  ;  Kreutzers  Symbolik  II :  992, 
993  ;  Hegeis  Werke  ( Vorlesungen  Uebei:  die  Philosophic  der 
Geschichte)  IX :  297.  ''  According  to  the  common  idea,  the 
Roman  religion,  with  a  change  of  name  only,  was  the  sam9 
as  the  Greek.  Upon  a  closer  inspection,  however,  the  moat 
striking  diflference  shows  itself."  **lnall  circumstances  the 
Roman  was  pious,"  etc.  For  a  contrary  view  see  Meiners  De 
Vero  Deo  p.  17:  Buchholz  Philosophische  Uiitersuchungen 
ueber  die  Romer  1 :  35. 
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ARTICLE  IIL 

ExAMiNAriOM  t«P  PllOF.  StUART  ON  Hesrews^  IX :   16-1 8» 
By  R«V'  Albert  Bkhim,  Pastor  of  the  First  PretbyterMn  Chuitfh,  fhiladelpUa. 

.10  Khr^M  ySi^  ^et^xth  ^o^vortff  kvayxri  ^p9(f6a4  -nu  Smkikivw. 

18  Odsv  ou£^  4  «r;ur>}  p^pfV  ctrfiKcro^  Ij^oteMeivKfroK 

This  passage  k  rendered  in  the  common  version,  ^'  For 
wh^e  a  teslament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the 
death  of  the  testator.  For  a  testamem  is  oi  force  after  men 
are  dead  ^  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  tes- 
lator  liveth.  Wherei^Kui  neither  the  first  testament  was 
dedicated  without  blood." 

It  is  rendered  by  Prof.  Stuart  (Com.  on  the  Hebrews,  p, 
607*)  "  Moreover^  where  there  is  a  testament,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  take  place  •;  because  a 
testament  is  valid  in  respect  to  those  only  who  are  dead, 

is  living.     Hence, 

ithout  blood." 

iterpretations  have 

1  is  found  in  our 

y  Prof.  Stuart,  by 

ritcTwill;  and  the 

meaning  covenant 

nding  each  of  the 

current  of  authori- 

^  defended  by  Prof. 

S.,  j^t  it  is  not  «o  decided  as  to  make  it  improper  to  enquire 

into  the  validity  <rf  this  exposition. 

As  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  important  passages  in  tJie  New  Testament,  depends  on 
the  sense  aflSxed  to  the  word  diodrtxri,  it  will  be  proper  to  pre- 
cede the  partkrular  examination  of  the  passage,  by  a  brief 
enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  term  in  the  Bible  that  is  more 

*  Second  Edition  of  the  Commentary.  4"* 
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important  than  this,  or  the  si^jnifications  attached  to  which 
ramifies  itself  farther,  and  gives  form  to  more  views  in  the- 
ology. I  need  not  say  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  entire 
systems  of  belief  in  regard  to  covenants ;  that  the  views 
attached  to  this  word  modify  or  control  the  views  which  we 
entertain  of  the  divine  dealings  with  Adam  and  with  all  his 
posterity,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  plan 
of  redemption  are  also  moulded  very  much  by  the  sense 
attached  to  this  word.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of 
immense  moment,  whether  the  usual  explanations  of  thi» 
word  are  true,  cr  whether  they  da  not  tend  to  Tead  the  mind 
into  error.  It  has  been  no  common  calamity,  if  erroneous 
views  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  have  been  allowed  to  lead 
a  mind  like  that  of  Prof.  S.  into  error  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible. 

The  word  ^laA^xti  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  thirty-three 

times.     It  is  translated  covenant  in  the  common  verson,  in 

Luke  i :  72,  Acts  iii :  25 ;  vii :  8,  Rom.  ix  :  4;  xi :  27,   GaL 

iii :  15,  17;  iv :   24,  Eph.  ii :  12,  Heb.  viii :  6,  8,  9  bis,  10, 

ix  :  4  6w;x:  16,    xii :  24,  xiii :  20.     In  every  other  in- 

"  3red  testament.    In  four  of  those  instances, 

Mark  xiv  :  24,  Luke  xxii :  20,  and  1  Cor. 

d  with  reference  to  the  institution  or  celebra- 

's  supper.     In  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  nol 

undred  times,  in  considerably  more  than  two 

Dh,  it  is  the'translation  of  the  word  n'^^a.    In 

jch.  xi :  14,  it  is  the  translation  of  the  word 

)d ;  once,  Deut.  ix :  5,  as  the  translation  of 

"0*5,   word;    once,   Jer.  xxiv  :    18,  as    the    translation    of 

ft*i^si  '^inm,  words  of  the  covenant;    once.  Lev.  xxvi:   IK 

as  the  translation  of  aM'ra,  tabernacle  ;  once  Ex.  xxxi :  7,  a» 

the  translation  of  rri?,  testimony ;  it  occurs  once,  Ezek.  xxvi : 

28,  where  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text  i» 

doubtful,  and  three  times,    1  Sam.  xi :  2,  xx :  8,    1  Kmgs, 

viii :  9,  when  the  word  i»  not  in  the  Hebrew  texK    Fromlhiff 

use  of  the  word  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  it  is 

evident  that  they  regarded  it  as  the  proper  translation  of  the 

Hebrew  in'^^a,  and  as  conveying  the  same  sense  which  that 

word  conveys.     It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the 

writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  led  to  the  use  of  this 

word,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  they  found  it  in  the 
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Tersion  which  was  in  common  use,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
also,  that  they  regarded  this  word  as  fairly  conveying  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  ri-i'ia.  On  no  principle  can  it 
be  supposed,  that  inspired  and  honest  men  would  use  a  word 
in  referring  to  transactions  in  the  Old  Testament  which  did 
not  fairly  convey  the  idea  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  meant  to  convey.  The  use  being  thus  re- 
garded as  settled,  there  are  some  remarkable  facts  which 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  demanding  attention  and 
explanation.     These  facts  are  the  following. 

(1.)  The  word  ^ia^fix»j  is  not  the  word  which  properly 
denotes  compact,  agreement,  or  covenant.  That  word  is 
tfuv%»i-^or  m  other  forms  (fv)ih((ig,  and  (f\j>ik<sl9iL;  or  if  the 
word  ^laA^xri,  is  used  in  that  significatidn  it  is  only  re- 
motely, and  as  a  secondary  meaning.  See  Passow,  Comp, 
the  Septuagint  in  Isa.  xxviii :  15,  xxx  :  1,  Dan.  xi :  6,  Wis- 
dom i:  16,  1  Mac.  x:  26,  2  Mac.  xiii:  25;  xiv:  26,  It 
is  not  the  word  which  a  Greek  would  have  naturally  used  to 
denote  a  compact,  or  covenant.  He  would  have  employed  it 
to  denote  a  disposition,  orderinff,  or  arrangement  of  things, 
whether  of  religious  rites,  civil  customs,  or  property ;  or  if 
used  in  reference  to  a  compact,  it  would  have  been  with  the 
idea  of  an  arrangement^  or  ordering  of  matters,  not  with 
the  primary  notion  of  an  agreement  with  another. 

(2.)  The  word  tfuv^^jxij  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  all  the  allusions  to  the  transactions  between  God 
and  man,  this  word  is  never  employed.  For  some  cause, 
the  writers  and  speakers  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  the  word  would  convey  an  improper 
idea,  or  leave  an  impression  which  they  did  not  wish  to  leave. 
Though  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  the 
various  transactions  between  God  and  man,  and  especially, 
if  they  had  the  common  views  which  prevail  now  in  theology, 
they  would  have  selected  this  word,  yet  with  entire  uniform- 
ity they  have  avoided  it.  No  one  of  them — though  the  word 
^iaAY{Kv\  has  been  used  by  no  less  than  six  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament — has  been  betrayed  in  a  single  instance 
into  the  use  of  the  word  tfuv^^jxr)  or  has  differed  from  his 
brethren  in  the  use  of  the  language  employed.  This  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  concert  or  collusion, 
but  it  must  have  been  founded  in  some  reason  which  operated 
equally  on  all  their  minds* 
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(3.)  Id  like  manner,  ftnd  with  tike  remiurkable  ani&Nraiity^ 
tlie  word  (fvvBrpcri  i»  never  used  in  the  Septuagint,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  arrar^ement  or  **  coyenant"  between  God  and 
man.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  but  once,  the 
word  tfwvl^xij  i»  used  in  ibal  sense.  **^With  great  circum- 
spection didst  thou  judge  thine  own  sons,  unto  whose  fathers 
thou  hast  sworn,  and  made  covenants  of  ffood  pronjfises,^ — 
e^xou^  xcu  (fwdrixof  iSuxoig  wyaAiLv  \Miro(f')(i(fs(fiy^  in  the  three  only 
other  instances  in  which  the  word  tfuv^^xij  is  used  in  the  Sep- 
tuagmt,  it  is  with  reference  to  contacts  between  man  and  man. 
Isa.  xxviii  :  15,  "  and  with  death  we  are  at  agreement*' — 
xai  JflToiVoH*^  i^'Sra,  «-ou  ^avarou  (fvvArpcag — ^where  it  is  a  transla* 
tion  of  ntn ;  Dan.  xi ::  6,  "^the  king^is  daughter  of  the  south 
shjiU  come  to  the  king  ef  the  north  to  make  an  agreement,^ 
fl-ou  flfoi^cfai  tfovd^aj,  where  it  is  a  trani^ation  of  tt'^nB^iJg,  recti' 
tudes,  or  rights  f  and  Isa.  xxx  r  i,  *^that  coyer  with  a  covering 
but  not  of  my  spirit,"  where  it  is  a  translation  of  n^Sb,  cover- 
mg-,  and  refers  to  compactSy  according  to  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  made  with  other  nations..  This  remarkable  fact, 
that  the, word  tfuvd^xrj  is  never  used  by  the  authors  ef  that 
ancient  version  to  denote  any  transaction  between  God  and 
msm,  shows  also  that  there  was  some  reason  for  it  which 
acted  on  their  mind»  with  entire  uniformity.  No  man  can 
believe  that  that  whde  version  was  made  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, or  even  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  by  men  acting  in 
concert,  and  the  reason,  therefore,  why  they  avoided  the  use 
of  this  word,  must  have  been  9ne  that  would  occur  to  many 
minds,  and  must  have  been  so  strong  and  decided  as  to  keep 
them  from  varying  from  one  another. 

(4.)  It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  neither  m  the  Septua- 
gint nor  the  New  Testament,  is  the  word  5iad^x>)  ever  used  in 
the  sense  of  will  or  testament^  unless  it  be  in  the  case 
before  us,  Heb.  ix  :  16,  17.  This  is  conceded  on  all  handsy 
and  is  admitted  expressly  by  Prof.  Stuart,  (p-  439,)  though 
he  still  defends  this  use  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  indisputable  fact,  and  to  show 
its  importance  in  regard  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  in  another  place  At  present  it  is  necessary  ta 
remark  on  it  only  as  flp/«ct  which  no  on^  will  call  in  question^ 

A  very  important  enquiry  at  once  presents  itself  here,  and 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  received  a  solution  which 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory.,    ft  is,  why  was* 
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ibe  woid  5iad^»j  selected  by  the  writorg  of  the  New  TestameiU 
if)  express  the  nature  of  the  transaction  between  God  and  man 
in  the  plan  of  salvation?  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
they  found  this  word  uniformly  used  in  the  Septuaffint,  and 
that  they  employed  it  as  expressing  the  idea  which  they 
designed  to  convey,  with  su^ient  accuracy.  But  this  is 
only  removing  the  difficulty  one  step  farther  back  where  it 
remains  in  all  its  force.  Why  did  the  lxx.  adopt  this  word  ? 
Why  did  they  not  rather  use  the  word  Cuv^^xtj,  the  common  and 
af^ropriate  Greek  word  to  express  the  notion  of  a  covenant  1 
And  why,  if  there  was  no  settled  plan,  or  no  propriety  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  use  of  the  word  5ia^^j«i  did  they  ad- 
here to  it  with  such  remarkable  uniformity,  a  uniformity 
which  has  probably  not  a  parallel  in  the  use  of  an  important 
word  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

In  regard  to  tnis  enquiry,  it  was  suggested  by  the  late 
Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the 
reason  might  have  been  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  were  surrounded  by  the  heathen,  and  who  supposed 
that  their  work  would  be  read  by  them,  were  unwilling  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Great  God  had  entered  into  a 
compact^  or  an  agreement  with  his  creature  man.  That  idea, 
he  supposed,  would  have  been  revolting  to  them,  and  to  avoid 
this,  they  used  the  word  5ia^rix*3 — as  conveying  the  thought 
that  God  meant  merely  to  express  his  voulj  or  to  make  a 
testament  in  regard  to  what  he  required  them  to  do,  similar 
to  that  which  a  man  makes  of  his  property  when  he  dies. 
How  far  considerations  likQ  this  may  have  influenced  their 
minds,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  It  is  scarcely, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  could 
have  been  formed  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  with- 
out an  express  agreement  or  compact  among  themselves; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  more  re- 
finement and  artifice  in  the  supposition  than  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  occurred  in  making  that  translation. 

A  reason  may,  however,  be  suggested  for  this  remarkable 
fact,  which  seems  to  be  liable  to  no  objection.  It  is,  that  in 
the  apprehension  of  all  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  6ia4^x>}  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  proper  signification  fairly  conveyed  the  sense  of 
of  the  Hebrew  word  n^i'^si,  that  the  word  tfuvd^jw),  or  compact^ 
agreement^  wouki  not  express  thai  idea ;  and  that  they  nevi^ 
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meant  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  either  that 
God  entered  into  a  compact  or  covenant  with  man^  or  that 
Jie  made  a  will  They  meant  to  represent  him  as  making 
an  arrangement^  a  disvositionf  an  ordering  of  things,  by 
which  his  service  mignt  be  kept  up,  and  by  which  men 
might  be  saved  ;  but  they  were  equally  remote  from  repre- 
senting him  as  making  a  compact,  or  a  will.  In  support  of 
this  supposition,  we  may  allege  (1.)  the  remarkable  •uni- 
formity in  the  manner  m  which  the  word  ^ia^^*i  is  used, 
showing  that  there  was  some  settled  principle  from  which 
they  never  departed  ;  but  (2.)  and  mainly,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  itself.  In  its  original  and  appropriate  signification, 
it  is  just  the  word  that  was  needed,  and  will  accord  with  all 
the  usages  of  the  word  fi'^ia.  Prof.  Stuart  has,  undoubted- 
ly, given  the  accurate  original  sense  of  the  word.  "  The 
real,  genuine,  and  oriffinal  meaning  of  dio&rjxri  is,  arrange- 
mentj  disposition,  or  disposal  of  any  thing,"  p.  440.  The 
Word  from  which  it  is  derived — diariQr^iM — means,  to  place 
apart,  or  asunder ;  and  then  to  set,  arrange,  dispose  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Passoio.  From  this  original  signification  is 
derived  the  use  which  the  word  has  with  singular  uniformity 
in  the  Scriptures.  For  although  in  classic  Greek,  the  word 
remotely  has  the  signification  of  wilt  or  testament  (Passow), 

Jet  it  never  has  that  sense  in  the  Bible,  unless  the  passage 
efore  us  be  an  instance  (Stuart,  p.  439) ;  and  though  in  the 
classic  Greek  also  the  word  may  have  the  notion  of  a  cove 
nant  or  compact  remotely  {Passow),  yet  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  that  meaning  in  a  single  instance  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
denotes  the  arrangement,  disposing,  or  ordering  of  things 
which  God  made  in  relation  to  mankind,  by  which  he  de- 
signed to  keep  up  his  worship  on  the  earth,  and  to  save  the 
soul.  It  means  neither  covenant  nor  will ;  not  compact  or 
legacy ;  not  agrj^ement,  or  testament.  It  is  an  arrangement 
of  an  entirely  different  order  from  either  of  them ;  where  the 
sacred,  writers  with  singular  care,  and  with  an  uniformity 
which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  presiding  influ- 
ence of  the  One  Eternal  Spirit  that  inspired  them,  have 
avoided  the  suggestion  that  God  had  made  with  man  either  a 
compact  or  a  will.  Unhappily,  we  hare  no  one  word  which 
precisely  expresses  this  idea,  and  hence  our  conceptions 
are  constantly  floating  between  the  conception  of  an 
agreement,  or  a  testament ;  and  the  views  which  we  have 
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are  as  unsettled  as  they  are  unscriptural.  The  simple  idea 
is,  that  God  has  made  an  arrangement,  or  disposition  of 
tilings  by  which  his  worship  may  be  regulated  ;  by  which 
man  may  approach  him,  and  by  which  they  may  be  saved 
— an  arrangement  having  all  the  force  of  law,  and  which  men 
are  not  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  disregard.  Under  the  Jewish 
economy  this  arrangement  assumed  one  form ;  under  the 
Christian  another.  In  neither  was  it  a  compact  or  covenant 
between  two  parties,  and  where  one  party  would  be  at  liberty 
to  reject  the  terms  proposed  ;  in  neither  was  it  a  testament 
or  will,  as  if  God  had  died  and  left  a  legacy  to  man. 

If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  they  should  materially 
shape  the  views  in  the  interpretation  of  me  Bible.  Whole 
treatises  of  divinity  have  been  written  on  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  words  tT^^a,  and  Sttt^rpcri — ^understood  as  meaning  cove- 
nant. Volumes  of  angry  controversy  have  been  published 
on  the  nature  of  the  "  covenant "  with  Adam,  and  on  its  in- 
fluence on  his  posterity ;  and  in  no  subject,  perhaps,  are  the 
views  of  men  more  indefinite  than  in  regard  to  this  "  cove- 
nant "  which  they  are  supposed  to  make  with  God  in  the 
purposes  of  salvation.  The  only  literal  "covenant"  which 
can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  plan  of  salvation  is  that 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son — though  even  the 
existence  of  any  such  covenant  is  rather  the  result  of  pious 
and  learned  imagining  than  of  any  distinct  statement  in  the 
volume  of  revelation.  The  simple  statement  there  is,  that 
God  has'made  an  arrangement,  the  execution  of  which  he  has 
entrusted  to  his  incarnate  Son,  and  has  proposed  it  to  man  ; 
an  arrangement  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
and  which  being  embraced  will  secure  their  salvation. 

Bearing  with  us  now  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  (Jio^xtj,  we  are 
prepared  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us, 
Heb.  ix :  16 — 1 8.  Two  interpretations  of  the  passage  have 
been  proposed,  in  one  of  which  the  word  dioArjxri  is  regarded  as 
meaning  covenant,  and  in  the  other,  as  meaning  will,  or  tes- 
tament. The  latter  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Profes- 
sor Stuart.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  examine  the 
reasons  which  he  suggests  for  this  interpretation,  and  to  state 
considerations  why  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  ;  or  rather, 
why  the  word  Sia^ipcri  should  be  regarded  here  as  employed  in 
accordance  with  its  uniform  usage  elsewhere,  to  denote  not 
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wilh  h^  mrangemeHt  or  disposition^  If  the  word  is  iisiedi 
here,  as  Professor  Stuart  supposes,  in  the  sepse  c^  ttsUxmetif 
or  wUly  then  the  idea  is,  '^  that  where  there  is  a  testamenty  i^ 
is  necessary  that  the  death  of  the  testalx)r  should  take  place, 
because  a  testament  is  valid  only  in  respect  to  those  who  ar^ 
dead,  and  has  no  force  while  the  testator  lives."  The  reascA 
of  this  is,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  a  testament,  it  relates  to 
the  disposal  of  a'man's  properly  after  he  is  dead,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  regarded  as  yalid  until  his  death  takes  place*  The 
force  di  this  remark,  according  to  this  interpnetation,  here 
would  be  that  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  maae  or  expressed 
bis  will  to  mankind,  implied  that  he  would  die  to  confirm 
it,  or  rendered  his  death  necessary  in  order  that  his  '' wiU" 
might  be  complete  or  ratified.  The  fact  of  a  "  will" — hoMptn 
involved  tn^  idea  of  the  death  of  him  who  had  made  if. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  observation  about  the  nature  of  a  ^*  will" 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  only  question  is, 
wither  such  an  illustration  would  be  pertinent  to  the  argu^ 
ment  of  the  Apostle  here,  and  whether  it  is  such  as  he  meant 
to  use.  In  opposition  to  it,  and  in  defence  of  the  other  inter- 
pretation, I  adduce  the  following  considerations. 

(1.)  The  word  iio^^xn  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  any  other 
place  in  the  New  Testament,  n(»r  in  any  other  place  in  the 
feible.  This  has  been  already  fully  shown,  and  is  fully  ad- 
mitted by  Professor  Stuart  himself.  "  The  sense  given  to 
iiaiAfyiy\  here  [by  Prof.  S.],  viz.,  testament  ox  willf  is  beyond  all 
doubt  consonant  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  tlie  Greeks  ;  cd- 
though  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  no  example 
of^  this  usage  occursy  excepting  in  the  present  passaged* 
"  The  Hebrew  t^"^^.?,  never  has  the  sense  of  Testament^^ 
pp.  439,  440.  Of  the  twenty-six  times  in  which  Paul  used 
the  word,  and  the  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  which  it 
is  elsewhere  used,  not  a  solitary  instance  confessedly  occurs, 
in  which  it  is  employed  in  tnis  sense,  unless  it  be  in  tibe 
passage  before  us.  That  must  be  a  strong  necessity  which 
will  require  us  to  depart  from  a  usage  so  uniform  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  adopt  a  meaning  which  a  word  may  have  in  a  classic 
writer.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  no  such  neces- 
sity exists  in  the  case  of  any  other  word  in  tlie  Bible,  and 
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ibftt  not  another  iastance  can  be  found  in  winch  indi  a  rtile 
of  interpretation  ig  acted  on.    It  is  not  denied  that  the  '^  exi- 

Ency  of  the  place"  may  be  such  aa  to  mstify  anch  a  uaage^ 
it  it  remains  to  be  ^Aed  whether  such  an  exigency  exials 
here. 

(2.)  The  Lord  Jesua  made  no  such  will  as  testament  as  is 
supposed  by  this  interpretation  to  bare  been  made.  Accord^ 
ing  to  this  exposition  the  ai^ument  mast  be,  that  since  it  was 
a  settled  principle  that  a  will  was  valid  only  when  the  testa^ 
tor  died,  it  was  essential  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  designed 
to  make  such  a  ^  will,'^  should  die,  or  his  death  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  confirm  it.  But  the  SaTiour  made  no  sudi 
will  or  testament;  nothing  which  can  in  any  proper  sense  be 
called  a  **  will."  He  made  no  arrangements  about  the  disp<K 
sition  of  his  property  after  his  death,  he  leftno  legacies ;  he  did 
not  even  direct  where  his  body  should  be  entombed.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  instructions,  or  in  any  wish  which  he  ex- 
pressed, which  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  called  a  toiZ/,  and 
all  the  argument  which  is  based  on  such  a  supposed  fact, 
must,  of  course,  be  merely  imaginary.  Assuredly,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  did  not  argue  on  the  supposition  of  any  such  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  what  belonged  to  the  Redeemer. 

(3.)  Such  an  illustration  would  not  be  pertinent  tothedesign 
of  the  Apostle,  or  in  keeping  with  his  argument-  In  ch.  ix; 
as  in  some  of  ihe  previous  chapters  of  the  epistle,  he  is  com- 
paring the  Jewisn  and  Christian  systems,  and  the  point  of 
comparison  in  this  chapter  relates  to  the  questicm  about  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifice  in  the  two  arrangements.  The  Apostte 
shows  that  the  arrangement  for  shedding  blood  in  sacrifice 
entered  into  both  systems ;  that  the  high  priest  of  both  of- 
fered blood  as  an  expiation ;  that  the  hdy  place,  in  the  one 
instance  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  other  in  heaven,  was  en- 
tered with  blood,  and  tliat  consequently  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  a  victim  was  supposed  in  both  arrangements  or  dis- 
pensations. The  argument  is,  that  the  former  dispensation 
or  covenant  was  ratified  with  blood  ;  and  that  the  shedding  of 
blood  was  supposed  in  the  whole  arrangement.  See  vs.  19 — 
22.  The  argument  is  not  at  all  that  Moses  made  a  will  or 
testament  which  could  be  of  force  only  when  he  died,  and 
that  the  same  thing  was  necessary  in  the  new  arrangement^ 
but  it  was  that  the  former  covenant  was  ratified  with  blood,  or 
by  the  death  of  a  victim,  and  that  it  might  be  expected  that 
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the  new  arrangement  would  be  confirmed  in  this  manner. 
Moses  made  no  will  or  testament  that  required  his  death  in 
order  to  confirm  it.  No  such  occurrence  is  alluded  to  in 
his  writings  ;  nothing  of  this  kind  in  fact  existed.  With 
what  pertinency  or  propriety,  therefore,  could  there  be  an 
allusion  to  a  will  in  the  new  dispensation?  flow  could 
such  a  **  will"  constitute  a  parallelism  with  what  occurred  in 
Ihe  time  of  Moses  ?  How  could  its  necessity  be  shown,  or  its 
imture  illustrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  ancient  dispensation  ? 
The  difficulty  involved  in  this  consideration,  on  the  inter^ 
pretation  adopted  by  Prof.  Stuart,  is  so  great,  that  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  obviate  it.  The  considerations  which  he 
suggests  in  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  or  in  anticipation  of 
the  difficulty — for  the  statement  occurs  in  a  general  summary 
of  the  argument  in  chs.  v — x:  18 — are  conveyed  in  ilie  fol- 
lowing words,  "  The  mention  of  Christ's  death  here  (ch.  ix ; 
15)  in  connexion  with  the  assurance  effected  by  it  of  a  hea- 
venly inheritance  for  believers,  affords  occasion  for  the  writer 
to  compare  the  word  6ia^^xij  ratified  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
with  the  SKxAijxou  which  are  ratified  by  the  death  of  testators. 
The  Greek  word  6ia&rix7i  not  only  answers  to  n'^ia,  but  also 
means  such  an  arrangement  as  is  made  by  a  man's  last  will 
or  testamentj  and  is  employed,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  latter 
sense.  Hence  our  author,  after  asserting  (ix:  1 5)  that  Christ's 
death  made  sure  such  an  inheritance  to  believers,  falls  very 
naturally  upon  comparing  the  dKxAyixr^  thus  ratified  by  the  death 
of  Jesus,  with  the  oia&rixM  ratified  by  the  death  of  testators. 
Such,  says  he,  is  the  custom  among  men  in  regard  to  testa- 
mentSf  that  the  death  of  the  testators  must  supervene,  in 
order  to  give  them  full  effect  and  confirmation,  ix.  16,  17 
Even  the  first  ^lo^^xij  (ri'^'TSi)  although  it  could  not  be  so 
appropriately  called  a  testament^  was  sanctioned  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  in  which  the  new  6ia%>j  is  sanctioned,"  that 
is  by  blood,  p.  358. — The  amount  of  this  reasoning,  in  view 
of  the  facts  which  have  been  established  in  regard  to  the  words 
tT^a,  and  Sia&rixvi,  and  of  the  points  admitted  respecting 
these  words  by  Prof.  Stuart,  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  "  Moses 
made  a  covenant  with  the  people.  It  had  none  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  will  or  testament ;  had  not  the  design  of  a  testa- 
ment, and  was  not  ratified  in  that  manner.  That  covenant 
was  confirmed  or  ratified  by  blood,  that  is  by  the  death  of  a 
victim.    The  Apostle  Paul  in  instituting  a  comparison  be-* 
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tween  this  and  the  Christian  institution,  inci^ntdly  men* 
tioned  the  word  inheritance.  Therefore  he  proceeds  to 
show  from  the  transactions  recorded  by  Moses,  though  tjiey 
had  no  relation  to  a  will  or  testament  [*  ahhongh  it  could  not 
be  so  appropriately  called  a  testament ']  that  the  death  of  a 
testator  was  necessary  in  order  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  will, 
and  therefore  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  necessary 
to  confirm  the  will  by  *vhich  his  people  obtain  the  promise  of 
their  inheritance^  If  this  be  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  Apostle  here,  it  is  diflScult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  it 
is  much  less  forcible  than  that  which  we  have  been  accus^ 
tomed  to  regard  him  as  commonly  employing. 

(4.)    The  view  here  taken,  that  the  word  ^la^^xij  refers  not 
to  a  will,  but  to  an  arrangement  such  as  is  commonly  called 
a  covenant,  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  wordodsv  "  wher^- 
tipon,"  in  ver.  18.     This  word  implies  a  conclusion  from  the 
preceding  argument  or  illustration,  or  supposes  that  a  reason 
had  been  stated  which  showed  the  propriety  and  fitness  of 
what  was  about  to  follow.     What  the  Apostle  proceeds  to 
state  was,  that  the  ''first  covenant  was  not  dedicated  without 
bbod."    The  reason  for  this  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word 
Wsv  "  whence,"  was  the  principle  which  he  had  stated  in  vs. 
1 6, 1 7.  According  to  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Prof,  Stuart, 
the  reasoning  would  stand  thus,  **  It  is  an  admitted  principle, 
or  a  universal  fact,  that  when  a  will  is  made  it  is  necessary 
that  he  who  made  it  should  die  before  it  is  valid  or  confirmed. 
Whence  (Usv)  it  was,  or  it  was  on  this  universally  admitted 
fact,  that  Moses,  though  engaged  in  making,  not  a  will  but  a 
covenant,  ordained  that  a  victim  should  be  slain,  and  that  the 
blood  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  book  and  on  all  the  people. 
The  principle  that  the  making  of  a  will  implies  of  necessity 
the  death  of  him  who  makes  it,  is  so  uniform  and  settled,  that 
it  was  indispensable  that  in  making  a  compact  between  God 
and  man  a  sacrificial  victim  should  be  skin,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  book  and  the  people."    The  consecutive- 
ness  of  such  reasoning  cannot  be  understood  now,  nor  would 
it  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law.     Its  force  would  appear  not 
to  be  greater  than  to  say,  *'  It  is  an  universally  admitted  fact 
that  the  death  of  a  testator  is  needed  in  order  to  make  his 
will  valid,  whence  it  was  {Usv)  ihat  A.,  in  ihe  conveyance 
of  a  piece  of  land  was  careful  that  the  deed  should  be  con- 
finned  by  a  seal.''    But  admit  that  the  word  Sia^yi  in  vs.  16y 
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where  else  in  the  Bible,  and  the  reasoning  is  clear.  It  is  this, 
^*'  It  is  a  settled  principle,  a  greal  trath  that  is  indisputable) 
ihat  in  an  arran^ment  between  God  «nd  man  pertaining  to 
salvation,  the  death  of  a  yictim  is  necessary  in  order  to 
ratify  and  confirm  k.  Whence  it  was  (^'^tv)  that,  acting  on 
this  principle,  the  first  covenant  was  not  ratified  without 
blood.  In  that  great  transaction  a  victim  was  slain,  and  to 
confirm  that  covenant,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  book, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  people."  In  reasoning  like  this,  we 
see,  at  least,  that  the  conclusion  is  connected  with  tlie  pre* 
mises. 

In  regard  to  this  view,  however,  Prof*  Stuart  says  that 

there  are  "  difficulties  "  which  are  "  insuperable,"    Those 

*'•  diflfculties "   he  states  in  tlie  following  "  summary,'"  p. 

442,     "(10  It  is  yet  to  be  made  out,  that  no  covenants  were 

valid  except  those  made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifices.  Most 

exhibited  only  in  covenants  of  a  peculiarly 

tant  nature.    See  Ruth  iv :  7.    Deut.  xxv : 

;  16.  xxiv:  9,  etc.     The  proposition  is  toe 

6iaAifitri)  to  admit .  of  limitation  merely  to 

ecial  nature.     £ven  in  regard  to  them,  it 

own,  that  the  sacrificial  rite,  specially  ki 

^emed  to  be  necessary.  Where  is  this  seen, 

ts  and  treaties  so  often  made,  as  represented 

Kings  and  Chronicles  ?     An  oath  is  the 

(2.)  AiobTi^^fAi  and  ^uxAi^isws  cannot  proper** 

liaieaxid  mediating  sacrifice.  They  nave  no 

where  else,  ^obd^vo^  must  mean  either  a 

I  contractor,  i,  e.  one  of  two  covenanting 

e  is  the  death  of  a  person  covenanting,  made 

Br  to  confirm  the  covenant?    (3.)  Nsxfoi^ 

men;  but  men  surely  were  n(A  sacrificed 

I  mediating  sacrifice  in  order  to  confirm  a 

urse  it  is  impossible  to  support  the  exegesis 

srs,  in  the  way  of  philological  argument" 

These  objections  and  difficulties,  which  it  is  but  justice  to 

Prof.  S.  to  say,  would  doubtless  have  appeared  much  more 

forcible,  and   much  less  as  dicta  ew  cathedra ,  if  they  had 

been  expanded  in  an  Excursus,  or  in  such  an  argument  as 

Prof.  S.  would  build  on  them  by  expanding  them,  will  be 

beat  examined  by  an  exegesis  of  the  passage  itself.     Th^ 
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oGcnr  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  yarious  points  are  pee* 
sented  by  the  Apostle, 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  **  it  is  yet  to  be  made  out  that  no 
covenants  were  TaHd  except  those  made  by  the  inlenrenlion 
of  sacrifices."  The  force  of  this  objection  rests  on  the 
remark  of  the  Apostle,  (ver.  16,)  "  For  where  a  testament  ill, 
there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  6f  die  testator  f 
which,  according  to  the  view  of  those  wtio  hold  the  word 
dwMixfifi  to  mean  covenant  here,  and  not  testoment.  Prof.  St. 
evidently  regards  zs  meaning,  that  every  covenant  or  com^ 

¥tct  must  be  ratified  by  the  death  of  a  sacrificial  victim* 
he  universality  of  any  such  principle  or  fact.  Prof.  S.  says 
is  yet  "  to  be  made  out.'* 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  I  would  submit  the  following 
remarks. 

First,  That*  the   point  which   the  Apostle  proposes  to 
"make  out,"  or  which  his    argument  requires  should  be 
"  made  out,"  was  not  that  such  a  custom  prevailed  univer* 
sally  in  contracts  between  man  and  man,  but  that  it  was  a 
universal  principle  in  covenants  between  God  and  man.    The 
argument  relates  not  at  all  to  compacts  between  one  man  and  . 
anotlier,  but  to  what  was  the  custom,  or  what  was  understood 
to  be  settled  and  proper  in  transactions  between  God  and 
man.     Here,  the  Apostle  says,  that  this  was  a  settled  princi* 
pie,  or  a  universal  fact  that  there  must  be  a  sacrificial  victim 
— so  universal  as  to  make  it  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
thing  would  occur  under  the  new  arrangenient  by  the  Re* 
deemer,   or  in   any  arrangement  betwee] 
There  is  no  evidence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  t 
compact  between  God  and  man.     The  i 
arisen  partly  from  the  use  of  the  word  " 
translators,  in  the  sense  of  will,  as  if  it  n 
transaction  pertaining  to  men  only ;  and  pa 
tion  of  the  word  **men"  in  verse  17,   in 
the  phrase  «*!  vgx^oi^  "  upon  the  dead,"  or 
But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  show  that  there  is 
no  necessary  reference  to  any  transaction  between  man  and 
man  at  all,  and  that  the  whole  force  of  the  illustration  will 
be  retained,  if  we  suppose  the  Apostle  to  be  speaking  only  of 
a  transaction  between  man  and  his  Maker.    If  the  principle 
was  sufficiently  settled,  or  if  the  custom  was  so  far  universal 
that  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  general  truth,  that  in  a  cove* 
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.  nant  between  God  and  man  such  a  sacrifice  was  necessary, 
'  then  this   is  all  thai  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  seems  to 
demand.     The  argument  would  not  be  essentially  strength- 
ened, if  it  could  be  proved  also  that  this  was  a  universal  cus- 
tom in  all  compacts  between  man  and  man ;  it  is  not  weak- 
ened at  all  if  it  is  shown,  as  it  easily  may  be,  that  no  such 
necessity  exists,  and  that  such  a  mode  of  ratifying  a  compact 
in  fact  s.eldom  occurs.     This   remark,   if  well  founded,  will 
meet  the  force  of  the  objection  made  by  Prof.  S.  in  the 
manuer  in  which  he  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  J*  it  is 
yet  to  be  made  out  that  no  covenants  were  valid  except  those 
made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifice.'*     It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, to  prove  that  the  custonj  of  ratifying  compacts  between 
man  and  man  by  sacrifice  prevailed.     Whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  or  can  be    "  made  out"  or  not,  the  assertion  of  the 
Apostle  may  be  true,  that  in  a  covenant  with  God,  it  was  a 
settled  principle  that  sacrifice  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
e  point  of  enquiry  then  is,  whether  such  a 
prevailed.     I  remark,  then, 
at  this  was  regarded  as  a  well  understood  and 
jiple  among  the  Hebrews,  and  is  not  unfre- 
to  in  the  Old  Testament.     We  find  the  prin- 
ied  or  distinctly  expressed  in  all  the  transac- 
>d  and  man,  that  had  the  nature  of  a  rr^'iji 
ay  nothing  of  the  case  of  Abel,  (Gen.  iv :  4,) 
I.  viii :  20,  21,)  we  find  it  expressly  recog- 
ibed  at  length  in  the  important  transaction 
Jen.  XV :  9 — -18.     Abraham,  on  occasion  of 
wrhich  God  made  with  him,  was  directed  to 
id  a  she-goat,  and  a  ram,  and  to  divide  them 
lay  each  piece  one  against  another.    When 
odmade  a  "covenant"  (or  "cut  a  covenant" 
.braham,  and  promised  to  give  him  the  land, 
lis  transaction,   the  principle  is    distinctly 
icted  on  of  making  a  **  covenant"  over  the 
sacrifice.     It  was  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
as  of  force,  or  was  ratified,  only  when  they 
ike  manner,  the  covenant  which  God  niade 
i  the  wilderness,  was  ratified  by  the  death  of 
xxiv  :  6,  seq.     The  same  principle  is  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  Jeremiah,  and  by  Zechariah.     Jer. 
zxxiv:  18,  "And  1  will  give  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
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my  covenant,  which  have  not  performed  the  words  of  the  coTe*- 
nant  which  they  had  made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf 
in  twain,  and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof ^^  &ct,  Zech. 
ix  :  11,  "As  for  thee,  also,  by  the  blood  of  ihv  covenant  (or 
as  it  is  in  the  margin,  *  whose  covenant  is  by  blood,')  I  have 
sent  forth  thy  prisoners."  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  might  be  referred  to  as  an  illtistration  of  this .  prin- 
ciple. They  were  all  to  ratify  the  covenant ;  and  the  lew 
had  no  idea  of  a  n*i^a  or  ^i«^>?x*j  with  God,  which  was  not 
connected  with  the  slaying  of  a  victim. 

Thirdly,  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  the  ustial  and  es- 
tablished terms  when  a  ti^"}a  between  God  and  man  is  refer- 
red to.     Those  terms  became  settled  and  technical,  and  they 
show  what  was  understood  by  such  a  transaction.     The 
term  or  phrase,  used  with  great  uniformity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  n'l'^a  n^D,  "  to  cut  a  covenant,  in  allusion  to  the 
victims  cut  in  pieces  on  the  occasion  of  en 
a  covenant."     See  Gen.  xv:  18;  xxxi  :  t 
18;  Professor   Stuart,    p.   448.      "The    i 
Professor  Stuart,   "  of  such  a  transaction 
ly  to  be,  that  the  persons  who  make   the  < 
passing  through  the   dissevered  parts   of  ti 
virtually  say,  *  if  we   preserve  not  our  enj 
fully  and  without  violation,  then  let  us  be  ci 
the  animal  between  whose  dissevered  parts 
But  in  the  Scriptures  this  phrase  refers  m( 
transactions  between  God  and  men,  rarely  c* 
tween  men  and  each  other.     See  above,  G 
xxxiv  :  1 8 ;  also,  2  Chron.  xxi :  7  ;  Isa.  Iv  :  3 
Similar  terms  are  also  used  in  other  languag 
idea  of  making  a  covenant,  showing  that  it  v 
custom  of  slaying  a  victim.     Compare  the  c 
Greek,  o^xia  W/xvsiv,  riixvsiv  (fifo)f6as,  and  in  Lat 

Fourthly,  a  similar  custom  was  common 
nations.     Thus  Professor  Stuart,  (p.  448) 
Syrus  testifies  that  the  Chaldeans  had  the  same  usage  ;  0pp. 
1.  p.  161  ;  as  alsoHacourt  does,  in  respect  to  the  Arabians, 
Histoire  de  Madagascar,  p.  98,  360."     Virgil  alludes  to  the 
same  custom,  Aen.  viii.  641. 

et  cses&  jungebant  foedera  porc&. 

So  also  Suetonius  (in  Claudio,  chap.  25),  says,  Cumr*sgi 
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bus  foedns  in  foro  icit  porc4  caes&/ac  Teteri  fecialium  praefa- 
tione  adhibita.     So  Festus,  Porci  effigies  inter  militaria  signa 

Suintum  locum  obtinebat ;  quia,  confecto  bello,  inter  quos  pax 
erat,    caes&  porc&  foedus    firmari    solebat.     See  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  p.  1.  Lib.  ii.  c.xxxiii. 

These  facts  with  numerous  others  which  might  be  adduc- 
ed, go  to  establish  the  position  that  it  was  a  settled  principle, 
that  in  a  ti'^^.a  or  (Jio^^xtj  between  God  and  man,  there  must 
be  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  victim.    It  was  an  indisputable 
principle.     It  entered  into  all  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  such 
a  n'l'nsi ;  it  pervaded  their  language ;  it  was  even  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  heathen  woi 
lie  Paul  referred  to  such  a  transg 
argument  requires,  the  fact  that 
valid  except  those  made  by  the 
sufficiently  made  out^^  and  the  ( 

ition  proposed  is  removed, 
nd  objection  is,  that  "  ^larWijfAi  and  ^lodgfwvo^ 
'  be  rendered  mediate  and  mediating  sacrifice  J*^ 
ach  meaning  any  where  else.  Aia&ifksvog  must 
estatoTy  or  else  a  contractor,  i.  e.  one  of  two 
rties."  This  objection  occurs  in  reference  to 
/arov  avayxri  (pi^sif&cu  rov  ^lo^gfA^vou,  rendered  in 
rsion,  "  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death 
'  and  by  Professor  Stuart,  **it  is  necessary 
>f  the  testator  should  take  place."  The  objec- 
^rofessor  Stuart  is,  that  it  would  be  improper 
s  meaning,  "  it  is  necessary  that  the  death  of 
or  the  victim  set  apart  to  be  slain,  should 
n  regard  to  this  objection,  I  would  observe, 
le  word  is  net;er  usedin  the  sense  of  "  testator," 
ew  Testament  or  the  Old,  unless  it  be  here, 
ly  admitted  by  Professor  Stuart  himself,  when 
5  word  dia&rjxri  is  never  employed  in  the  sense 
ment  except  in  this  place.  See  above.  If 
me  of  8ia67jKri^  it  is  equally  true  of  ^ia^^fxsvo^,  and 
ned,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  where  else  used  in 
le  who  makes  a  will.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
be  necessary,  as  it  is  undoubtedly,  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the 
word  here  quite  unusual  in  the  Scriptures,  why  should  it  be 
assumed  that  the  meaning  must  be,  "  one  who  makes  a  will," 
or  a  testator  ?    Why  may  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  suppose 
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that  the  unusual  meaning  may  be,  one  who  confinns,  or  rati* 
fies  a  covenant ;  that  is,  the  victim  that  was  slam  to  ratify  it? 

Secondly,  if  the  Apostle  used  the  word  ^to^^xTj  in  the  sense 
of  a  covenant  in  this  passage,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
usage  of  that  word,  and  the  word  ti'^'na  every  where  else,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  then  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  he  used  the  corresponding  word  Sta^eiuvog  in 
a  similar  sense.  Since  an  unusual  signification  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  word,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  give 
to  the  word  this  signification.  He  wished  to  express  the  idea 
that  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  was  always  ratified 
by  the  death  of  a  victim  sacrificed  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  Yet  there  was  no  single  word  which 
would  convey  that  idea.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  He* 
brew  furnished  such  a  word  in  common  use,  and  there  was  a 
necessity  for  expressing  the  thought  by  circumvention,  or  by 
using  a  word  in  a  sense  that  diflfered  slightly  from  the  usual 
signification.  Professor  Stuart  is  not  to  Team  how  the  Apos- 
tle would  meet  such  an  exigency,  nor  how  common  in  his 
writings  aflrog  Xsyoixiva  occur,  nor^how  often  words  are  used 
by  him  in  a  sense  which  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  instance 
before  us,  is  at  all  events,  such  an  instance,  for  even  on  the 
interpretation  proposed  by  Professor  Stuart,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  just  such  an  usage. 

Thirdly,  the  usage  by  the  Apostle,  in  this  sense,  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  fair  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  word  ^iarW»)fjLi  properly  means  to  place  apart,  to  set  in 
order,  to  arrange.  It  is  rendered  appoint  in  Luke  xxii :  29 ; 
made,  and  make,  with  reference  to  a  covenant.  Acts  iii :  25 ; 
Heb.  viii :  10  :  x  :  16.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  except  in  the  case  before  us.  The  idea  of 
placing,  disposing,  arranging,  enters  always  into  the  word, 
as  to  place  wares,  merchandize,  &c.,  for  sale  ;  to  arrange  a 
contract,  &c.  Passow,  The  fair  meaning  of  the  word  here 
may  be,  whatever  goes  to  arrange,  dispose,  or  settle  the  cove- 
nant, or  to  make  it  secure  and  firm.  If  the  word  relate  to  a 
compact,  the  word  cannot  refer  to  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  because  the  death  of  neither  is  necessary  to  confirm 
it.  But  if  it  was  a  well  understood  fact  that  a  sacrifice  was 
needful  to  confiim  such  an  arrangement  with  God,  then  the 
word  would  naturally  refer  to  such  a  victim  as  that  by  which 
It  was  confirmed.     And  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  word 
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is  not  elsewhere  found  in  this  sense,  the  only  material  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  Apostle  would  use  a  word  in  a  single 
instance  in  a  sense  aifTereht  from  the  usual  signMcation,. 
tvhere  the  sense  would  be  easily  understood.  On  either  in- 
terpretation, this  must  be  admitted,  for  Professor  Stuart  ad- 
mits that  the  w6rd  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures  elsewhere 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it  here.  If  these  remarks  are 
Well  founded,  then  the  word  may  be  properly  regarded  a» 
referring  to  the  victim  that  wa$  slain,  in  order  to  ratify  a 
covenant  with  God.  In  the  old  **  arrangement,"  this  was  the 
animal  oflfered  in  sacrifice )  in  the  new,  it  was  the  Lamb  of 
God.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  authority  of  Michaelis, 
Macknight,  Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  Steudel,  and  the  late  Dr, 
James  r.  "Wilson,  all  of  whom  assign  this  meaning  to  the 
word,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  an  interpretation  cannot 
be  a  Tery  serious  depaiture  from  the  proper  use  of  a  Greek 
word*  ^ 

(3.)  The  third  objefciion  of  Professor  Stuart  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  this  : — "  Nsx^oi^  means  only  dead  men,  but  men 
surely  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  Jews,  as  a  mediating  sacri- 
fice'in  order  to  confirm  a  covenant.'*  Of  the  fact  here  aflinn- 
ed,  that  *^  men  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  JeWs  to  confirm  a 
covenant,"  there  will  be  no  difierence  of  opinion.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  other  point  of  the  affinnation  be 
equally  clear — that  **  vcxjoi^  means  only  dead  men.^*  Of  this 
fiict,  rrofessor  Stuart  has  adduced  no  proof,  nor  has  he  re- 
ferred to  any  sources  from  which  the  evidence  is  derived. 
It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  he  regarded  it  as  so  settled  in 
classical  and  Scripture  usage  that  v^x^oi  meant  only  dead 
men,  that  it  was  not  even  a  matter  of  question  amonc  the 
learned.  Yet  it  is  not  improper  to  ask  what  is  the  evidence 
that  the  word  ^sx^k  involves  of  necessity  the  conclusion  that 
that  which  is  affirmed  to  be  dead  was  a  man  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  nothing  else  died  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  vegetables  and  animals  were  subject  to 
death  as  well  as  men.  in  no  other  language,  so  far  as  known* 
is  the  idea  necessarily  incorporated  into  a  word  that  refers 
to  death,  (hat  it  is  the  death  of  a  man,  nor  is  one  word  used  to 
denote  such  a  death,  and  another  to  express  the  death  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal.  No  one  can  deny  that  language  might 
be  so  philosophically  construeted  as  to  express  with  entire 
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accuracy  these  shades  of  thought,  but  in  the  languages  in 
common  use  in  the  world,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
io  mark  this  distinction  by  the  use  of  diflferent  words,  and 
what  is  the  evidence  that  even  the  subtle  and  philosophic 
Greeks  did  it  ?  What  gave  rise  to  the  distinction,  if  it  did 
exist  among  them  ?  On  these  points.  Professor  Stuart  has 
given  us  no  information,  and  it  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  to  en- 
quire respectfully  whether  it  is  an  undisputed  and  unequivo- 
cal matter  of  fact  that  the  Greeks  made  this  distinction,  and 
that  the  word  "  vsx^oig  means  only  dead  meny  There  are 
some  considerations,  however,  which  may  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  this  remark  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word 
vsxfoV  is  as  universally  true  as  is  affirmed  by  Professor 
Stuart,  or  whether  the  word  may  not  be  used  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bodies  of  victims  slain  in  sacrifice.  It  is  true, 
that  the  signification  usually  given  in  the  Lexicons  is  one 
that  confines  it  to  the  bodies  of  dead  men.  Thus  Passow 
defines  it  as  meaning  der  todte  Leib,  der  Leichnam,  die 
Leiche^  and  remarks  that  it  is  used  by  Homer  exclusively  of 
the  bodies  of  dead  men-'-vom  menschlichen  Leichnam,  The 
same  definition  is  given  substantially  by  Robinson  Lex.  N. 
T.  This  limitation  of  meaning  is  not,  however,  marked  by 
Bretschneider,  or  by  Schleusner,  In  regard  to  its  use  here, 
we  may  remark  (1.)  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  word  men  is  not  in  the  original,  unless  it  be  suppos- 
ed to  be  involved  of  necessity  in  the  word  vsx^hg.  It  is  sim- 
ply "  upon"  or  **  over  the  dead" — §*»  vsxjwV.  (2.)  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  unless  there  is  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  used  the  word  dead  as  it  is  used 
by  other  people,  as  applicable  to  any  thing  when  the  life  was 
extinct.  A  sacrifice  that  had  been  slain  was  dead ;  a  tree 
that  had  fallen  was  dead  ;  an  animal  that  had  been  slain  by 
other  wild  animals  was  dead.  It  would  be  desirable  to  be 
able  to  express  the  condition  of  such  objects  when  life  was 
extinct,  and  there  was  doubtless  some  word  that  would  con- 
vey such  an  idea.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed, to  conceive  that  a  language  may  be  so  subtle  in  its  dis- 
tinctions as  to  have  one  term  to  denote  a  dead  oak,  another  a 
dead  cypress,  another  a  dead  lion,  another  a  dead  elephant, 
another  a  dead  man,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of 
objects  where  there  has  been  organic  or  animal  life.  But 
what  is  the  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  or  the  Greeks  had 
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such  separate  terms  ?  What  term  was  used  in  Greek  be- 
sides vsxfog  to  denote  that  an  animal  was  dead  ?  (3.)  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  word  vsx^o;  in  such  passages  as  the 
following  where  it  is  applied  to  works,  if  it  never  refers  to 
any  thing  but  dead  men  ?  Heb.  vi :  1 ;  ix  :  14.  And  what  is 
its  meaning  in  James  ii :  17,  20,  26,  where  it  is  applied  to 
faith,  and  in  Eph.  ii :  1,6;  and  Rev.  iii :  1,  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  ?  (4.)  In  Eccl.  ix : 
4,  an  instance  occurs  where  the  word  cannot  be  applied  ta 
dead  men — ^for  it  is  applied  expressly  to  a  dead  lion — rov 
Xiovra  rov  vexgov.  In  Isa.  xiv  :  19,  it  is  a  translation  of 
^  a  branch,  a  broken,  rejected,  deeid  Hmb.  These  instan- 
ces show,  at  least,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  word  i» 
used  to  denote  something  else  than  dead  men. 

To  these  considerations  respecting  the  use  of  the  word 
vsxgog  we  may  add  that  the  translation  of  hici  vsxfig  by  "  after 
men  are  dead,"  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  much  forced  use 
of  language.  Independently  of  all  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  connexion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  this  signification  without  giving  to  the  word  vsxgoig  the 
force  of  a  participle,  in  the  sense  of  "  when  men  are  dead'' 
or  **  they  having  died.^^  This  idea  is  not  properly  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  that  of  a  dead  body,  a  carcase,  a  corpse,  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  having  died.  Tlie 
attention  is  confined  by  the  word  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
dead,  without  having  the  mind  turned  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  alive,  or  that  the  thing  to  be  done  or  secured 
depends  on  that  fact.  The  dead  body  is  in  the  eye  ;  not  the 
fact  that  it  was  once  living.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  also, 
that  the  proper  use  of  M  is  not  after,  but  upon,  or  over, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  unequivocal  instance  can 
be  found  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  after. 

If  the  suggestion  contained,  therefore,  in  this  article  be 
well-founded,  the  following  paraphrase  will  express  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage  :  '*  For  where  an  arrangement  subsists 
between  God  and  men,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  the  victim  by  which  it  is  ratified  and  confirmed.  For  such 
an  arrangement  is  ratified  over  dead  sacrifices,  seeing  it  is 
never  of  force,  while  the  victim  set  apart  for  its  ratification  is 
still  living.  Whence  it  was  (Sdsv)  that  the  first  covenant 
was  not  ratified  without  blood,  for  when  Moses  had  spoken 
all  the  commandments  to  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he 
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took  the  blood  of  calves,  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet 
wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  the  book  and  all  the  people, 
saying,  *  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  halh 
enjoined  unto  you.'  " 


ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Training  of  the  Preacher. 

By  Rev.  Henry  N.  Day,  Prof,  of  Sac.  Rhet.  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio* 

The  ambassador  of  God  occupies  the  loftiest  station  of 
dignity  and  responsibility  on  earth.  The  source  of  his  com- 
mission, the  nature  of  his  duties,  and  the  infinite  consequenc- 
es connected  with  his  labors,  unite  to  show  how  exalted  are 
his  character  and  functions,  how  responsible  is  his  trust. 
Clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
representing  his  divine  person  and  acting  in  his  name; 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  in  which  God 
has  enlisted  his  brightest  attributes,  in  which  infinite  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  love  shine  in  their  divinest  forms,  in  which 
too,  the  dearest  interests  of  his  boundless  kingdom  are  vital- 
ly concerned ;  sent  upon  a  mission  on  the  success  of  which 
are  hanging  the  destinies  of  immortality  to  deathless  spirits, 
where  on  earth  can  he  find  a  competitor  in  momentousness 
of  trust  or  sacredness  of  function  ? 

Vast  as  are  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  every  part 
of  the  Christian  minister's  oflSce,  however,  it  is  in  the  attitude 
of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  salvation,  that  he  appears 
transcendenlly  interesting.  It  is  when  he  is  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  proclaiming  the  mes- 
sages of  infinite  authority  and  grace,  that  he  is  peculiarly  "a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death."  However 
important  and  sacred,  however  engaging  and  delightful  may 
be  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry, 

Ehatically,  "  his  joy  and  his  throne, 
is  authority,  the  place  of  his  powei 
if  he  be  true  and  faithful  to  his  high 
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purest  yoys  of  hi?  3ervica,  tho  richest  fruits  of  bis  kbors* 
With  bis  soul  awed  by  the  majesty  of  a  preseBt  God,  whose 
eye  pierces  his  inmost  thoughts  aod  motives,  and  whose 
linger  he  sees  writing  down  the  record  for  the  last  dread 
account,  with  a  heart  burning  with  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  the  company  of  immortals  before  him,  and  with  a  message 
on  his  tongue,  every  word  of  which  is  fraught  with  life  or 
'death,  how  must  he  tremble  under  the  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility ;  while,  at  the. same  time,  he  rejoices  that  he  may  be 
the  instrument  of  life  to  some  that  otherwise  must  perish  ! 
How,  too,  must  he  look  upon  all  other  departments  of  his 
office  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  unworthy  of  comparison, 
when  he  thus  stands  breakinjSf  the  bread  of  life  to  tlie  starving 
and  perishing  multitude ;  and,  in  circumstances  most  favora- 
ble, is  urging  with  all  die  authority  and  love  of  the  gospel, 
the  grace  of  a  pardoning  God  !  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven 
Over  the  recovery  of  one  sheep,  lost  from  the  fold  of  God, 
over  the  conversion  of  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  with  what 
intense  interest  and  solicitude  must  the  cloud  of.  spiritual 
witnesses  that  hover  over  our  heads  regard  the  ambassador 
of  Christ  persuading  congregated  sinners  to  repentance  !  One 
shaft  of  truth  successfully  hurled,  one  warning,  one  entreaty 
successfully  urged,  and  the  courts  of  heaven  ring  with  new 
anthems  of  joy  and  praise*  What  a  position  does  he  occupy 
in  whose  hand  balances  that  shaft,  upon  whose  tongue  trem- 
bles that  word  of  persuasion  ! 

It  is  the  design  of  the  following  essay  to  set  forth  the  work 
und  training  assigned  to  the  ambassador  of  God  in  his  cha- 
racter as  a  preacher. 

Confining  our   view  to  this  one  object — the  minister  of 

Christ  in  the  attitude  of  a  preacher — we  designedly  shut  out 

the  full  consideration  of  certain  points  that  it  might  otherwise 

be  deemed  essential  to  discuss.     There  are,   for   instance, 

certain   indispensable  requisites  in  the  preacher,  which  not 

Bculiarly  his,  the  design  now  proposed 

i  be  distinctly  considered.   It  is  rather 

venting  misapprehension — that  I  may 

rrate  these  high  qualifications,  essential 

because  strictly  required  by^my  sub- 

r  here  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 

knowledge,  and  particularly  of  a  pro- 

icquaintance  with  theological  science. 
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biblical  lijterature  and  Christian  history,  as  well  as  of  a  ferveot 
and  highly  cultivated  piety.  The  inspired  historian  has  well 
recognized  the  distinction  T  have  maae  when,  in  describing 
that  early  Christian  orator,  Apollos,  he  not  only  says  he  wa? 
"  eloquent,"  but  adds  also  "  naighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and 
"  fervejit  in  spirit ;" — eloquence,  in  his  view,  being  some- 
thing more  than  mere  learning  and  piety. 

Theology,  so  justly  called  *'the  art  of  arts  and  science  of* 
sciences,"  must  emphatically  be  so  to  the  Christian  orator. 
Unless  he  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, unless  he  fully  understand  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established  ;  unless  he 
knows  what  are  the  great  truths  which  it  embraces,  whether 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  doctrines,  duties  or  motives,  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based,  their  relations  and  con- 
nexions,— with  what  face  can  he  stand  up  as  the  messenger 
of  Christ  to  man,  to  explain,  vindicate,  and  enforce  the  truths 
of  God  ?  How  can  he  discharge  bis  only  peculiar  function— 
wield  "  the  sword  of  the  spirit  which  js  the  word  of  God," 
when  that  very  instrument  itself  is  out  of  his  grasp  ?  With 
what  confidence  or  authority,  moreover,  can  he  deliver  his 
message  unless  he  be  well  versed  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; — unless  he  knows  that  he  delivers  what  God  has 
revealed— knows  from  his  own  investigations  and  not  merely 
from  the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  the  grounds  of  which  he 
neither  can  see  nor  understand— 'knows  fully  as  he  may 
know  with  all  the  light  of  learning  reflecte4  on  the  pages  of 
inspiration,  directly  from  the  near  lamp  of  his  own  well- 
lighted  intellect,  and  not  merely  from  the  distant  lamps  of 
•ther  minds,  or,  rather  with  all  the  light  of  other  minds  con- 
centrated and  directed  in  one  full  steady'beam  from  his  own  ? 
How,  again,  shall  he  be  able  to  discover  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes, the  follies  and  crimes,  into  which  imperfect  men  are 
liable  to  fall,  even  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  the  means 
of  avoidance  or  rescue  ?  How  shall  he  show  clearly,  con- 
vincingly, and  movingly,  to  others,  their  dangers,  and  exhibit 
to  them  their  encouragements  ?  How  shall  he  be  able  to 
illustrate  and  explain,  by  the  light  o1 
can  hold  up  before  them,  and  before  J 
torch  of  Christian  history  ? 

Still  more  is  a  heart  of  tender  sens 
be  swelled  with  the  noblest,  purest  j 
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filled  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  men,  consuming  every 
other  emotion,  and  glowing  with  an  fudor  that  cannot  be  re- 
pressed, indispensable  to  the  Christian  preacher.  Without 
this,  his  learning,  his  gifts,  his  accomplishments  are  vain ;  his 
eloquence  is  cold  and  lifeless,  and  his  hearers  will  freeze  and 
die  under  the  v^ry  brilliancy  of  its  icy  splendor. 

But  essential  as  are  these  gifts  and  qualifications  to  the 
Christian  orator,  they  are  now  to  be  regarded  only  as  the 
necessary  foundations  on  which  he  must  stand; — the  air 
which  must  sustain  his  speaking  breath.  We  are  to  view 
him  only  as  wielding  these  mighty  elements  of  mind.  The 
question  before  us  is,  what  is  it  to  use  them  with  energy  and 
effect  ?  These,  the  elements  to  be  used,  and  the  skill  to  use 
them,  are  widely  to  be  distinguished.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  musician  who  has  possessed  himself  of  the  choicest  instru- 
ment. That  may  command  an  admiration  ; — we  may  won- 
der at  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship ; — we  may  admire  the 
taste  and  sumptuousness  of  the  purchaser — but  it  is  not  till 
we  hear  the  sweet  strains  of  its  melody  and  the  smooth  con- 
cord of  its  harmony,  brought  out  by  the  touch  of  practised 
taste,  that^  ravished  and  chained,  by  our  very  rapture,  we 
acknowledge  the  musician's  skill  and  power.  It  is  one 
thing  to  possess  "  the  sword  of  the  spirit ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  wield  it  with  success.  There  may  be 
mind,  furnished  with  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  trained 
to  the  highest  vigor  of  discipline,  joined  to  a  soul  of  the 
warmest  passion,  and  yet  the  effective  preacher,  the  eloquent 
Apollos,  mighty  in  convincing,  mighty  in  persuading,  be 
wholly  wanting. 

There  is  an  art  to  be  superinduced  upon  this  intellectual 
discipline  and  furniture ; — a  high,  noble  art, — I  know  not  but 
I  may  say  the  highest,  noblest  art  of  which  man  is' capable. 
For  when  does  man  seem  more  exalted^  more  godlike,  than 

lence,  he  sways,  at  will,  the 
;  Go — ^witness  its  displays 
lis  of  judicature,  and  notice 
irvor  guiding  ignorance  and 
subjecting  prejudice  to  rea- 
of  sophistry  and  error,  while 
extends  succor  and  redress 
ght  and  to  law  its  authority 
benes  into  the  tumultuous 
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assembly  of  an  alarmed,  incensed  and  factious  populace,  met 
to  adopt  measures  that  are  to  decide  the  destiny  of  the  state. 
Follow  him  with  your  eye,  as  he  ascends,  trembling  yet 
decided,  the  bema.  The  eye  glistens,  the  lips  move,  and, 
as  if  by  the  power  of  Him  who  "  spake  and  it  was  done," 
who  turns  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned, 
the  tumult  is  hushed ;  the  strife  is  appeased ;  the  alarm  is 
dispelled ;  perplexity  has  fled ;  confidence  returns,  and 
Athens  rends  the  air  with  its  united,  determined  cry,  "  to 
arms  !  to  arms  !"  and  rushes  to  the  conflict.  Witness  this, 
and  can  you  conceive  of  a  scene  where  man  can  appear  more 
exalted,  more  godlike  ?  Yes — there  is  one,  and  but  one.  It 
is  that  in  which  the  ambassador  of  God,  with  the  truths  of 
inspiration  on  his  tongue,  and  the  love  of  Christ  burning  on 
his  lips,  and  speaking  from  his  eye,  breaks  up  the  lethargy 
of  sin,  convinces  the  unbelieving,  enlightens  the  ignorant, 
melts  the  insensible,  subdues  the  perverse  and  obstinate,  com- 
forts and  cheers  the  troubled  and  desponding,  and  transfuses 
all  hearts  with  the  power  and  blessedness  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  There  is  a  scene  in  which  man  appears  super- 
human, nay,  super-angelic ;  for  even  Gabriel  might  aspire  to 
be  the  mover  and  actor  in  a  scene  like  that. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  art  whose  province  it  is  to  fit  man 
for  this  high  function  has  been  decried,  resisted  and  despised. 
But  when  I  question  experience,  and  hear  her  declare  that 
the  noblest  fruits  of  eloquence  are  the  products  of  rhetorical 
art ; — that  in  all  ages  the  orators  who  have  risen  to  the  high- 
est eminence  at  the  bar,  in  the  forum  or  the  pulpit,  are  the 
men   who  have  subjected  themselves  most  entirely  to  its 
forming  hand  :  when  she  tells  me  of  Demtsthenes  devoting 
years,  and  thousands  of  gold,  upon  a  single  branch,  and  that 
almost  the  least,  that  of  vocal 
plying  himself  under  the  din 
masters  of  the  art,  year  after  5 
of  Chatham,  contending,  like  \\ 
diflSculties  of  an  infirm  bodily  c 
the  most  puerile  tricks  of  the  j 
ingly  called,  practising,  hour  af 
he  might  acquire  a  free,  gracefi 
she  takes  me  into  the  church  c 

Chrysostom — him  of  the  golden  mouth,  so  styled,  from  the 
surpassing  richness  of  his  eloquence, — ^the  devoted  pupil  of 
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the  art ;  and,  in  modern  times  to  a  Reinhard,  the  untiring 
student  of  the  ancient  rhetoric,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
orators ;  to  a  Robert  Hall,  remarkable  in  early  life,  as  much 
for  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  oratory,  as  lor  his  philoso- 
phical investigations,  I  am  content  to  pass  by,  unnoticed,  the 
sneers  of  ignorance  and  tlie  detractions  of  envious  sloth  and 
weakness. 

But  rhetoric  has  received  her  deepest  wound  from  her  own 
votaries.  She  has  been  conceived  of,  even  by  professed 
teachers  of  the  art,  only  as  a  stern,  morose,  capricious," 
critic,  with  chisel  and  mallet  in  hand,  hewing  off  this  angle, 
or  chipping  out  that  excrescence,  but  as  incapable  of  adding 
a  beauty  as  of  infusing  original  life.  The  rhetorician,  it  is 
9aid,  necessarily  succeeds  the  orator.  He  can,  therefore, 
only  analyze,  classify,  enumerate.  He  may  detect  deformi- 
ties, and  smoothe  an  outline,  but  with  that  terminates  his 
power. 

The  logic  is  false  ;  and  the  conception  low  and  unworthy. 
Rhetoric,  in  the  true  notion  of  its  office,  is  developing  and 
formative,  as  well  as  corrective.  It  cannot,  indeed,  give 
original  life;  but  it  can  do  something  more  than  prune  off  an 
unproductive  or  injurious  limb.  Its'  province  is  to  take  tlie 
plant  living,  indeed,  but  undeveloped,  unformed,  and  weak, 
and  by  the  judicious  and  assiduous  application  of  water, 
light,  and  air,  by  the  timely  direction  of  every  shoot,  and  the 
removal  of  every  needless  stem  and  stalk,  develope  its  infant 
energies,  its  generous  juices,  and  its  beauteous  foilage,  and 
thus  make  that  the  noble,  ijaajestic  tree  or  vine  yielding  its 
rich  and  beautiful  and  plenteous  fruits  in  their  season,  which 
otherwise  had  been  cnoked  with  weeds,  withered  in  the 

a  rank  luxuriance  of  leaves, 
id  destitute  of  fruit. 
,sk  to  perform,  worthy  of  the 
Tiished  intellect.  Receiving 
in  all  its  intellectual  facul- 
fruits  of  knowledge,  with  its 
eeling,  also,  expanded,  train- 
ellect  and  soul  in  the  highest 
is,  first,  to  set  forth  a  stand- 
in  the  mind,  by  the  judicious 
est  models.  It  has,  next,  to 
tr  its  attainment,  which  will 
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mock  dffficulties,  and  turn  toil  to  pleasure,  by  opening  the 
eye  upon  the  peculiar  channs  and  deh'ghts  of  the  study ,^  and 
by  presenting  the  rich  rewards  that  attend  isuccess.  It  has, 
then,  to  direct^ and  superintend  the  severe  course  of  tiaining, 
which  shall  elevate  the  enthusiastic  aspirant  to  the  standard 
and  aim  he  desires  ;■— a  course  of  training  which  shall  bring 
into  perfect  control  all  the  attainments  of  learning,  and  make 
all  subsidiary  to  the  designs  of  eloquence  \  which  shall  also 
cive  him  command  over  all  the  powers  of  feeling,  and  enable 
Eim  to  transfuse  the  life  and  energy  of  passion  into  the  coldest, 
driest,  most  hfeless  forms  of  thought ;  which  shall  make  easy 
a  ready  arrangement,  rendering  every  process  of  reasoning 
clear  and  convincing ;  every  description  and  narrative  simple, 
consecutive,  and  symmetrical ;  and  every  passionate  appeal, 
timely,  unerring  and  eflfcctive  :  which  shall,  moreover,  put  at 
service  all  the  powers  of  expression,  so  that  thought  can  be 
made  to  appear,  not  in  cold  and  inanimate  forms  of  language, 
but  in  its  own  living  body,  in  distinct  and  graceful  outlines, 
plump,  fresh,  and  vigorous  :  and  which  shall,  still  more, 
superadd  a  graceful,  appropriate  and  energetic  action,  that 
will  seem  but  the  outward  covering,  the  skin,  if  you  please, 
of  the  verbal  body  of  the  thought,  partaking  its  life  and  pic- 
turing, in  its  changing  hues,  the  stirrings  of  the  soul  within. 

I  need  not  say  that  here  is  no  slight  task  to  be  performed, 
both  by  him  who  superintends  and  by  him  who  undergoes 
this  process  of  training.  1  need  not  say  that  it  is  by  no 
means  strange,  so  few  have  been  willinj?  to  take  the  requisite 
pains,  and  submit  to  the  necessary  toil*— that  so  few,  there- 
fore, have  attained  the  enviable  power  of  swaying,  by  the 
force  of  tiuth  enlivened  by  feeling,  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  most  rare 
ready  to  admit,  that  eloquer 
is  any  thing  else  than  a  g 
has  the  art  fallen  in  modern 
current,  orator Jit^  is  now 
skepticism.  Men  witness  1 
themselves  the  victims  of  il 
boon  of  heaven.  They  ha 
and  the  toil  by  day  ;  the  sev 
training  which  the  fruits  of 
dnction  :  and  were  they  tol 
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liament  to  awe  a  virulent  faction  into  silence,  and  speechless 
dreard,  by  the  force  of  a  word  or  a  gesture,  in  which  tho 
whf)le  energy  of  his  giant  mind  went  out,  from  a  dressing 
room — from  practising  before  a  mirror  ;  of  a  Brougham,  to 
catch  a  proper  power  of  expression,  first  locking  himself  up 
for  three  weeks  to  the  study,  night  and  day,  of  the  single 
oration  "  on  the  crown,"  and  then  writing  over  fifteen  diflfer- 
ent  times  his  peroration  before  bringing  it  to  its  final  shape, 
they  would  stare  with  wonder  and  incredulity. 

In  the  church,  particularly,  all  such  labor  of  preparation  is 
but  too  generally  regarded  as  trifling  puerility,  vain  and  crimi- 
nal sacrifice  to  the  love  of  applause,  or  at  least,  sad  and 
unjustifiable  waste  of  time.  The  Christian  minister  who 
should  study  the  art  of  expression,  who  should  spend  every 
week  some  hours  in  the  culture  of  his  taste,  the  acquisition 
of  words,  the  disciphne  of  his  voice,  and  the  improvement  of 
his  manner,  would  be  charged  with  criminally  squandering 
that  time  on  trifles,  which  should  be  devoted  directly  to  the 
care  of  souls.  They,  who  would  think  no  pains  too  great, 
no  expense  too  heavy,  which  should  secure  in  time  of  reli- 
gious interest,  the  instrumentality  of  a  man  of  God  who  can 
speak  with  a  resistless  force  of  truth  and  overwhelming 
vehemence  of  holy  passion,  yet,  in  the  inconsistency  of  their 
iffnorance  and  thoughtlessness,  will  blame  the  man  who  em- 
ploys the  innocent  means  that  are  made  necessary  by  God 
nimself  to  the  attainment  of  this  power.  Even  the  lawful 
culture  of  God's  noblest  gifts,  the  acquisition  of  a  power  to 
which  he  has  chiefly  confided  the  great  work  of  spreaffcug 
his  gospel  on  earth,  is  with  them  sin  and  folly.    If  they  meet 

oquent  man,"  mighty  in  hand- 
of  moving,  and  with  the  aid 
le  hearts  of  men,  they  esteem 
heaven,  receiving  from  lavish 
le  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
e  gone  through  the  low  drudg- 

y  might  be  passed  by  with  only 
ews  infect,  also,  the  expectant 
jy  too,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
e  delusion.  They  think*  of 
I  storing  their  minds  with  all 
theologicaUore,  and  are  content  with^thejold  adage,  "  a  good 
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textuary  is  a  good  divine."    Especially  if  an  elevated  piety 
be  added  to  extensive   knowledge,  they  deem  themselves 
thoroughly  furnished  to  their  work ;  and  taste  at  last  the  sad 
fruits  of  their  folly  when  too  late  to  retrieve  it.    Insensible  of 
the  importance  of  skill  in  the  use  of  their  armor,  they  won- 
der that  at  the  very  appearance  of  it,  the  enemies  of  truth  do 
not  fall  prostrate.    Utterly  ignorant  of  the  power  of  express- 
ing thought  and  feeling,  the  most  moving  truths  of  thfs  gospel 
fall  powerless  from  their  lips.     Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  they 
enter  the  pulpit  and  deliver  from  lips  that  at  least  express  no 
feeling,  discourses  as  destitute  of  force  and  passion  to  hear- 
ers that  are  equally  motionless  and  dead,     i  ears  gradually 
wear  away  the  little  enthusiasm  that  the  ardor  of  youth  forced, 
insensibly  to  themselves,  into  their  preaching,  and  then  all  is 
cold  andf  repulsive.    The  house  of  God,  of  consequence, 
is  neglected.     The  congregation  are  wearied  andflisgusted. 
They  demand  more  effective  preachers.    And  those  men  of 
God,  who  might  have  become  able  ministers  of  the  word, 
sought  out  and  esteemed  by  all,  are  dispirited  and  sad,  leave 
the  field  which  they  find  they  cannot  till  successfully ;  and  the 
church  of  God  mourns  over  the  loss  of  their  piety,  talents,  and 
acquirements — ^all  rendered  ineffective  by  their  neglect  to  cul- 
tivate one  important  gift.     Oh  !  would  that  the  children  of  this 
world   were  not  here  so  much  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.     Surely,  his  six  months  diligent 
culture  of  his  voice,  with  half-^shorn  head  in  a  cave,  was  not 
misjudged  policy,  wasted  time  and  sacrifice,  for  the  Grecian 
orator,  by  which  he  was  to  attain  the  empire  of  factious 
Athens,  the  sway  of  all  their  furious  passions  by  a  word,  to 
procure  for  himself  an  immortality  of  glory,  such  as  no  other 
mortal  ever  attair 
vant  of  God  to  de 
power  over  the  m 
gain  glory  to  hims 
rights  and  civil  lib 
bring  additional  gl 
I  repeat,  then,  1 
before  him  who 
Christian  ministei 
thinking, — to  be  1 
— to  have  a  heart 
fervent  zeal  and  p 
dispensable.     Bu 
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I,  passion  felt,  ftmst  be  added.    Tbis  it  is  which 
;he  peculiar  fuftction  of  the  preacher, 
all  seen  the  man  of  known  intellect  and  acquire* 
voted  spirit,  too,  rise  and  address  a  wailing  con- 
nd  through  the  obscurity  of  his  method,  the  want 
i  over  thought  and  feeling,  the  dutnsiness  of  his 
le  dullness  of  his  manner,  but  still  more  to  stu- 
ill  his  hearers.     And  we  have  seen,  also,  another 
^)arts,  of  lower  piety,  perhaps,  whose  first  word 
or  look  fixed  the  eye,  whose  clear  and  distinct  method  carried 
the  attention,  whose  style  and  manner,  so  true,  so  natural,  so 
easy,  impressed  every  thought  and  implanted  every  feeling. 
.  The  difference  is  as  much  the  fruit  of  art  as  is  the  sup€riori- 
ty  of  the  thoroughly  trained  musician,  or  the  long  experienced 
artizan  over  mere  genius  undrilled,  undisciplined.     Natural 
genius  wiTl  indeed  make  here,  as  every  where  else,  a  differ- 
ence in  the  comparative  degree  of  attainment  made  under  the 
tuition  of  Vrt ;  but  it  will  not  supply  the  place  of  principles 
and  rules,  into  which  observation  has  rendered  the  true  ele* 
ments  of  power  in  every  eminent  speaker,  nor  of  systematic 
practice  founded  on  those  principles. 

No— the  ancients  were  right.    They  judged  from  experi* 
ence.     The  poet — the  eminent  in  any  other  line  may  be  the 

Eroduct  of  nature  alone  ;  the  orator  is  formed — is  made  so 
y  art  and  training.  It  is  no  more  absurd  to  expect  that  a 
man  will  be  eloquent  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  which  he  cannot 
Speak  a  sentence  without  faltering,  than  that  he  will  be  so  in 
his  own  native  dialect  of  which  he  has  not  acquired  a  mas- 
tery ; — no  more  absurd  to  expect  that  a  man  who  has  never 
opened  his  lips  in  song  will  sing  with  the  sweetness  of  Or*- 
pneus,  than  that  he  who  has  never  fitly  trained  his  voice  will 
speak  with  the  force  of  a  Chatham  or  a  Whitefield.   "  There 

3   than  there  is  native  running 

id  by  one  to  whom  his  own  ex- 

e  remark,  "  the  most  successful 

their  discourses,  observe  most 

1  power  in  public  speaking  uni- 

Tersally  displays  ifself."    And  certainly  it  is  not  diflScult  to 

decide  which  of  the  two  has  fairest  promise  of  success,  he 

who  devotes  himself  to  the  practice  of  an  art  ignorant  of  all 

its  laws,  or  he  who  has  closely  and  thoroughly  studied  and 
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comprefaended  it  so  closely  and  tlKH'oiighly  that  t^ey  have 
become  the  secret  principles  and  guides  of  all  his  efforts. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  rhetorician  to  teach  the  arts  of 
display  ; — how  to  rottnd  a  period,  to  hang  artificial  flowers 
on  lifeless  statues  (d  thought,  to  string  together  ejnthets  of 
high  sound  but  of  scanty  sense ;  how  to  balance  gracefully 
to  this  side  and  that,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum, 
and  to  show  how  prettily  the  voice  can  glide  up  and  down 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  musical  scale;  in  other 
words  to  teach  bombast  and  rant.  Nor  does  his  art  seek 
merely  to  prune  speech  of  all  such  false  ornaments  and  dis- 
gusting trickery.  Its  great  province  is  to  develope  and  cul- 
tivate that  highest,  noblest  attribute  of  man — the  faculty  of 
discourse  in  its  outward  working ;  to  furnish  it  a  suitable 
body,  and  feed  and  educate  that  body.  The  connexion  is  not 
closer  or  more  vital  between  body  and  spirit  than  between 
thought  and  expression.  This  all  experience  proves  ;  for 
who  attempts  to  think  but  in  words,  as  who  conceives  a  spirit 
but  in  body.  This  intimate  connexion,  loo,  the  phenomena 
of  language  demonstrate;  since  in  diflferent  tongues, — ^in 
languages  originating  in  different  ages  and  countries  we  find, 
from  the  vital  intimacy  of  the  two,  both  reason  or  discourse 
and  speech  expressed  by  the  self-same  word.  Hence,  too, 
speech  has  well  been  called  "the  incarnation  of  thought."  This 
body  it  is  the  high  duty  of  him  who  aims  to  sway  the  minds 
of  men  at  will,  diligently  and  lawfully  to  train  and  educate. 
And,  surely,  it  is  no  small,  no  despicable  task  to  make  the 
vital  fluid  circulate  through  every  limb,  diffusing  life,  vigor 
and  beauty  through  every  part.  It  is  no  mean  task  to  ac- 
quire the  power  to  present  truth  in  a  perfect,  a  symmetrical, 
vigorous,  healthful  body  of  speech.  It  is  a  work,  in  truth, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  which  man  comes  nearest  to  Him 
who  gave  expression  to  his  own  infinite  attributes  in  the  per- 
fect forms  of  creation. 

The  process  of  training,  already  summarily  indicated,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  dispensed  with,  at  once  manifests  the 
greatness  of  the  work. 

The  idea  of  what  eloquence  is — of  what  it  is  in  its  con- 
stituent nature — in  its  form  and  outward  appearance — in  its 
prerogative  and  power  is  to  be  awakened  and  developed. 
Wot  only  must  there  be  a  conception  of  what  it  is,  but  the 
idea  must  be  reduced  to   a  practical  idea  in  the  mind,  im- 
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ill  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  and  all  the  siiscep- 

be  soul ;  made  a  practical  standard  or  model  guid- 

ly,  as  does  the  idea  of  harmony  th€  fingers  of  the 

the  powers  of  the  mindy— a  standard  of  atiain- 

ch  the  aim  shall  ever  be  directed  till  perfection  be 

standard,  too,  of  criticism  that  shall  indicate  at 

orator,  as  the  smooth  concord  of  sounds  to  the 

harmonist,  that  the  end  is  reached,  and  persuasion,  in  perfect 

figure^  sits  on  his  lips.     This  is  to  be  accomplished  as  in  the 

case  of  the  artist  by  the  long  and  familiar  communion  with 

the  most  finished  models   oi  eloquence   in  ancient  and  in 

modern  times.    What  an  attainment  is  this  to  the  preacher — 

to  possess  a  distinct  idea  of  what  eloquence  in  its  perfectness 

is — of  what  it  was  in  Jesus  Christ ! 

Our  enthusiasm  must  be  inspired  and  fed  in  the  endeavor  td 
realize  this  idea.  The  ravishing  beauties  of  discourse  com- 
pact and  solid  with  thought,  animated  with  passion,  and  in- 
vested with  a  rich,  graceful  drapery  of  words  must  be  pointed 
out  and  contemplated  ;  the  glorious  achievements  of  a  finished 
oratory,  the  pure  and  exalted  pleasures  which  line  the  path 
of  progress  as  more  and  more  perfect  forms  come  forth  from 
the  forming  mind  like  the  successive  stages  of  perfection  in 
original  creation,  all  good  but  ihe  better  ever  last; — these  must 
be  pressed  home  to  the  heart  till  it  warms  and  glows,  into  a 
quenchless  ardor  of  passion. 

With  the  idea  and  the  enthusiasm  well  developed,  the 
training  in  iis  stricter  sense  is  to  be  pursued.  A  ready  com- 
mand of  thought  is  to  be  acquired.  Knowledge  is  so  to  be 
stored  as  that  its  various  depositories  shall  be  known  ;  and 
the  thoughts  laid  up  can  be  as  promptly  furnished  to  use  as 
his  various  wares  by  the  accomplished  tradesman.  The 
powers  of  invention,  trained  under  other  hands,  must  here  be 
subjected  to  the  speaker's  will,  to  be  sent  forth  at  once  into 
any  field  of  thought  and  bring  back  any  assigned  fruit  or 
flower  of  intellect.  The  treasures  of  knowledge  must  not 
only  be  possessed,  but  each  casket  must  be  known,  its  posi- 
tion, its  contents.  Spirited  eloquence  awaits  not  the  slow 
process  of  a  lardy  association  that  must  grope  around  the 
whole  chamber  of  thought,  before  it  can  bring  fortli  to  light 
its  appointed  truth.  Practice  must  make  its  motions  true  at 
the  first  effort,  and  quick  as  the  minstrel's  toucfl,  whom 
long  exercise  has  taught  to  strike  each  note,  with  the  preci-  ' 
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sion  and  suddenness  of  thought ;  which,  at  first,  could  be 
reached  only  by  long  and  tedious  reflection  on  the  structure 
©f  the  scale,  ike  relations  of  pitch,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
musical  art.  "  It  is  not  the  dilatory  precision  of  thought  and 
words,  stored  up  in  memory,  which  qualifies  mind  for  its 
high  action  in  victorious  elocution ;  but  the  electric  flash  of 
thought,  and  the  broad  circumference  of  illuminated  vision, 
filled  with  words  for  perspicuity,  precision,  strength  or 
beauty,  and  familiar  by  use,  offering  every  where  and  con- 
stantly their  willing  aid — a  body-guard  clustering  by  affinity 
and  affection  unseen  around  the  orator,  as  guardian  spirits 
attend  the  saints." 

The  command  of  feeling  is  to  be  acquired.  Not  only 
must  the  various  passions  of  the  soul  be  known,  be  culti- 
vated and  expanded  in  the  symmetry  of  virtue,  but  the 
different  chords  of  emotion  must,  like  the  strings  of  the 
harper,  be  under  command,  so  that  any  can  be  touched  at 
pleasure.  Here  is  a  higher  advance  of  art.  For  the  will 
has  access  to  the  feelings  only  over  the  domain  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  its  power  must  be  established  over  both.  It 
is  the  prerogative  only  of  the  highly  accomplished  orator  to 
hold  thus  all  the  voices  of  passion  and  to  make  any  speak  as 
he  may  desire.  He  only  can  do  this  who  has  learned  how  to 
present  at  once  the  objects  of  feeling  and  has  trained  his  sen- 
sibilities to  the  most  ready  obedience.  Especially  is  much 
training  requisite  here  to  enable  the  orator  to  force  the  ardor 
of  passion  into  the  forms  of  thought ;  to  keep  up  both  the 
fires  of  intellect  and  soul  together  and  in  due  proportion. 

Next,  method  requires  distinct  attention — long,  severe, 
patient  study.  Of  the  very  first '  importance  is  this  branch 
of  the  preacher's  training.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  by  his  ac- 
curate method  than  by  any  other  quality  that  his  intellectual 
rank  will  be  determined  by  men  of  discernment.  It  was  to 
his  method  more  than  to  any  thing  else  that  the  celebrated 
Reinhard  of  the  modern  German  pulpit  attributes  his  success 
and  renown  as  a  preacher.  No  common  discipline  will  suf- 
fice to  give  this  power  of  expression.  It  is  no  slight  task 
achieved,  even,  to  develope  fully  the  idea  of  method,  al- 
though an  essential  element  of  mind ; — to  get  out  distinct 
and  compete  the  notion  of  what  method  is — that  "  progres- 
sive transition"  which  implies  a  beginning  and  an  end; 
which  presupposes  unity,  which  neither  admits  of  the  am- 
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!)Utation  of  essential  patts,  tior  of  the  forcible  insertion  of 
opeign  heterogeneal  matter  to  maim  or  enfeeble  the  one, 
complete,  living  principle   of  the  thought ;  whiqh,  with  un- 
deviating  aim,  is  ever  pressing  forward  towards  its  end  ;  and 
which  is  naturally  so  pleasing  and  is  so  essential  in  the  great 
work  of    convincing,   instruciing  and    persuading.      How 
ttitely,  indeed,  is  this  important  element  to  be  found  in  the 
common  oratory  of  the  day,  whether  of  the  forum,   the 
senate^  or  the  pulpit  T    How  little  is  there  of  this  exhausting, 
orderly^  symmetrical  method — either  of  that  grada^ory  kind, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  where,  by  the  power  of  the  mind's  keen 
gaze   and  forcible   impulse  or  firm  pressure,  the  subject  is 
cleft  and  laid  open  and  its  natural  parts  as  of  an  orange 
are  spread  out,   are  complete,  proportionate,  and  in  place, 
following  each  other  by  regular  intervals  or  steps ;  or  of 
that  other  continuous  kind  which  seizing  with  almost  in- 
stinctive promptness  and   sagacity  the   ends  of  the   fibres, 
skilfully  unwinds,  as  in  the  throwster's  art,  the  entire  ball  of 
the  thought  unbroken,  and  untangled  ?     The  method  that  we 
commonly  discover,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  of 
the  careless  breaker  of  stone  for  nr 
off  a  piece  here  and  a  piece  there  fr 
can  neither  tell  why  he  began  here,  c 
he  passed  round  this  way  rather  tl 
haps,  it  so  happened,  and  he  ceased 
How  little  is  there  of  that  keen  pene 
ing  study  which  pierces  to  the  heart 
follows  out  the  various  arteries  or  v< 
which  is  the  fruit  only  of  much  training  and  discipline  ?* 

A  body  of  language,  moreover,  is  to  be  furnished  to  me- 
thodized thought  and  passion  ;  and,  here,  lies  another  rich 
and  extensive  province  to  be  entered,  explored  and  subjected 
by  the  orator.  But  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
as  it  is  both  trite  and  has  already  i:eceived,  perhaps,  sufficient 
notice.  The  general  means  of  training  are  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere.     It  is  by  much  practice  under  the  direction  of  ex- 


*  Cicero's  observation  on  this  point  deserves  to  be  engraved 
on  the  memory  of  every  student  of  oratory.  Oranes  enim, 
sive  artis  sunt  loci,  sive  ingenii  cujusdam  atque  prudentiae, 
qui  modo  insunt  in  eare,  de  qua  8<;ribimus. 
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perienced  taste  and  exeroiied  jodgment;  by  frequent  and 
careful  labor  in  putting  thought  into  language.  This  is  the 
process  adopted  and  most  faithfuUy  applied  by  aU  who  have 
gathered  laurels  in  the  field  of  eloquence.  Tfiis  is  the  grea( 
leading  direction  given  by  the  most  philosophical  of  orators 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers.  Caput  antem  est^ 
quod  {ut  vere  dicam)  rnimme  facw%us^  {est  enim  magni  Ich 
ooris^  quern  anqidrentibus  nobts^  omnique  acie  ingenii  con^ 
temphntibus  ostendunt  se  et  occurruntf  plerique  fugimus,) 
quam  plurimum  scribere  ;  stilus  optimus  et  praestantis- 

SIMUS  DICENDI  EFFECTOR  AC  MAOISTER.      It  is    here  WO  dis- 

cover  the  secret  of  Edwards'  power  as  a  preacher ;  who, 
although  he  professedly  despiseid  the  whole  art  of  expression 
and  was  extremely  careless  and  almost  slovenly  in  his  style, 
yet  was  so  effective  a  speaker.  He  owed  that  power  to  his 
constant  practice  from  boyhood,  of  thinking  with  his  pen. 
He  thus  acquired  that  copiousness  of  language  and  power  of 
expression  which  redeemed  his  productions  from  their  other 
faults* 

One  thing  more  demands  the  preacher's  careful  attention 
before  he  can  be  deemed  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  great 
work  of  teaching  and  persuading.  It  is  the  command  of  a 
pleasing  and  energetic  delivery.  He  must  acquaint  himself 
with  all  the  various  functions  of  speech  \  he  must  understand 
the  kind  and  degree  of  expression  belonging  to  each  ;  he 
must,  moreover,  have  those  functions  of  speech  so  perfectly 
familiarized  by  practice  and  subjected  to  his  control,  that  he 
can  employ  them  at  pleasure.  Here  is  an  art ;  an  impor- 
tant, a  most  interesting  art  by  itself.  As  he  cannot  justly 
claim  the  name  of  an  accomplished  artist  who  does  not  know 
all  the  implements  of  his  art  with  their  respective  uses,  and 
can  handle  them  with  skill  and  effect,  so  neither  can  he  be 
called  an  accomplished  speaker  who  does  not  know  all  the 
movements  of  the  voice ;  who  does  not  understand  precisely 
what  is  their  office  in  the  expression  of  the  various  degrees 
or  kinds  of  thought  and  passion  ;  and  who  cannot,  whatever 
may  be  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  whatever 
even  may  be  his  own  feelings,  command  just  that  vocal  move- 
ment which  nature  has  appropriated  to  the  sentiment  he  de- 
sires to  utter.  This,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art 
of  elocution  now  established  on  the  basis  of  a  science,  the 
{principles  of  which  are  clearly  ascertained  and  set  forth,  he 
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may  do ;  and  he  who  enters  the  responsible  office  of  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  without  this  preparation,  may  well 
consider  whether  he  has  not  seized  a  sword  for  the  battle,  on 
which  he  has  put  no  edge.  It  was  in  infinite  wisdom  that  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  was  confided  to  the  persuasive  accents 
of  human  speech.  There  is  a  resistless  charm  and  power  in 
utterance  that  sits  closely  and  elegantly  upon  the  thought  and 
feeling,  or  rather  into  which,  as  into  their  own  native  body, 
intellect  and  soul  send  their  own  life  and  fire.  And  the 
truth  of  God  surely  deserves  the  most  finished  body  of  ex- 
ipression  which  human  art  and  skill  can  give. 

Such  is  the  training  which  the  ambassador  of  God  must  go 
through  to  become  an  efiective  preacher.  To  the  point  of 
making  the  power  of  expression  his  own  which  this  course  of 
training  will  give  him,  he  cannot  be  indifferent,  if  he  rightly 
appreciate  his  own  peculiar  office  work,  if  he  realize  at  Slits 
importance  to  his  success. 

The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  is  his  sole  peculiar 
work  as  a  preacher  ;  and  necessarily  just  so  far  as  he  is  de-  • 
ficient  in  the  power  of  expression,  just  so  far  is  he  lacking  in 
fitness  for  his  work. 

Just  in  proportion  too,  as  he  possesses  this  power,  will  be 
his  success.  The  possession  of  it  indeed,  has  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  his  success  remotely  and  indirectly,  as  well 
as  immediately  and  directly. 

It  will,  affect  seriously  his  reputation,  to  which  no  servant 
of  Christ  can  wisely  be"  indifferent.  The  exhibition  of  this 
power,  as  the  exhibition  of  talents,  of  learning,  of  piety,  will 
command  even  from  the  men  of  the  world  a  respect  for  the  sa- 
cred profession.  It  will  draw  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  gospel.  It  will  render  the  minister  of  God  a  man  to  be 
sought  and  desired ;  and  will  open  him  a  way  more  effectually 
to  address  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  multitudes ;  as  the 
throngs  which  the  name  of  a  Whitefield  drew  together  most 
fuUy  attest. 

It  will  favorably  and  mightily  influence  the  preacher  him- 
self. It  is  the  fruit  and  effect  of  art  that  it  turns  every  thing 
to  its  own  account.  The  painter  sees  every  where  forms  of 
beauty.  He  looks  on  every  tree  in  the  landscape,  every 
cloud  in  the  heavens,  every  feature  in  the  countenance  as 
containing  an  element  of  beauty  ;  and  he  is  perpetually  striv- 
ing to  conceive  that  object  as  delineated  on  canvass.    Thus 
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his  taste  and  his  skill  are  ever  forming  and  developing,  while 
many  an  hour  is  redeemed  from  listlessness  and  sloth, 
and  all  places,  and  all  objects  are  converted  into  sources  of 
pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  per- 
suade men.  If  he  has  acquired  any  high  degree  of  the  art, 
he  will  ever  be  studying  the  n^ans  of  persuasion.  Fired 
with  his  object  ever  in  view,  he  will  pursue  the  investigations 
ef  science  with  a -more  eager  zeal ;  his  study  will  be  lighted 
more  by  the  midnight  lamp  ;  he  will  be  a  more  profound  and 
thorough  theologian  and  scholar.  He  will  seek  to  know 
more  of  that  mind  and  heart  which  he  is  to  address ;  and 
will  with  greater  interest  and  delight,  study  in  familiar  inter- 
course, the  minds,  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
congregation,  and  will  then  furnish  himself  will 
of  persuasion.     He  will  be  more  diligent  and  tl 

E reparations  for  the  pulpit ;  and  adapt  them  mc 
is  great  end — persuasion.     Entering  the  sand 
object  steadily  in  view,  he  will  address  himse 
office  with  greater  skill,  and  will  speak  with  a  _ 
dence  in  the  power  of  divine  truth.     More  than  all  things 
else,  he  will  feel  the  need  of  a  fervent  piety;  of  a  soul  that 
can  sympathize  with  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  compassions  of 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  can  be  swelled  with  his  holy  pas- 
sion.    He  will  drink  deeper  of  his  love.     He  will  study  with 
more  eager  desire  to  copy  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.     In   every  way,  thus,  the  acquisition  of  this  power 
must  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  Christian  preacher 
himself. 

And  will  God  be  insensible  to  the  careful  and  lawful  cul- 
ture of  one  of  his  noblest  gifts  ?  Will  the  Spirit,  without 
whose  power,  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  were  vain  and  im- 
potent to  convert  souls,  despise  the  attainments  of  him  who 
has  qualified  himself  for  tne  duties  of  an  office  like  this  ? 
No  : — the  success  of  a  Summerfield,  a  Payson  and  a  Griffin 
attests  that  the  Holy  Ghost  loves  to  second  the  vivid  and 
forcible  presentation  of  his  own  truth. 

But  it  is  in  its  immediate  efiects  and  fruits  that  the  importance 
of  this  power  of  expressiorrts conspicuously  seen.  Men  are  not 
converted  and  saved  by  the  truth  simply — ^by  truth  unexpressed. 
"  The  u?ord5,"  says  our  Saviour,  ^^T!\\q  words  that  \  speak  nwXo 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  The  quickening, 
saving  power  of  divine  truth  can  be  secured  only  on  condition 
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k1  ;  of  ita  being  mamfe$ted  and  eom- 
e.  Now  we  may  not  only  conceive 
bout  body,  undive&ted  of  language, 
irely  impotent^  since  it  is  aloof  frona 
&  brought  nigb  by  language ;  but  we 
th  as  more  or  less  perifectly  furnished 
with  a  body  of  speech.  The  whole  Irmh  may  be  there,  but 
it  may  only  in  part  appear ;  and  then  it  not  only  lacks  its 
total  power  of  impression,  but  e\en  the  part  distinctly  present-- 
ed  has  not  even  its  appropriate  effect,  since  it  is  out  of  place, 
dismembered,  mutilated.  And  here  is  the  secret  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  many  a  sound  and  pious  theologian,  whose  preach- 
ing is  without  its  anticipated  effect.  All  the  necessary  truth 
is  in  his  discourse,  but  it  is  not  seen,  it  is  not  felt,  because 
not  furnished  with  an  adequate  body.  It  is  not  rash  to  say 
that  the  ministers  i)f  the  gospel  for  the  most  part  lose  cue  half 
of  the  fruit  of  their  labors  merely  from  the  want  of  a  suitable 
expression  of  the  truth  which  they  have  actually  searched  out 
and  prepared  for  exhibition*  If  there  be  any  disposition  te 
doubt  here,  go  back  and  look  in  upon  the  crowded  assemblies 
that  attended  the  preacliing  of  Edwards.  See  every  eye  fixed 
on  the  man  of  God,  as  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  outward -action 
he  speaks  of  the  dread  justice  of  Jehovah*  Watch  the  rising 
emotion  in  those  glistening  eyes ;  listen^  as  that  first  sigh 
draws  after  it  another,  and  still  another,  as  quicker  and  quick- 
er, and  deeper  and  deeper  it  breaks  on  every  side  around 
you  ; — ^as  groans  succeed  and  thicken,  till  the  whole  vast  as- 
sembly seems  in  an  agony  of  distress,  and  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  is  drowned  in  the  sobs,  and  cries,  and  groans  of  his 
hearers ;  is  there  not  power  there  ?  power  in  expression  ? 
It  is  not  vehemence  of  bodily  action ;  it  is  not  overwhelming 
power  of  vocal  utterance.  For  in  these  Edwards  was  defi- 
cient. It  is  not  truth  more  weighty,  more  powerful  than  the 
gospel  contains  ; — than  is  contained  in  many  a  discourse,  the 
fruits  of  which  never  appear,  in  this  world  at  least,  to  human 
view.  It  is  not  holiness  higher,  purer  than  it  is  competent  for 
man  to  attain  ;  than  the  servant  of  God,  perhaps  not  very  un- 
frequently  does  attain.  It  is  truth  and  christian  love  express^ 
ed ; — truth  and  holiness  expressed  in  the  accuracy  of  method^ 
the  clearness  and  energy  of  style,  and  aptness  of  words  which 
Edwards  attained  by  his  assiduous  use  pf  the  pen  almost  m- 
sensibly  to  himself,  and  certainly  undesignedly.    Take  an^ 
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other  cas»  illustratiTe  of  tbe  remark  I  have  u 

to  another  element  of  expression  ;  the  delivery 

passion^  arranged  and  clothed  with  language 

action  and  management  of  voice.     Put  the 

ful  of  Whitefield's  sermons  into  the  mouth  of 

plished  speaker,  and  will  the  thousands,  as  under  the  sound  of 

his  voice,  weep  and  wring  their  hands  and  shriek  out  in  the 

irrepressible  anguish  of  their  souls  ?   It  is  not  then  truth  alcHie 

which  instrumentally  saves   even.     It  is  trutli  expressed, 

expressed  in  its  own  appropriate  manner. 

Nor  let  the  opposite  error  be  countenanced,  that  christian 
feehng  alone  will  savingly  influence  men ;  that  holiness  and 
devoted  zeal  will  suffice.  There  is  a  zeal  without  knowledge, 
which  is  fruitless  except  in  evil,  as  the  history  of  our  own 
times  and  of  our  own  land  sadly  teaches  us.  Even  that  ju* 
dicious  feeling  must  be  expressed,  expressed  suitably,  or  it 
will  utterly  fail  of  good  effect.  Every  emotion  has  its  own 
appropriate  expression  in  language  and  in  voice,  prescribed 
by  the  God  wno  formed  us ;  and  he  only  who  has  learned 
what  that  is,  and  attained,  by  careful  training,  the  ready  con- 
trol of  it,  can  even  by  his  holiness  produce  the  effect  he 
might.  Passion  as  well  as  truth  must  be  expressed  suitably, 
or  the  famous  dagger  scene  of  Burke  will  be  re-acted  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  ridicule  and  disgust  of  all  be  the  only  and 
merited  result. 

It  is  as  essential  to  success  that  the  preacher  be  able  to 
express  truth  as  to  know  it ;  to  express  Christian  emotion  as 
to  feel  it.  Something  more  than  a  meek  and  a  learned  Mo- 
ses was  needed  to  achieve  God's  design  of  redemption  for 
enslaved  Israel.  An  Aaron  must  be  called  in  to  be  a  mouth 
to  the  people.  Something  more  was  needed  than  the 
thorough  instruction  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles  in 
his  long  intercourse  with  them  ;  something  more  too,  than  a 
Peter's  devbtedness  and  zeal.  The  Holy  Ghost  musibe  sent 
down  with  tongues  of  fire. 

With  this  learning  and  holy  fervor  let  the  power  of  ex- 
pression be  joined,  and  the  man  of  God  becomes  what  he 
should  be — "  apt  to  teach."  He  will  not  enter  the  sanctuary 
and  and  lift  up  his  voice  in  vain.  Truth  glowing  with  love, 
and  directed  with  skill,  will  tell  of  its  power.  Attention  will 
be  aroused.  The  truth  will  be  understood.  Its  force  will  be 
felt.    The  heart  will  be  stirred.     Sympathy  will  work.    The 
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w ;  and  fed  with  the  oil  olf  truth  the  flame  will 
will  be  reached,  and  by  the  grace  of  God, 
id.     The  pious  soul  also  will  be  fed  with  the 
truth  which  it  apprehends,  and  be  refreshed 
Iters  of  pious  feeling  not  wasted  in  channels 
ich  it  cannot  reach. 
Thus  preached  he  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.     His 
discourses  were  not  dry,  obscure  logic ;  nor  fervid  rant  of 
words.     Truth  and  feeling,  light  and  love,  were  duly  com- 
bined, and  spoke  out  in  his  clear  and  perfect  method,  his  rich 
imagery  and  illustration,  his  tender  moving  accents.     Thus 
preachfed  his  devoted  and  successful  Apostle  Paul,  who  was 
well  nigh  adored  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  by  the  superstitious 
Lycaonians.    Thus  preached  those  in  all  ages  of  the  church 
whose  labors  God  has  greatly  blessed  in  the  conversion  of 
many  to  himself.    Let  those  who  would  reap  similar  fruits 
imitate  their  example.     Let  them  count  no  labor  lost,  no 
sacrifice  dear  which  shall  enable  them  to  speak  forth  the 
truths  of  God  with  effect. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  attention  has  been  of 
latfe  more  decidedly  drawn  to  the  culture  of  this  important 
art  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  thankful- 
ness to  God,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  taken  the 
lead,  as  it  should,  of  all  the  departments  of  oratory.  The 
religious  press  is  speaking  out  with  a  more  frequent  and  a 
louder  voice  on  the  importance  and  means  of  promoting  a 
higher  degree  of  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  of  our  land.  The 
patrons  and  conductors  of  our  public  institutions,  our  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries,  are  evincing  their  zeal  and 
sagacious  judgment  in  the  more  munificent  provision  of 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  establishment  of  professorships 
of  oratory.  The  Christian  public  are  demanding  higher 
qualifications  in  the  preaching  art.  These  signs  of  the  times 
are  hailed  with  peculiar  delight  and  thankfulness.  They 
augur  well  for  the  advance  of  truth  and  religion.  May  the 
friends  of  the  effective  advocacy  of  truth  and  holiness,  hold 
on  in  their  laudable  course.  Especially,  may  they  remember 
to  follow  up  their  charities  and  their  endeavors  with  their 
prayers. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  Progoess  of  Society  as  indicated    by  the  Con- 
dition OF  Women. 

By  E.  D.  Sanborn,  Prof,  of  Latin  Language  and  Litentme,  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H« 

"  If  women  are  by  barbarians  reduced  to  the  level  of 
slaves,"  says  Aristotle,  "  it  is  because  barbarians  themselves 
have  never  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  men,  that  is,  of  men  fit 
to  govern.  Nothing  proves  more  ruinous  to  a  state  than  the 
defective  education  of  women ;  since  wherever  the  institu- 
tions respectinff  one  half  of  the  community  are  faulty,  the 
corruption  of  that  half  will  gradually  taint  the  whole." 

The  practical  good  sense  of  the  philosopher,  exhibited  in 
these  quotations,  shows  him  to  have  been,  not  only  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  but  superior  even  to  himself:  for  the 
sentiments  here  advanced  are  more  liberal  and  just  than  his 
ordinary  speculations  upon  the  relations  and  rights  of  females. 
The  wisest  of  the  ancients  did  not  duly  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  woman.  Her  authority  was  rarely  acknowledged  in 
\he  domestic  circle,  and  her  political  existence  was  scarcely 
recognized.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
;  xn  by  philosophers,  woman  was  regarded  rather  as  the 
servant  of  man,  the  minister  of  his  wants  and  pleasures,  than 
his  friend,  companion  and  equal. 

From  Christianity  woman  has  derived  her  moral  and  social 
influence.  To  it  she  owes  her  very  existence  as  a  social 
being.  The  mind  of  woman,  which  the  legislators  and 
sages  of  antiquity  had  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority  and  im- 
becility, Christianity  has  developed.  The  gospel  of  Christ, 
in  the  person  of  its  gr6at  Founder,  has  descended  into  this 
neglected  mine,  which  wise  men  regarded  as  not  worth  the 
working,  and  brought  up  a  priceless  gem,  flashing  with  the 
light  of  intelligence,  and  glowing  with  the  lively  hues  of 
Christian  graces. 

Christianity  has  been  the  restorer  of  woman's  plundered . 
rights.     It  has  furnished  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  present 
crown  of  honor.    Her  previous  degradation  accounts,  in  part 
at  least,  for  the  instability  of  early  civilization.    It  is  impos- 
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sible  for  society  to  be  permanently  elevated,  where  woman 
is  debased  and  servile.  Wherever  females  are  regarded  as 
inferior  beings,  society  contains,  within  itself,  the  elements 
of  its  own  dissolution.  It  is  impossible  that  institutions  and 
usages,  which  trample  upon  the  very  instincts  of  our  nature, 
and  violate  the  revealed  law  of  God,  should  be  crowned  with 
ultimate  success. 

The  family  is  a  divine  institution.  The  duties  and  rights 
of  its  respective  members  are  plainly  indicated  by  the  laws 
of  our  physical  constitution.  They  are  more  fully  prescribed 
by  the  word  of  God.  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  family 
and  the  state  were  intimately  associated.  Both  society  and 
government  naturally  grew  out  of  the  divinely  constituted 
relations  of  the  family.  The  first  human  pair  were  not  "iso- 
lated savages,"  as  they  have  been  termed  by  groveling 
infidels,  nor  was  the  natural  state  of  mankind  a  state  of  war- 
fare, as  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  would  have  us 
believe.  Admitting  what  revelation  clearly  teaches,  that  the 
first  human  pair  were  intelligent,  civilized  beings,  united  by 
God,  "  in  the  bands  of  holy  wedlock,"  we  have  then  a  foun- 
dation sufficiently  broad  for  the  whole  social  fabric  to  rest 
upon.  We  need  not  resort  to  **  a  state  of  nature,"  (techni- 
cally so  called,)  nor  to  a  "  social  compact,"  for  the  origin  ot 
government,  nor  to  "necessity"  for  ih^  origin  of  society. 
The  family  contained  the  elements  of  both.  An  enlarged 
family  is  a  society.  The  regulations  adopied  by  a  father, 
for  the  management  of  his  household,  constitutes  a  govern- 
ment. Upon  this  natural  foundation  "  the  state^^  is  based, 
from  these  simple  relations,  an  endless  variety  of  political 
institutions  has  arisen. 

Though  the  family  and  "  the  state"  are  so  closely  united  in 
their  origin,  still  we  must  not  confound  their  relations.  The 
rights  and  the  duties  of  the  father  and  the  magistrate,  the 
son  and  the  subject  are,  by  no  means,  identical.  "  The  state 
and  the  family  differ,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  essentials 
of  their  constitution.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  there  have  been  stages,  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  when  the  ideas  of  state  and  family  were  closely 
interwoven  and  almost  blended  together.  They  were  mixed 
in  the  patriarch  ;  they  were  continued  when  the  family  grew 
into  a  tribe  ;  they  were  not  always  formally  separated  when 
the  tribe  became  a  nation."    A  more  enlightened  philosophy 
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has  distinguished  these  analogous  relations,  and  defined  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  father  and  the  magistrate.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  family  is  based  upon  mutaal  affection  and 
sympathy ;  the  government  of  the  state  upon  mutual  justice 
and  political  equahty.  Still  the  family  is  the  nursery  of  all 
those  virtues  which  adorn  the  state.  '^  Patriotism,  as  all 
languages  testify,  springs  from  the  hearth."  The  good  father 
makes  the  good  magistrate.  The  son,  who  has  *'  borne  the 
yoke  in  his  youth,"  makes  the  exemplary  citizen  ;  while  the 
enlightened  and  cultivated  mother  and  sister  give  to  society 
its  highest  dignity,  and  to  home  its  fondest  endearments. 
Whatever  interrupts  the  harmony  of  domestic  life  or  disturbs 
its  divinely-appointed  relations,  poisons  the  very  weU-springs 
of  society,  and  introduces  disease  into  its  political  organiza- 
tion. l7>e  tyrannical  father  is  not  a  safe  depository  o£  dele- 
gated power.  The  disobedient  son  early  learns  to  contemn 
tiie  wholesome  restraints  of  law ;  and  before  his  matmrity, 
often  becomes  a  hardened  culprit.  The  uneducated,  undis* 
ciplined  daughter  is  often  the  disgrace  of  her  family  and  the 
reproach  of  her  sex.  In  a  word,  the  condition  of  the  family 
is  the  true  index  of  the  condition  of  society.  Where  domes- 
tic happiness  is  most  fully  enjoyed,  there  society  is  most  ma- 
tured and  civilization  most  advanced. 

The  family,  therefore,  obtains  a  higher  importance  as 
society  hnproves  and  woman  assumes  the  true  position  for 
which  she  is  so  admirably  adapted  by  the  laws  of  her  physi- 
ological and  mental  constitution.  Among  savage  nations  the 
condition  of  woman  is  always  degraded  and  servile.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  odious  features  of  barbarism,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate.  No  system  of  religion  recogni&ses 
woman  as  the  companion  and  equal  of  man,  except  Christi- 
anity, and  under  no  other  system  can  she  enjoy  her  inaliena- 
ble rights.  Society  may  change  in  its  external  aspect,  may 
exhibit  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  refinements  of  taste,  the  em- 
bellishments of  art,  or  the  more  valuable  attainments  of 
science  and  literature,  and  yet  the  mind  of  woman  remain 
rmdeveloped,  her  taste  uncultivated,  and  her  person  enslaved. 
But  wherever  Christianity  enters,  woman  is  free.  The  gos- 
pel, like  a  kind  angel,  opens  her  prison  doors,  and  bids  her 
walk  abroad  and  enjoy  the  sunlight  of  reason  and  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  intellectual  freedom. 

Among  the  nations   of  antiquity,  wdman  ^joyed  ithe 
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highest  consideration  where  the  private  virtues  were  most 
cultivated.  With  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  the  pleasure* 
of  home  were  better  appreciated  than  in  Greece.  Though 
the  intellectual  culture  of  Greece  was  superior  to  that  of 
Egypt,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks  were  less  domes* 
tic,  and  consequently  less  virtuous,  than  the  Egyptians.  The 
researches  of  antiquarians,  among  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  have 
recently  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  character  of  thstf 
interesting  people,  and  rendered  their  history  almost  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  events  of  the  last  century.  The  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  formed  upon  existing  monuments  reveal 
all  the  processes  of  the  arts  and  of  domestic  life,  with  a  de- 
finiteness  and  accuracy  surpassing  the ,  most  lucid  narrative. 
Besides  the  sculptures,  and  pictorial  representations  of  an- 
cient usages,  the  cabinets  of  European  kings  and  antiquaries 
are  full  of  the  remains  of  art.  In  these  magnificent  collec- 
tions, may  be  found  specimens  of  almost  every  article  of 
furniture,  tool  and  ornament,  used  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
probable  that  a  work-shop^  or  a  kitchen  might  be  fitted  up 
with  its  appropriate  apparatus,  from  the  tombs  of  Eg3rpt. 
The  paintings  upon  the  walls  of  the  tombs  show  us  how  they 
used  the  furniture  and  tools.  The  whole  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Egyptians,  from  the  bloody  arena  of  mailed  war- 
riors, to  the  puppet  show  ;  from  the  dignified  employments 
of  the  monarch,  to  the  nursery-sports  of  children,  are  en- 
graved and  painted  upon  their  enduring  monuments.  You 
may  there,  in  imagination,  mount  the  car  of  the  victorious 
warrior,  and  ride  with  him  over  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered 
foes,  or  accompany  the  priest  to  the  very  penetralia  of  his 
awful  deity,  without  hearing  the  "  procul  este  profahi "  from 
bis  shriveled  lips  ;  or  you  may  step  into  the  carriage  of  an 
Egyptian  gentleman,  and  drive  with  him  to  a  party  in  high 
life,  seat  yourself  upon  a  divan,  ottoman  or  splendid  chair, 
rivaling  modern  art  in  its  curious  carvings  and  decorations, 
and  witness  the  arrival  and  entertainment  of  guests,  of  both 
sexes,  and  discover  no  jealousy  in  the  countenances  of  those 
antiquated  belles.  You  may  visit,  if  you  please,  the  shops 
of  the  mechanics,  the  fields  of  the  agriculturists,  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  nobles,  the  kitchen  of  the  housewife,  the 
parlor  of  the  lady ;  you  will  find  the  owners  all  at  home, 
each  with  his  stone  countenance  fixed  and  changeless  as 
eternity.     These  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  private  life  and 
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manners  of  this  early  age  surpass,  in  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  detail,  the  most  graphic  description,  Language  may 
be  equivocal ;  historians  may  be  prejudiced,  or  misinformed ; 
travellers  may  exaggerate,  but  these  monuments  cannot  de- 
ceive— these  pictures  cannot  lie. 

These  discoveries  give  unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  oi 
the  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  Herodotus^  They  show 
that  he  Mras  sometimes  deceived,  or  perhaps  imposed  upon, 
but,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  they  confirm  his  state- 
ments. For  freedom  from  prejudice,  accuracy  of  description 
and  fidelity  to  truth,  **  the  father  of  history "  stands  un- 
rivalled, even  among  modern  travellers.  The  united  testi- 
mony of  the  historian  and  the  paintings  leave  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  females  in  Egypt  were  treated  with  more  respect 
than  in  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.  Though  frequently 
engaged  in  donaestic  employments,  they  were  not  confined 
and  secluded,  as  in  Greece,  nor  tasked  and  oppressed  as 
among  the  Asiatics.  They  enjoyed  that  respect  and  con- 
sideration, which  are  the  growth  only  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization  and  comparative  moral  purity.  Of  the  mode  of 
contracting  marriage  among  the  Egyptians  very  Uitle  is 
known.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  nowhere  represented  in 
the  paintings  of  their  tombs. 

Diodorus*  informs  us  that,  on  account  of  the  great  benefits 
.conferred  on  mankind  by  Isis,  not  only  did  the  queen  obtain 
greater  authority  and  honor  than  the  king,  but  the  wife  of  the 
citizen  governed  her  husband,  and  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
marriage  contract,  to  yield  an  unliesitathig  obedience  to  her 
commands.  If  such  a  custom  ever  obtained,  it  can  hafdly 
be  supposed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  wife  extended  beyond 
the  management  of  domestic  affairs.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  royal  authority  was  entrusted,  without  reserve,  to  wo- 
men. They  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  hereditary  right,  as 
in  many  of  the  states  of  modern  Europe.  They  also  as- 
sumed the  office  of  regent  at  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
Herodotust  asserts,  that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was,  in 
every  instance,  confined  to  men  ;  that  there  were  no  priest- 
esses in  Egypt,  in  the  service  of  gods  or  goddesses.  In  this 
statement  the  historian  is  evidently  mistaken,  and  he  furnishes 


*  Diodorus  1 :  27.  f  Herodotus  2  :  35. 
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himself  Uie  proof  of  his  error  in  a  sub»equwrt  passace^*  where 
he  ascribes  the  origin  of  die  oracles  of  Greece  and  Libya  to 
two  Thd)an  priestesses^  who  were  violently  carried  away  by 
the  Phcenicians  and  add,  the  cme  into  A&ica,  and  the  other 
into  Greece.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  from  the  moati* 
ments,  that  females  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  that  those  of  the  highest  rank  esteemed  it  an  honor 
to  officiate  as  priestesses  of  the  various  deities.  Egyptian 
women,  in  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  not  veiled  in 
public,  nor  secluded,  at  home,  as  among  the  modern  Asiatics. 
They  enjoyed  as  mvich  Hberty  as  the  ladies  of  modern 
Europe,  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians, 
Eastern  customs  were  introduced,  and  thenceforward  the 
Egyptian  ladies  were  condemned  to  concealment  and  seclu* 
»ion^ 

We  learn,  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  not  only  that 
ladies  were  unveiled  in  public,  but  that  a  fair  complexion  was 
esteemed  a  great  attraction  by  the  nobles  of  Egypt.  If  the 
face  of  Sarai  had  been  concealed,  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
could  not  have  seen  her,  nor  would  the  patriarch's  alarm  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  reflection,  that  she  was  a  *'  fair 
woman."  "  The  Egyptians  were  a  swarthy  race ;  on  the 
monuments,  the  men  are  usually  painted  red,  and  the  women 
yellow."  Ladies  of  high  rank  are  represented  in  lighter  tints 
than  their  attendants.  This,  with  other  circumstances,  makes, 
it  evident,  that  a  fair  complexion  was  highly  esteemal  by  the 
Egyptians.  That  the  ladie.^  of  Egypt  were  of  a  browner 
tinge  than  those  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  we  learn  from  the  his- 
tory of  Sarai.  It  is  evident  that  that  style  of  beauty  was 
highly  esteemed  in  Egypt,  because  Pharaoh  took  her  to  his 
house,  and,  afterwards,  '*  entreated  Abram  well /or  her  sake.^^ 
The  Egyptian  princess,  in  Solonwn's  song,  alludes  to  her 
complexion,  as  being  darker  than  that  of  the  ladies  of  Pales- 
tine  :  **  I  am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  Look 
not  upon  me  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath  looked 
upon  me." 

The  social  intercourse  of  males  and  females  in  Egypt  was 
free  and  unrestrained.     "  At  some  of  the  public  festivals," 
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»ays  Wilkinson,  "  women  were  expected  to  attend,  not  alone, 
like  Moslem  women  at  a  moaque,  but  in  company  with  their 
husbands  and  relations.  At  private  parties,  they  were  fre- 
quently entertained  separately,  in  a  different  part  of  tjie  same 
loom,  at  the  Qpper  end  of  which  the  master  and  misticess  of 
the  house  sat  close  toge^ther,  on  two  chairs,  or  on  a  large 
fauteuil ;  each  guest,  as  he  arrired,  presented  himself  to  re-' 
ceive  their  congratulatory  welcome.  In  some  instances,  we 
find  men  and  women  sitting  together,  both  strangers  as  well 
as  members  of  the  same  family ;  a  privilege  not  conceded  to 
females  among  the  Groieks,  except  their  relatives." 

Women  were  not  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  as  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect 
equality  between  the  sexes,  m  the  pleasures  of  social  life. 
Even  children  were  introduced  into  company,  and  permitted  to 
sit  by  the  mother's  side,  or  upon  the  father  s  knee.  Children 
were  also  furnished  with  abundant  means  of  amusement.  Many 
of  their  toys  and  sports  resemble  those  of  modem  civilized 
life.  At  their  private  entertainments  they  spared  no  expense 
in  providing  for  guests.  Music  was  the  recreation  and  em- 
ployment of  both  sexes.  Hired  minstrels  were  employed 
on  festive  occasions.  Monarchs  set  no  limits  to  their  extra- 
vagance in  feasting.  Lucan's  description  of  the  entertain- 
ment ^iven  by  Cleopatra  to  Caesar,  though  of  'a  comparatively 
modern  date,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  a  royal  feast  in  Egypt : 

"  New  by  a  train  of  slaves,  the  various  feast 
In  massy  gold  magnificent  was  placed ; 
Whatever  earth,  or  air,  or  seas  afford. 
In  vast  profusion  crowns  the  laboring  board. 
For  dainties  Egypt  every  land  explores, 
Nor  spares  those  very  gods  her  zeal  adores. 
*  The  Nile's  sweet  wave  capacious  cryaftils  pour, 

And  gems  of  price  the  grape  delicious  store ; 
No  growth  of  Mareotis'  marshy  fields, 
But  such  as  Meroe  raaturer  yields ; 
Where  the  warm  sun  the  racy  jniCe  refines. 
And  mellows  into-  age  the  infant  wines. 
With  wreaths  of  nard.the  guests  their  temples  bind. 
And  blooming  roses  of  immortal  kind  ; 
Their  drooping  locks  with  oily  odors  flow, 
Recent  firom  near  Arabia,  where  they  grow ; 
The  vigorous  spices  breathe  their  strong  perfiune. 
And  the  rich  vapor  fills  the  spacious  room.'** 


*  Pharsalia  10  :  155. 
SECOND  8BRISS,   VOL.  VIII.   NO*    I. 
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Such  luxuries  were  shared  by  both  sexes  in  common.  In 
some  instances  the  artists  represent  the  ladies  as  indulging  too 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  being  entirely  overcome  with 
wine,  and  "  unable  to  carry  their  liquor  discreetly."  In  their 
fondness  for  dress  and  ornaments,  they  were  not  peculiar,  for 
in  this  respect,  the  wife  of  the  Indian  hunter  and  the  Euro- 
pean princes  are  alike.  They  both  love  to  adorn  their  persons. 
Egyptian  ladies  are  frequently  represented  as  comparing  their 
ornaments  and  discussing  the  value,  beauty,  and  fashion  of 
their  various  articles  of  dress,  with  gfeat  apparent  eagerness 
and  rivalship. 

The  occupations  of  females  were  generally  such  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  to  women  of  the  same  rank,  in  modem 
times.  Needlework  and  embroidery,  probably,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  more  wealthy  and  elevated  class. 
We  have  positive  evidence,  from  the  sculptures,  that  females 
were  employed  in  weaving,  and  the  use  of  the  distaff.  They 
also  ground  corn,  and  prepared  food  for  the  household,  as 
among  the  Jews.  Although  polygamy  was  tolerated  by  lathy 
it  was  probably  confined  to  kings  and  nobles.  Herodotus* 
says,  expressly  :  **  Like  the  Greeks,  they  confine  themselves 
to  one  wife."  That  odious  custom,  which  has  long  cursed 
the  Eastern  world,  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  extensive- 
ly injurious  in  Egypt.  The  influence  of  caste  was  perhaps 
the  most  effectual  barrier  to  general  improvement. 

The  "wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
must  have  been  principally  the  inheritance  of  the  priesthood 
and  nobility.  Isaiaht  in  his  denunciation  of  divii^  wrath 
against  Egypt,  mentions  the  learned  men  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  class.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  must  have  been 
comparatively  degraded  and  ignorant.  Although  woman'is 
sphere  of  observation  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  her  means  of 
improvement  greatly  multiplied,  by  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  Egyptian  society,  still  her  general  intelligence 
must  have  been  very  limited,  and  far  below  the  station  she 
occupied.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  Egypt  was  far 
superior  to  Greece  in  the  habits  of  social  life.  Though  in- 
ferior in  literature,  in  arts,  and  in  arms,  she  excelled  in  those 
domestic  virtues  which  give  value  to  civilization,  dignity  to 
life,  and  permanency  to  government. 


♦  Herodotus  3 :  93.  t  Isaiah  19 :  11. 
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When  we  reflect  that  the  Egyptians  were  of  Asiatic  orijgin, 
that  their  architecture,  philosophy  and  religion,  are  very  simi- 
lar to,  if  not  identical  with  diose  of  India,  their  social  usages, 
and  their  just  appreciation  of  the  family  relations  appear 
truly  astonishing.    Among  the  Oriental  nations,  the  rights  of 
woman  have  never  been  acknowledged,  her  social  and  politi- 
cal existence  has  never  been  recognized,  and  she  has  rarely 
risen  above  the  condition  of  a  mere  animal,  or  what  is  worse 
— that  of  a  slave.    The  systematic  degradation  of  one-half 
the  population  of  those  Eastern  nations,  accounts  for  their 
uniform  corruption  and  profligacy,     AH  true  greatness  must 
draw  its  nutriment  from  the  domestic  virtues.     Where  these 
are  wanting,  patriotism,  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  are 
but  the  disguises  of  intiriguing  selfishness.    Neither  domes- 
tic virtues  nor  domestic  happiness  can  co-exist  with  poly- 
gamy.   No  nation,  practising  polygamy,  has  ever  advanced 
beyond  the  iron  barriers  of  despotism.     Political  freedom  is 
inconsistent  with  domestic  tyranny-     "A  plurality  of  wives," 
says  Heeren,  "  as  it  diminishes  conjugal  tenderness,  saps 
the  foundations  of  parental  attachment ;  and  thereby  impairs 
the  interest  which  every  member  of  the  state  should  feel,  in 
its  preservation  and  prosperity.     Attachment  to  the  family 
produces  devotion  to  the   state."    The   ideas  of  home   and 
country  are  always  united  in  the  mind  of  the  true  patriot. 
Among  the  Asiatics  they  are  always  separated,  therewre  we 
look  to  them  in  vain  for  examples  of  heroic  daring,  noble 
enterprise,  and  disinterested  patriotism.     Where  polygamy 
prevails,  society  wears  the  aspect  of  moral  death.     There  is 
no  change,  no  progress.     Human  aflections  are  degraded  to 
animal  instincts  ;  human  bones  and  muscles  are  converted 
into  mechanical  powers,  and  the  human  will  is  made  a  mere 
link  in  the  iron  chain  of  custom.     Thousands  of  years  make 
no  alteration  in  the  usages  of  society,   or  the  processes  of 
art.     The  Chinaman  of  to-day  is  but  the  petrified  Mongul  of 
the  age  of    Confucius.      The  modern   Persian  difiers  in 
nothing  but  his  religion  from  the  soldier  of  Xerxes.      The 
courts  of  Susa  and  Persepolis,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago,  presented  the  same  scenes  of  royal  pomp  and 
magnificence  without,  and  of  jealousy  and  intrigue  within,  as 
the  courts  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople  of  the  present  age. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  private  life  of  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Persians,  but  from  incidental  notices,  which 
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occur  in  ancient  historians^  of  the  conditioa  erf  fenaales,  we 
iiifer  that  it  was  yery  similar  to  that  of  the  women  of  the 
present  day  in  the  East^  The  ancient  Babylonians  are 
representea  as  exceedingly  eorrupt  and  licentious.      The 

f>rincipal  cause  of  this  prc^igacy  of  manners  was  wealth  and 
uxury,  consequent  upon  extended  commerce  and  conquestr 
**  This  total  degeneracy  of  morala^'^  says  Heeren,  **  wa» 
above  all  conspicuous  in  the  other  sex^  among  whom  were 
no  traces  of  that  reserve  which  usuaHy  prevails  in  an  eastern 
harem.  The  prophet,*  therefore^  when  he  denounces  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  describes  it  under  the  image  of  a  luxarious  and 
lascivious  woman,  who  is  cast  headlong  into  slavery,  from  the 
seat  where  she  sits  so  effeminately  *"  The  shamtetese  profli- 
gacy of  the  Babylonian  women,  their  extravagance  in  dress, 
and  their  attendance  at  public  festivals  t  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  they  were  more  influential,  (especially  for  evil,)  and  less 
secluded,  than  is  common  among  Asiatics.  The  state  of 
morals  in  the  community,  would  render  the  existence  of  gen- 
uine affiection  and  domestic  happiness  impossible*  The 
common  mode  of  contracting  marriage  among  them,  prove* 
that  women  were  regarded  as  mere  slaves,  Herodotus^  in- 
forms us,  that  their  marriageable  virgins  were  yearly  exposed 
to  sale,  in  the  several  districts.  The  most  beautiful  were 
sold  first.  The  purchase  money  paid  for  these  by  the  wealthy, 
furnished  a  dowry  for  the  most  ugly  and  deformed.  These 
were  delivered  to  the  poor  citizens  who  would  take  them  for 
the  least  sum.  By  superior  perswial  charms,  or  by  force  of 
native  ingenuity  and  strength  of  intellect,  women  frequently 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  powerful  influence  over  their  hus- 
bands. A  favorite  wife  would  thus  control  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  or  even  assume  the  sole  direction  of  the  government. 
Such  were  Semiramis  and  Nilocris,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
in  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  In  ancient  Persia, 
women  were  more  strictly  secluded,  and  of  course,  moie 
reserved  in  their  manners.  The  book  of  Esther  gives  us  an 
accurate  view  of  the  Persian  seraglio,  while  the  account  of 
the  court  intrigue,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus §  throws  additional  light  upon  their  history.  The 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  rival  queens  grew  more  intense  and 
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violent,  as  their  sphere  of  action  was  more  limited.  The 
victorious  competitor  for  royal  favor  set  no  bounds  to  her 
vengeance*  The  Eastern  harem  has  ever  been  the  abode 
of  the  most  malignant  passions,  and  consequently  of  misery 
-and  crime. 

The  history  of  *  despotic  court  in  one  age  will  apply  with 
little  alteration  to  despotic  courts  in  all  ages.  There  is  no 
variety,  only  in  degrees  of  guilt  and  misery,  Chardin  has 
painted  in  liv«ly  colors  the  horrors  of  the*  royal  harem  of 
modern  Persia.  **  The  seraglio  of  the  king,*"  says  he,  "  is 
most  commonly  a  perpetual  prison,  from  wlience  scarce  one 
female  in  six  or  seven,  ever  has  the  good  luck  to  escape  ;  for 
women  who  have  once  become  mothers  of  living  children, 
are  provided  with  a  small  establishment  within  the  walls, 
«nd  arc  never  suffered  to  teave  them.  But  privation  of  lib- 
erty is  by  no  means  the  worst  evil  that  exists  in  these  melan- 
choly abodes.  Except  to  that  wife  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
produce  the  first-born  son,  to  become  a  mother  is  the  most 
dreaded  event  that  can  happen  to  the  wretched  favorites  of 
the  king.  When  this  occurs,  not  only  do  the  mothers  see  the 
last  chance  cf  liberty  and  marriage  cut  off  from  them,  but 
they  live  in  the  dreadful  anticipation  of  seeing  their  children 
tleprived  of  life,  or  of  sight,  when  the  death  of  their  lord 
shall  call  a  new  tyrant,  in  the  per«)n  of  his  son,  the  bi'other 
x)f  their  offspring,  to  the  throne.  Even  new-born  innocents 
are  murdered,  either  by  actual  violence,  or  the  denial  of  that 
nourishment  which  it  is  the  mother's  duty,  and  should  be  her 
delight,  to  give."  Such  are  the  consequences  of  this  iniqui- 
tous violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  the  number  of 
tragedies  is  increas'ed  by  th^  reluctance  with  which  the  royal 
favor  is  received.  Abbas  II.,  ordered  a  beautiful  girl  to  be 
burnt  alive,  by  having  her  lied  in  the  chimney  and  lighting  a 
fire  of  wood  beneath,  while  he  looked  deliberately  on,  because 
he  had  detected  her  in  an  artifice  to  avoid  his  attentions. 

The  court  usually  gives  tone  to  the  marin*ers  and  morals  of 
a  nation.  Where  such  examples  are  set  in  hif^h  life,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  any  just  views  of  the  dignity  of  woman, 
and  of  the  family  relations,  will  prevail  in  society  at  large. 
Nothing  but  the  restraints  of  poverty  prevents  every  petty 
tyrant  from  converting  his  house  into  a  prison,  and  inflicting 
ibe  torments  of  hell  upon  those  whom  we  ought  to  love  and 
honor.     Chinese  civilization  (if  a  system  which   admits  oi 
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such  unnatural  cruelty  deserves  the  name,)  has  always  been 

characterized    by  the   same  contempt   and   oppression    of 

woman .    From  their  fantastic  cosmogony,  they  adduce  proofs 

of  her  inferior  nature.     "  As  the  Yang^  which  composes  the 

%sculihe,  while  the  Fm,  of  which  the 

is  feminine,  they  infer  that  man  is  as 

I  the  hearen  is  abore  the  earth." 

females  is  not  of  recent  origin.     It  is 

ifucius ;  for  he  speaks  of  women  and 

id  complains  of  a  similar  diflBculty  in 

sentiment  originates  from  their  reli- 

id  by  inveterate  custom.    Even  "  the 

er"  m  China,  (for  such  an  anomaly  in 

rred,)  inculcates  on  her  sex  their  own 

**  that  they  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the 

at  the  least  exalted  functions  ought  to 

rned  to  them."    Females,  from  their 

less  attention  than  males.     They  are 

icide.     Dr.  Morrison  has  translated  a 

passage  iruiu  a  native  Writer,  which  revcals  the  treatment  of 

the  two  sexes : 

*'When  a  son  is  born^ 

He  sleeps  on  a  bed, 

He  is  clothed  in  robes. 

He  plays  with  gems, 

His  cry  is  princely  loud — 

But  when  a  daughter  is  born. 

She  sleeps  on  the  ground. 

She  is  clothed  with  a  wrapper. 

She  plays  with  a  tile. 

She  is  incapable  either  of  evil  or  good  ;* 

It  is  her's  only  to  think  of  preparing  wine  and  fbod, 

And  not  giving  any  occasion  of  grief  to  her  parents.** 

Females  are  so  completely  secluded,  that  the  parties  to 
a  marriage  contract  never  see  each  other,  till  the  day  thafc 
unites  them.  After  marriage  the  bondage  of  the  wife  is  in- 
creased. She  is  obliged  not  only  to  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
her  husband,  but  to  the  insolent  abuse  of  her  mother-in-law» 
who  is  her  legal  mistress.  She  not  on)y  labors  like  the  mean- 
est slave,  but  like  a  beast  of  burden,  being  frequently  yoked  ta 
rthe  plough,  which  is  steered  by  her  surly  spouse.  Beauty 
and  talent,  in  females,  so  highly  prized  in  Christian  commu- 
nities,   are   regarded  with  peculiar  dread  by  the  Chinese 
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The  following  lines  quoted  by  Dr.  Morrison,  may  be  adduced 
in  proof : 

"  A  beantiful  and  clever  woman  should  be  regarded 

As  a  hoarse  and  hateful  bird : 

Women  with  long  tongues 

Are  stepping  stones  to  misery. 

State  commotions  come  not  from  heaven ; 

They  are  born  by,  and  come  forth  from  woman.^* 

The  only  alleviation  of  this  unmitigated  misery,  is  the 
affection  of  children  for  their  own  mothers.  The  prevalence 
of  polygamy  weakens  the  paternal  connexion,  and  renders 
the  maternal  bond  peculiarly  strong.  Aged  mothers  are 
treated  with  great  respect  by  their  sons,  and  after  death,  their 
memory  is  cherished  with  the  fondest  affection.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone,  mitigates  the  horrors  of  matrimonial  slave- 
ry, and  prevents  the  general  prevalence  of  suicide  among 
females. 

This  systematic  oppression  of  the  weaker  sex  has  prevailed 
in  Asia,  irom  time  immemorial.  It  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
those  corrupt  systems  of  religion,  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  various  countries  of  that  continent.  There  is  no  hope  of 
a  change,  for  the  better,  until  these  systems  are  abolished, 
and  Christianity  introduced.  With  a  religious  creed  which 
teaches  the  inferiority  of  woman,  and  sanctions  polygamy, 
society  cannot  advance.  The  despotism  of  the  court  is  based 
upon  the  despotism  of  the  harem.  The  political  and  religious 
systems  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Hence  the  hostility  of 
the  governments  of  Asia  to  European  manners  and  institu- 
tions. The  people  are  not  opposed  to  improvements.  It  is 
chiefly  the  influence  of  the  court  that  prevents  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Despotism,  civil,  religious  and  domestic  des- 
potism, like  its  infernal  prototype  at  the  entrance  of  Hades, 
guards  every  avenue  to  the  palace,  the  temple,  and  the  serag- 
lio, and  whoever  may  disturb  its  grim  repose,  extends  its 
triple  jaws  with  dismal  howling.  Hence,  society  is  station- 
ary. Its  usages  are  almost  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. From  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  until  now,  domestic 
oppression  has  cursed  the  fairest  portions  of  this  mighty 
continent. 

The  civilization  of  Europe  has  ever  been  of  a  different 
type.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  restless  adventurers,  excit- 
ed to  leave  the  primitive  abodes  of  the  race,  by  a  love  of 
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enterpiise  and  perscmal  independence.    These  qualities  give 

life  to  society,  and  progress  to  civilization.  They  learned 
their  own  strength  from  the  perils  they  had  successfully 
encountered,  and  the  victories  diey  had  won.  Hence  acci- 
dental civilization  has  ever  been  marked  by  a  love  of  liberty 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 
the  restless  habits  and  poverty  of  these  early  adventurers 
the  introduction  of  polygamy.  Monogamy  was 
[  by  the  earhest  lawgivers  of  Europe.  Still  the 
id  importance  of  the  marriage  relation  was  not 
i  nor  appreciated,  till  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
le  first  settlement  of  Europe,  the  very  circumstan- 
L  led  these  adventurers  to  their  new  abode,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  led  them  to 
place  an  undue  estimate  upon  mere  physical  prowess,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  undervalue  the  modest  virtues  of  the 
weaker  sex.  This  was  true  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
When  war  was  the  chief  business,  and  gloiy  the  end  of  hfe, 
it  is  not  strange  that  female  weakness  was  despised,  and  the 
power  of  femsue  charms  comparatively  inefficient.  The  soul 
of  the  hero  was  absorbed  in  other  contemplations,  and  the 
delights  of  home  were  rather  regarded  with  indifferenceihaLa 
contempt.  Females  were,  therefore,  less  strictly  observed 
and  less  secluded,  than  in  later  times,  in  Greece.  The  so- 
cial intercourse  of  the  eexes,  though  comparatively-  unre- 
strained and  artless,  was  nevertheless  marked  by  condescen- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  lord,  and  by  timidity  and  dependence, 
on  the  part  of  the  lady.  In  the  heroic  ages,  the  occupations 
of  females  were  similar  to  those  of  patriarchal  times,  having 
their  origin  in  a  primitive  age.  They  drew  water,  kept  sheep, 
fed  cows  and  horses,  even  loosed  and  watered  as  did  Andro- 
mache, the  horses  from  their  husbands'  chariots,  conducted 
the  men  to  bed,  and  to  the  baths,  dressed  and  undressed 
them,  and  performed  almost  all  the  laborious  offices  of  the 
house.  In  such  an  age,  we  look  in  vain  for  that  chivalrous 
devotion  which  has  so  deeply  tinged  the  manners  of  our  own 
times.  Refined  love  was  then  scarcely  known.  Still  there 
are  some  noble  exceptions.  That  affecting  scene  of  Homer, 
which  describes  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is, 
of  itself,  almost  sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  bru- 
tality from  the  age.  The  aflfectionate  Andromache,  while 
contemplating  the  probable  fate  of  her  husband,  after  re- 
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minding  faim  of  the  loss  of  her  dearest  relations  in  wan^  ex- 

olaims  : 

"  Yet  whUe  my  Hector  still  surviTes,  I  see 

My  father,  mother,  brothers,  all  in  thee. 

A]a8  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred  all  ' 

Once  more  will  pefish,  if  my  Hector  f^ll. 

Thy  wife,  thy  infant  in  thy  danger  share, 

Oh  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care.'* 

The  heart  of  the  hero  was  touched.  Yet  his  country, 
(ever  the  idol  of  the  hero,)  was  in  danger.  After  expressing 
his  anguish  for  her  fate,  contemplating  the  prospective  cap- 
tivity of  his  wife  and  diild,  he  cned : 

"  May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Pressed  wi&  a  load  of  monumental  clay. 
Thy  Hector,  wrapped  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shan  neither  hear  thee  sigh  nor  see  thee  weep." 

Such  exhibitions  of  elevated  affection  are  not  common  in 
the  best  days  of  Greece.  So  gross  were  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents, on  the  marriage  relation,  that  some  have  denied  the 
existence  of  refined  love  among  them.  "  Certain  prostitutes," 
says  Madam  de  Stael,  "lost  to  every  sense  of  shame  ;  slaves 
rendered  contemptible  by  their  abject  state ;  and  women  se- 
cluded from  the  rest  of  the  world,  confined  within  their  own 
houses,  entire  strangers  to  the  interests  of  their  husbands,  edu* 
dated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  comprehend- 
ing any  idea  or  sentiment,  these  were  the  only  ties  of  affection 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.  Love,  as  depictedby 
the  ancients,  was  a  distemper,  a  spell  thrown  oyer  them,  by 
the  gods ;  it  was  a  kind  of  delirium,  which  sought  for  no 
moral  perfection  in  the  object  beloved.  The  Greeks  did  riot' 
know  that  women  were  beings  capable?  of  equaling  them  in 
feense  and  understanding ;  nor  did  they  beliftire  that,  under  the 
influence  of  sincere  affection,  they  could  become  faithfiif 
companions  for  life ;  nor  that  it  would  constitute  their  own 
supreme  felicity  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  towards 
rendering  the  object  of  their  attachment  happy." 

The  Greeks  generally  regarded  marriaae  as  a  mere  politi- 
cal relation.  Lycurgus  absolutely  abolished  domestic  a&c* 
tioii,  by  converting  the  whole  community  into  one  great 
political  family,  and  constituting  the  state  the  legal  step- 
mother of  every  new-bom  child.    The  ideas  of  Plato  upon 
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this  subject  are  still  more  revolting.  He  proposed,  for  his 
ideal  republic,  a  community  of  wives.  How  could  common 
citizens  be  presumed  to  understand  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  the  marriage  tie,  when  philosophers  and  lawgivers 
so  egregiously  misapprehended  its  true  import  ?  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  add,  that  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
entertained  more  just  and  liberal  views.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Politics,  freely  censures  this  proposition  of  Plato,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  Lvcurgus.  Socrates  is  represented  by  Xenophon 
as  saying :  "  By  many  things,  0  men,  is  it  evident  that  the 
female  nature  is,  in  nothing,  inferior  to  that  of  men ;  they 
need  only  the  required  knowledge  and  power*  If,  therefore, 
one  of  you  has  a  wife,  let  him  only  teach  her,  with  full  confi- 
dence, whatever  he  may  wish  her  to  understand."  Plutarch 
also,  in  his  "  Advice  to  married  persons,"  has  drawn  a  pic- 
ture of  married  life,  which  even  Christianity  would  not  blush 
to  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theory  of  wise  men  among 
the  Greeks,  upon  this  matter,  it  is  evident  that  their  practice 
was  far  below  what  their  rank,  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  what  constitutes  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  society  advanced 
among  them,  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  more 
restricted,  and  women  were  TOore  secluded.  In  the  refined 
age  of  Greece,  women  were  allowed  less  freedom  of  action 
and  opinion,  and  were  treated  with  less  apparent  considera- 
tion, than  in  the  heroic  age.  Wives  shared  the  bed,  but  not 
the  table,  of  their  husbands.  They  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments,  and  maidens  were  not  permitted  to  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another,  without  leave.  This 
change  of  customs  may  have  resulted  from  an  imitation  of 
the  Asiatics,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  jealousy  of  the 
influence  of  females,  resulting  from  an  increased  conviction 
of  their  power  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  state.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  Grecian  arts  and  arms,  a  few  women  were 
distinguished  for  accomplishments  and  intelligence.  But 
these  were  generally  females  of  doubtful  reputation,  and  were 
admired  rather  as  prodigies,  or  remarkable  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule,  than  as  models  for  imitation.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  Aspasia,  who  was  the  companion  of  philosophers 
and  the  counsellor  of  statesmen.  Although  females  were 
present  at  family  parties,  (composed  generally  of  relatives,) 
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and  at  the  religious  festivals  in  which  they  took  part,  and 
occasionally  at  the  theatres,  yet  society,  in  the  modern  accep« 
tation  of  that  term,  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  What  they 
understood  by  friendship  existed  only  between  meii.  The 
different  sexes  were  not  presumed  to  be  at  all  interested  in 
each  other's  occupations.  Aristotle  deems  it  unbecoming  for 
a  man  even  to  know  what  was  done  within  doors.  The  men 
lived  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air.  The  delightful  cli- 
mate of  the  country,  with  all  its  blandishments,  invited  them 
abroad.  The  forum,  the  circus,  the  pnyx,  and  the  theatre, 
became  their  home  ;  literature,  gymnastics  and  politics,  their 
business.  The  honor  of  the  state  was  their  strongest  bond 
of  union  ;  the  gloiy  of  the  nation  their  idol ;  to  it  they  sacri- 
ficed all  the  more  delicate  sympathies  of  nature,  and  many  of 
the  endearments  of  home.  "  They  rejoiced  that  they  were 
members  of  a  powerful  confederacy ;  citizens  of  an  illustri- 
ous city,  defenaers  of  a  glorious  state.  The  charms  of  home 
could  exert  but  a  feeble  influence  upon  hearts  so  captivated 
with  glory.  They  admired  their  wives,  rather  as  the  mothers 
of  brave  men,  than  as  friends  and  companions.  The  mother 
was  honored,  not  so  much  for  her  private  virtues,  as  for  her 
heroic  sons.  These  were  her  jewels.  As  Greece  grew 
more  wealthy  and  luxurious,  the  restraints  imposed  on  females 
by  law  and  custom  were  relaxed,  and  social  intercourse  was 
less  formal  and  reserved.  Females,  hovrever,  did  not,  except 
in  a  very  few  extraordinary  cases,  frequent  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  or  sophists.  Distinction  in  learning  was  the 
privilege  of  the  rougher  sex.  A  few  females,  in  poetry, 
equalled  the  most  distinguished  bards.  Such  were  Sappho 
and  Corrinna,  the  latter  of  whom  took  the  prize,  repeatedly, 
from  the  immortal  Pindar. 

It  is  true  of  all  ages  and  nations,  that  superior  intellect  will 
gain  the  ascendancy.  So  in  Greece,  when  females  were  en- 
dued with  uncommon  genius,  they  surmounted  all  those 
obstacles  which  law  and  public  opinion  had  thrown  in  their 
way.  But  the  true  estimate  of  female  virtues  may  be  learned 
from  the  language  which  Thucydides  puts  into  tne  mouth  of 
Pericles,  when  addressing  the  widows  of  those  who  died  in 
the  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  "  If,**  says  the 
orator,  "it  be  expected  from  me,  to  say  any  thing  to  you, 
who  are  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  widowhood,  about  female 
virtue,  I  shall  express  it  all  in  one  short  admonition ; — it  is 
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your  gr^test  glory  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  virtue  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  and  to  give  the  men  as  little  occasion  as  pebble 
to  talk  of  your  behaviour,  whether  well  or  UL 

Amonff  the  Romans,  ifemales  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom, 
commanded  a  higher  respect,  and  exerted  a  more  extensive 
and  salutcuT  influence,  than  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
accustomed  to  mix  freely  in  society,  and  to  occupy  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  house.  Roman  notions  upon  these 
points,  are  contrasted  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  with  the  scruples 
of  ihe  Greeks,  as  follows : — "  Which  of  us  Romans  is 
ashamed  to  bnng  his  wife  to  an  entertainment  ?  And  what 
mistress  of  a  family  can  be  shown,  who  does  not  inhabit  the 
diief  and  most  public  part  of  the  house  ?  Whereas>  in 
Greece,  she  never  appears  at  any  entertainments,  except 
those  to  which  relations  alone  are  invited,  and  constancy 
lives  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  house,  called  gynaeconitis, 
into  which  no  man  has  admission,  unless  he  be  a  near  rela* 
tion."  This  diversity  of  treatment  resulted  from  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations.  The  Romans  were  sober 
and  practical ;  the  Greeks  volatile  and  imaginative ;  by 
consequence  the  former  were  faithful  and  cordial  in  their  at- 
tachments ;  the  latter  fickle  and  treacherous.  The  Romans 
worshiped  at  the  domestic  altar  ;  the  Greeks  at  the  public 
shrine.  The  Roman  revered  his  household  gods  ;  the  Greek 
the  guardian  divinities  of  the  state.  The  Roman  was  roused 
to  action  by  appealing  to  his  domestic  sympathies;  the 
Greek  by  kindling  his  love  of  fame.  This  may  be  detected 
upon  almost  every  page  of  the  two  great  orators  of  antiquity. 
Demosthenes  rouses  the  fears  of  his  countrymen,  by  showing 
that  their  great  idol,  the  state,  is  in  danger ;  enkindles  their 
rage  by  pointing  to  the  insults  which  the  foe  has  offered  t<v 
their  country's  honor ;  fires  their  ambition  by  showiAg  the  ' 
glory  that  will  accrue  to  the  state  from  their  victories,  and  ani- 
mates their  courage  by  pointing  to  the  spoils  that  have  been 
gathered  by  a  nation's  prowess.  Cicero  strikes  the  chord  of 
domestic  affection.  He  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  protect 
their  domestic  altars  and  household  gods  ;  to  save  their  wives 
from  hostile  pollution,  their  children  from  butchery,  £Wid 
g^ard  their  fanes  and  temples  from  profanation.  Neither 
orator  plead  in  vain.  Both  understood  the  instruments  they  ' 
played  upon,  and  both  accomplished  their  objects.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  this  difference  of  appeal  results  from  a 
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difference  of  circumstanees  in  the  two  auditories.  Th»  m 
true  in  part.  Still  tbe«e  different  susceptibilities  existed  in 
the  respective  nations,  else  these  appeals  would  not  hare 
}>een  made,  nor  the  results  haye  followed. 

During  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  Roman  history,  it 
is  said  that  there  did  not  occur  a  single  instance  of  divoree^ 
These  were  the  best  days  of  Rome.  Roman  virtues  were 
then  most  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  generala 
cultivated  their  own  farms.  The  luxury  and  corruptions  of 
a  later  age  were  unknown.  Industry  and  frugality  were  held 
in  high  esteem.  When  our  ancestors,  said  Cato,  wished 
highly  to  praise  a  good  man,  they  called  him  a  good  farmer. 
The  same  Cato  ranks  an  honest  husband  higher  than  a  great 
senator.  The  women  of  early  Rome  are  as  highly  commend'* 
ed  for  their  industry  and  econ  .1  <.  r, 

husbands,"  says  Columella,  **  1: 
the  day,  entered  their  houses, : 
enjoyed  perfect  repose.  Then 
and  industry,  supported  by  ir 
beautiful  woman  depended  for  d 
my  and  endeavors  to  assist  in 

fence  with  prosperity.  All  wa 
Nothing  was  inought  to  belon 
The  wife,  by  herassiduity  withii 
the  industry  and  labor  of  her  hus 
evidence  of  the  exalted  estimate 
Romans,  than  the  histories  of 
an  insult,  in  the  one  case,  offen 
the  other  an  attempt  to  ensnare 
radical  revolution  of  the  gove 

rose  to  avenge  insulted  purity.  These  instances  alone  suf* 
fice  to  show  the  high  estimate  that  was  placed  upon  female 
virtue.  There  is  good  evidence  also  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  Roman  women  were  educated  for  the  duties  of  their 
appropriate  sphere,  The  unfortunate  Virginia  was  going  to 
scliool,  when  her  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  liber- 
tine. Appius.  Roman  matrons  also  educated  their  own  chil- 
dren. Cicero  attributes  the  purity  of  language,  copiousness 
of  diction,  and  polished  elocution  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Roman  orators,  to  the  early  instructions  of  their  moth^ 
ers.  Tacitus  ascribes  the  vicious  manners  of  his  own  age, 
the  decline  of  liberal  studies,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Latin 
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tongue,  to  the  disuse  of  this  good  old  custom,  and  the  inez> 
cusable  negligence  of  Roman  matrons,  in  ectucating  their 
children*  **  Anciently,"  says  he,  "  the  infant  as  soon  as  bom 
was  not  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling  of  a  hireling  nurse, 
but  was  resured  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  a  tender  parent. 
To  regulate  ail  household  affairs,  to  attend  to  her  infant  race 
was  then  the  glory  of  the  female  character."  Speaking  of 
his  own  age,  he  says,  **  now  the  infant  is  committed  to  a  Greek 
chambermaid,  ancl  a  slave  or  two,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
generally  the  most  abandoned  of  the  whole  household,  all  ut- 
ter strangers  to  every  liberal  notion.  In  this  way  the  vulgar- 
isms of  the  servants  are  adopted,  their  vices  copied,  and  not 
only  the  language  of  the  child  is  corrupted,  but  his  morals  are 
vitiated."  When  the  mother  thus  abandoned  her  children 
to  slaves  and  hireling  nurses,  and  sought  entertainment  at  the 
public  spectacles,  home  lost  its  attractions,  the  domestic  ties 
were  weakened,  and  the  Jvery  life-blood  of  civilization  was 
tainted. 

When  female  virtue  became  venal,  and  marriage  was  no 
longer  respected,  Roman  integrity  was  gone  forever.  When 
the  fire  ceased  to  burn  upon  the  domestic  altar,  the  light  of 
true  civilization  went  out — ^but  not  for  ever.  It  was  destin- 
ed to  revive  again,  and  shine,  with  meridian  splendor,  under 
a  northern  sky.  Many  of  the  elements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion may  be  traced  to  the  woods  of  Germany.  The  Gothic 
tribes,  whose  hardy  virtues  were  engrafted  upon  the 
decayed  stock  of  a  degenerate  race,  entertained  a  peculiar 
respect  for  the  female  character.  The  old  Germans  believed 
that  woman  possessed  something  sacred  and  prophetic. 
They  sought  her  advice  in  times  of  peril.  She  girded  the 
warrior  for  battle,  and  followed  him  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Her  presence  inspired  his  fainting  courage  ;  her  cries  of  ter- 
ror at  the  prospect  of  captivity,  nerved  his  arm  to  deeds  of 
desperate  valor.  She  took  off  the  harness  of  the  weary 
soldier,  and  numbered  and  dressed  his  bleeding  wounds. 
She  even  required  the  exhibition  of  blood  as  the  condition  of 
her  favor.  To  her  the  warrior  looked  for  approbation.  Her 
pmise  was  his  highest  honor. 

This  peculiar  reverence  for  woman,  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  co-operated  with  Christianity  in  giving  to  her  that  high 
station  which  she  holds  in  modern  society.  Chivalry,  that 
strange  compound  of  religion  and  gallantry,  growing  out  of 
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die  natural  respect  for  woman  entertained  hy  the  Goths,  and 
their  superstitious  worship  of  the  holy  virgin,  for  a  time, 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  society,  and  contributed  to 
soften  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age.  But  chivalry,  like 
almost  every  other  institution  of  the  dark  ages,  was  the  mon- 
strous offspring  of  religious  faith  and  superstition.  Instead 
of  adopting  the  true  standard,  which  the  gospel  prescribes, 
for  the  estimation  of  woman,  it  surrounded  her  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  angelic  sacredness,  and  converted  love  into  adora- 
tion, resj>ect  into  religion.  The  influence  of  this  affected 
devotion  is  seen  in  the  history  of  that  a^e  of  frivolous  gallan- 
try, which  succeeded  the  introduction  of  chivalry.  Still  even 
this  worship  of  woman  was  not  without  utility  in  that  dark 
age.  It  was  based  upon  genuine  affection,  and  though  great- 
ly abused  to  frivolity  and  superstition,  yet  it  gave  birth  to 
many  of  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of  refined  society. 
**  This  feeling,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "  exaggerated  as  it 
seems  to  us,  did,  unquestionably,  influence  in  a  high  de^ee, 
the  opinions  of  the  age,  their  tastes  and  their  mcSes  of  ex- 
pression. Its  effect  upon  modern  literature  has  been  most 
remarkable.  It  has  rendered  the  principle  of  romantic  love 
the  main  spring  of  modern  poetry  and  of  imaginative  com- 
position in  general."  The  immediate  influence  of  chivalry 
upon  the  females  of  that  age,  who  possessed  but  little  mental 
cultivation,  was  injurious.  It  filled  their  minds  with  extrava- 
gant notions  of  their  own  charms  ;  created  a  thirst  for 
unmeaning  compliments,  and  gave  them  a  fondness  for  splen- 
did dress  and  equipage.  The  effect  of  this  undue  exaltation 
was  scarcely  less  pernicious  to  them  than  oppression.  But 
a  more  rational  Christianity  has  relieved  us  of  the  evils  of 
both.  "It  is,"  says  Lieber,  "by  observing  a  proper  medi- 
um between  servitude  and  deification,  by  treating  the  sex  as 
women,  and  not  as  slaves,  or  goddesses,  by  cultivating  their 
minds  and  hearts,  as  well  as  by  adorning  them  with  the  grace- 
ful accomplishments,  that  our  own  times  have,  in  some 
measure,  restored  this  part  of  our  race  to  their  rights  and 
duties. 

From  the  brief  survey  we  have  taken  of  the  different 
epochs  that  mark  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  seen 
tliat  the  elevation  of  the  female  sex  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  elevation  of  our  race ;  tliat  the  condition  of  women, 
in  any  age^  is  a  true  index  of  the  condition  of  society  ,  and 
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that  the  progress  of  human  civilization  han  Oilly  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  female  education.  If  this  be  true,  we 
Can  scarcely  estimate  too  highly  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  our  own  country,  from  a  more  thorough  system  of 
female  education.     Much  has  been  done,  within  the  last  fifty 

{rears,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female  education.     If  the 
ist  of  studies,  taught  in  our  female  academies  now,  be  com- 
pared with  the  requisitions  of  that  period,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  vastly  superior.   President  Dwight,  in  remarking  upon 
this  subject,  in  his  day,  says:  "It  is  owing  to  the  innate 
good  sense  of  the  women  of  this  country,  that  they  are  not 
3)solute  idiots.    I  would  not  give  a  farthing  to  h 
ter  of  mine  go  to  many  of  the  schools  of  our  C( 
serve  the  state  of  our  schools  for  females,  and  o 
males.     The  end  kept  ir 
is  to  make  them  useful 
n  admired.     Men  will  pa^ 
taught  to  manage  their  feet  in  dancing, 
pictures,  to  play  a  few  tunes  upon  the 
by  a  few  silly  young  men."    "  I  can- 
ibject,"  adds  the  venerable  President, 
n"     Though  many  institutions   have 
lin  the  last  half  century,  for  the  educa- 
it  efforts  have  been  made  to  elevate  the 
ip,  still  not  a  tithe  of  what  ought  to  be 
jst  good  of  society  requires  to  be  done, 
iplished.      The  romantic  ideas  of  the 
wholly  disappeared.     The  chivalrous 
1  refined  sociej;y,  that  men  need  know- 
:omplishmentSf  for  success  in  life.  Con- 
course of  education,  are  confined  to  the 
the  languages  and  mathematics,  while 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
nglish  education,  are  confined  to  music, 
imilar  accomplishments,  accompanied, 
perhaps,  with  a  slight  smattering  of  Frehch.     I  would,  by  no 
means  object  to  the  cultivation  of  those  elegant  branches  of 
female  education,  but  I  would  not  have  them  substituted  for 
that  intellectual  training,   without  which  even    these    are 
worthless. 

The  question  here   occurs :  What  is  the  best  course  of 
discipline  for  female  minds  ?    I  answer,  precisely  that  which 
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ur  best  for  th^  derelopinenti^afijfmmcl.    Femalev  haie  tfa* 
|same  mental  powers  as  the  males,  and  these  require  tto 
«ame  discipline  in  order  to  their    complete,    symmetrical 
development*    To  meet  the  difficulties  of  life,  the  female 
needs  the  same  acumen  of  intellect,  the  same  maturity  ol 
judgment  and  refinement  of  taste,  as  the  male,  and  whatever 
is  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline  for  the  one,  is  equally  so 
for  the  other.     There  is  no  way  to  acquire    intellecUMl? 
strength,  but  by  vigorous  intellectual  exercise.    The  mind 
can  be  matured  only  by  hard  study,  patient  and  protracted 
study,  discriminating  study,  incessant  study.     Mind  expands 
only  by  patierU  thmtghL    This  cannot  be  secured  by  atten«> 
lion  to  mere  accomplishments, 
ed,  if  women  would  have  stro 
mature  minds ;  if  they  would  i 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  w 
vnth  fortitude  the  stern  realities 
fined  to  the  merely  omamenta 
are,  by  that  very  process,  doon 
if  not  to  inferiority.    Whatev€ 
of  the  male  mind,  is  equally  es 
the  female  mind.   But,  says  an 
for  the  pulpit,   the  bar,  and  thi 
mesons.    I  would  only  prepare 

ligent  discharge  of  those  duties  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
^signed  to  them.  In  their  own  appropriate  sphere  th^ 
will  And  abundant  use  for  all  the  acumen^  all  the  sound  judg» 
ment  and  cultivated  taste,  which  the  most  thorough  menUtl 
discipline  can  give.  It  does  not  follow,  because  profound 
learning  in  the  dark  ages,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  even 
in  the  present  era  of  light,  has  been  the  exclusive  possession 
of  professional  men^  that  none  but  professional  men  ought  to 
be  educated.  It  is  time  that  **  the  benefit  of  the  clergy" 
i^ould  be  extended  even  to  women,  and  that  distinction  in 
learning  should  no  longer  be  the  p^:aliar  privilege  of  "learned 
clerks.'' 

A  well  cultivated,  well  stored  raind,  is  an  inestimable 
treasure  in  any  station  of  life.  It  is  as  useful j  and  as  neces- 
sary in  the  domestic  circle  as  in  the  public  ^alks  of  life. 
The  only  right  which  I  would  claim  for  woman  in  our  coun- 
try, is  the  right  to  be  thoroughly  educated.  That  doctrine 
which  teaches  the  identity  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  the 
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sexes,  seems  to  me  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of 
human  society,  violating  the  express  laws  of  nature  and  rev- 
elation. Rights  and  duties  are  relative  terms.  Our  rights 
and  duties  in  a  great  measure,  ^row  out  of  the  relations  ia 
which  God  has  placed  us.  The  duties  of  the  mother  can 
never  become  the  duties  of  the  father ;  nor  the  duties  of  the 
sister  those  of  the  brother.  Neither  can  the  rights  of  the 
mother  become  those  of  the  father.  The  father  and  mother 
sustain  unchangeable  and  inalienable  relations  to  theu: 
children.  The  duties  and  rights  resulting  from  these  rela- 
tions are  peculiar  and  immutable,  not  interchangeable  and 
reciprocal.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  sexes,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  is  evident  that  the 
same  God  who  ordained  that  woman  should  be  "  the  mother 
of  all  living,"  ordained  that  she  should  lie  the  nurse,  the 
teacher  and  guide  of  her  infant  offspring.  Her  most  impor- 
tant duties,  therefore,  must  be  domestic^  connected  with  the 
home  of  her  children.  She  cannot  engage  in  those  public 
duties  which  require  long  absence  from  home,  much  less  in 
those  long,  protracted  investigations,  which  belong  to  the 
seclude^  scholar. 

It  is  our  duty  "to  glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and  spirits 
which  are  his."  It  is  woman's  duty  to  honor  God  according 
to  the  laws  of  her  being.  Hfer  appropriate  duties  are  plainly 
indicated  by  her  organization.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lieber 
on  this  point  are  pertinent  :*  "  Slie  is  framed  and  constitut- 
ed more  delicately,  and  in  consequence  of  this  marked  differ- 
ence of  organization,  has  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
compared  with  the  male  sex,  differences  which  are  of  ele- 
mentary and  last  importance  for  the  obtaining  of  those  ends 
for  which  man  and  mankind  are  planted  on  this  globe,  and 
from  which,  likewise,  different  positions,  callings,  duties 
and  spheres  of  activity  result  The  woman  is  filter  for  all 
those  actions,  which  must  be  impelled  chiefly  by  affection ; 
hence,  she  is  more  fit  to  foster  and  educate  the  young,  and  to 
nurture  in  turn  their  hearts  with  affection  ;  she  is  more  dis- 
posed to  cling  to  a  protector,  and  far  readier  to  bring  sacrifi- 
ces ;  she  graces  society,  and — sentiment,  being  one  of  the 
spheres  in  which  she  is  most  active,  and  chastity,  her  first 


*  Lieber's  Pol.  Ethics  2  :  260. 
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virtue  and  honor — she  is  the  chief  agent  in  infusing  delicacy^ 
gentleness,  taste,  decorum  and  correctness  of  morals,  so  far 
as  they  depend  upon  continency,  into  society  at  large  " 

The  sphere  of  duties  and  influence  here  presented  is  suf- 
ficiently enlarged  and  important  for  the  exercise  of  the 
mightiest  intellect.  If,  however,  ladies  are  qualified  by 
native  talent  and  education  to  control  the  pubhc  mind,  let 
them  employ  the  pen.  I  think  facts  will  warrant  the  asser- 
tion, that  no  individual  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  exerted  so  extensive,  and  so  salutary  a  moral 
influence  upon  all  classes  of  citizens,  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  beggar  in  the  realm,  as  Hannah  More.  iShe  is  a  lady 
of  whom  her  sex  may  justly  be  proud.  The  world  has  pro- 
duced very  few  of  the  other  sex,  who  might  not  bow  with 
respectful  deference  before  her  splendid  genius.  I  close, my 
remarks  with  a  quotation  from  her  pen.     "  But  they  little 

understand  the  true  interests  of  woman,  who  wou 

from  the  appointed  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  t 
fantastic  dignity,  a  loftier,  but  less  appropriate  ni 
do  they  understand  her  true  happiness,  who  seek 
late  distinctions,  from  which  she  derives  advantaj^ 
attempt  innovations,  which  would  depreciate  her  real  value. 
The  most  elaborate  definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most 
hardy  measures  for  attaining  them,  are  of  less  value  in  the 
eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  that  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price."  * 


•  H.  Mora's  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  104. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
AzAZBLy  oE  THE  Leyitical  Scape-Goat  ; 

4  CrUiced  BxposiHon  of  Leviticus  1© :  6—10* 
^  Qwff  Bi^  Pn^Mfor  of  Htfarew  ia  dy  New  Toik.  City-  Umranitjr. 

If  there  ba  aay  thing  calculated  to  diminish  the  pleasure 
or  damp  the  ardor  of  the  Biblical  expositor  in  his  researches, 
it  is  the  stern  necessity  uiKler  which  he  sometimes  finds  him- 
self placed,  of  putting  new  interpretations  upon  familiar 
texts.  The  deeper  he  penetrates  into  the  mine  df  Scriptural 
wealth,  and  the  wider  the  ex<^vation  which  he  makes  on 
either  haad,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  his  here  and 
there  undermining  the  adjacent  surface  ana  causing  it  occa- 
sionally to  fall  in.  But  this  will  be  little  to  be  regretted  if 
the  chasms  thus  made  only  open  new  avenues  to  treasures 
below  vastly  more  precious  than  any  which  bad  lain  abov^. 
Still  it  is  always  more  or  less  painful  to  an  ingenuous  mind 
to  disturb,  in  any  degree,  a  ''  throned  opinion,"  even  though 
that  opinion  be  founded  in  enror,  and  he  be  able  to  substitute 
in  place  of  it  an  irrefragable  truth.  Knowing  with  what  fond 
tenacity  men  cling  to  dieir  ancient  ami  accredited  forms  of 
belief,  he  does  not  like  rudely  to  assail  them,  and  it  is  only  a 
very  rampant  spirit  of  innovation  that  can  take  delight  in 
breaking  up  the  time-hallowed  associations  with  which  certain 
phrases  and  sentences  of  holy  writ  uniformity  come  before  the 
mind.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  result  is  in  many  cases  abso- 
lutely inevitable.  It  is  the  invariable  law  of  human  progress, 
whether  in  the  department  of  nature  or  revelation,  that  as  the 
light  breaks  forth  upon  our  previous  darkness,  new  modifica- 
tions should  come  over  established  ideas.  It  would  therefore 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  ascribe,  in  all  cases,  to  a  rage 
of  novelty  in  those  who  suggest  them  the  new  interpretations 
which  an  advanced  state  of  science  or  philology,  or  a  more 
extended  and  critical  inter-collation  of  passages,  may  force 
upon  their  convictions.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
too  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  wedded  to  favorite  inter- 
pretations, and  can  tell  of  the  struggle  which  it  cost  them  to 
give  them  up.     But  they  yielded  to  the  force  of  evidence. 
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and  embraced  the  views  which,  it  may  \)ty  tfiey  at  first 
■trenuonsly  withstood.  If  Aen  they  become  the  patrons  of 
these  views,  and  with  all  the  requisite  array  of  learning  and 
Jogic,  endeavor  to  make  good  their  access  to  other  minds,  let 
it  be  presumed  it  is  not  owing  merely  to  a  prurient  prompting 
to  obtrude  a  novel  exposition  upon  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
community,  but  to  the  stem  behests  of  the  spirit  of  homage 
to  truth,  which  will  not  let  them  forbear  to  utter  what  they 
sincerely  and  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  revelation. 
These  remarks  will  no  doubt  be  perceived  to  have  a  direct 
and  prominent  bearing  upon  the  task  which  we  have  im» 
{)Osed  upon  ourselves^  in  the  somewhat  elaborate  investiga* 
tion  of  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Tne 
typical  institution  of  the  Scape-goat  is*one  of  the  most  strikinff 
mtures  of  the  Levitical  system,  and  its  import  as  a  symbol 
has  been  so  long  rested  in  as  shadowing  forth  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  economical  transfer  of  sin  ami  guilt  from  believers 
to  Christ,  that  one  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  doubting 
die  fact  of  such  a  ceremony,  as  of  calling  in  question  the 
established  sense  which  common  theological  consent  has 
attached  to  it.  Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  while 
other  types  receive  light  from  their  accomplishment  in 
Christ,  this  is  intrinsically  so  apt,  so  felicitous,  so  obvi<'» 
ous,  that  it  reflects  light  upon  Ae  Gospel  itself.  The 
imposition  of  hands  and  the  confession  of  sins  on  the 
head  of  the  emissary  goat,  and  his  subsequent  discharge 
and  escape  into  the  wilderness,  seem  to  afford  so  fit 
an  emblem  erf  the  bearing  and  carrying  away  of  the  sins 
of  believers  by  the  substituted  divine  victim,  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  no  less  a  violence  done  to  the  pious  sen- 
timents, than  to  the  pondering  reason,  of  the.  Christian,  to 
attenjpt  to  divert  the  spiritual  application  of  the  symbol  to 
any  other  subject.  But  fealty  to  truth  must  predominate  over 
every  other  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  the  humble  disciple  of 
revelation.  Under  its  guidance  we  are  to  shrink  from  no 
results  to  which  we  are  legitimately  brought.  And  in  this 
spirit  of  supreme  deference  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  we 
would  enter  upon  the  critical  exposition  of  the  passage  be- 
fore us.    We  first  give  it  in  the  English  version. 

Lev.  16 :  5-*10.  "  And  he  shall  take  of  the  congregation 
•f  the  children  of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  gpats  for  a  sin. 
ofiering,  and  one  ram  for  a  burnt-ofiering. 
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'*  And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  bolloek  of  tha  sin-offering, 
which  is  for  himself,  and  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  ai^ 
for  his  house. 

''  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats,  and  present  them  before 
the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

**  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats ;  one  lot  for 
the  Lord  (mn^^i  laihovah^for  Jehovah)  and  the  other  lot  for  the 
scape-goat,  (its^t^i  la-azazel,  for  Azazeh) 

"  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot 
fell,  and  offer  him  far  a  sin-offering. 

^<  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape-goat, 
shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  6cape«>goat  into  ^e 
wilderness." 

In  order  that  the  particular  point  which  we  now' propose 
to  consider  may  stand  out  in  its  full  relief  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  we  will  briefly  advert  to  the  leading  ceremonies  of 
that  solemn  festival  in  which  the  rite  before  us  held  such 
a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  the  day  of  Annual  Expiation 
of  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  high  priest  on  this  day, 
having  first  carefully  bathed  in  water,  and  arrayed  himself  in 
his  linen  vestments,  was  to  draw  near  to  the  altar  with  a 
young  bullock  iox  a  sin-offering,  and  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  These  were  the  customary  victims,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  was  to  take,  in  acidilion,  of  the  congre- 
gation two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  present 
them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  After 
tlie  presentation,  he  was  to  cast  lots  upon  them,  one  lot  being 
for  Jehovah  (nin^^i),  and  the  other  for  what  in  the  original  is 
termed  Azazel  (bji^Trt)  The  goat  on  wliich  the  lot  of  Je- 
hovah fell  was  to  be  brought  and  offered  up  for  a  sin-offering, 
but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  of  Azazel  fell  was  to  be  "  pre- 
sented dive  before  Jehovah  to  make  an  atonement  with  him 
(or,  upon  or  over  him — "T^b?,),  to  let  it  go  for  Azazel  into  the 
wilderness."  Of  the  former,  the  blood  was  to  be  carried 
within  the  vail,  and  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat,  and 
before  the  mercy-seat,  in  order  that  atonement  might  be  made 
for  the  holy  place  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  live  goat  was 
brought,  the  High  Priest  was  to  lay  both  his  hands  upon 
its  l^ad  and  to  confess  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
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children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat; 
-after  which  he  was  to  send  it  by  the  hand  of  a  "  fit  man** 
^**ri5  ©ijft  ish  itti)  that  it  might  bear  upon  it  all  their  ini- 
quities unto  a  land  not  inhabited. 

Such  was  the  ceremony,  and  we  are  now  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  its  typical  or  symbolical  scope,  and  especially  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  diflFerent  treatment  of  the  two 
goats.  But  in  order  to  this,  we  must  in  the  outset  institute 
a  careful  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  remarkable  term 
^'  Azazel,"  which  occurs  in  this  connexion  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  and  on  the  true  sense  ot  which  it  is  evident  that 
«very  thing  depends. 

Etymology  and  Meaning  of  the  term  3tMt^  AzazeL 

To  the  eye  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  this  word  presents  it- 
self at  once  as  a  compound,  but  its  constituent  elements,  and 
consequently  its  true  significancy,  have  long  been  the  theme 
of  learned  debate.  Nearly  every  critical  commentator  opens  " 
his  peculiar  scholium  Upon  the  text,  with  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary groan  of  "  locus  vexatissimus  T'  and  some  are  disposed 
to  give  it  up  in  despair.  Bochart,  whose  stupendous  erudition 
is  seldom  baffled  by  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  is  here 
forced  to  the  humble  confession — "  Me  de  hac  voce  bmt» 
Azazel  mhW  habere  satis  certnm  ;"  and  moreover  that — *'  pru- 
dentiores  vocem  Hebraeam  relinquunt  avs^iksvsvrov,^^  the  more 
prudent  leave  the  Hebrew  word  uninterpreted.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  be  lillle  discredit  tor  one  to  fail  of  entire 
success  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  the  genuine  import  of 
the  term.  The  failure  of  our  predecessors  affords  us  a  kind 
of  testudinal  panoply  against  the  shame  of  a  defeat  in  a  field 
where  so  many  men  of  prowess  have  been  worsted. 

We  shall  first  state  the  principal  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  term. 

L  Several  of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  including  the  Tar- 
gumists,  understand  by  bmtjf;  Azazel,  the  name  of  the  place 
to  which  the  scape-goat  was  conducted.  Thus  Jonathan,  in 
his  Targum  on  v.  10  of  this  chapter,  renders  the  last  clause — 
**  to  send  him  away  to  death  in  a  rough  and  rocky  place  in 
the  desert  of  Tsdk."  Here  it  was  supposed  by  the  Talmu- 
distSy  that  the  goat  was  thrown  down  a  steep  precipice  of  the 
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raountflin  called  Azttztt,  and  dadied  to  pieees.**    This  b 

fftTCHred  by  the  Arabic  yersioiis  whicb  bave  for  tbe  Helnrew 
^?5j  io  Azazel  enery  where  t«t:^b»  Saab  hgebel  al^azaz, 
to  the  Mount  Azaz^  or  to  the  rough  mountain^  as  ctzaz  pn>* 
perly  signifies.  And  to  give  still  more  color  to  this  inter- 
foretatioii,  R.  Saadias  Gaon  supposes  tbe  word  to  be  com- 
pounded of  b»  and  tt]^,  so  that  the  mountain  btHt:^  Azmr 
sel  is  by  transposition  equivalent  to  bfiiTT9  Azzapl^  i.  e.  rough 
MOtmtom  of  GodL,  just  as  David,  Ps.  36 :  7,  speaks  of  lofty 
jBiountains,  as  '^  nxmutains  of  God."  But  to  say  nothing  of 
the  license  of  alteration  whidi  appears  in  these  readings,  we 
find  no  intimation  of  any  mountain  thus  denominated^  etther 
in  Palestine  cwr  out  of  it,  to  which  the  scape-goat  was  led. 
We  are  simply  informed  that  the  animal  was  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  wilderness^  without  any  specification  of  the  place. 
Besides,  had  Moses  intended  to  have  designated  a  particular 
mountain,  he  would  doubtless  have  employed  the  common 
adjection  "  Mount,"  and  we  should  have  had  "  Mount  Aza- 
■  zel"  just  as  we  now  have  "  Mount  Horeb,"  "  Mount  Ebal," 
"  Mount  Gerizim,"  &c.  Rejecting  this  interpretati(Mi  there- 
fore as  untenable,  we  come  upon  another  which  unites  the  suf- 
frages of  a  large  class  of  the  more  modern  commentators. 

II.  This  supposes  that  the  term  btsTj  is  the  name,  not  of 
a  mountain  ox  place,  but  of  the  scape-goat  itself.  This,  it 
is  contended,  is  obvious  from  the  structure  of  the  word, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence  : — 
*'  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  the 
Lord,"  i.  e.  fox  the  goat  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbe 
Lord ;  "  and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel,"  i.  e.  for  the  goat  which 
was  to  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  The  word  itself, 
it  is  maintained,  is  easily  and  legitimately  resolved  into  rp 
iz,  a  goat,  and  bT»  dzal,  to  go  away,  to  depart,  which  gite* 
US  the  exact  idea  of  the  ceremonial  use  of  the  scape-goaty 
viz.,  that  of  being  formally  sent  away  into  tbe  wilderness. 
The  rendering  of  several  of  the  ancient  versions  gives,  it  is 
said,  not  a  little  confirmation  to  this  sense  of  the  term. 
Symmachus  has  for  "  Azazel,"  rgoeyog  a^rsfp^ofwvo^,  the  depart- 
i^g  g(^^  f  Aquila  rjayo^  aflroXgXufiivo^  the  goat  set  free  or  lei 
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iaose ;  and  the  Sept.  5  arwrofMraw^,  which  Theodcar^;  sod 
«)me  other  of  the  Greek  fathers  interpret  as  equivalent  ta 
4«'o«'SfAflrofAgvof,  sentuway.  But  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of  this 
interpretation,  the  rendering  of  the  lxx  must  be  taken  here 
as  important  rather  for  the  sense  which  has  been  put  upon 
it,  than  for  its  own  direct  and  positive  testimony  to  thefaean- 
ineof  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  terms,  however,  above  quoted,  are  freely  used  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
others,  in  reference  to  the  same  sul^ect,  and  the  Latin  vulgate 
accords  with  them  by  adopting  the  rendering,  "  hircus  emis- 
sarius,"  the  emissary  goat.  Guided  by  the  same  authorities, 
our  translators  have  rendered  the  original  by  "  scape-goat.*' 
But  to  this  view  of  the  origin  and  import  of  the  Hebrew  term, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  serious  objections,  among 
which  are  the  following. 

(1.)  It  does  tiot  appear  why  such  a  singular  and  anomalous 
term  should  have  been  employed  to  express  an  idea  so  simple  as 
that  of  a  goat  sent  away.  The  Hebrew  has  an  appropriate  word 
for  the  subject,  viz.,  tj  iz  or  ^"^yb  sdir^  goat,  and  another, 
rtxD^  meshulla'hy  from  Tibv  shdlah,  to  dismiss  or  send  away ^ 
for  the  predicate.  Why  then  shouH  such  a  strange  com- 
pound word  be4iitroduced  in  this  connexion,  especially  when 
It  is  well  known  that  although,  in  Hebrew,  proper  names  are 
often  compounded^  yet  appellatives  very  seldom  are  ?  The 
presumption  from  the  genius  of  the  language  is  most  un- 
questionably in  favor  of  "  Azazel's  "  being  a  proper  name* 
The  force  of  this  objection  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  feet 
Uiat  neither  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  nor  the  Samaritan,  have  at- 
te^)pted  to  translate  or  paraphrase  the  term,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly would  have  clone,  had  they  considered  it  merely 
as  an  appellative. 

(?.)  It  is  objected  to  this  explication  by  Bochart,  that  it 
involves  a  grammatical  anomaly.  Each  of  the  goats  was  ob- 
viously required  to  be  a  mule ;  but  t?f  ^,  in  the  sense  ol goaty 
more  apprqpriately  signifies  a  female ;  and  yet  it  is  here  re- 
presented as  compounded  with  the  n^scaline  5ii^  ozaL  We 
do  not  indeed  consider  this  objection  as  insuperable,  as  there 
n  some  reason  to  rank  tj  among  the  epicene  or  hermaphro- 
dite nouns  ;  but  we  may  still  say  that  we  should  morenatnra^- 
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!y  have  expected,  that  for  the  purpose  intended,  the  unambig- 
uous bt»']'iyip  Setrazel  would  have  been  employed,  especially 
as  fi*!"'?^  Setrim,  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  two  goats  in  the 
words  immediately  preceding, 

(3.)  But  a  far  more  serious  difficulty  incumbers  the  pro- 
jposed  interpretation  from  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  The 
direction  in  the  text  is  thus  worded  : — "  One  lot  shall  be 
n3n*i5  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  Ipt  bti^t^B  for  AzazeW 
Now  the  obvious  impression  on  reading  this  would  be,  that 
a  personal  antithesis  was  intended.  Jehovah  certainly,  the 
iirst  party,  is  a  person ;  and  as  precisely  the  same  formula 
of  expression  occurs  in  regard  to  the  other,  why  should  we 
not  consider  that  also  as  a  person  ?  But  according  to  the 
present  rendering,  the  preposition  b  for,  in  the  two  succes- 
sive clauses,  is  made  to  bear  two  entirely  different  significa- 
tions. In  the  former  it  denotes  to  in  the  sense  of  appropria^ 
tion — in  the  latter,  it  denotes /or  in  the  sense  of  designation 
to  a  particular  purpose.  Is  this  probable  ?  Indeed,  we  see 
not  why,  if  ^*  Azazel"  is  to  be  understood  as  the  name  of  one 
goat,  **  Jehovah"  is  not  as  properly  to  be  understood  as  the 
name  of  the  other.  But  from  this  alternative  the  mind  in- 
stinctively shrinks  back. 

As  then  the  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  Word  appears  to  be  sufficiently  valid  to  wai^ 
rant  its  rejection  ;  and  as  we  seem  forced,  at  the  same  time, 
to  adopt  only  such  an  exposition  as  shall  assume  the  person- 
ality  of  the  "  Azazel"  ot  the  text,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
what  person  can  we  suppose  to  be  intended  by  the  appella- 
tion ?  This  is  indeed  a  question  of  very  grave  import,  and 
we  feel  a  strong  necessity  laid  upon  us  of  making  peace 
with  the  pre-possessions  of  our  readers,  when  we  announce 
our  firm  conviction,  that  not  only  a  personal  being,  but  an 
evil  demon,  real  or  imaginary,  is  signified  by  this  unique  and 
anomalous  term. 

In  presenting  our  purposed  array  of  authorities  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  we  begin  with  the  translation  of  the  Seventy. 
The  words  of  our  English  version,— **^  One  lot  for  the  Lord 
and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat" — ^they  havej;hus  ren- 
dered ; — xX^fov  hoLTtAi  Kuf/w  xoUxXijfwb'va  r<^  (iflre*9j**ajw,  one  lot 
to  the  Lord,  and  one  lot  to  the  Apopompeus,  or  sender-away. 
The  Greek  word  aflro^ofMroTog,  though  rendered  passively  in 
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our  translation,  and  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  several 
of  the  early  fathers,  yet  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  doubtless  according  to  the  intention  of  the  version- 
ists,  is  properly  a  term  of  active  signification.  The  reader 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  Idarned  pages  of  Bochart  to  see  this 
point  established  beyond  a  doubt.*  In  this  sense  it  is  held 
by  niany  critics  of  distinguished  name  to  import  one  of  that 
class  of  demons  or  deities  who  were  called  by  the  Latins 
Dii  Averruncif  or  the  deities  who  send  aioay  or  avert  evils 
from  their  votaries^  which  was  done  through  the  propitiating 
agency  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  other  offerings.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Gesenius,  from  whose  Hebrew  Lexicon  we 
extract,  in  this  connexion,  what  he  says  on  the  word  Smt?^; 
"  I  render  it  without  hesitation  the  averter,  expiator,  aver^ 
runcusy  aks^ixaxog,  i.  e.  for  bjStsj  Azalzel,  from  the  root  hi9 
azalj  to  remove^  to  separate.  By  this  name  I  suppose  is  to 
be  understood  originally  some  idol  that  was  appeased  with 
sacrifices,  as  Saturn  and  Mars ;  but  afterwards  as  the  names 
of  idols  were  often  transferred  to  demons,  it  seems  to  denote 
an  evil  demon  dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  to  be  placated  with 
victims,  in  accordance  with  this  very  ancient  and  also  Gentile 
rite.'  The  name  Azazel  is  also  used  by  the  Arabs  for  an  evil 
demon.  (See  Reland  de  Relig.  Mohammed,  p.  189.  Menin- 
ski  h.  V.)  The  etymology  which  we  have  above  proposed, 
was  expressed  of  old  by  the  Sept.  translator,  althougn  neg- 
lected or  misunderstood^  by  most  interpreters.  Thus  he 
renders  it  v.  ^y  'Aflroflrofiflra/y,  i.  e.  'Aflror^Mraiy,  'AXegixaxy,  avep' 
runco ;  v,  10,  s)g  rriv  aieoitoii^v  ad  averruncundum ;  v.  16.  gi^ 
a9g(fiv.  The  ecclesiastical  fathers  have  referred  this  ^A^ovoix'^aTof 
to  the  goat  itself,  q.  d.  scape-goat,  although  obviously  in  v.  8 
the  cuitithesis  lies  between  btxtr^b  and  mn^i-"  That  anroiroik^am 
is  indeed  of  the  active  instead  of  passive  signification  not  only 
has  Bochart  clearly  proved  by  a  long  list  of  classic  citations, 
but  the  words  of  Josephus  in  reference  to  this  rite  throw  a 
strong  light  on  this  sense  of  the  Sept.  rendering :  "  The  goat 
is  sent  away  into  a  remote  desert  as  an  averter  of  ills 
(aflTorgo^wwffi.of  J,  and  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  people."! 

•  Hieroz.  P.  L  L.  f I.  c.  54.  T.  I.  p.  745— ?• 
f  Antiq.  Jud.  L.  111.  c.  10. 
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It  is  clesQT  then,  we  think,  both  that  the  xxx  eBteemed  the 
"  Azazel"  a  person,  and  that  they  supposed  that  person  to  be 
a  demon,  or  deity  of  the  order  of  "  Averrunci,"  or  averters. 
That  the  sanoe  opinion  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  we 
seem  to  have  clear  proof  from  the  words  of  Origen,  who,  in 
attempting  to  show  that  the  devil  was  known  in  the  times  of 
Jf  oses,  says  among  other  things,  "  He  who  is  called  in  Le- 
viticus a^o^rofwrarof,  and  whom  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  call 
Azazel,  was  no  other  than  the  devil.^^  The  same  conclusion 
was  drawn  from  this  langu^e  by  the  apostate  emperor  Juli- 
an, who  maintained  that  since  Moses  speaks  of  the  devote- 
ment  of  a  goat  to  a  deity  called  a^oitoy^aTog  in  contradistinction 
from  Jehovah,  he  in  effect  taught  the  very  same  doctrine  as 
that  inculcated  by  the  heathen  iheologists  respectinff  the  Dii 
Averrunci.  He  was  answered  at  length  by  Cyril  or  Alexan- 
dria, but  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  arguments  of  either, 
any  farther  than  as  they  serve  as  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  an 
early  belief  in  the  Christian  church  that  "  Azazel"  in  the 
Pentateuch  was  the  name  of  an  evil  demon.  That  this  belief 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  demonology  of  the  Jews,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Rabbi  Menaberii  in  his  commentary  on 
Leviticus,  says  that  Azazel  was  one  of  the  four  principal  de- 
mons whose  names  he  writes  together  as  follows  :  Sammael, 
Azazel,  Azael,  and  Mahazael.  In  like  manner  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  makes  mention  of  Azalel,  or  as  it  was  after- 
wards written,  Azael,  among  the  fallen  angels.  The  same  is 
affirmed  in  the  Rabbinical  work  entitled  Zvhar.  Mercer  in 
his  commentary  on  Genesis  relates  as  a  traditional  dogma  of  the 
Cabalists,  that  demons  and  all  kinds  of  malignant  spirits  were 
prone  to  dwell  in  burial  places  and  solitudes,  and  that  Azazel 
was  the  name  of  one  of  this  class  of  beings.  Nor  are  we  to 
forget  that  the  New  Testament  allusions  make  it  evident, 
that  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  the  desert  and  desolate 
j^ces  were  the  chosen  haunts  of  these  foul  fiends.  Our  Ijord 
tinderwent  his  temptation  from  the  devil  in  the  wilderness, 
and  it  was  hither  that  the  legion  of  evil  demons  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  possessed  man  ere  they  were  ejected  from  him  by 
the  word  of  Christ.  It  is,  moreover,  through  dry  and  desert 
places  that  the  unclean  spirit  is  represented  by  the  Saviour 
as  walking  after  he  had  quitted  the  oody  of  tlie  demoniac.  It 
goes  also  strikingly  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
these  desert-deities  were  generally  conceived  of  as  having 
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Ac  semblance  of  goats^  or  rough,  hairy,  shagffy  creatures, 
corresponding  with  the  Satyrs  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
diology,  which  were  sylvan  deities  or  demigods,  represented 
as  monsters,  half  man  and  half  goat,  having  horns  on  their 
l^ads,  hairy  bodies,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  the  goat.  Thus  , 
die  prophet  Isaiah  in  pedicting  the  ruin  <rf  Babylon,  says^ 
chapter  13 :  21,  "  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there, 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owla 
dwdl  dwell  there,  and'  satyrs  (D^^yfa  Seirimy  goats)  shall  dance 
there ;"  where  the  Gr.  has  ^aif^ovia  demons ;  the  Vulg.  "Pilo^ 
si,"  shaggy ,  or  hairy  animals ;  and  the  Chal.  "  Demons.'* 
The  popular  ideas  of  the  external  form  and  appearance  of  the 
devil  among  the  rude  and  ignorant  of  nearly  all  nations,  both 
ancient   and  modern,  easily  connect  themselves  with  these 
early  traditions,  and  the  language  of  holy  writ  in  the  following 
passages  goes  clearly  to  evince  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  asso- 
ciations. Lev.  17:7,  "And  they  shall  no  more  oflfer  their  sacri- 
fices unto  devils  (ti'n'^?B  lit.  goats)  after  whom,"  &c.  2  Chron., 
11  :  15,  "And  he  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places, 
and  for  the  devils  (ti^^i?©  goats)  and  for  the  calves  which  he 
had  naade."  On  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  original  term,  Kim^*^ 
chi  in  his  Lexicon  (voc.  'n^5b)  remarks,  "  They  (demons)  are. 
called  goats,  because  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  goats  ta 
their  votaries."    It  would  seem  then  that  there  are  goad, 
grounds  for  recognizing  in  this  term  a  designed  allusion  to 
some  kind  of  desert-demon  to  whom  the  second  goat  was  in  m 
manner  dedicated,  devoted,  or  consigned,  but  not  sacrificed^ 
as  this  would  be  a  direct  contravention  of  the  precept  mat 
quoted  from  Lev.  17:  7,  "  They  shall  no  more  offer  mei* 
sacrifices  unto  devils." 

Still  the  grand  question  remains  to  be  solved,  why  the 
,  goat  was  consigned  or  devoted  at  all  to  Azaxel  ?  Tiie  Rab* 
bkis,  vvho  for  the  most  part  understand  Azazel  to  mean  thei 
evil  spirit,  have  advanced  some  singular  notions  on  this  sub^ 
ject.  Substituting  the  name.Swim^el  for  Azazel,  R.  Eliezes 
scruples  not  to  say,  that  they  offer  a  gift  to  Sammael  o£ 
Satan  on  llie  day  of  atonement,  lest  he  should  make  their 
oblations  fruitless.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  it  became  a 
cmrent  proverb  among  the  Hebrews,  "  A  gift  to  Summael 
on  the  day  of  atonement."  The  idolatrons  character  of  thjs 
offering,  Moses  Gerundinensis  endeavors,  indeed,  to  explain 
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aiway,  but  still  in  such  terms  as  assure  us  of  the  fact ; — 
**  Our  intention  when  we  let  loose  the  goat,  is  not  to  present 
him  as  an  oblation  to  Sammael.  God  forbid  ! — but  our  desire 
is  to  do  the  will  of  our  Creator,  who  has  delivered  to  us 
•uch  a  commandment."  What  is  yet  stranger,  some  of  the 
more  ancient  Christians,  who  used  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Seventy,  were  thence  led  to  imagine  that  "  of  tlie  two 
goats,  one  was  sacrificed  to  God,  and  the  other  was  sent  into 
the  desert  to  propitiate  an  evil  and  impure  demon,  thus  vene- 
rated as  an  apopompean  spirit."  For  this  impiety  they  are 
deservedly  censured  by  Cyril  and  Procopius ;  and  it  is  well 
remarked  by  Abulensis,  that  "  the  goat  was  not  sacrificed  to 
the  demon  Azazel,  for  it  is  only  said  that  it  was  conveyed 
into  the  desert;  for  it  were  a  great  disgrace  to  the  God  of  the 
.Hebrews,  if  he  could  not  deliver  his  worshippers  from 
demons,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  propitiate  the  devil 
lest  he  should  hurt  them."  And  in  this  connexion  we  may 
advert  to  the  opinion  of  Spencer,*  who  takes  the  name 
•* Azazel,"  as  compounded  of  TJ  az,  strong,  and  bt»  azal^  to 
depart  J  implying  the  strong  receder^  or  powerful  apostate^ 
an  appropriate  denomination,  he  supposes,  of  the  devil  as  the 
arch  rebel  and  revolter ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  and 
other  beings  of  his  class  were  prone,  according  to  popular 
estimation,   to  withdraw  themselves    from    all   frequented 

5 laces,  and  hover  about  dreary  solitudes,  tombs,  ruins,  and 
eserts.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  extraordinary 
rite  of  the  consignment  of  the  goat  lo  Azazel,  are  the  three 
following:  (1)  That  the  animal  thus  laden  with  the  sins  of 
the  people  and  delivered  up  to  the  demon,  might  denote  the 
wretched  lot  of  all  sinners.  (2)  That  the  dedication  of  this 
goat  thus  circumstanced  to  an  evil  demon  might  serve  to 
show  the  Israelites  the  impurity  of  apostate  spirits,  and  so 
divert  and  take  them  off,  and  others  also,  from  all  proneness 
to  hold  intercourse  with  such  beings.  (3)  That  since  their 
sins  were  sufficiently  expiated  by  the  piacular  goat  sent  out 
ID  Azazel,  they  might  more  willinffly  abstain  from  all  appli- 
cation to  the  apopompean  gods  of  the  Gentiles. 
These  reasons,  though  free  from  the  absurd  impiety  of  the 
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Rabbinical  superstition,  strike  tlie  sober  mind  as  at  once  far- 
fetched and  fanciful,  and  we  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  for  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
attempting  this,  let  us  recur  again  to  the  incidents  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  connected  with  this  singular  transaction.  V.  9» 
10,  "And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's 
lot  fell,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering.  But  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel,  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him  (T^i^  ^55)  hkap- 

Jir  alauv,  to  expicUe  or  atone  over  or  tq>on  /urn,)  to  let 
im  go  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  And  then  again 
after  describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  slain^goat,  he  adds, 
V.  21,  22,  "He  shall  bring  the  live  goat,  and  Aaron  shall  lay 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them-  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a 
fit  man  into  the  wilderness  :  and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon 
him  all  their  iniquities  unto  alainl  not  inhabited  :  and  he  shall 
let  go  the  goat  into  the  wilderness/' 

Typical  Import  of  the  Scape- Goat. 

The  common  interpretation  given  by  divines  of  this  typi- 
cal  rite, — an  interpretaiion  built  for  the  raost  part  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  "Azazel"  was  the  name  of  the  scape-goat,  is 
substantially  this  : — The  two  goats  constituted  in  fact  but  one 
offering,  having  a  direct  typical  reference  to  Christ,  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  us  in  the  character  of  a  sacrificial  victim, 
and  to  whom  the  load  of  our  iniquities  was  transferred  by 
imputation.  But  Christ  is  contemplated  in  this  type  in  a 
two-fold  aspect,  one  a^^  dying  for  our  sins,  the  other  as  rising 
again  for  our  justification.  But  to  tliis  two-fold  phasis  of 
the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  no  single  offering  could  suit- 
ably correspond.  A  dotible  oblation,  it  is  supposed,  was 
made  necessary  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  One  goat 
slain  could  only  show  us  a  sacrificed  Saviour ;  it  could  not 
show  us  a  living  SaViour.  One  could  not  exhibit  him  "who 
liveth  and  was  dead,  and  is  alive  forevermore."  There  must 
be  two  to  convey  tlie  great  truth,  that  Christ  was  "  put  loi^ 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  that  "  ne  was 
dfs^livcred  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justifies.* 
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tion;'*'t!Mrt  •'he  was  erucified  through  weakn^M,  and  yetliveth 
by  the  power  of  God."  All  this,  it  is  held,  is  significantly 
taught  by  the  two-fold  symbol  of  the  slain  and  the  emissary 
goat,  the  one  designed  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  siriy  the 
other  as  a  living  memorial  of  its  benign  effects.  In  the  latter 
we  see  the  sins  of  believers  carried  awai/y  and  removed  from 
them  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ;  in  a  word,  as  lost, 
blotted  out,  extinguished  forever  from  the  divine  remem* 
brance. 

This  view  of  the  typical  parport  of  the  rite  before  us  is* 
very  ancient,  having  been  held  by  Theodoret,  Cyril,  Augustin^ 
and  Procopius,  and  while  ingenious  and  plausible  in  itself,  it 
does  not,  that  we  are  aware,  go  counter  to  the  general  genius 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  distinguished,  as  it  was,  by  a 
■vast  and  unspeakable  richness  of  symbolical  imagery.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  suggest,  that  this  explanaticm 
labors  under  a  liability  to  two  oojections  of  considerable 
weight.  (I.)  The  sins  of  Israel,  in  the  typical  ceremcmy, 
were  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  which  was  then,  as 
a  figure  of  the  risen,  justified,  and  justifying  Saviour,  to  be 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  But  how  does  this  corres- 
pond with  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Antitype.  Christ  bore 
the  sins  of  men,  not  as  rising,  but  as  dying.  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  entered  into  glory  "  without  sin  ;*'  nor  do  we 
any  v^ere  learn  that  he  continues  after  his  death  to  sustain 
the  same  expiatory  office  that  he  did  at  his  death.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  assmred  that  he  was  **  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many  ;"  and  that  "  by  this  one  offering  he  hath 
forever  perfected  them  that  believe.'*  (2)  We  learn  from  v. 
26,  that  "  he  that  let  ffo  the  goat  for  Azazel  was  to  wash  his 
clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterwards  come 
into  the  camp."  From  this  it  appears,  that  contact  with  the 
goat  made  the  person  who  handled  him,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  him  away,  unclean.  This  was  in  consequence  of 
the  sins  with  which  the  scape-goat  was  putalively  charged 
and  loaded  previous  to  his  dismission.  But  as  no  unclean* 
ness  can  be  supposed  to  attach  to  Christ  subsequent  to  hit 
resurrection,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  ceremonial 
taint  should  cleave  to  his  representing  symbol* 

Influenced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  and  dissei^ 
ing  moreover,  from  the  opinion  that  "Azeizel"  was  the  name 
of  the  goat,  Paber,  following  ihe  footsteps  of  Witsius,   hdgt 
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INTopooiMled  the  following  solution  of  the  spiritual  purport  of 
ibe  rite,*  "  Christ,"  he  remarks,  **  laid  down  his  life  for 
«s  that  we  might  go  free ;  and  this  sacrifice  of  himself  upon 
the  cross,  was  iypified  by  every  bloody  sacrifice  under  the 
Law,  and  therefore,  among  others,  by  the  piacular  devotement 
of  that  goat,  which  fell  by  lot  to  Jehovak  Here  we  have  the 
great  mystery  of  the  gospel,  so  well  described  by  the  Apostle^ 
as  that  which  could  alone  exhibit  God  both  just  and  yet  die 
jus^ifier  of  them  that  beUeve  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  this  is  not 
the'whole  of  our  Lord's  character.  At  the  very  commence* 
ment  of  tlie  Bible,  it  was  foretold  that,  although  the  promised 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  finally  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent, yet  the  serpent  should  first  bruise  his  heel  or  mortal 
part.  If  then  the  serpent  was  to  bruise  his  mortal  part, 
ihat  UHMTtal  part  must  needs  be  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
the  serpent ;  for  of  himself,  he  could  possess  no  such  supe* 
riority,  even  duriag  a  single  moment.  Hence  it  will  follow, 
that  Satan,  bent  only  on  satiating  his  own  malice,  and  uncon* 
scious  that  he  was  actually  subserving  the  divine  purposes  of 
mercy,  was  the  agent  who,  through  his  earthly  tools,  effected 
the  death  of  the  Messiah.  .  . ,  .  .  Such  being  the  Scriptural 
character  of  our  Lord,  it  is  evident  that  no  single  type  can 
perfectly  exhibit  it  in  both  its  parts.  The  various  bloody 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  pre-figured  it  in  one  part,  viz.,  that 
which  respected  the  atonement  made  with  God  for  the  sins  of 
man;  but  they  spoke  nothing  concerning  its  other  part,  viz., 
titat  which  respected  the  delivering  up  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
infernal  serpent,  with  the  permissive  power  of  bruising  his 
mortal  frame.  On  this  second  part  they  were  silent ;  and  if 
it  were  at  all  to  be  shadowed  out  under  the  ceremonial  law; 
swch  a  purpose  could  only^  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  type,  connected  indeed  with  the  usual  sacrificial  type, 
but  kept  nevertheless  studiously  distinct  from  it.  A  dovble 
type,  in  short,  must  be  employed,  if  the  character  of  Christ 
imder  its  twofold  aspect  was  to  be  completely  pre-figured. 

Now  the  two  goats,  which  are  jointly  denominated  a  sin- 
offering  (Lev.  16  :  5.)  constitute  a  type  of  this  identical  de- 


'  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  Comp.  Witsiuson  the  Covenants, , 
Tol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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scription.  The  two  together  present  us  with  a  perfect  sym- 
bolical delineation  of  our  Lord's  official  character,  while  he 
was  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  our  redemption.  The 
goat  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jehovah  was  devoted  as  a  sin- 
offering,  after  the  manner  of  any  other  wn-offering,  by  its  be- 
ing piacularly  slain  ^  This  type  represented  the  Messiah  in 
the  act  of  satisfying  the  strict  justice  of  God,  by  consenting  to 
lay  down  his  life  sacrificially  in  our  stead,  and  on  our  behalf. 
But  the  goat  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Azazel  was  first  imputa- 
tively  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  was  then 
symbolically  given  up  to  the  rage  of  the  evil  spirit,  by  being 
turned  loose  into  the  wilderness,  which  was  deemed  his  favor- 
ite terrestrial  haunt.  This  second  type  represented  the  Mes- 
siah burdened  with  the  transgressions  of  all  mankind,  desert- 
ed for  a  season  by  his'  heavenly  Father,  and  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  prince  oi  darkness  with  a  full  permission 
granted  to  the  apostate  angel,  of  mortally  bruising  his  heel  or 
human  nature.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  plain  and  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  ceremonial  which  was  observed  in  the 
great  day  of  atonement.  Yet  from  a  part  of  the  ordinance  re- 
specting the  live  goat,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  a  special 
previsionary  regard  may  have  been  mysteriously  had  to  a 
"very  remarkable  part  of  our  Saviour's  history.     When  the 

f^oat  was  delivered  up  to  the  malice  of  Satan,  it  was  turned 
oose  into  the  wilderness.  In  a  similar  manner,  '^  Jesus  was 
led  up  of  the  Sj^rit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil,"  (Matt.  4:  1  ;)  and  here,  when  he  had  fasted  forty 
days,  and  was  afterwards  an  hungered,  the  fiend  commenced 
upon  him  that  series  of  attacks  which  terminated  only  with 
his  death  upon  the  cross.  Thus  perfect  throughout  is  the 
similitude  between  the  type  and  the  antitype." 

Tliis  view  we  submit  to  the  reader  for  what  he  may  deem 
it  worth.  If  we  had  not  what  we  esteem  a  still  better  solu- 
tion to  propose,  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  it,  at  least  in 
preference  to  the  common  and  accredited  mode  of  explica- 
tion. But  we  think  we  can  point  out  "  a  more  excellent 
way"  of  solving  the  mystery  of  the  scape-goat,  and  to  this 
we  now  invite  attention,  simply  premijsing  that  a  hint  con- 
tained in  a  quotation  from  the  old  commentator,  Conrad 
Pellican,  whose  own  work  we  have  never  seen,  contains  the 
germ  of  the  exposition  which  we  have  expanded  to  much 
fuller  dimensions,  and  sustained  by  a  new  array  of  evidence, 
in  the  remarks  that  follow. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  making  out  the  proof,  that  '*  AzazeP 
signifies  something  else  than  the  scape-goat  itself,  a  new 
complexion  is  given  at  once  to  the  whole  passage.  If  the 
falling  of  the  lot  to  Azazel  indicated  the  consignment  of  the  ' 
emissary  goat  ta  some  real  or  imaginary  spirit  of  evil,  then  it 
is  palpable  that  a  typical  or  symbolical  scope  entirely  differ- 
ent from  die  common  one  must  be  recognized  in  the  cere- 
mony. We  do  not  perceive  in  what  sense,  or  with  what 
propriety,  an  animal  could  be  dedicated  to  Satan,  and  still  be 
considered  as  a  typ6  of  Christ.  *'  Satan  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  me,"  said  the  Saviour  himself  when  on  earth,  and 
we  cannot  but  ask,  on  what  ground  a  typical  rite  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Him,  the  direct  and  prominent  import  of  which  ex- 
pressed a  peculiar  appropriation  to  Satan,  as  of  something  to  * 
which  he  had  an  acknowledged  and  paramount  right.  Surely  no 
onecan  be  insensible  to  the  incongruity  which  reigns  throughout 
the  whole  transaction  viewed  in  this  light.  However  plausi- 
ble the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  interpretation,  we 
shrink  instinctively  from  it  as  derogatory  to  the  pure  and  sin- 
less nature,  and  the  holy  designation,  of  Jesus.  Whatever 
else  might  have  been  shadowed  forth  by  this  institute  of  the 
Jewish  law,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  Him,  who  was  dedicated  as  a  divine  Deodand  to  God, 
in  a  goat  set  apart  by  mystic  ceremonies  to  the  devil. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  this  significant  item 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  f  Something 
of  a  symbolical  character  all  will  admit  in  the  dismission  of 
the  goat,  loaded  with  sin,  into  the  wilderness.  Whatever  the 
implication  may  be,  the  ceremony  itself  cannot,  we  think, 
imply  that  the  animal,'  considered  in  its  emblematic  character, 
was  regarded  by  God  as  acccp/a6Ze,  or  looked  upon  with  a  com- 
placent eye,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  was  something  which 
was  put  away  as  from  a  feeling  of  aversion,  while  on  the  con- 
trary, the  other  goat  was  retained,  and,  when  turned  into  a 
sacrificial  offering,  came  up  before  the  Lord  as  a  sweet-scent- 
ed savor.  This  utterly  diverse  treatment  and  disposal  of  the 
two  animals  compels  us  to  recognize  in  each  an  antitypical 
substance  which  was  to  meet  with  corresponding  entertain- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Jehovah.  The  one  victim  pointed  to  a 
substance  which  was  to  be  pre-eminently  well  pleasing  to  him ; 
the  other,  one  from  which  he  would  turn  away  with  displa- 
cency  and  loathing.  The  former  plainly  received  its  reali- 
gn 
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zation  in  Christ,  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom  his  soul  delighted  ; 
the  latter  must  be  accomplished  in  something  which,  in  com- 
parison, he  abhors.  In  looking  around  for  an  object  which 
shall  answer  these  conditions,  we  know  of  none  that  so 
fully  and  so  fairly  meets  the  demslnd  as  the  Jewish  people 
themselves.  It  is  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  apostate, 
derelict,  and  reprobate  race  of  Israel,  rejected  (not  irrevoca- 
bly) for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  that  we  behold  the  sub* 
ttantiated  truth  of  the  shadow  before  us. 

Certain  it  is  that  this  signal  event  of  the  judicial  rejection 
of  the  covenant  people,  was  in  the  prescience  of  Jehovah 
ages  before  it  occurred,  and  we  see  nothing  incongruous  in 
the  idea,  that  it  might  have  been  mystically  fore-shown  by 
some  appropriate  rite  in  the  ancient  economy.  And  if  this 
be  granted,  what  occasion  more  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  rite,  than  that  of  the  great  national  festival  of  expiatitm, 
in  which  the  atoning  deatli  of  the  divine  substitute  for  sinners 
was  most  significantly  set  forth  ?  This  day  was  replete  with 
solemn  prognostics  of  that  still  more  momentous  day  when 
Christ,  the  true  victim,  should  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  and  we  well  know  that  it  was  in  putting  the  Messiah  to 
death  on  that  occasion,  that  that  wick^  nation  were  so  to  con* 
centrate  and  consummate  their  guilt  as  to  necessitate,  to  the 
divine  counsels,  their  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  covenamlv 
at  least  for  a  long  lapse  of  centuries.  We  may  indeed  admit 
that  such  a  typical  intimation  would  be  very  apt  to  be  in  its 
own  nature  obscure.  It  would  be  one  of  peculiarly  latent 
meaning  for  the  time  then  being,  for  the  people  would  be 
slow  10  read  the  sentence  of  their  own  rejection  in  any  of  the 
national  rites,  and  in  order  that  it  might,  not  he  read,  it  was 
doubtless  designedly  shrouded  in  a  veil  not  easily  penetrated, 
and  couched  in  an  action  so  closely  connected  with  another 
of  diflFerent  import,  that  it  was  in  itself  easily  susceptible 
of  a  construction  apparently  sound,  yet  really  fallacious  and 
false. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  transaction,  that  the  sins  of  the  congregation  were, 
by  putative  transfer,  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  emissary  goat,  as 
their  appointed  substitute,  in  whose  dwmission  they  were  to 
find  7-emission.  The  language,  moreover,  would  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly express  to  this  effect,  when  it  is  said  that  the  scape- 
goat should  he  '*  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
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aloneoieat  with  bim,  to  let  him  go  for  Azazel  into  the  wilder- 
ness." How  then  does  this  comport  with  the  idea  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  being  the  substance  of  the  type  in  question? 
Does  it  not  follow  that  they  were  themselves  the  victim  of 
expiation  for  their  ovm  sins,  instead  of  their  sins  being  laid 
upon  Christ,  the  grand  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ? 
We  answer,  undoubtedly  it  does.  This,  in  fact,  we  conceive 
to  be  the  very  aim  and  drift  of  the  ceremony  before  us,  viz., 
to  intimate  that  the  guilty  race  were  to  "  bear  their  iniquity,'* 
that  they  were,  upon  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  to  be 
sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  scattered  over 
the  broad  surface  of  the  earth,  and  after  being  loaded  with  the 
.guilt  of  that  blood  which  they  imprecated  upon  their  own 
and  the  heads  of  their  children,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
dominion  of  darkness,  of  which  Satan,  under  the  mystic  de- 
nomination of  Azazel,  was  the  reputed  prince  and  potentate. 
This  we  are  certain  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  great  body 
of  the  outcast  nation  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  and  as 
before  remarked,  we  see  no  grounds  to  question  that  an  event 
of  so  nmch  moment  should  have  been  darkly,  yet  significant- 
ly, shadowed  forth  in  the  typical  ordinances  of  that  solemn 
day  which  celebrated  prospectively  the  events  of  the  atone- 
ment. Nor  do  we  read  any  insuperable  objection  to  this  in 
the  language  of  the  institute  itself ;  "  to  make  an  atonement 
with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  (to  or  for  Aza- 
zel) into  the  wilderness."  We  have  already  intimated  that 
the  original  I'^iy  ^&5i  lekappir  dhzuv,  properly  imports,  to 
make  an  atonetnent  over,  upon,  or  for  him,  instead  of  with  or 
by  him,  instrumentally,  as  rendered  in  our  translation.     The 

g)at  in  this  act  was  plainly  considered  as  the  subject,  and  not 
e  medium,  of  atonement  or  reconciliation.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  particle  i?  is  extremely  common  after  the  verb 
^Vs  kaphar,  to  denote  the  object  of  expiation  or  pacification, 
expressed  by  that  Hebrew  term.  Thus,  Lev.  4 :  20,  "  And 
the  priest  shall  maJte  an  atonement  for  them  (ortjf  ^BS  kip' 
per  aUhem),  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them,"  i.  e.  the  congre- 
tion.  So  also  in  v,  18  of  this  chapter : — "  And  he  shall  go 
out  unto  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment' for  it,  ("T^Jy  "nftS  kipper  AZat/v)."  So  again,  v.  30— 
'*  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  ma.ke  an  atonementfor  you 
(m*^5»  ^p^"]  yekapper  aUkem).^    In  v.  33>  the  same  usage 
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repeatedly  occurs  : — "  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement /or 
(b?)  the  priests,  and /or  (5?)  all  the  people  of  the  congrega- 
tion." From  these  instances  of  the  usus  loquendi,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispu- 
table that  the  goat  was  not  viewed  in  this  connexion  as  the 
instrumenty  but  as  the  object  of  the  expiation,  and  a  reference 
to  the  Concordance  we  believe  will  show  that  the  preposition 
'iP  is  never  used  in  a  similar  connection  with  ^B3  but  as  de- 
BOting  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  atone- 
ment. Our  English  translation  therefore  is  unquestionably 
wrong  in  rendennff  it  in  this  place  "  with  him,"  instead  of 
"  over,  or  for  him. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked  how  an  atonement  or  reconcilia- 
tion was  made  /or,  overy  or  on  account  of,  the  scape-goat, 
seeing  that  all  the  action  mentioned  was  confined  to  the 
animal  itself?  We  refer  for  answer  to  the  passage  under 
consideration,  and  beg  that  its  phraseology  may  be  carefully 
scanned ;  "  to  make  an  atonement  for  him,  to  let  him  go  to 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  Our  translators  have  here 
gratuitously  inserted  the  word  "  and  "  before  "  to  let  him 
go,"  which  is  wanting  in  the  original,  and  the  absence  of 
which  affords,  we  believe,  the  true  clue  to  the  interpretation. 
The  latter  clause  is  exegetical  of  the  former.  The  atone- 
ment was  made  by  the  letting  go  of  the  goat  to  Azazel.  He 
was  consigned  over,  by  way  of  judgment  and  punishment,  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Satan,  as  the  type  of  a  similar  allotment 
towards  the  recreant  and  rejected  Jews.  It  was  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  the  Most  High  was  to  be  propitiated  for  their 
offences,  and  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  truth  of  history 
to  learn  how  accurately  the  fact  has  corresponded  with  the 
typical  prediction. 

But  this  is  to  be  shown  more  fully  by  reference  to  the 
evangelical  narrative,  where,  in  the  details  of  the  crucifixion- 
scene,  we  may  expect  to  recognize  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old 
Testament  earnests.  There  we  behold  the  elect  and  ac- 
cepted victim  meekly  submitting  to  the  fearful  death  which 
the  body  of  the  nation  clamorously  demanded,  and  by  de- 
manding which  they  sealed  their  own  doom  of  dereliction. 
And  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  the  coincidences  more  remark- 
able, the  controlling  providence  of  God  so  orders  it  that 
almost  by  the  decision  of  a  lot  Barabbas  is  released  and 
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Jesus  retained  for  execution.  In  this  incident  we  ate  fur- 
Hi'shed  with  a  striking  counterpart  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
expiation-day.  In  the  release  of  the  robber  Barabbas  we 
see  the  lot  coming  up  with  the  inscription  "  for  Azazel," 
while  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  we  read  the  opposite 
allotment,  "for  Jehovah."  We  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
garding Barabbas  in  this  transaction  as  an  impersonation,  a 
representative  type,  of  the  whole  people  to  whom  he  be- 
longed, and  in  the  words  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we 
more  than  imagine  that  we  see  described  the  very  process  of 
selection  and  rejection  which  stands  forth  before  us  in  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Law  ;  Acts  3  :  13 — 15. 
"  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God 
of  our  father  has  glorified  hie  Son  Jesus,  whom  ye  delivered 
Hp,  and  denied  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was 
determined  to  let  him  go.  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and 
the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you ; 
and  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead."  Here  we  have  the  typical  scene  of  the  wilderness 
vividly  enacted  before  us  in  its  substantiated  realities  of  a  far 
different  place  and  a  far  distant  age.  In  Barabbas  released, 
with  all  his  crimes  upon  his  head,  in  accordance  with  the 
emission  of  the  goat  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  congregation, 
we  see  a  lively,'  and  we  doubt  not,  a  designed,  emblematic 
presentation  of  the  fact  of  the  judicial  thrusting  forth  of  that 
covenant  race,  with  the  weight  of  the  imprecated  curse  of 
God  abiding  upon  them  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Nay,  so-  precise  is  the  accordance  between  the  items  of  the 
adumbration  and  of  the  accomplishment,  that  we  behold  in 
Pilate  the  fore-shadowed  "fit  man^  by  whom  the  discharged 
goat  was  led  forth  into  the  wilderness.  **  He  shall  send  him 
away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness."  The 
original  is  peculiar;  '^Pi?  1D'^»  "T^Si  bey  ad  ish  itti,  by  the  hand 
<jf  a  man  timely,  opportune,  seasonable.  The  proper  Greek 
rendering,  as  Bochart  remarks,  is  xaigi(^  or  euxaijw  well-timed ; 
and  the  evangelist  in  his  account  of  Pilate's  time-serving 
agency  in  the  events  of  the  crucifixion,  presents  us  with  the 
very  man  for  the  nonce,  who  is  so  significantly  designated  by 
the  epithet  before  us.  Matt.  27 :  20 — 26  :  "  But  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they 
Aould  ask  Barabbas  ana  destroy  Jesus.  The  governor  ^ 
answered  and  said  unto  them :  Whether  of  the  twain  will 
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ye  thai  I  release  UBto  you  ?  They  a»id,  Barabbas*  Filata 
saith  unto  them,  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus,  which  w 
called  Christ  ?  They  all  say  uato  lum,  Let  him  be  crucified. 
And  the  gpvernor  said,  Why  ?  what  evil  bath  he  done  ?  But 
they  cried  out  the  more,  saying.  Let  him  be  crucified.  When 
Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather  a 
tHmult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  thia 
just  person ;  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people^ 
and  said,  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  our  children.  Then  re- 
leased he  Barabbas  unto  them :  and  when  he  had  scourged 
Jq^us,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.'^ 

We  here  leave  the  subject,  commended  to  the  calm  con- 
sideration of  our  readers,  to  whom  we  say,  in  the  language  of 
Spencer,  proposing  his  views  of  the  same  subject, — "  Si  qui* 
htmine  perspicaciore  donatus,hujus  institutirationes  solidiia€» 
i^signaverit«  me  mintme  perttnacem  experietur.'' 


ARTICLE  VIL 

ExpIiANATKW  OF  Zaj^aj fou  uJoo  Bagaxiov,  Matt.  23 :   35^ 
By  Christ.  Wilhelm  Mttfler,  Pireaeher  at  Reeknitz  Mecklenborg. 

Trtittlated  hy  the  Joxiior  Bfitor  firom  the  Theolofisehe  Stmdieii  lud  Kiit&en. 

Dr.  Winer— Bibl  Healworterbuche  2.  Aufl.  Th.  IL  p.  822r 
— declaies  himself,  with  the  latest  expositors  of  the  above 
passage,  for  the  opinion,  that  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,. 
of  whose  being  stoned,  we  have  an  account  in  2  Chr.  24 : 
21,  is  unquestionably  here  meant.  Even  Olshausen,  the 
faithful  student  of  the  Scriptures,  finds  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  opinion,  that  Matthew  confounded  the  name  of  the 
father  of  the  murdered,  perhaps  with  the  father  of  Zechariah, 
one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  rather  adopts 
it,  than  favor  an  opinion  at  all  forced. — Bibl.  Commentar  L 

{>.  854.  3.  Aufl.     But,  notwithstanding  this  agreement  of  the 
atest  expositors,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  objections  of  na 
Uttle  weight  to  this  interpretation.    The  opinion^  that  the 
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QyaQgelist  ha»  here  been  guilty  of  a  failure  of  mesiory  is 
eyer  to  be  received  with  caution,  aod  is  liable  to  the  charge 
of  arbitrariness.  Then,  too^  the  place  and  time  given  m 
Chronicles  seem  not  to  suit  the  passage  in  our  EyangelisU 
In  Chronicles  as  above,  it  is  said)  that  Zecbariah  was  stoned 
in  the  court  of  the  temple — nitrj  n^a  nsrjii,  according  to  the 
i^u.,  «v  ftuX^  oixou  xuf Mu.  And  although  we  should  concede, 
that  the  place  as  indicated  by  Matthew,  pLsrogt)  rou  vaou  mX 
rou  du(ria(rTiifiov-— compare  the  parallel  in  Luke  11 :  51, — ia 
eoosonant  wiUi  the  representation  in  the  Chronicles,  yet  we 
ask  :  if  the  Lord  in  his  discourse  alluded  to  that  passage  m 
Chronicles,  wherefore  the  extended  and  more  exact  speciica- 
^on  of  the  place  in  the  gospel  ?  It  seems  not  to  have  ori* 
ginated  from  Jewish  tradition ;  for  in  the  Talmud,  to  the 
question :  vbinam  loci  interfecerunt  Zackariamf  the  an- 
svrer  is  the  folbwing:  nee  in  atrio  Israelis ,  nee  in  airio 
vmlierumy  sed  in  atrio  sacerdotunir-^ct  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb. 
ad  Matt*  23  :  25.  The  cureumstaiitial  pointing  out  of  the 
Ifijcality  in  the  sospels,  itself  renders  the  allusion  to  the 
Chronicles  improbable  in  our  estimation. 

In  respect  to  the  chronological  agreement  also,  we  mi^ 
find,  in  our  most  recent  expositors,  more  subtilty  than  truth. 
Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  was  put  to  death  under  king 
Joash  about  640  B.  C. ;  and  Jfesus  is  supposed  to  have  meam 
*this  murder  in  the  }^8sage  before  us,  foritopth,  because  it  ia 
the  last  recorded  murder  of  a  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  if  the  Lord  says  to  his  contemporaries,  that  all  the  inno- 
cent blood  shed  on  the  earth  must  come  on  them,  why  should 
he  exclude  from  the  recompense  the  whole  period  from  Joash 
to  his  own  day  ?  Is  it  not  much  m(»re  natural  and  probable 
to  suppose,  that  he  took  the  murder  of  Abel  as  the  termintis 
a  quOj  the  murder  of  a  pious  {blxakg)  man  of  that  ^eneratioD 
as  the  terminus  ad  quern,  and  so  comprehended  all  innocent 
blood  shed  from  the  creation  of  the  world-^owre  xa«t^oX% 
^0i$Mi  in  Luke — to  his  own  day  ?  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  the  l^ovcwfl'ars— ye  have  murdered — points  pre-^ 
cisely  to  a  deed  of  those  then  living,  especially  as  a  nice 
distinction  between  the  fathers  and  the  contemporaries  of  ouf 
Lord  runs  through  the  whole  discourse.  To  remove  these 
difficulties,  De  Wette  remarks — exeget.  Handbuch  I.  1,  p. 
194 — "  i(povsv(foifrs  is  spoken  according  to  the  idea  of  conir 
muaity  of  guilt;  propeily  speaking,  £e  &thers  had  done  it 
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—compare  Gen.  46 :  4.  Ps.  %^ ;  6.  Hos.  12 :  5."  This 
opinion,  however,  seems  inadmissable,  as  the  same  personal 
desi^ation,  in  leKgCitfars  v.  32,  as  in  oLntoxrsvsTTs  xai  (rravgCxfsrs 
V.  34.,  manifestly  applies  only  to  those  addressed,  and  ^(p'  ^iLog 
V.  35,  points  precisely  to  the  same  persons.  The  idea  of 
communitative  guilt  certainly  L*es  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
discourse,  but  not  in  the  word  icpovsvtfoLrs,  which,  if  what  was 
said  referred  to  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
must  much  rather  denote  a  community  of  action. 

Although,  on  account  of  these  objections  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  latest  interpreters  of  this  passage,  yet  we  must  ac- 
cord with  them  in  this,  that  they  set  aside  the  other  explana- 
tions considered  by  them^  as  arbitrary  and  groundless.  We 
wonder  the  more,  however,  that  they  have  altogether  over- 
looked the  oldest  of  all  interpretations  which  finds  in  Zacha- 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  Even  Winer,  who  men- 
tions it,  enters  into  no  examination  of  it.  The  learned 
Lightfoot,  as  above  quoted,  certainly  gives  his  judgment 
there :  qucR  de  Zacharia,  Baptists  patre^  hie  dicuntur^ 
somnia  sunt ;  bat  this  cannot  prevent  us  from  making  the 
attempt  to  justify  again  this  earliest  interpretation. 

Origen,  the  father  of  Exegesis,  says,  in  Tract,  xxvi,  m 
Matt.y  that  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John,  was  murdered  by 
the  Jews,  who  was  enraged  because  he  had  allowed  Mary, 
after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  to  stand  in  a  part  of  the  tem- 
ple appropriated  exclusively  to  vir^ns  :  and  in  another  place 
— Tom.  XI.  in  Matt.  p.  225,  ed  Huet. — he  says  expressly 
that  Jesus,  by  the  language  in  Matt.  23:  35,  confirms  a 
writing  considered  as  apocryphal,  Iv  axoxj ucpoi^  ^sfojutiv^jv— Basi- 
lices,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others, 
agree  with  Origen — comp.  Thilo,  cod.  apocr.  N.  T.  I.  Proleg. 
Lxiv.  n.  There  is  a  different  tradition  of  the  murder  of  tms 
Zacharias  found  in  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  capp.  xxn. — 
xxiv. — Thilo.  I.  1,  p.  262  sq.  Zacharias  is  here  represented 
as  having  been  put  to  death  by  Herod  the  Great,  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  because  he 
would  or  could  not  give  him  information  of  the  abode  of  his 
son  John.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  Patriarch  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, expressed  in  his  pastoral  letter  a.  306 — Rnuthii 
Reliq.  sacr.  Vol.  in.  p.  341  sq.,  and  the  Nestorian  Bishop 
Solomon  of  Bassora  sac.  13. — Assemanni  Biblioih.  Orient. 
T.  III.  P.  I.,  p.  .315  sq. — ^^ho  represents  as  the  common 
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opinion  of  Syrian  Christians,  that  Zacharias,  on  account  of 
his  concealment  of  hisBon,  was,  by  Herod's  order,  slain  be- 
tween the  temple  and  altar. 

These  testimonies  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
constant  tradition,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  the  father  of  the  Baptist  had  been  murdered,  although 
the  tradition  varies  as  to  the  occasion  and  manner  of  his 
murder.  This  variation,  however,  cannot  make  us  suspicious 
as  to  the  matter  of  the  tradition  itself,  as  it  is  universally 
characteristic  of  it,  that  it  conjectures  the  occasion  and  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  any  fact  conomitted  to  it,  and 
reports  them  in  connection  with  the  fact  itself.  For  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  we  have  two  witnesses  of  weight  in  Origen  and 
the  Protevangelium  Jacobi.  For  no  one  will  deny  critical 
tact  to  Origen,  nor  accuse  him  of  a  blind  credulity  in  tradi- 
tion. If  then  he  applies  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Zach- 
arias to  the  explanation  of  our  passage  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  him  to  rest  on  good  grounds.  Of  the 
Protevangelium  Jacobi,  however,  the  learned  editor-— Thilo, 
I.I.  p.  xlv. — ^judges,  that  this  very  ancient  vn-iting,  of  which 
already  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  indeed, 
perhaps  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  make 
mention,  might  contribute  very  much  to  the  criticism  and 
grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Comp.  in  the  same,  p.  Ixii.,  the  favorable  opinion  of  Com- 
befisius.  Would  it  not,  then,  betray  an  excessive  protestant 
abhorrence  of  all  tradition,  if  we  should  place  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  an  account  in  itself  not  improbable,  merely  because 
it  is  found  in  a  writer  of  traditions  ?  We  appeal  frequently 
and  with  justice  to  the  testimony  of  tradition,  on  other  points 
of  controversy,  e.  g.  as  to  the  authenticity  of  our  gospels.  The 
only  inquiry  therefore  is,  whether  the  rather  of  the  Baptist 
suits  the  context  of  our  passage  ;  then  we  have  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  as  Origen  correctly  remarks,  a  confirmation  of  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias. 

That  the  lime,  in  which  this  murder  falls,  agrees  very  well 
with  the  language  of  Jesus,  indeed  appears  exclusively  ad- 
missable,  has  been  already  determined  above.  When  Jesus 
spake  these  words,  about  thirty  years  had  passed  away  since 
the  murdering  of  our  Zacharias  :  he  could,  therefore,  adduce 
the  same  as  an  act  of  his  contemporaries — idpovsutfars.  And 
what  case  lay  nearer  to  him^tban  tne  murdering,  in  the  sanc- 
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Uiary,  of  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  certainly  highly  respected 
by  him?  It  was  connected  with  his  own  earliest  history, 
and  was  still  in  the  lively  remembrance  of  his  contempo- 
raries* 

The  striking  designation  of  place  in  the  gospels,  above 
noticed,  finds  also  its  satisfactory  explanation,  when  compared 
with  the  account  in  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi.  In  chapter 
UA  of  this  work,  it  is  stated,  that  the  priests  had  found  the 
blood  of  Zacharias  irag&  rh  ^vtfieufr^gtox)  wghv*  We  might  be 
in  doubt,  whether  the  altar  of  incense  or  the  altar  of  btiri^ 
offering  is  here  meant,  as  howeyer  in  chapter  23,  we  read  : 
a%M,  6X)(yvSis  ^tt^oc  (6)g)  rd  ^^$vgoL  rou  voou  xu^iou,  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  must  be  understood,  which  is  known  to  hare 
been  in  the  court  of  the  priests  :  so  that  the  designation  of 
{dace  in  the  ProteTangelium  agrees  exactly  with  that  in  the 
gospels,* 

As  all  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other 
expositions  of  this  passe^ge^  disappear  before  the  interpreta* 
tion  here  recommended,  so  also  there  wouM  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  entire  correctnes3  of  the  account  of  Matthew.  For 
although  neither  in  the  canonical  nor  apocryphal  gospels  is  it 
mentioned,  that  the  father  of  the  Baptist  was  a  son  of  Bora-' 
chias^  it  certainly  cannot  be  concluded,  from  this  circum* 
stance,  that  Matthew's  account  is  not  according  to  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  rather  inferable,  even  from  our  passage, 
that  the  father  of  this  Zacharias  was  called  Barachias. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  more  particularly  the 


*  The  reading  in  the  Protevangelium :  •'tfji  rh  &&9fay^ 
l^vfu^i)  Zaxa^to^,  found  in  the  text,  as  given  by  Thilo,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  from  the  reading  of  other  codices :  ^rs^i  ri 
iUu^m)^^  which  is  confirmed  by  Eustathius — compare  ThUa  as 
above  quoted,  p.  267.  n. ;  for  ro  ^loupfay^wt  is,  according  to  Zo^ 
naras,  of  like  signification  with  ro  fjusd'oroivovi  which  separates 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and 
immediately  after  passing  over  the  latter,  one  came  into  the 
court  of  the  priests,  af  the  ^uCiotfr^jiov — comp.  Winer,  bibl  Realw. 
II.  p.  675, — ^Moreover  fsglro  SioLcpgayitM  does  not  accord  with  the 
other  designations  of  place  above  quoted.  On  the  other  hand, 
ihe  reading  lesfro  Sioupaviia  contains  a  very  suitable  designation 
<^time,  and  seems  to  be  a  corruption  only  because  the  una- 
anal  word  ^o^oufta  was  not  understood. 
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parallel  passage  in  Luke  11 :  50,  51,  which  seems,  at  firil 
▼lew,  to  be  opposed  to  our  exposition,  but  in  fact  contains  a 
confirmation  of  it.  Luke  has  not  given  the  name  of  Zacha- 
rias'  father,  and  hence  many  interpreters  have  concluded 
that  the  words  vToZ  ^a^a^iou  in  Matthew  are  an  mterpolation. 
But  the  state  of  the  case  differs  in  respect  to  Luke  and 
Matthew.  Luke,  for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel, 
bad  particularly  spoken  of  Zacharias  as  the  father  of  Jofan 
the  Baptist ;  he  must  therefore  presume  that  his  readers,  on 
the  mention  of  Zacharias  again  in  chapter  11  :  51,  would 
think  of  no  other  person  than  the  Zacharias  already  known  to 
them,  and  consequently  he  subjoins  no  more  exact  designa- 
tion of  him.  Whether  the  Lord  himself,  in  his  discourse, 
added  or  expressed  the  father's  name,  whether  therefore 
Matthew  or  Luke  is  the  more  correct,  it  will  be  difficult  ever 
to  determine.  It  must  suffice  us  to  have  pointed  out,  in  the 
gospels  themselves,  the  ground  of  this  difference  ;  and  even 
from  this  source  there  seenis  to  arise  an  argument  of  soni^ 
weight  for  the  justness  of  our  view  about  Zacharias. 

Another  objection  which  might  be  raised  against  our  view, 
out  of  the  passage  in  Luke,  is  likewise  shown  to  be  unsup- 
ported. From  the  words  ro  affjua  ^ccvtuv  tCjv  *^o(|)*jrwv  V.  60,  it 
is  concluded  that  the  Zacharias  here  mentioned  must  also 
have  been  a  prophet.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  does  not 
militate  against  our  interpretation.  For  just  as  Abel,  in  a 
large  sense,  is  enumerated  among  the  prophets — compare 
Olshausen  and  De  Wette — so  can  our  Zacharias  be  also 
reckoned,  of  whom  Luke,  1 :  67,  expressly  says  :  xoi  ZtcxP^mg 

0  irwrrig  ahrov  girXjitfdii  *v«5juwjwof  ayiw  xai  6^go(prtTsv(fsv.     In  Luke 

1  :  6,  also,  he  is  called  a  ^iWiof,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  affjia  dixam  of  Matthew.  But  that  the  discourse 
here  relates  only,  as  De  Wette  thinks,  to  the  occurrence  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  affirmation  intended  to 
fevor  his  own  interpretation.  Indeed,  the  father  of  the  Bap- 
tist was  himseljf  also  a  pious  man  under  the  Old  Testament. 

If,  finally,  it  be  asserted  against  oui"  exposition,  that  those 
apocryphal  accounts  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias  are  adduced 
merely  to  illustrate  the  passage  in  Matthew,  and  especially 
the  difficult  words  uiou  ^afa^^iou,  the  assertion  is  altogether 
devoid  of  proof.  In  opposition  to  it,  there  is  the  authority  of 
Origen,  who  would  scarcely  haveigiven  credit  to  a  mere  fable, 
and  the  antiquity  of  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  which  existed' 
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at  a  lime  when  such  inventions  to  favor  the  canonical  gospels 
were  perhaps  scarcely  thought  of.  Besides,  the  inventor,  if 
his  design  nad  been  to  solve  that  diflSculty,  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  designate  the  Zacharias  mentioned  by  him, 
as  a  son  of  Barachias. 

With  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  cannot,  with  modem  in- 
terpreters, attribute  a  slip  of  the  memory  to  the  evangeUst,  as 
long  as  a  way  is  open  for  his  justification,^  which  presents  so 
few  difficulties. 


ARTICLE  VIIL 
Review  of  Schmtjcker's  Mental  Philosophy. 

Qy  Rev.  C.  P.  Kraath,  D.  D.  Preaident  of  PennsylTania  Colleffe,  and  ProfeMor  of  Intelleetnal 
and  Moral  Science,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Psychology  J  or  Elements  of  a  new  System  of  Mental  Phi* 
fosophy,  on  the  basis  of  Consciotcsness  and  Common 
Sense.  Designed  for  Colleges  and  Academies.  By  S. 
S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1842.    pp.  227. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  interesting  to  all  who  believe  know- 
ledge to  be  progressive,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  gener- 
ation to  make  some  contribution  to  its  increase,  that  there 
have  appeared  in  this  country  recently,  several  works  on  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  have  manifest- 
ed great  dfistrust  of  this  species  of  investigation.  The  opin- 
ion nas  been  hastily  assumed,  either  that  the  mind  is  too  far 
removed  from  our  reach  to  admit  of  examination,  or  that,  after 
the  researches  which  have  been  made,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  any  valuable  additional  results.  Sympathy 
with  such  an  opinion  could  not  justify  itself  by  any  thing  like 
adequate  views  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  or  of  the  means 
in  our  possession,  of  inspecting  and  describing  them.  The 
more  extensive  our  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  la- 
bor of  eminent  metaphysicians  throughout  the  world  in  an- 
cient times  and  in  modern,  the  deepc^r  will  be  our  conviction 
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that  „  their  praiseworthy  and  toilsome  studies,  though  they 
have  conferred  rich  benefits  upon  all  succeeding  ages,  have 
not  accomplished  every  thing,  but  have  left  a  terra  incognita 
nvhicl^makes  ample  room  for  the  investigations  of  otners* 
The  translation  of  Cousin  in  this  country  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal treatises  of  Professor  Upham,  the  Psychology  of  the  lament^ 
ed  President  of  Marshall  College,  Dr.  Rauch,  and  now,  the 
Mental  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Scbmucker,  may  be  regarded  as 
convincing  evidence  both  that  the  science  of  mind  admits  of 
additional  elucidation,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  It 
is  creditable  to  our  country,  and  its  literature,  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  this  department,  and  done  so  well. 

Much  was  anticipated,  when,  in  the  forthcoming  Psycholo- 
gy of  Dr.  Hauch,  a  promise  was  given,  that  the  metaphysics 
of  the  English  Language  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
German.     Many,  who  had  received  but  vague  rumors  con- 
cerning the  metaphysical  principles  adopted  in  that  Jand  of 
profound  learning,  and  deep  research — Germany — who  de- 
sired, to  be  initiated  through  the  medium  of  our  vernacular 
idiom,  and  by  one  who  had  rendered  himself  familiar  with 
our  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  on  these  subjects,  into 
the  explanation  of  the  human  mind,   as  given  by  Kant, 
Fichte,  iSchelling,  Hegel,  Heinroth,   Schubert,  and  others^ 
hailed  with  joy  the  appearance  of  that  work,  a  year  or  two 
since.     How  much    was  accomplished  towards  gratifying 
these  desires,  and  what  position  the  author  will  take  amongst 
our  metaphysicians,  it  is  not  our  province  now  to  determine. 
It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
neither  they  who  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises,  nor  they 
who  have  been  heated  in  their  condemnation  of  the  work, 
have  hit  upon  the  proper  medium.     This  Psychology  of  Dr. 
Schmucker  comes  before  us,  too,  with  peculiar  pretensions, 
and  raises  in  consequence  of  them,  peculiar  expectations.     It 
may  be  asserted,  that  a  system  of  metaphysics  could  appear 
under  no  more  auspicious  banner  than  that  which  is  hung  out 
by  this.     It  professes  to  be  the  product  not  of  the  study  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  science,  but  of  original  examination  of  the 
mind,  or,  to  express  it  in  the  wonted  phraseology  of  the  craft, 
the  exercise  of  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  author's  men- 
tal operations.    The  propriety  and  the  value  of  this  method 
all  the  initiated  will  concede.    Its  difficulty  has  deterred 
many  from  undertaking  it,  and  but  few  comparatively  have 
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puidied  k  to  any  great  extent.  But  notwithstanding  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  nndertaking,  our  author  has,  during  years  of 
patient  study,  ventured  independently  to  analyze  his  own 
mental  processes.  The  history  of  his  procedure^  and  the 
classification  of  our  mental  actions  are  here  given  us.  Such  a 
contribution,  from  siich  a  mind,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
sent  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 

The  matter  is  viewed  by  us  in  this  light.  There  are  yet, 
4fter  ages  of  study,  dark  peaces  in  the  humtan  mind.  Thesfe 
are  to  be  illuminated,  not  by  compiling  systems  from  Locke, 
atnd  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown ;  not  by  new  arrange^ 
ments  of  old  matter ;  not  by  additional  beautiful  illustrations 
of  known  truths,  but  by  repairing  to  the  mind  itself,  catching 
up  and  detaining  its  fleeting  operations,  and  making  them  the 
mjtbjects  of  thorough  investigation.  The  author  of  this  book^ 
in  the  tiue  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  discards  fot  the 
time,  the  labors  of  others,  and  engages  in  proper  efTorts  of  in- 
duction, to  obtain  firmer  footing.  In  pursuing  this  course 
he  has  not  failed.  Those  who  read  his  bot>k,  and  we  venture 
lei  predict  that  it  will  be  extensively  read,  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  he  has  plamted  his  standavd  in  advance  of  his  pre^ 
decessors.  He  takes  his  place  among  original  and  indepeft^ 
dent  thinkers,  and  deserves  to  be  enrolled — an  hocior  which 
we  woukl  not  allow  to  the  mere  compiler,  or  teacher  of  men- 
tal philosophy^^among  metaphysicians;  with  such  men  ml 
Kant,  Heinroth,  Schubert  in  Germany,  Locke,  Reid,  Stewait 
and  Brown,  in  Great  Britain. 

His  position  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  extracts 
&om  bis  preface.  ^^  About  sixteen  years  ago,  having  been 
caiUed  to  take  charge  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  he  felt  it  » 
duty  to  devote  particular  attention  to  his  instructions  in  tliis 
department,  and  formed  a  resolution,  which  has  doubtless  had 
some  influence  on  this  system.  He  had  considerable  ac* 
<]i3aintance  with  the  patriarchs  of  British  Metaphysics,  Locke^ 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  as  well  as  some  few  Germas 
authors  ;  but  neither  of  them  seemed  to  present  an  entirely 
natural  and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  his  own  mental  phe- 
nomena. He  then  resolved  to  study  exclusively  his  own 
mind,  tmd  for  ten  years,  he .  read  no  book  on  this  subject. 
During  this  period,  he  spent  much  of  bis  time  in  the  exami- 
nation of  his  own  mental  phenomena ;  and  having  travelled 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  employed  the  leisure  of  several 
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additional  years  to  review  and  matifre  his  views,  he  now  pre- 
sents to  the  public  the  following  outline  of  a  system,  as  iii 
all  its  parts  the  result  of  original,  analytic  induction."     Dr. 
Schnnuckfer  adds,  that  the   publication  appears  "after  fre- 
quent solicitfttJons  from  those  wh6  heard  the  author's  lectures, 
and  from  other  gentlemen  of  high  literary  and  scientific  rank, 
who  examined  the  manuscript,  and  that  the  work  is  at  length 
submitted  to  the  public,  with  an  earnest  solicitude  that  it  may 
subserve  the  cause  of  truth  and   human  happiness.     The 
author  does  not  flatter  himself  that  his  views  on  all  the  topics 
discussed,  have  reached  entire  accuracy ;  he  will  thankfully 
receive  and  carefully  weigh   any  suggestion  which  may  be 
made,  especially  if  presented  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
or  of  literary  comity."     In  the  above  remarks,  we  have  an 
expose  of  the  nature  pf  the  work,  and  it  every  where  bears 
marks  of  such  an  origin.     The  names  of  celebrated  writers 
on  mental  philosophy,  do  not  present  themselves  on  every 
page  to  endorse  Opinions  or  illustrate  facts.  The  writer  speaks 
for  himself.     He  presents  his  own  mental  movements.     His 
prompter  is  ihe  microcosm  within  him,  in  the  various  phases 
that  it  presents  under  the  influfence  of  the  material  world.  In  a 
rapid,  but  very  interesting  sketch,  there  is  given  an  outline  of 
the  various  systems  of  classification  which  have  been  adopted 
by  metaphysicians.    No  one   is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  clear.     The  nearest  approximations  to  the  author's  own 
views  are  found  in  German  writers.     Their  arrangement,  aft 
we  have  frequently  met  with  it  in  different  authors,  coincide* 
more  nearly  with  that  of  our  author  than  he  appears  to  have 
seen.     Our  understanding  of  the  three  leading  powers,'  Vor- 
stellungs  vermftgen  or  Erkentniss  vermogen,  Gefiehls  ver- 
nadgen,  and  Begehrens  vermogen,  as  given  by  them,  coincides 
in  the  main  with  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and  action  of  Prof. 
Schmucker,  though   the  materials  embraced   in  them   are 
somewhat  different.     Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  in 
the  Moral,  a  system  of  Ethics  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rein- 
hard,  the  first  edition  of  which,  was  published  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century.     Professor  Fischhaber,  with  whom  we 
have  no  acquaintance,    has  not  done  justice  to  the  logical 
character  of    the   German   mind,  in  the  order  in  which  he  ' 
arranges  the  powers,  as  cited  in  this  work.     The  general 
arrangement  is,  in  other  German  writers,  presented  precisely 
in  the  order  of  succession  in  which  our  author's  is  given.-  Of 
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its  correctness,  no  one  can  doubt.  Professor  Uphani,  in  his 
interesting  work,  on  mental  science,  has  at  last,  lairly  arrived 
at  an  adjustment  of  the  mental  states,  which  is  substantially 
the  same.  No  other  classification  will  hereafter  be  used. 
Whatever  terms  may  be  employed  to  designate  \heSe  classes 
of  mental  operations,  they  will  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  in- 
tellectual sentiment,  and  active,  or  as  the  author  expresses  it, 

1.  Cognitive  ideas, 

2.  Sentient  ideas, 

3.  Active  operations. 

Without  discussinff  the  subject,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
there  are  no'innate  ideas.  The  origin  of  our  knowledge  is 
first  explained.  The  material  world  in  its  various  aspects, 
through  the  medium  of  the  organic  senses,  is  regarded  as  its 
source.  The  whole  discussion  on  this  subject  is  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  Locke,  and  indeed  throughout  the  work,  we 
perceive  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  class  of  results  which 
harmonize  more  nearly  with  those  of  that  celebrated  meta- 
physician than  with  those  of  any  other. 
'  The  remarks  on  the  cognitive  class  of  ideas  are  admirable. 
The  detail  of  their  extent  is  very  accurately  given.  The  ob- 
servations on  consciousness  are  deserving  of  notice,  though 
we  do  not  understand  the  author  to  differ  from  the  views  of 
Dr.  Brown,  endorsed  subsequently  by  Payne.  In  the  ac- 
count of  conscience,  we  object  to  our  author^s  position.  It 
belongs  rather  to  the  sentient  part  of  our  nature,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  active  operations.  Its  materials '  are 
doubtless  furnished  by  intellections,  and  it  is  modified  by 
them  ;  but  its  essence  is  the  feeling  of  approbation,  or  disap- 
probation, followed  by  feelings  of  obligation.  Our  author, 
indeed,  does  make  it  both  cognitive  and  active,  but  we  wish 
he  had  been  more  explicit  on  the  sentient  part,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  ana  the  apparent  re- 
jection, with  which  he  may  beV^harged,  of  amoral  sense. 

Unusual  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  work  to  classify  the 
various  objects  of  our  knowledge,  and  a  terminology  has 
been  introduced,  which  we  confess,  we  should  have  preferred 
not  to  see.  It  gives  a  pedantic  air  to  the  work,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  manly,  lucid,  and  we  will  say,  metaphysi- 
cal style  of  the  book.     If  the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking  of 
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external  objects  had  been  selected,  it  would  better  have  suited 
our  taste,  and  perhaps  attracted  some  who  have  a  great  hor- 
ror of  books  treating  familiar  subjects  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner. We  have  not  much  to  say  about  this  classification, 
except  that  the  author  has  taken  new  ground,  or  revived 
old,  in  regard  to  what  he  calls  absolute  entities.  Here 
he  is  a  thorough  realist,  and  gives  not  only  name,  but  a  ^4ocal 
habitation"  to  those  fleeting  entities,  time  and  space,  and 
number. 

To  accord  the  praise  of  ingenuity  to  these  speculations  is 
easy,  ft  maybe  admitted  that  there  is  some  plausibility  in^ 
what  is  said  of  space.  It  is  less  difficult  to  consider  it  as 
something  existing  without,  and  to  give  it  a  place  amongst 
material  existences,  but  when  the  same  is  asked  for  time 
and  number,  it  produces  a  pause  and  a  balancing  of  thought. 
After  all,  we  must  consent  to  remain,  we  suppose,  where  our 
recent  metaphysicians  have  agreed  to  place  us  in  this  matter, 
incapable  of  giving  any  other  account  of  these  ideas,  than 
that  they  are  under  certain  circumstances  suggested  to  the 
mind^  They  have  an  internal  origin.  For  them,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  pure  reason  as  a  Kantian  would  say, — to  re- 
flection as  a  disciple  of  Locke  would  express  himself,  or  to 
original  suggestion  as  would  be  said  by  our  later  writers  on 
metaphysics. 

We  prefer  to  occupy  the  position  in  which  we  ate  placed, 
by  those  who  tell  us-r-answering  the  views  of  those  who 
coincide  with  our  author,  and  expressing  their  own, — "  if  it 
were  of  external  origin,  (the  notion  of  space,)  as  asserted  by 
Locke,  if  it  could  properly  be  said  to  come  into  the  mind  by 
the  way  of  sensation,  we  should  be  able  to  make  such  a  refer- 
ence (A  it.  But  let  us  enquire.  It  will  evidently  not  be 
pretended,  that  the  notion  of  space  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
senses  of  taste,  of  smell,  or  of  hearing.  And  can  it  be  as- 
cribed to  the  sense  of  touch  ?  Is  it  a  niatler  of  feeling  ?  A 
single  consideration  will  suggest  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
will  certainly  be  acknowledged,  that  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge, by  the  sense  of  touch, — with  the  single  exception,  per- 
haps^ of  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  sometimes 
ascribed  to  it, — of  any  thing  which  does  not  present  some 
resistance.  The  degree  of  resistance  may  greatly  vary,  but 
there  will  be  always  some.  But  no  one  will  undertake  to 
say  that  resistance  is  a  quality  of  space,  or  enters  any  way 
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into  his  nc^ice  of  it."  Tested  by  the  sense  of  sight,  it  bears 
no  analogy  to  its  notices,  and  we  suppose  no  satisfactory 
account  can  be  given  but  that  whish  -refers  it  to  the  mind  in 
the  exercise  of  original  suggestion. 

The  same  mode  6f  reasoning  is  applicable  to  duration  and~ 
number,  and  it  may  be  thought  by  many  with  reduplicated 
force.  We  commend  to  the  careml  examination  of  metaphy- 
sicians the  author's  speculations  on  these  points.  They  have 
been  elaborated  with  much  care;  though  they  do  not  remove 
the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  existed  on  this  subject. 

We  may  notice  with  high  approbation  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  work.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  is  much  that  is 
deserving  of  notice.  In  connection  with  cognitive  ideas,  we 
have  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  error,  the  careful  study 
of  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  use  to  everyone,  who  would 
have  clear  mental  representatives  of  external  things,  or  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  truth. 

In  the  science  of  education,  and  in  the  processes  of  self* 
improvement  much  may  be  learned  from  the  summary  of  the 
sources  of  error  given.  We  pass  on  to  the  chapter  (the  3d,) 
in  which  the  organic  process,  by  which  we  obtain  our  ideas, 
is  handled.  The  chapter  is  short,  and  offers  nothing  new. 
A  clear  and  satisfactory  account  is  given  of  the  action  of  the 
senses,  and  their  relation  to  mental  operations.  We  could 
have  desired  in  a  book  intended  for  students,  and  academic 
use — a  more  copious  development  of  the  operation  of  the 
senses.  The  materials  are  at  hand,  and  it  will  be  easy,  in  at 
future  edition,  to  supply  this  defect,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable.  If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  befwre  we 
leave  this  first  and  fundamental  part  of  the  treatise,  whether 
the  independent  invesligaiions  of  our  author  have  made  any 
additions  10  our  knowledge,  we  feel  constrained  to  answer 
that  they  have  not ;  but  they  have  sustained  the  previous  dis- 
coveries of  others,  and  set  forth  with  unusual  clearness  and 
force,  the  intercourse  between  matter  and  the  mind,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former,  for  the  furniture  with 
which  it  is  fitted  up.  We  proceed  to  the  second  grand  di^vi- 
sion  of  this  picture  of  the  human  mind,  and  we  feel  disposed 
to  permit  the  author  to  speak  occasionally  for  himself,  as  our 
design  is  mainly,  to  enable  those  unacquainted  with  the  work 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  what  they  may  expect  from  the 
perusal  of  it. 
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Thfe  term  ideas^  in  connection  with  the  sentient  states  of 
the  mind,  appears  somewhat  incongruous.  It  has  been  so  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  naturalize  it  in  this  new  regioD.  We 
know  not  that  any  probsttion  which  may  be  assigned,  will  re- 
move the  difficulty — but  we  will  let  this  pass.  We  are  not 
-disposed  to  indulge  in  minute  criticism.  We  feel  the  less 
<lisposed  to  do  it,  because  we  think  the  subject  of  feeling  has 
in  the  brief  space  of  twenty,  nd  very  extended  pages,  been 
placed  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  light.  These  pages 
cannot  be  read  withocrt  the  conviction  that  the  author  was 
not  moving  in  the  beaten  track,  that  he  has  studied  carefully 
the  evolution  of  feding,  and  has  exhibited  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  his  labors  worthy  of  high  praise.  We  have 
thought  oar  best  writers  on  mental  philosophy  exceedingly  de- 
ficient in  their  exhibdtion  of  this  part  of  the  mind.  There  is 
no  agreement  in  classification,  no  uniformity  of  definition. 
The  points  of  agreement  and  diversity  in  our  ^elings,  are  set 
fcHTth  so  obscurely,  that  the  mind  is  rather  bewildered  than 
guided  and  instructed,  A  slight  comparison  of  the  systems 
of  our  metaphysicians  will  establish  the  truth  of  our  remarks, 
and  render  it  evident  that  a  reforming  hand  was  needed  in 
this  part  of  mental  science.  We  see  it,  or  think  we  see  it 
here,  and  without  claiming  for  this  part  of  the  work  perfec- 
tion—without believing  that  it  cannot  be  improved, — we  give 
it  our  decided  approbation.  The  classification  of  feelings  is 
into  individual  and  relative.  By  the  first  is  meant  such  as  have 
a  reference  exclusively  to  ourselves.  By  the  other  is  meant 
isuchas  have  a  relation  to  some  other  sentient  being,  or  object. 
The  latter  are  subdivided  into  benevolent  feelings,  malevolent 
feelings,  sympathetic  feelings,  and  antipathetic  feelings.  We 
know  not  that  a  better  arrangement  has  been  given  than  this. 
In  common  with  others,  we  do  not  like  the  term  malevolent 
as  applied  to  any  original  part  of  our  constitution,  but  know 
not  what  to  substitute,  unless  it  be  defensive  feelings.  The 
laws  of  feeling  are  laid  down  very-  fully,  and  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner.  There  is  much  in  this  part  of  the  work  calcu- 
lated to  render  important  aid  in  the  aesthetical  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  mind — much  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  heart. 

Let  us  hear  the  author  on  a  point  of  great  moment,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  some  of  the  discussions  in 
recent  numbers  of  tke  Biblical  Repository*    From  (he  pre- 
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ceding  laws,  and  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of 
our  feelings  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  our  own  control.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  no  man  can  instantly  change  his  feelings 
by  a  mere  volition  to  do  so.  But  the  end  can  be  accomplisheid 
eventually,  by  his  habitually  directing  his  attention  to  those 
entities  and  truths,  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  feelings. 
We  are,  therefore,  justly  hela  responsible  by  our  moral 

fovernor  for  the  character  of  our  feelings.  Nor  is  the  case 
ifferent  with  what  is  often  termed  the  habitual  stale  of  our 
feelings  and  aflfections.  As  every  feeling  is  individual  and 
transient,  as  it  continues  only  as  long  as  our  minds  dwell  oa 
the  entity  or  idea  which  excited  it,  and  as  it  must,  in  every 
instance,  be  excited  anew  by  the  appropriate  entity,  or  our 
knowledge  of  it,  it  fellows  that  by  the  state  of  our  feelings 
or  affections,  must  be  meant  our  susceptibility  for  feelings 
from  any  particular  entities.  This  susceptibility  is  perma- 
nent, being  a  part  of  our  original  constitution,  and  is  either 
increased  or  diminished  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  fre- 

uently  and  designedly  exercised  towards  any  given  object. 

t  would  have  ennanced  the  value  of  the  work,  and  rendered 
it  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  colleges, 
if  the  author  had  introduced  separate  notices  of  the  more 
prominent  feelings,  and  illustrated  them  by  such  facts  as  are 
qopiously  at  hand.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
sketch  tne  prominent  outlines — the  filling  up  and  coloring  he 
has  left  to  the  viva  voce  instructor,  or  perhaps  he  may  intend 
to  employ  his  leisure  in  performing  it,  and  give  the  results  in 
future  editions. 

The  third  and  last  part  jeX  claims  our  attention.  We  take 
it  up  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  require  much  space  to  do 
it  justice.  Had  tde  author  done  nothing  else,  his  account  of 
the  active  operations  would  entitle  hhn  to  the  praise  which 
we  have  accorded  and  give,  to  his  contributions  to  metaphy- 
sics, the  claim  of  originality  and  depth.  We  challenge,  for 
this  part  of  the  work,  no  ordinary  interest.  It  is  interesting 
to  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  metaphysician,  to  the  orator,  to 
the  theologian,  and  to  the  expounder,  in  the  sacred  desk,  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  difference  between  active  operations  and  other  mental 
states  is  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  perfectly 
clear.  They  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  discriminated  by  the 
single  feature,  that  '*  knowledge  and  feeling  are  inward  tU 
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fccts  produced  from  without ;  the  active  operations  are  out- 
ward effects  caused  from  within."  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better, — it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  it  would  better 
have  covered  the  ground  occupied  by  active  operations  as  de- 
scribed by  him, — if  the  author,  whose  language  we  have-quot- 
ed, had  said,  active  operations  are  effects  originated  within. 
The  views  of  the  author  do  not  require  that  the  effects  should 
be  external,  unless  he  consider  ideas  external,  and  in  a  former 

Eart  of  the  work,  he  does  express  the  opinion,  which  is  per- 
aps  not  better  tlian  the  old  notion  of  iaeas  being  images  of 
objects,  that  they  are  something  different  from  the  mind. 

The  active  operations  are  in  number  five — inspection,  ar- 
rangement, modification,  mental  direction  of  our  physical 
action,  and  the  process  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  others. 

Attention  is  not  considered  "  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct active  process,  but  is.  defined  the  energy  of  the  soul 
exerted  in  some  active  operation."  The  process  of  inspec- 
tion embraces  what  has  ill  former  systems  been  attributed  to 
the  faculties  of  perception,  consciousness,  conception,  judg- 
ment in  moral  as  well  intellectual  and  physical  cases,  volun- 
tary recollection,  analytic  reasoning  and  conscience.  Ar- 
rangement is  defined  **  that  active  operation  of  the  soul  by 
which  we  select  some  from  the  mass,  either  of  external 
entities  themselves,  or  of  our  mental  representatives  of  them, 
and  place  them,  as  wholes  or  units,  in  a  particular  order, 
with  a  view  to  a  specific  purpose." 

This  is  the  operation  by  which  induction  is  made,  classes, 
orders,  genera  and  species  are  formed — by  which  we  arrange 
in  logical  order  our  ideas  on  the  various  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, and  form  syllogisms.  We  are  pleased  with  the  various 
items  presented  under  this  head.  They  may  admit  of  some 
improvement,  but,  on  the  whole,  will,  we  think,  be  found 
satisfactory.  Modification  is  the  third  active  operation  of  the 
mind  and  is  defined,  "  that  active  operation  of  the  soul,  by 
which  we  take  some  from  among  our  mental  representatives 
of  real  entities,  and  bring  them  into  such  forms,  or  combina- 
tions as  do  not  correspond  to  realities ;  that  is,  make  arbitrary 
-  substantive  and  composite  entities  out  of  them."  The 
definition  sufficiently  explains  the  propriety  of  such  a  classi- 
fication, and  the  precise  function  which  it  subserves. 

The  remarks  under  this  head,  on  a  priori  knowledge,  are 
deserving  of  attention,  a  knowledge  which  is  not  the  result 
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of  external  inflaeoce,  but  intuitively  presented  to  the  mind. 
Admitting  the  ingenuity  of  our  author's  reasoning,  we  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  no  better  account  can  be  given  of 
these  ideas  than  that  they  do,  under  certain  given  circumstanc- 
es, suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  The  speculations  of 
philosophers  may  have  gone  to  an  extreme  in  the  reference 
of  ideas  to  an  internal  source, — ^but  we  cannot  yet  give  in  oiur 
adhesion  to  the  prominence  which  is  giiren  in  this  work  to 
the  maxim,  "  Nihil  est  inintellectu,  quod  non  prius  in  sensu." 
We  believe  that  the  sensuous  metaphysics  have  led  to  extrava- 
gant and  dangerous  theories.  Have  they  not  produced  the 
Idealitm  of  Hume  and  Berkeley  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
materialism  and  atheism  of  the  French  philosophers  on  the 
other  ?  Did  not  the  critical  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  its 
yarious  modifications,  as  they  appear  in  the  Scotch  metaphy- 
sicians, in  Cousin  in  France,  and  in  Upham,  of  our  own 
country  5  arrest  the  downward  tendency  of  the  sensuous  system, 
and  rescue  moraUty  and  religion  from  threatened  ruin  ?  While 
we  make  these  remarks,  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  Professor  Schmucker  had,  during  the 
sixteen  years  in  which  he  has  been  laboring  on  this  work, 
paid  some  attention  to  the  productions  of  others,  hi^  views 
would  have  been  more  comprehensive.  By  looking  at  the 
advances  made  by  metaphysics  in  other  hands, — and  we  be- 
lieve that  real,  substantial  advances  have  been  made — he 
would  have  been  enabled  to  rectify  his  own  views  and  given 
additional  value  to  his  system.  We  are  not  Kantians,  we  do 
BOt  profess  to  have  studied  his  works.  We  are  not  certain 
that  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend  them  ;  but  if  we  have 
at  all  appreciated  his  views,  as  they  have  been  presented  to 
us  by  others,  they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
matter,  and  have  particularly,  in  this,  been  of  eminent  service, 
that  they  have  directed  the  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  is 
knowledge  in  man  that  is  not  derived  from  the  senses.  This 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of 
Locke — ^although  we  may  not  charge  him  directly  with  a 
similar  omission,  and  the  consequences  have  been  frightful, 
and  have  been  arrested  solely,  humanly  speaking,  by  a 
sounder  philosophy. 

To  avoid  extending  our  reflections  too  far,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  pass  over  several  instructive  sections,  and  to  touch 
slightly  upon  what  remains.    The  occurrence  of  active  oper- 
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ations  is  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  «ool,  which,  by  its 
constitution  is  active.  To  the  question,, Why  does  die  soul, 
fit  any  givea  time,  engage  in  one  of  the  active  operaticms 
rather  than  another;,  it  is  said,  "  Every  individual  will  un^ 
hesitatingly  reply,  that  these  operations  are  engaged  in,  in  one 
of  two  ways  :  either  from  deliberate  choice,  or  from  habit." 
The  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  active  operations  is  then 
said  to  be  two-fold  : — I .  Voluntary  ;  2.  Spontaneous.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  discussed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  account  of  the  constituticmal 
inclinations  by  which  we  are  influenced,  presents  the  whole 
matter  in  a  ndvel  light,  and  renders  tliis  part  of  the  work 
particularly  instructive.  It  enables  us  to  solve  the  manifesta- 
tions of  man's  moral  structure,  and  shows  clearly  the  source 
of  the  light  and  shade  of  human  character!  We  do  not 
know  that  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  author's  philosophy 
in  regard  to  habitual  actions.  The  facility  of  performance, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  exclude  the  precursory  agency. 
Does  not  the  author's  view,  though  contrary  to  his  expressed 
opinion,  in  regard  to  spontaneous  actions,  place  them  beyond 
the  region  of  responsibility — at  least  to  a  considerable  extent? 

If,  in  any  action  of  conformity,  or  non-conformity  to  the  law 
of  God,  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  wanting, 
d#es  it  not  cease  to  be  praise  or  blame* worthy?  How  much 
better  are  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind  than  necessary 
actions  ?  In  all  cases,  in  which.the  will  determines  the  action, 
we  must  suppose  renewed  effort  to  be  necessary,  however 
slight  may  be  our  consciousness  of  it. 

The  style  of  this  work,  as  we  have  incidentally  mentioned, 
is  chaste,  perspicuous,  and  adapted  to  the  subject.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  the  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  as  was  said 
of  Dr.  Brown's,  that  they  are  too  poetical.  The  language  is 
precise,  and  as  before  stated  metaphysical,  that  is,  suit^  to 
discussions  of  this  nature.  We  may  mention  with  most 
decided  approbation  the  religious  aspects  of  the  work.  It  is 
Christian  metaphysics,  and  in  this  respect  will  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  theadmirable  treatises  of  Professor  Upliam. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  theologian,  and  in  looking  at  the  human 
mind,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  theological  bearings 
of  his  disco.veries,  and  perceiving,  to  make  them  known.  If 
we  have  given  high  praise  to  this  system  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, it  has  not  been  indiscriminate.    We  have  endeavored  to 
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dve  our  impressions  honestly.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
mat  criticism  which  praises,  or  blames,  without  reference  to 
truth.  Truth  should  be  our  guide  always,  and  to  this  every 
thing  should  be  sacrificed. 

We  leave  this  work  with  sincere  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
the  author,  gratitude  for  his  labors,  which  have  been  brought 
to  so  successful  an  issue,  with  the  sincere  wish  that  he  may 
secure  such  a  reward  as  a  Christian  man  should  desire,  and 
with  the  determination  to  make  use  of  his  labors,  in  our  future 
eflforts  to  teach  ingenuous  youth  the  philosophy  of  the  noblest 
part  of  God's  creation, — the  immortal  mind  of  immortal  man. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

,    Some  Considbrations  on  Pantheism. 

Translated  from  the^  Revue  Th6ologique,  by  tke  Junior  Editor. 

We  have  heard  incessantly,  for  some  years,  that  Pantheism 
threatens  to  become  the  dominant  system  of  philosophy,  and 
we  are  pointed  to  all  the  evils,  as  already  pressing  on  us,  which 
are  accumulated  on  those  enervated  persons,  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  that  base  and  dangerous  doctrine.  The  apprehen- 
sions on  this  subject  seem  to  us  exaggerated.  That  system 
may  be  adopted  happily,  by  some  solitary  thoughtful,  secluded 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  conversant  rather 
with  books  than  with  men,  it  may  even,  if  you  please,  gath- 
er around  it  some  adepts,  and  become  the  banner  of  a  whole 
sect,  as  has  sometimes  happened  ;  but  do  you  suppose  that 
it  can  effect  anything  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  real  life, 
in  a  moment,  and  among  the  people,  where  everything  turns 
to  a  frightful  positivism,  to  a  disgusting  utilitarianism.  It 
is  deplorable,  indeed,  not  to  be  preserved  from  excess  and 
fiom  an  ultra  error,  and  one  that  is  fatal ;  but  the  sad  specta- 
cle which  society  presents,  ought  to  make  us  fear  less  the 
ingress  of  pantheistic  doctrines,  than  the  scepticism  and 
egoism  which  menace  the  foundations  of  society. 
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Pantheism  is,  from  its  very  nature,  little  suited  to  become 
popular  ;  moreover,  a  system  requiring  a  considerable  amount 
of  exaltation,  stands  little  chance  of  success  in  an  ace  when 
everything  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation ;  and  in  fine, 
of  all  philosot)hical  opinions  it  is  the  one  most  repugnant  to 
French  character,  of  which  the  two  principal  traits,  activity 
and  the  feeling  of  personality,  are  incompatible  with  a  mode 
of  perception,  which  compels  man  to  abdicate  his  individual- 
ity in  order  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  absolute. 

Besides,  a  mere  momentary  interest  is  not  enough  to  call 
our  attention  to  pantheism ;  an  interest  purely  scientific  and 
philosophical,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  alone  suflScient  to  engage 
the  mind  in  an  examination  of  a  theory,  which,  like  all  the 
grand  systems,  is  reproduced  in  every  philosophical  move- 
ment, which  has  played,  and  still  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  human  thought,  and  which,  more  than  once, 
has  exercised  some  influence  on  theological  doctrines.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  make  a  complete  workx)n  the  subject ;  our 
intention  is  only  to  ofier  some  considerations  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting,  in  general,  wliat  pantheism  is,  and  appreciating 
it  at  its  proper  value.  Two  things  are  ineluded  in  this  in- 
tention. In  the  first  place  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  idea 
of  pantheism  as  complete  and  exact  as  we  possibly  can,  and 
in  the  second  place,  point  out  the  causes  from  wliich  it 
arises,  and  at  the  same  time  the  errors  connected  with  it,  and 
the  dangers  it  presents,  either  in  the  field  of  thought,  or  in 
that  of  practical  life. 

I.  General  exposition  of  Pantheism. — Of  all  the  questions 
presented  to  the  human  mind,  none  is  more  capable  of  excit- 
ing its  curiosity  than  that  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  this  subject,  we  can  only  express  some 
hypotheses,  more  or  less  dependent  on  some  induction  and 
some  analogies ;  but  each  system  furnishes  one  in  harmony 
always  with  its  own  point  of  view.  We  are  not  here  to  be 
occupied  about  those  different  suppositions,  we  wish  to  speak 
only  of  that  proposed  by  pantheists,  and  which  constitutes 
the  essense  of  their  system.  It  may  be  said  that  pantheism 
consists  entirely  in  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  pretends  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  which  God  sustains  to  the  universe.  It  is 
that  which  constitutes  and  characterizes  it.  To  unfold  the 
manner  in  which  it  understands  and  undertakes  to  explain 
that  relation,  is  to  say  what  pantheism  is  :  all  the  rest  of  the 
system  is  but  a  logical  consequence  of  that  opinion. 
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And  first,  pantheism  differs  in  its  notion  of  that  relation 
from  theism.  Whilst  the  latter  regards  God  as  the  author, 
and  the  world  as  his  work,  the  former  looks  upon  God  as  a 
principle,  of  which  the  world  is  a  necessary  and  logical  con* 
sequence.  Hence,  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
ideas  which  those  systems  present  of  the  world  and  of  God. 
According  to  theism,  God  and  the  world  differ  in  their  na- 
tures ;  according  to  pantheism,  the  world  is  but  an  external 
manifestation  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Deity.  The  for- 
mer represents  God  as  a  conscious  and  free  agent,  who  crea- 
ted the  world  by  an  act  of  his  own  will ;  the  latter,  as  a  pow- 
er living  and  active,  necessarily  producing  the  wcMrld  as  the 
result  of  its  unceasing  activity. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  theory  on 
that  important  question.  The  basis  is  the  same  in  all  the 
systems  arising  from  that  point  c^  view  ;  the  developments, 
tne  proofs,  the  mode  of  presentment,  are  the  only  things  that 
differ  in' any  of  them.  In  all,  God  is  a  natura  naturans  and 
the  world  a  natura  naturata*  ^^he  former  is  the  immanent 
principle  of  the  latter,  as  our  spirit  is  the  immanent  principle 
of  our  thoughts,  of  our  intellectual  productions.  Our  thoughts 
are  but  our  spirit  manifested  ;  so,  says  pantheism,  the  natura 
"naturata^  the  world,  is  but  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
natura  naturans^  of  God. 

After  these  general  considerations,  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
the  different  systems  which  have  successively  formed  from 
that  point  of  view.  This  examination  will  give  us  a  more  pre- 
cise and  more  complete  idea  of  the  hypothesis  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  pantheistic  systems. 

1.  The  first  form  under  which  pantheisnl  is  presented  in  his- 
tory,t  is  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  view  of  the  analogy 

*  Expressions  consecrated  by  usage,  anterior  to  Spinosa, 
and  frequently  used  by  him. 

t  We  pass  by  the  pantheistic  systems  of  India,  which  seem 
like  the  classic  ground  of  pantheism.  But  as  our  object  is 
not  so  much  an  exposition  and  history  of  all  such  systems,  as 
an  appreciation  of  the  general  value  of  their  foundation,  we 
can,  without  much  inconvenience,  allow  ourselves  this  omis- 
«ion  ;  the  more  so  as,  excepting  some  differences,  the  tenden- 
cy and  psychological  source  of  the  pantheism  of  India  are  the 
same  as  those  of  neoplatonism,  of  which  we  shall  speak  far- 
ther on. 
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supposed  to  be  discovered  between  the  universe  and  man,  and 
on  the  other,  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Struck 
with  the  regularity  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  it  inquires 
what  is  the  principle  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  believed 
that  the  principle  must  possess  something  reasonable,  since  a 
being  without  reason  would  not  be  able  to  create  and  main- 
tain order  so  perfect  as  that  which  presides  over  the  celes- 
tial movements  and  all  natural  phenomena.  The  world, 
therefore,  is  represented  as  havinga  rational  principle,  directing 
its  operations,  just  as  there  is  in  man  a  spirit  which  directs 
his  movements. 

Consequently,  pantheism  admits  a  soul  of  the  world,  and, 
without  determining  precisely  what  that  general  soul  is,  it 
contents  itself  with  considering  it  as  the  principle  of  what- 
ever is  ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  the  particularity  and  di- 
versity of  the  individual  beings,  it  represents  the  world  as  its 
body,  and  particular  souls  as  its  effusions,  its  emanations. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  that  hypothesis  flows  especially 
from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Not  being  able  to  ex- 
plain the  regularity,  harmony  and  constancy  of  the  motions 
and  of  the  life,  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  by  mathematical  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  which  they  could  not  ^ven  suspect,  the  ancients 
were  led  to  think  them  the  result  of  a  rational  principle,  pos- 
sessing consciousness,  or  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  know- 
ledge. Thence,  they  were  obliged  to  find  some  analogy  be- 
tween man,  a  being  material  as  to  his  exterior,  but  having  a 
spirit  within  directing  all  his  movements,  and  that  immense 
universe  which  also  appeared  only  as  a  material  mass,  but 
whose  vej^  regular  phenomena  betrayed  a  species  of  intelli- 

frence.  That  analogy  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion,  and 
ed  them  to  consider  it  as  one  living  whole,  composed  of  two 
parts,  a  soul  and  a  body,  which,  although  distinct,  sustain  to 
each  other  a  relation  as  intimate  as  that  existing  between  the 
body  and  spirit  of  man. 

That  species  of  pantheism,  which,  among  the  ancients^ 
was  able  to  rest  on  an  appearance  of  reason,  can  evidently 
have  no  chance  of  success  in  the  present  actual  slate  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  Accordingly,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  soul  of  the  world  is  no  longer  met  with  in  modem 
systems,  and  if  the  word  is  found  in  some,  it  is  employed  in 
a  sense  altogether  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the 
ancients. 
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2»  Pantheism  appeared  even  under,  that  form  only  in  the 
first  periods  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  The  Eleatae  soon 
transferred  it  to  its  veritable  ground,  and  placed  it  on  reason 
for  its  pedestal.  They  said  they  felt  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  soul  of  the  world  would  still  approach  too  near  to  Dualism, 
and  that  they  wished  to  avoid  the  consequence  by  changing 
the  principle.  With  the  Eleatse  there  is,  in  effect,  no  more 
question  about  a  soul  of  the  world  distinct  from  it,  penetrating 
and  governing  it.  They  have  already  considered  the  mate- 
rial world  as  a  phenomenon,  to  which  they  seem  not  to  assign 
a  veritable  reality. 

It  is  no  more  on  a  simple  analogy  that  they  found  their 
system,  but  on  dialectic  reasoning.  Nothing,  they  say, 
comes  from  nothing-— something  cannot  spring  out  of  no- 
thing, for  if  otherwise,  why  and  how  will  it  come  from  it  ? 
Now,  that  being  which  has  not  had  a  beginning  will  not  have 
an  end, — for  we  cannot  admit  a  succession  of  beings.  The 
being  produced  must,  in  eflfect,  be  either  identical  with  that 
which  has  produced  it,  or  must  diflfer  from  it  in  something. 
If  it  were  identical  with  it,  the  two  beings  would  be  really 
but  one  and  the  same  being ;  if  different  from  it,  that  in 
which  it  differed  from  the  first,  that  which  was  new  in  it, 
would  be  without  a  cause,  would  proceed  from  no  principle, 
would  come  out  of  nothing,  which  cannot  be  admitted.  All 
that  is,  is  therefore  eternal.  From  the  eternity  of  being,  the 
Eleatse  deduced  its  infinity,  from  its  infinity  its  unity,  from 
its  unity  its  indivisibility,  its  unchanging  and  constant  uni- 
formity, and  finally,  from  its  indivisibility  its  incorporeity. 

That  which  conducted  the  Eleatae  to  the  opinion  of  the 
unity,  immutability,  and  eternity  of  matter,  was  the  feeling 
of  the  numberless  contradictions  and  oppositions  which  meet 
us  in  our  acquisitions  of  knowledge  from  experience,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Those  oppositions  seemed  to 
them  irreconcilable.  They  saw  that  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  ascend  from  phenomenon  to  phenomenon,  from  fact  to 
fact,  up  to  the  point  where  they  cease  ;  that  he  can  no  better 
dispose  harmoniously  all  the  judgments  acquired  by  experi- 
ence in  a  single  and  unique  focus,  in  a  theory  one  and  com- 
plete— and  not  being  willing,  in  questions  surpassing  the 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding,  to  rest  on  mere  pre- 
sumptions, they  appealed  to  another  source  of  knowledge, 
regarding  that  alone  as  legitimate,  and  considering  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  as  a  pure  illusion,  or,  if  you  prefer,  as 
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something  subjective,  and  having  no  general  and  universal 
value.  The  senses  apprize  us  of  a  multiplicity  of  things 
with  which  they  put  us  in  connection ;  but  according  to  the 
Eleatae,  there  is  tnere  an  illusion,  an  illusion  which  makes  to  . 
us  objective  the  purely  subjective  impressions  of  the  senses.^ 
In  correcting  that  error  of  the  sensible  organs,  in  rising  above 
the  illusions  of  the  senses,  there  remains  no  more  than'  the 
being,  the  veritable  and  sole  being,  besides  which  there  is 
nothing. 

The  contempt  with  which  the  Eleatae  looked  upon  expe- 
rience and  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses,  is  a  char 
acteristic  of  all  pantheistic  systems,  which  are  essentially 
enemies  of  observation,  and  pretend  that  the  reason  is  the 
sole  source  of  true  knowledge.  We  remark,  in  passing,  this 
fact,  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  pantheism,  and  to 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  again.  As  to  the  rest, 
although  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  the  memo- 
rials of  that  school  now  in  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  pur- 
sue its  doctrines  in  their  details,  we  can' recognize  in  it  wnat- 
ever  there  has  been  specially  remarkable,  even  down  to  mod- 
em times. 

3.  A  third  form  of  pantheism  appears  in  Neoplatonism. 
An  immense  field  would  here  be  opened  before  us,  if,  in  a 
rapid  sketch,  we  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  confining 
ourselves  to  general  considerations.  The  doctrines  of  Neo- 
platonism, the  great  historical  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  are  derived  neither  from  logic  or  dialectics,  as  that 
of  the  Eleatae,  nor  firom  imperfect  observation,  like  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  first  Greek  philosophers ;  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  febrile  over-excitation  of  a  spirit  still  active  in 
the  midst  of  an  epoch  of  decay,  but  without  force  sufiicient 
to  stay  the  general  ruin.  Neoplatonism  is  the  genius  of 
Greece  grown  old  and  decrepid,  and  returning  with  pleasure 
to  the  first  emotions  of  its  infancy. 

What  is  most  important  to  us  here,  is  to  point  out  the 
mystic  source  of  their  doctrines.  The  union  ot  the  soul  with 
God — that  is  the  highest  aim  they  propose  to  themselves, 


*  The  Eleatae  attributed  to  the  senses  what  Kant  does  to 
the  speculative  reason.  He  accuses  them,  too,  of  objectivat- 
ing  ideas,  which  are  subjective,  in  his  opinion. 
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•and  the  means  they  employ  to  effect  that  union,  become  more 
and  naore  ascetic  and  theurgic  in  proportion  as  the  sect  ap- 
proaches its  end,  and  loses  the  little  vitality  that  animated  it 
at  its  commencement.  The  aim,  the  means,  and  the  expla- 
nations which  they  indicate,  have  the  greatest  analogy  with 
the  design,  means  and  theories  of  the  pantheistic  systems  of 
the  East.  The  tendency  is  the  same  in  both  ;  and  saving 
some  differences  owing  to  the  Grecian  spirit,  the  Neoplaton- 
ists  resemble  much  the  Yogi  of  India. 

Tlie  core  of  their  system  is  the  theory  of  emanation.  We 
think  it  unnecessary  to  explain  what  is  so  well  known.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  it  represents  the  divi- 
nity as  the  source  from  which  emanate  the  most  exalted  be- 
ings, these  again  as  the  source  of  those  less  elevated,  and  so 
on  successively  down  to  that  which  is  too  low  and  weak  to 
emit  from  it  any  thing  inferior  to  itself. 

Whatever  there  is  of  mysticism  in  pantheism,  the  Neopla- 
tonists  admitted  into  Christian  theology.  A  writer,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  published,  under  the  title 
of  Denys  the  Arcopagite,  some  works  in  which'Christianity 
and  Neoplatonism  were  amalgamated,  whether  because  he 
thought  he  could  again  give  currency  to  those  doctrines  by 
pesenting  them,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Christian  dress,  or  that 
oeing  a  Neoplatonic  convert,  he  himself  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity through  his  first  philosophical  opinions.  In  the  ninth 
century,  Scotus  Erigena  translated  these  books  into  Latin, 
and  from  that  time  they  became  the  text  of  a  multitude 
of  commentaries,  and  the  manual  of  the  mystics  of  the  middle 
ages,  amongst  whom  it  is  rare  not  to  find  some  taint  of  pan^ 
theism. 

4.  Hitherto  pantheism  is  exhibited  to  us  as  a  system  nar* 
row  in  its  expositions  and  exclusive  in  its  source.  Amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  a  superficial  observation  is  its  only  basis 
— in  the  sect  of  the  Eleatae,  it  offers  us  dialectic  considera- 
tions on  being,  and  unable  to  explain  nature,  is  compelled  to 
deny  its  existence  ;  with  the  Neoplatonists  it  revolves  round 
some  ideas,  and  becomes  inconsistent  whenever  it  will  de- 
scend into  details.  We  proceed  now  to  contemplate  it  scien- 
tifically, and  we  shall  find  it  more  complete,  if  not  more  veri- 
table. God  is  here  again  all  in  all,  substance  eternal,  alone, 
existing  only  by  itself ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  the  world 
may  have  a  certain  contingent  reality.     Thus.     The  divine 
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substance  has  two  attributes,  two  modes  of  beinff,  which  are 
thought  and  extension.  By  the  attribute  of  thought,  God 
manifests  his  life,  and  that  manifestation  is  the  spiritual 
world.  Life  is  no  less  manifested  by  the  attribute  of  eiten- 
sion,  and  that  manifestation  is  the  material  world.  That  is 
the  common  foundation,  which  all  the  modem  systems  of 
pantheism  develope,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  ability. 

Spinosa  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modem  panthe- 
ism, although  preceded  in  that  way  by  Giordano  Bmno,  who 
assiduously  studied  the  Eleatae  and  Neoplatonics,  in  order  to 
form  a  system  differing  little,  as  well  in  its  basis  as  in  its 
structure,  from  that  of  ScheUing.  The  system  of  Spinosa 
has  its  origin  in  Cartesianism.  Leibnitz  has  said  with  much 
reason  :  Spinosism  is  an  extravagant  (outre)  Cartesianism. 
Spinosa  sets  out  from  the  idea  of  Descartes,  that  there  is  but 
one  only  substance,  which  becomes  spirit  or  matter  accord- 
ingly as  it  receives  the  attribute  of  thought  or  that  of  exten 
sion  ;  but  instead  of  regarding  extension  and  thought  as  two 
attributes  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  he  considers  them 
as  two  modes  of  being  of  that  sole  substance.  Here  it  is 
that  he  departs  from  pure  Cartesianism,  but  that  difference 
entails  pantheism  as  its  immediate  consequence.  If  thought 
and  extension  are  the  two  modes  of  being  of  that  substance, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  exterior  cause  to  give  it  thought  and 
extension  ;  it  possesses  both  by  its  own  proper  nature.  The 
thought  which  that  sole  substance  thinks,  is  but  a  thought  of 
that  substance,  and  the  extension  which  the  thought  con- 
ceives is  still  but  that  same  substance,  considered  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  by  itself. . 

Here  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  suppose  a  God  different 
from  the  worlds  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  world. 
Thai  unique  and  living  substance  is  God,  and  its  determina- 
tions, its  modes  of  being  are  the  world.  The  particular 
thoughts  are  the  modes  which  express,  each  in  a  determinate 
manner,  the  nature  of  God,  as  also  particular  things  are  but 
the  affections  of  the  attributes  of  God.  In  that  system  every 
thing  goes  out  from  God,  every  thing  comes  to  him,  or  rather, 
every  thing  resides  in  him. 

The  system  of  Spinosa,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
uments erected  on  the  pantheistic  point  of  view,  has  exercis- 
ed a  great  influence  on  the  systems  which  have  succeeded  it. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  Scbelling  is  in  general  under  the  im- 
pression of  Spinosism.  Saving  the  developments  of  that 
doctrine,  under  the  influence  of  German  philosophy,  and  the 
applications  to  it  of  the  advancements  in  knowledge,  the  point 
of  view  is  the  same,  and  the  results  are  not  very  different* 
The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  exposition.  Spi- 
nosa  thought  himself  obliged  to  proceed  in  a  mathematical 
way ;  Schelling,  on  the  contrary,  has  taken  a  dialectic  march^ 
which  is  much  better  for  a  philosophical  exposition.  But  at 
bottom,  the  system  of  Schelling  is  pantheism  a  hfttle  trans* 
formed  and  dressed  up  under  a  new  title.* 

The  system  of  absolute  identity  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
a  philosophy  of  nature,  and  a  philosophy  of  spirit ;  the  latter 
being  denominated  by  Schelling  transcendental  ideaUsm.  In 
transcendental  idealism  the  spirit  studies  itself;  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  it  contemplates  an  object  without  itself. 
But  that  object  and  that  subject,  however  different  they  may 
seem  to  us  at  first  view,  really  differ  less  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  same  laws  govern  both  ;  the  laws  of  thougnt 
are  those  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature  those  of  thou^t. 
But  farther  ;  there  is,  according  to  Schelling,  a  point  where 
the  subject  and  object,  spirit  and  nature  cease  to  oe  different 
things — that  point  is  the  one  froni  which  they^bothgo  out 
equally,  and  in  bis  own  language  somewhat  singular  but  lu- 
cid, he  calls  that  poin,t  the  indifference  of  the  different,  that  is 
to  say,  the  place  where  the  different  things  cease  to  be  so 
There,  there  is  absolute  identity  betweeii  spirit  and  nature, 
and  it  is  owing  to  that  idea  that  the  system  has  been  called  a 
system  of  absolute  identity. 

It  is  in  the  absolute  that  the  different  things  cease  to  be  so  j 


*  It  is  true  that,  in  his  work  on  human  liberty,  the  author  of 
the  system  of  absolute  identity  pretends  and  endeavors  ip 
show,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  his  doc- 
trine and  pantheism ;  but  it  seems  to  ub  that  he  has  only 
shown  that  his  system  is  not  an  undigested  and  gross  panthe- 
ism, such  as  we  sometimes  find  it  exhibited  by  those  who 
would  refute  that  point  of  view.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  these  considerations,  which  would  carry  us  too 
far  ;  the  rapid  exposition  of  that  system,  which  we  offer,  will 
present  it,  we  hope,  in  its  true  light. 
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the  absolute  is  even,  if  we  may  say  so,  constittited  by  that 
identity,  which  is  of  the  naost  positive  character.  The  sub- 
ject and  object,  the  ideal  and  leaV  thought  and  matter  are  in 
it  essentially  one  ;  they  differ  only  in  the  view  of  those  be- 
ings which  perceive  by  means  of  the  senses  and  reflection. 

After  having  ascended  thus  from  the  different  to  the  indif- 
ferentf  from  the  forms  of  the  absolute  to  the  absolute  itself 
we  may  descend  from  the  absolute  to  its  minor  manifesta* 
tions,  to  ^ive,  so  to  speak,  a  history  of  its  life,  of  its  devel- 
opment, to  follow  it  in  all  its  phases,  in  all  its  modes  of  being. 
In  that  way  there  is  rebuilt  tne  primitive  construction  of  the 
absolute  ;*  there  is  presented  the  tableau  not  only  of  the 
whole  creation,  but  even  of  the  inner  life  of  God.  That  labor, 
the  boldness  of  which  certajnly  cannot  be  denied,  has  been 
undertaken  by  Schelling,  whose  philosophy  is  nothing  else 
than  a  re-construction  of  the  absolute. 

This  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  characterize  that  system, 
whiqh  cannot  be  made  known  in  its  entireness  without  enter- 
ing on  a  prolix  consideration  of  details.  It  is  perceived  that 
it  does  not  depart  much  from  Spinosa's  point  of  view.  It  is 
of  the  same  spirit  and  tendency. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  those  dialectic  forms  of  exposition, 
Schelling  constructed  his  system  rather  as  a  poet  than  as  a 
philosopher.  It  gushes  out  from  his  imagination,  was  not 
formed  step  by  step  on  reasoning.  But  there  appeared,  on 
the  side  of  Schelling,  a  powerful  logician,  who  seized  upon 
that  primary  conception  and  labored  with  inconceivable  zeal 
to  lay  its  foundation  on  logic.  That  was  Hegel.  Fundamental- 
ly, Hegel's  system  is  nothing  else  than  the  system  of  Schelling 
logically  exhibited,  pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences, 
clearly  determined,  scientifically  constructed,  and  rigidly  sys- 
tematized, 

Hegel  calls  that,  idea,  which  Schelling  designated  undeir 
the  name  of  absolute.  Idea  is  the  source  of  all  that  exists, 
or  rather,  that  which  continues  perpetually  under  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  it  is  able  to  assume.    Idea  is  living  sub- 


*  We  apprehend  it  best  as  a  romance,  of  which  the  hero  is 
absolute  ;  yet  that  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  adorned  with 
the  name  of  the  constructive  method. 
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stanch — ^whatever  is.  It  possesses  the  power  of  determining 
itself  ii^  an  infihity  of  diflferent  modes,  of  also  giving  birth  to 
the  multiplicity  of  beings,  and  by  changing  its  diverse  deter- 
minations, of  forming  a  succession  of  external  manifestations. 
Hegel  considers,  first,  idea  in  itself ;  this  is  the  first  part  of 
his  philosophy,  called  by  him  lode.  It  is  evident  tnat  his 
logic  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  that  term,  that 
is  to  say,  the  theory  of  reasoning,  the  science  which  teaches 
how  to  proceed  legitimately  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
firom  generals  to  particulars.*  The  logic  of  Hegel  is  the 
science  of  being,  such  as  it  is  in  itself,  prior  to  its  external 
manifestations,  or  without  regard  to  its  manifestations — of  be- 
ing virtually  {en  virtualiU),  but  pbssessing  capabilities  of  ac- 
tion. If  it  be  asked  why  Hegel  calls  that  logic,  which  in 
other  systems  is  denominated  ontology  and  metaphysics,  we 
reply,  that  it  is  because  with  him  the  laws  of  thought  are  the 


*  The  following  passage  from  M.  Michelet's  history  of  mo- 
dern German  philosophy,  it  seems  to  us,  will  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  what  Hegel  understands  by  logic. 

*<  The  science  of  logic,  considering  thought  in  its  pure  ele- 
ment, exposes  to  our  view  gradually,  all  the  oppositions  of 
thought,  oppositions  which,  accomplishing  the  course  of  their 
development,  rest  at  last  in  the  supreme  thought.  But  as  the 
exercise  of  thought  is  not  only  a  subjective  activity  of  man, 
but  contains  in  itself  all  being  and  all  truth,  logic  has  to  do 
not  only  with  the  form  of  science,  and  is  not,  like  common 
logic,  a  theory  of  ideas,  of  judgments  and  of  reasoning,  Aris. 
totle  has  separated  the  pure  form  of  thought  from  its  contents, 
and  thatwas  called  by  him  exclusively  logic  which  was  concern- 
ed with  that  form,  whilst  Plato  calls  the  objective  movement  of 
the  substantial  contents  of  thought,  logic.  Here — in  HegePs 
system — logic  holds  the  same  place  as  the  Platonic  logic. 
Our  logic  is,  therefore,  a  theory  of  the  cafegories  of  things  or 
of  the  most  general  predicables  of  all  being,  that  which  restores 
the  objectivity  of  Aristotle's  categories,  who  placed  a  higher 
value  on  them  than  on  formal  logic.  Logic  develops  scienti- 
fically what  Pythagoras,  Kant  and  Aristotle,  and  even,  if  you 
please,  Raymond  LuUy,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  wished  to  estab- 
lish in  their  tables  of  categofies.  It  is  then  ontology,  the  theory 
of  primitive  being  in  as  far  as  it  is,  and  it  includes  what  Aris- 
totle and  Wolf  regard  as  the  business  of  metaphysics." 
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laws  of  action,  and  to  describe  idea  is  to  describe  being. 
This  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  that  system,  a  trait  on  which 
we  hare  remarked  in  the  system  of  absolute  identity,  and  to 
which  we  shal}  have  to  revert  subsequently,  when  we  shall 
see  what  is  the  fundamental  defect  of  modern  pantheism. 

The  two  other  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  discuss 
idea  or  being  in  its  manifestations,  in  its  external  life,  in  its 
developments,  or,  as  Hegel  calls  it,  in  its  goings-out  {proces- 
sus). And  here  that  philosophy  departs  a  little  tvom  Schelling, 
and  above  all,  from  Spinosa.  The  latter  supposes  that  the 
two  modes  of  being  of  the  infinite,  extension  and  thought, 
are  simultaneously  manifested.  Hegel,  doubtless  prompted 
by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which  show  us  that  the  suc- 
cessive creations  have  followed  a  growing  gradation  in  their 
organic  forms — Hegel,  prompted  by  these  discoveries,  al- 
though he  affects  to  borrow  nothing  from  experience,  is  of 
opinion  that  being  is  first  manifested  as  nature.  Proceeding 
from  a  state  so  vague,  so  indeterminate  that  it  resembles 
nothing  in  existence,  idea,  beforp  arriving  at  its  perfect  de- 
velopment, before  having  a  conscious  knowledge  of  itself, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  passing  through  a  series  of  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  by  a  progressive  education,  to  become  ca- 
pable of  assuming  a  form  mote  suitable  to  its  dignity,  and  to 
appear  as  spirit.*  As  the  material  form  is  less  perfect  than 
the  spiritual,  idea  manifested  itself  first  under  the  form  of  the 
world.  The  description  of  its  progress  in  that  direction, 
forms  the  second  part  of  his  system,  that  is,  a  philosophy  of 
nature. 

Then  follows  a  third  part,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  spirit. 
Here  we  have  presented  before  us  the  spectacle  of  the  most 
beautiful  developments  of  idea.  It  disengages  itself,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  bonds  of  matter ;  it  becomes  free  ;  it  has 
a  consciousness  of  itself.  In  that  new  state,  being  passes 
through  three  degrees  of  development ;  it  manifests  itself 
first  as  individual  spirit  in  man,  and  in  that  inferior  form  it  is 
vet  in  connection  with  nature  which  it  does  not  entirely  con- 


*  Does  not  this  remind  us  somewhat  of  the,  at  least  singu- 
lar idea  of  Robinet«  who  in  the  last  century  regarded  the  petri- 
factions which  geology  had  not  yet  explained,  as  the  unsuc* 
cessful  efforts  of  nature  in  seeking  to  form  man  ? 
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trol.  Then,  creating  for  itself  a  proper  world,  a  world  whol- 
ly spiritual,  having  nothing  common  with  nature,  it  manifests 
itself  as  that  general  spirit  which  animates  an  entire  mass  of 
mankind ;  that  is  properly,  the  national  spirit,  which,  with 
Hegel,  is  not  an  abstraction.  Finally,  it  islevates  itself  to  the 
summit  of  that  superior  state,  in  order  to  pass  into  the  ideal 
ilphere;  Then  idea  apprehends  itself;  sees  itself;  contem- 
plates itself ;  studies  itself ;  knows  itself ;  it  feels  itself  God, 
God  perfect,  God  infinite,  God  eternal. 

As  it  seems,  each  of  the  systems  is  the  definition,  the  de* 
tcription  of  the  absolute  in  a  different  degree  of  its  develop* 
mentSy  and  the  entire  system  is  but  the  tableau  of  the  life  of 
being. 

Such,  in  its  latest  impression,  is  the  system  of  Hegel. 
Doubtless  this  dry  and  meagre  «ketch  is  very  far  from  exhib- 
iting it  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  make  an  impression, 
that  is  to  say,  by  rising  gradually  on  an  unbroken  chain  of 
the  most  concise  reasoning.  As  little  partisan  as  we  may  be 
of  that  system,  we  cannot  help  admiring  its  beautiful  struc- 
ture, and  proclaiming  it  the  boldest,  philosophy  has  produced. 
But  one  must  study  it  in  Hegel's  own  writings  in  order  to 
gain  a  complete  idea  of  it.  Here,  we  repeat  it  again,  because 
unwilling  to  be  accused  of  not  representing  strongly  and  tru- 
ly, the  theories  we  design  to  combat ;  here,  we  have  only  to 
inquire  into  the  general  traits  of  the  spirit  of  the  system,  and 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  to  give  our 
readers  an  exact  idea  of  it. 

We  have  just  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  three  most  cele- 
brated pantheistic  systems  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
has  offered  us,  and  it  is  to  those  we  must,  above  all,  have 
regard,  the  pantheism  of  the  first  Grecian  philosophers,  that 
of  the  Eleatae  and  that  of  the  Neoplatonists,  which  are  trans- 
fused into  the  modern  systems.  We  may  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding some  differences  in  their  details,  they  all  three 
revert  to  this  as  their  basis,  to  know  God,  the  absolute,  the 
idea, — ^the  name  is  of  no  account — as  the  sole  and  only  being, 
and  the  universe  with  all  it  contains,  whether  matter  or 
spirit,  as  nothing  else  than  a  manifestation  of  that  being,  a 
moment  of  its  Ufe,  its  mode  or  modes  of  existence. 

II.  Appreciation  of  Pantheism. — Pantheism  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  hap-hazard  product  of  certain  minds  totally 
imbued  with  error.    Although  an  enormous  error,  it  must 
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find  in  the  human  soul  some  causes  ever  ready  to  act,  when 
no  longer  counterbalanced  by  other  forces  of  the  mind  neces- 
«try  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  We  are  led  to  this  opinion 
by  observing  the  constaik^y  with  which  it  has  persevered 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present,  and  the  universal 

tower  with  which  it  has  operated,  at  different  periods,  on  the 
uman  mind*  Alreadyin  most  remote  antiquity,  it  appears 
:at  the  foundation  of  aH  the  systems  of  India.  Scarcely  has 
mind  waked  up  in  the  west,  before  it  appears  in  the  sect  of 
the  Eieatse:  it  leaves  some  traces  in  Platonism,  reigns  among 
the  Neoplatonists,  penetrates  into  Christian  theology,  which  it 
essays  to  invade  at  several  different  periods,  and  at  length  is 
developed  in  all  its  vigor  in  the  modern  systems  of  Germany. 
This  continuance  is  no  evidence  indeed  of  its  truth,  but  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  understand  that,  like  all  other  philosophical 
points  of  view,  pantheism  is  always  produced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  causes  present  in  the  human  mind,  and 
^ictive  whenever  a  favorable  occasion  offers.*  We  shall  first 
proceed  to  inquire  into  those  causes  and  to  expose  that  which 
tnaybe  regarded  as  giving  binh  to  pantheism.'  Then  we 
shall  essay  to  show  what  is  the  fundamental  error  of  all  the 
systems  of  that  sort.  And  finally  we  shall  point  out  some  of 
the  dangers  of  pantheism  both  in  the  field  of  thought  and  in 
that  of  practical  life.  These  three  points  will  form,  iteeems 
to  us,  a  refutation  of  this  view,  if  not  complete,  at  least  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. 

1.  The  Psychological  causes  of  Pantheism. — ^From  our 
very  nature,  composed  of  two  parts,  one  spiritual,  the  other 
material,  we  find  ourselves  connected  with  two  very  different 


•  All  the  philosophical  systems  can  be  disposed  into  certain 
classes  ;  and  each  class  has  its  own  particular  way  of  con. 
sidering  things.  Does  any  one  take  such  a  point  of  view,  he 
IS  necessarily  drawn  towards  such  a  species  of  sy^stem  ?  But 
as  each  of  those  modes  of  view  has  its  logical  reason  in  the 
human  spirit,  it  follows  that  all  the  systems  have  their  source 
in  the  human  spirit  itself.  Every  system  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  source  in  the  human  mind  from  which  it  proceeds.  In 
order  therefore  to  give  a  just  idea  of  each  system,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  go  into  an  examination  of  its  psychological 
causes. 
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worlds,  and  as  we  possess  two  sorts  of  instronients  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  the  senses  and  ireason,  we  attain  two 
kinds  of  ideas,  those  of  experience  and  those  of  reflection. 
Hence  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  our  nature  imposes  on  us 
a  dualism  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  reduce  to  unity. 

Yet  the  human  mind  is  unwilling  to  remain  in  that  dualistie 
state ;  it  feels  a  need  of  finding  a  prfaiciple  in  which  all  con- 
tradictions will  disappear,  and  which  will  be  of  itself  compe- 
tent to  explain  all.  The  numberless  contradictions  we  per- 
ceive between  the  ideas  obtained  through  the  senses  and 
those  of  the  reason,  the  no  less  numerous  oppositions  we  en- 
counter between  the  ideas  coming  from  the  same  source, 
puzzle  and  embarrass  us.  The  history  of  philosophy  is 
nothing  else  than  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  hu- 
thaxi  mind  to  reconcile  them.  Within  us  and  without  us  we 
always  find  two  principles,  spirit  and  matter,  continually 
present,  in  action  and  reaction,  often  in  conflict.  Are  these 
two  principles  hostile  only  on  their  surface,  so  to  speak,  only 
in  that  in  which  they  are  apprehensible  by  us,  whilst  in  their 
nature  itself,  in  their  substance,  they  are  one,  branches  of  a 
common  stock,  diverse  manifestations  of  the  same  principle  ? 
Or  is  their  opposition  rather  in  their  very  nature,  and  is  there 
no  common  point,  from  which  they  both  emanate  ? 

A  sage  and  prudent  philosophy  knows  well  that  it  cannot 
answer  those  questions,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  a  similar 
nature ;  it  is,  in  eflect,  impossible  for  the  human  spirit  to 

Eenetrate  into  the  substance  of  things.  But  there  is  a  num- 
er  of  systems  less  cautious,  which  regard  dualism  as  an  in- 
ferior view,  and  imagine  themselves  to  have  found  the  point 
where  oppositbn  ceases,  and  whence  it  proceeds.*  The 
authors  of  these  systems  are  evidently  impelled  by  the  ne- 
cessity which  the  human  mind  feels  of  reducing  everything 
to  unity.  We  pretend  not  that  here  is  the  single  cause  of 
those  systems,  nor  the  principal ;  but  we  think  it  contributes 
its  proportion  towards  their  formation. 

These  systems  establish  their  unity  in  two  ways.     Some 

♦  We  shall  call  these  systems  motdstie^  in  distinction  from 
the  dualistie.  The  monistic  systems  are  materialism,  ideal- 
ism, and  pantheism. 
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of  them  deny  the  reality  of  one  of  the  two  terms,  and  seek  to 
explain  the  phenomena  appertaining  to  it,  by  the  action  of 
the  single  term  which  they  affirm.  Thus  materialism  arrives 
at  unity  by  denying  all  qualitative  difference  between  spirit 
and  matter,  regarding  spirit  as  subtile  matter,  and  represent- 
ing intellectual  phenomena  as  produced  by  matter  endowed 
with  an  organization  infinitely  delicate.  Idealism  establishes 
imity  by  a  similar  process  ;  it  denies  the  reality  of  the  sensi- 
ble and  considers  the  phenomena  attributed  to  it,  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  spirit.  These  systems,  by  setting  aside  one 
half  of  all  that  is,  simplify  the  problem  and  render  its  solution 
indeed  much  more  easy ;  but  their  disregard  or  their  negation 
of  one  of  the  terms  necessarily  condemns  them  to  error. 

Pantheism,  tha  other  form  of  these  systems,  recognizes 
the  existence  of  two  factors,  but  treats  them  as  two  branches 
of  a  single  trunk.  It  admits,  in  this  way,  duality,  and  re- 
duces it  to  a  unique  principle.  But  this.unique  principle  is 
but  a  supposition  proposed  to  satisfy  our  need  ana  our  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  contradictions  which  are  every  where  pre- 
sent. In  fact,  the  point  at  which  they  suppose  all  contra^ 
dictions  cease,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  the  common  source 
of  spirit  and  matter,  is  not  known  to  us  either  by  the  senses 
or  by  the  reason.  Were  it  a  reality,  did  it  verily  exist,  it 
would  be  to  us  as  if  it  were  not,  since  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  its  existence.  Schelling,  indeed,  says  much  of  a 
superior  faculty,  by  vrtiich  we  perceive  that  substance  which 
manifests  itself  here  as  spirit,  there  as  matter,  and  which  is 
nevertheless  neither  matter  nor  spirit.  But  psychology  has 
never  discovered  in  the  human  spirit  anything  resembling 
that  intellectual  intuition,  which  this  philosophy  assumes. 
Hegel,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  building  on  so  frc^^le  a 
basis,  the  system  of  absolute  identity,  considered  himself 
more  lucky  in  supposing  that  pure  thought  gives  us  the 
knowledgeof  that  primary  substance.  But  there  again  is  a 
psychological  fiction  ;  the  faculty  of  thought  is  able  to  oper- 
ate only  on  a  subject  provided  for  it ;  it  is  neither  intuitive  nor 
creative.  That  being,  in  which  spirit  and  matter  are  identi- 
cal, and  which  is  their  common  substratum,  has  not  been 
proved  to  exist ;  it  is  assumed ;  it  is  decreed.  But  that  .^ill 
not  suffice  in  philosophy. 

We  should  not  disown  the  influence  exercised  on  the  for- 
mfition  of  Uiese  systems  by  the  need  of  unity  felt  by  our 
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apirits.  In  obedience  to  its  impulse,  the  pantheists  think  to 
ascend  higher  in  the  explanation  of  things  than  those  philoso- 
phers who  are  content  to  admit  two  principles,  and  who  ac- 
knowledge the  impossibility  of  sinking  them  in  one  higher 
unity,  which,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  deny,  but  which  they 
do  not  affirm.  All  that  the  pantheists  do  besides,  is  a  hypo- 
thesis which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  procured  any 
benefit  to  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  their  systems  are  often 
less  constrained  than  the  dualistie,  that  they  seem  less  defec- 
tive, and  that  they  explain  some  questions  which  a  more 
circumspect  philosophy  leaves  unresolved.  But  science  de- 
rives no  great  advantages  from  solutions  which  are  but  hy- 
potheses. 

Nearly  related  to  the  cause,  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  we  may  mention  two  others,  each  of  which  is  jnanifested 
in  a  different  species  of  pantheism.  This  view  is  presented 
under  two  principal  forms,  which  sometimes  commingle  in 
one  and  the  same  system,  but  which  are,  however,  distinct, 
and  one  of  which  prevails  even  there,  where  the  two  are 
amalgamated.  Pantheism  appears  in  history,  sometimes  as 
a  system  essentially  religious,  sometimes  as.  essentially  spec- 
ulative and  dialectic.  ^  As  a  religious  system  we  find  it  in 
India,  amongst  the  three  sects  of  the  Brahmin «,  the  Budd- 
hists, and  the  Jains;  in  China,  in  Uie  doctrilne^f  Fohi; 
in  Persia,  in  Sufism.  The  pantheism  of  the  Cabbala,  that  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  that  of  most  of  the  mystics  of  the 
middle  ages,  bear  in  general  the  same  character.  As  an  ex- 
clusively speculative  system,  it  is  met  with  in  the  sect  of  the 
Eleatae,  in  Giordano  Bruno,  in  Spinosa  and  in  the  modern 
German  schools.  Each  of  these  two  forms  has  a  different 
source.  Religious  pantheism  is  produced  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  religious  sentiment  abandoned  to  the  imagination  and 
without  the  guidance  of  reason.  Speculative  pantheism  is 
the  result  of  an  exclusive  speculation,  badly  directed,  badly 
developed  ;  of  a  purely  logical  exercise  of  the  judgment. 

We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  religious  pantheism  is  gen- 
erated by  a  religious  sentiment,  borne  away  by  the  imagina- 
tion, and  freed  from  the  control  of  reason.  A  few  considera- 
tions will  suffice  to  make  this  apparent. 

The  profoundly  rehgious  man  possesses  an  unceasing 
desire  for  communion  with  God.  Plolhing  more  laudable, 
nothing  better.  But  if  he  give  no  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason. 
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which  tells  him  that  that  union  can  only  be  a  moral  one, 
that  it  consists  only,  in  sensible  beings,  such  as  we  are, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart;  if  he  allow  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  bis  imagination;  if  he  seek,  instead  of 
that  moral  union,  a  substantial  union  with  God,  he  will  find 
himself  inevitably  drawn  into  pantheism.  Every  mystic 
doctrine  which  proposes  the  identification  of  the  soul  with 
God,  which  aims  at  the  absorption  of  my  individual  self  into 
the  bosom  of  Deity,  must  necessarily  consider  God  as  the 
sole  real  being,  the  world  as  an  illusion  which  must  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  eternal  light,  and  the  soul  of  man  as  a  part  of  the 
sole  being.* 

History,  on  this  point,  presents  us  numerous  examples, 
and  we  apprehend  that,  in  all  places  and  in  all  times,  mysti- 
cism, when  freed  entirely  from  the  empire  of  reason,  has 
ended  in  pantheism. 

Amongst  pagan  nations,  it  shows  us  in  the  East  a  multi- 
tude of  mystic  sects,  all  preaching  pantheism,  and  proposing 
to  themselves,  as  the  ultimate  aim,  the  absorption  of  the  soul 
in  the  Deity,  besides  whom  there  is  nothing  real.f 
-  In  the  West,  it  gives  us  an  example  of  that  union  of  mys- 
ticism and  pantheism,  in  Neoplatonism.  The  Deity  with 
whom  Plotinus  had  the  felicity  of  being  so  often  united,  is 
also  the  sole  real  existence,  manifesting  his  being  in  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  things. 

It  presents  before  us  in  Mohammedism,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  materialism  and  the  precautions  of  its  founder  to 
exclude  mysticism,^  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from  it,  a 


♦  **Th6  key  to  the  release  of  the  soul  is  in  these  words, 
which  those  false  philosophers  must  repeat  over  and  over 
without  cessation,  with  a  pride  beyond  that  of  Lucifer :  I  am 
the  supreme  being,  a]iam  ava  param  Brahma."  Lettres  6difi- 
antes,  xxvi,  247.  Similar  language  sometimes  occurs  amongst 
the  pantheists  of  the  West,  and  of  modern  times. 

•j*  See  Colebrook's  essays  on  the  systems  of  India,  also  the 
jfthagavad-Ghtta,  of  which  there  is'  an  indifferent  French 
translation. 

%  Mohammed,  considering  monachism  as  the  source  of 
mysticism,  excluded  it  from  his  religious  institutions.  That 
there  cannot  be  monks  in  Mohammedism^  is  a  common  sayi  ng» 
even  a  proverb  with  every  good  Mussulman. 
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pretty  large  mystic  sect,  known  under  the  name  of  Sufisfn* 
proposing  as  its  supreme  end,  a  union  with  God,  the  only 
xeBi  being,  besides  whom  all  is  smoke.t 

In  the  bosom  of  Christianism,  whose  spirit,  nevertheless, 
is  so  opposite  to  pantheism,  it  has  often  followed  in  the  wake 
of  mysticism.  AH  the  mystic  sects  of  the  middle  ages  are, 
at  the  same  time,  pantheists.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
Beghards,  the  Brothers  of  the  free  spirit,  the  Friends  of  God, 
the  Brothers  of  the  common  life,  etc.  If  we  may  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  composed  those  sects  were  car- 
ried away  by  a  blind  zeal,  excited  by  the  evils  of  the  times, 
and  urged  on  by  some  fanatical  preachers,  the  same  excuse 
cannot  be  made  for  those  who,  more  enlishtened,  have  been 
impelled  into  pantheism  merely  by  the  nigh  excitement  of 
their  religious  sentiment,  which  exposes  itself  clearly  as  the 
cause  and  source  of  their  pantheistic  notions.  We  can  cite, 
for  example,  some  men  like  Eckart,  Tauler,  Suzo,  Ruys- 
brock.J  Finally,  it  might  be  proved  that  the  mystics,  who 
have  not  avowed  pantheism,  were  not  so  far  removed  from  it 
as  they  thought,  and  that  they  were  preserved  from  those 
fatal  excesses  only  by  their  practical  judgment.  This  remark 
applies  particularly  ta  those  mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  who, 
attaching  much  greater  importance  to  the  practical  life  than 
to  the  gloomy  speculation  of  the  schools,  were  thus  saved 
from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  their  manner  of  thinking. 
In  this  number  must  be  ranged  the  Victorists,  Bonaventure, 
and  some  others  whose  religious  sentiment  took  a  practical 
direction. 

Speculative  pantheism  proceeds  from  another  source.  It 
has  its  origin  in  an  exclusive  employment  of  the  faculty  of 
reflection,  depending  on  it  alone,  and  discarding  the  aid  of 


*  Tholuck  has  written  in  Latin  a  remarkable  work  on  this 
philosophical  religious  sect. 

t  Tholuck,  Sufismus,  p.  247,  219, 142,  153,  etc. 

I  Tauler  teaches  positively,  that  God  alone  exists ;  that 
besides  him  all  is  nonentity,  and  that  in  the  abyss  of  his  di* 
vinity,  from  which  the  soul  has  emanated,  and  into  which  it 
must  be  absorbed  again,  all  temporal  contradictions  will  one 
day  be  dissolved  in  a  perfect  identity.  Ch.  Schmidt,  Essay  on 
the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  p.  77. 
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all  the  other  faculties.  It  is  easy  to  see,  when  we  examine 
systems  of  this  sort,  that  they  rely  not  at  all  on  obaeryation, 
lot  which  they  profess  a  profound  contempt,  and  which  Uiey 
regard  at  best  as  the  means  of  acquiring  some  ideas  of  an  in- 
ferior  order,  and  useless  as  to  philosophy.  They  launch  out, 
at  once,  towards  regions  inaccessible  to  human  ken,  and  which 
it  seems  to  common  sense  not  possible  to  attain  but  by  slow 
and  timid  inductions,  built  on  observations  well  made  and 
long  studied.  The  point  from  which  these  systems  would 
start,  is  precisely  that  at  which  a  philosophy  more  reserved 
smnves  at  length,  with  difficulty  and  after  much  toiling  labor. 
But,  posting  itself  on  ground  concealed  from  human  view,^ 
and  disdainmg.to  take^ior  a  point  of  departure  what  can  be 
known  by  us,  how  can  speculative  pantheism  establish  any 
system  ?  Some  pantheists,  it  is  true,  have  pretended  that 
the  invisible  world  is  concealed  only  from  profane  and  gross 
minds.  The  Neoplatonists  talk  of  a  possibility  of  seeing 
God,  and  we  have  already  said  that  Schelling  admits  in  man 
a  faculty,  which  he  calls  intellectual  intuition,  by  which  we 
can  have  a  view  of  hyperphysical  things.  But,  oesides  that 
this  is  proved  to  be  a  psychological  error,  and  that  the  under- 
standing is  not  an  intuitive  faculty,  the  more  logical  panthe- 
ists, as  Hegel,  for  instance,  reject  this  opinion.  How,  then, 
can  they  know  any  thing  of  the  intellectual  world,  since  they 
cannot  have  any  intuition  of  it,  and  do  not  attain  to  it  by  rea- 
soning through  induction  on  the  things  which  we  know  1  The 
only  method  remaining  to  them  is  that  of  reasoning  a  priori 
on  the  intellectual  world.  .And,  reasoning  a  priori  is  at  once 
the  method  and  the  origin  of  speculative  pantheism.  It  is  to 
the  judgment  alone  it  addresses  itself;  on  it  alone  it  stakes 
all ;  it  rejects  totally  our  other  means  of  knowledge. 

The  judgment  is  a  tlisceming  faculty ;  its  proper  office  is, 
to  be  exercised  on  what  we  acquire  by  observation,  in  order 
to  deduce  conclusions  by  different  species  of  reasoning.  But 
here  it  is  not  employed  in  exerting  its  powers  on  matters  of 
experience,  on  a  basis  furnished  by  the  senses.  Pantheism 
must  create  its  own  proper  subject :  how  will  it  set  about  it? 
It  can  only  be  done  by  forming  to  itself  some  notions  a  priori 
of  what  seems  to  it  necessary,  and  as  it  cannot  be  bound  by 
ideas  derived  from  experience,  and  often  very  difficult  to  arrange 
in  order,  it  determines  its  notions  according  to  the  laws  of 
logic.  Thus  the  ensemble  of  the  ideas  so  formed  is  eminent- 
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ly  logical ;  nor  is  this  astonishing^  since  logic  alone  has  been 
concerned  in  their  production  ;  and  the  systems  constructed 
after  this  fashion  possess  a  unity  and  attractiveness  wfak^ 
are  very  seductive ;  but  they  reseniible  Roland'siiorse,  which 
would  have  been  perfect,  but  for  one  single  fault,  that  he  was 
without  life. 

These  systems,  in  fact,  do  not  represent  what  is ;  but 
what,  according  to  their  authors,  may  logically  be.  They 
are  indeed  very  beautiful  romance,  but  are  they  the  history 
of  actual  being  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who, 
proposing  to  unfoki  the  causes  which  have  operated  in  pro- 
ducing human  events,  would  not  consult  every  testimony, 
every  chronicle,  every  work — and  who,  proceeding  on  an 
a  priori  conception  of  man  and  society,  should  construct  a 
history  of  the  human  race  with  the  logical  deductions  he 
might  make  from  that  ideal  notion  ?  But  this  is  nevertheless 
just  what  the  pantheists  do.  True,  they  pretend  that  the 
mutual  relations  of  being  are  the  same  as  the  relations  of  our 
ideas  among  themselves ;  so  that  logic  is  sufficient  to  supply 
us  with  metaphysical  ideas.  But  on  what  does  such  an 
opiiiion  rest,  which  nothing  seems  to  authorize  ?  On  an  idea 
true  in  itself,  we  confess,  but  abused  in  this  case  and  wrested 
from  its  proper  signification »  It  is  certain  that  we  only  know 
things  by  the  ideas  we  have  of  them.  A  parallelism  may 
therefore  be  struck  between  what  actually  is,  and  our  idea  of 
that  which  is.  But  between  this  and  the  identity  of  being 
and  idea,  as  pantheism  assumes,  the  distance  is  very  great. 
That  identity  could,  at  most,  be  established  by  means  of 
ideas  derived  from  experience,  and  things  which  fall  within 
the  field  of  observation ;  and  yet  it  has  been  denied  under 
these  restricted  limits.  But  nothing  could  warrant  us  to  ex* 
twid  it  in  all  cases  to  ideas  which  we  form  a  priori,  and  to 
beings  inaccessible  to  us ;  nothing  could  authorize  us  to  be- 
lieve that  thelogical  relations  of  our  ideas  are  identical  with 
the  real  relations  of  being. 

Here,  however,  is  the  foundation  of  speculative  pantheism. 
It  describes  the  relations  of  beings  according  to  the  lo^cal 
relations  of  our  thoughts,  and  it  considers  logic  a  branch  of 
metaphysics.  We  come  now  to  show  diis  system  to  be  no- 
thing less  than  a  confusion  of  the  laws  of  thought  with 
those  of  matter.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  some  prin- 
cipal traits. 
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Speculative  pantheism  wishes  to  represent  what  is  the  first 
being,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  other  beings.  It  asks  of 
logic  to  teach  it  what  that  being  is.  That  being  must  neces-* 
sacily  be  the  condition  of  all  o&er  beings,  and  as  it  is  the 
property  of  a  condition  to  contain  in  itself  all  of  wliich  it  is 
the  condition,  that  primary  being  must  contain  in  itself  all 
other  beings.  That  is  not  all.  The  being  containing  all  be- 
in^  in  itself,  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  able  to  become 
this  and  that,  good  and  evil,  the  whole  and  a  part ;  in  a  word, 
capable  of  assuming  every  species  of  determmation,  even  the 
most  opposite.  All  pantheistic  systems  agree  in  describing  that 
first  existence  as  something  Tague,  indefinite,  indetermmate, 
soft  wax,  susceptible  of  taking  all  forms.  Schelling  calls  il 
the  indifference  of  thediflferent ;  Hegel  considers  it  so  very 
indeterminate,  that  he  represents  it  almost  as  the  nihility  of 
existence  ;  Plotinus  regards  it  as  so  simple,  that,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  nothing  at  all.  This  indeterminateness,  this 
simplicity,  is  so  much  the  essential  character  of  every  pan^ 
theistic  system,  that  it  alone  renders  possible  the  existence  of 
other  beings.  It  is  clear  that,  were  the  first  being  something 
well  defined,  it  would  not  be  able  to  become  another  thing, 
and,  a  fortiori,  a  thing  the  opposite  of  itself. 

The  fundamental  error  of  speculative  pantheism  reveads 
itself  already  here.  It  consists  in  confounding  perpetually 
the  logical  relations  of  ideas  with  the  actual .  relations  of 
things.  What  they  say  of  being  is  true  of  thought.  The 
highest  thought,  that  which  is  the  logical  condition  of  all  oth- 
ers, is  also  the  most  general,  abstract,  and  indeterminate. ; 
that  thought  contains  all  others,  that  is  to  say,  that  thought 
in  receiving  this  or  that  determination^  becomes  this  or  that 
particular  thought.  And  here  is  the  source  of  the  error  of 
pantheists,  who  have  confounded  thought  with  matter,  and 
built  their  system  on  this  confusion.  This  confusion,  in  its 
turn,  comes  from  their  contempt  for  observation,  and  tbdr 
hope  of  constructing  a  rational  system  from  the  resources  of 
the  reason  alone,  which  they  avert  from  its  legitimate  of- 
fice. 

In  summing  up,  we  are  able  to  affirm  that  this  species  of 
pantheism  arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  logical  forms  of 
thought  with  the  laws  of  matter.  After  the  model  of  the 
most  general  thought,  as  the  logical  condition  of  all  other 
thoughts,  it  represents  the  first  being  as  the  real  condition  of 
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all  other  beings.  In  the  .logical  order  of  the  judgment,  that 
i^hich  is  at  the  head  of  the  systena  is  thought  the  highest  4lid 
most  general,  that  which  comprehends  all  others,  and  on 
which,  consequently,  all  others  depend  ;  that  thought  is  that 
of  the  unconditional.  That  logical  form,  speculative  pan- 
theism transfers  to  nature,  and  places  at  the  head  of  aU 
existence  the  universal  being,  in  which  are  contained  all 
particular  beings.  It  thus  confounds  the  logical  order  of  the 
thoughts  with  the  real  order  of  things,  and  depicts  the  su- 
preme condition  of  all  existence  under  the  traits  of  the  high- 
est condition  of  all  thought.*  Thus  the  God  of  speculative 
pantheists  is  but  a  visionary  abstraction,  to  which  they  arbi- 
trarily attribute  a  real  existence  ;  and  as  in  the  most  general 
thought  are  embraced  all  other  thoughts,  and  none  exist  logi- 
cally without  it,  they  suppose  that  every  particular  thing  is 
containied  in  God,  The  real  immanence  of  things  in  God 
is  taken  from  the  immanence  of  thought  in  the  universal 
thought. 

An  examination  of  the  speculative  syistems  of  'pantheists 
easily  convinces  us,  that  they  all  fprm  their  first  principles 
on  tne  image  of  the  most  general  notion  of  being  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving.  The  ^v  xai  irw  of  the  Eleatoe  is  no- 
thing eke  ttoin  logical  universality.  The  ideas  of  Plato 
are  nothing  but  personifications  of  general  notions;  What 
is  the  absolute  substance  of  Spinosa,  that  substance  in  which, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  all  possible  attributes  coexist,  oth- 
er than  a  general  idea  of  being,  embracing  in  itself  all  the 
thoughts  01  particular  beings ;  for  how  would  a  real  sub- 
stance be  able  to  unite  in  itself  all  attributes,  even  those 
the  most  contradictory  ?  In  fine,  Schelling's  identity  of  the 
real  and  ideal  is  still  but  a  logical  absttaction.  More  conse- 
cutive than  those  who  before  him  have  constructed  systems 
of  that  kind,  Hegel  considers  the  most  general  notion  of  pure 
being  as  the  absolute,  and  the  logical  development  of  that 
idea  as  the  development  of  being,  and  lays  down  as  the 
basis  of  his  doctrine  the  identity  of  matter  and  thought. 


*  Schmid.  Legons  surla  nature  de  la  phiiosopbie,  OLegon. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

*  Paek's  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Bradford  Homer, 

reviewed. 

By  Rev.  Edwin  Holt,  Pastor  of  the  Cannine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Writings  of  Rev.  William  Bradford  Homer,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  with 
a  Memoir  By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Bartlet  Prof  in  Andover 
Theol.  Seminary,  In  one  volume.  Andover :  Allen,  Mor- 
rill, &  Wardwell.  New  York  :  Dayton  &  Newman,  1842. 
pp.  420. 

The  24th  day  of  March,  1841,  will  be  long  remembered 
in  the  village  of  South  Berwick.  It  was  the  day  when  a 
congregation  crowded  the  sanctuary,  not  to  listen  to  their 
pastor's  voice,  but  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  his  lifeless 
remains.  Four  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  ihey  had 
met  to  form  with  him  the  connection  that  binds  together  the 
pastor  and  the  flock.  The  day  of  his  ordination  was  a  time 
of  joyful  congratulations.  The  youthful  minister  had  then 
reached  a  goal  to  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  had  looked 
forward.  The  child  of  many  prayers,  he  had  enjoyed  and 
diligently  improved  ample  opportunities  for  mental  and  spirit- 
ual culture.  With  qualifications  of  a  high  order,  and  with  a 
heart  panting  after  usefulness  in  his  Master's  service,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  under  auspices  singu- 
larly favorable.  The  field  of  his  labors  was  auflSciently  difli- 
cult  to  task  all  his  resources,  and  he  was  cheered  with  smiles 
of  encouragement  and  prayers  for  his  success,  from  every 
quarter.  He  seemed  to  stand,  buoyant  with  hope  and  flushed 
with  holy  ardor,  at  the  starting-point  of  a  career  that  stretched 
onward  and  upward — radiant  with  the  light  of  heaven.  The 
attachment  and  admiration  of  the  people  centered  upon  him. 
They  were  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  was  to  perform 
among  them  in  future  years  the  duties  of  a  pastdr — to  con* 
secrate  the  nuptial  tie — to  dedicate  their  children  to  God  in 
baptism — to  bury  their  dead — to  console  the  afflicted — to  lead 
their  worship,  and  to  impart  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary. 

SECOND   SERIES,   VOL.  YIII.  NO.  I.  12 
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But  the  bright  scenes  of  the  ordination  are  soon  followed 
by  the  gloom  of  funeral  obsequies.  Never  will  the  writer 
forget  the  mournful  events  of  the  burial.  The  sanctuary 
was  filled  with  a  sorrowing  people.  The  sable  drapery  of 
the  pulpit,  the  plaintive  dirge  and  the  funeral  service  were 
not  needed  to  call  out  emotions  of  sadness.  The  pensive 
,  look,  the  moistened  eye,  and  the  heaving  bosona,  every  where 
told  of  overpowering  sorrow.  The  seats  that  were  appro- 
'  priated  to  the  circle  of  mourning  relatives,  presented  an  affect- 
ing spectacle.  There  was  one  whose  bridal  attire,  so  recently 
put  on,  had  been  exchanged  for  the  weeds  of  widowhood  : 
brothers,  who  could  yet  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  the 
brightest  and  best  of  their  number  was  cut  down  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  youth,  were  there :  and  there  was  a  bereaved 
parent  who  bowed  his  venerable  head  in  submission,  although 
the  unconscious  groan  denoted  that  nature  was  tasked  to  the 
utmost  in  the  effort. 

One  object  was  the  centre  of  interest  to  all — it  was  the 
pastor's  coffin.  The  well  known  voice  was  silent  in  death, 
but  the  scene  spake  with  indescribable  power.  All  felt  the 
eloquence  of  the  appeal  that  came  irom  those  remains. 
Solemn  and  touching  was  the  interview  between  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

The  book,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
designed  to  preserve  the  productions  and  the  biography  of  the 
young  pastor  to  whom  the  preceding  remarks  refer.  The 
editor  has  been  induced  to  devote  his  well  known  abilities  to 
a  subject  not  unworthy  of  their  efforts.  Mr.  Homer  was  no 
ordinary  man.  His  ministry,  though  brief,  was  singularly 
effective.  He  was  attaining  fast  a  wide-spread  influence.  It 
was  not  the  tinsel  reputation  of  the  shallow  pretender,  who 
can  practice  the  arts  of  the  obsequious  demagogue,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  rhetorical  charlatan.  It  was  the  substantial 
result  of  "the  consecration  of  sanctified  intellect  to  the  sacred 
ministry. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Homer  is  executed  with  great 
fidelity.  It  the  author  have  committed  any  error,  it  is  one 
that  is  not  often  found  in  those  who  write  the  memoirs  of  a 
well  known  friend — it  is  that  of  giving  less  prominence  than 
they,  perhaps,  deserve,  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  subject, 
from  a  praiseworthy  fear  of  coloring  the  sketch  too  highly. 
The  uneventful  incidents  of  Mr.  Homer's  life  are  invested 
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viih  attractiye  interest  by  tlie  skill  of  the  biographer ;  his 
K^haracter  is  analyzed  with  ses^hing  discrimination,  and  the 
memoir  is  enriched  with  valuable  suggestions  which  no 
minister  can  read  without  benefit*  The  following  extracts 
may  senre  to  show  in  what  manner  Prot  Park  has  executed 
his  trust 

'^  The  subject  of  ibis  menoir  had  not  the  deep  self-abhor* 
renee  of  him  who  cried  out  ia  view  of  his  sins^  *  Infinite  upo» 
infinite*--infinite  upon  infinite :'  nor  had  he  the  sombre  and 
gloomy  piety  which  made  him  walk  over  the  ground  like 
David  Brai&erd,  fearing  that  the  earth  was  just  ready  to  open 
itself  and  swallow  him  up ;  nor  had  he  the  bruised  and  mor- 
bid  spirit  of  CowpeT,Bor  the  imposing  and  awe-inspiring  vir* 
tues  of  Payson,  nor  the  spirited  and  impetuous  piety  of  Baxter, 
pressed  on  by  an  irritated  nerve,  and  looking  for  no  peace 
till  he  reached  the  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest.  There  was  the 
calm  and  philosophical  devotion  of  Bishop  Butler, — there  was 
the  mild  and  equable  and  philanthropic  temper  of  Blair  and 
of  Tillotson ;  but  it  was  neither  of  these  that  Mr.  Homer 
held  up  as  his  exclusive  model.  He  had  not  attained  a  per* 
feet  symmetry  of  Christian  virtue,  but  he  was  aiming  after  it, 
^nd  striving  to  blend  the  graces  of  the  gospel  Into  one 
luminous  yet  mild,  rich  yet  simple  expression." — p.  77. 

"  He  was  not  one  of  those  perfect  men  who  live  in  biogra* 
phies  but  nowhere  else,  and  who  never  utter  a  word  which 
dying  they  would  wi^h  to  recall.  All  that  we  care  to  say  in 
his  praise  is,  that  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were  greater 
land  the  foibles  of  it  less,  than  those  of  most  men,  even  good 
men.  His  excellences  were  positive  ratlier  than  nejrative, 
and  he  must  have  been  more  than  human  if  they  were  never 
combined  with  a  fault.  His  was  a  mind  of  vivacity  and  ardor, 
and  it  was  a  well  regulated  mind ;  but  these  properties  are 
less  favorable  than  hebetude  and  coldness  to  the  reputation  of 
a  perfectly  faultless  man.  It  was  common  indeed  to  speak  of 
him  as  faultless^  he  was  so  free  from  the  usual  foibles  of  se. 
dentary  persons,  from  all  the  malignant  feelings,  from  bigotry 
and  its  kindred  vices.  But  he  well  knew  that  one  who  of* 
fendeth  not  in  word  is  a  perfect  man,  and  he  was  quick  to 
confess  that  he  had  never  attained  this  perfection."-^p.  82. 

In  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Homer  as  a 
preacher,  occurs  the  following  sketch. 

12* 
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<<  It  i$  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Homer's  discourses  present  a 
model  to  which  all  ministers  should  conform,  but  they  meet 
one  demand  of  our  natures  which  is  too  seldom  gratified. 
H^  was  not  a  rude  preacher^  but  he  was  plain-spoken  when 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  be  so;  he  was  not  distinctively  a  me- 
taphysical preacher,  but  he  did  not  always  avoid  severity  of 
argument.  He  had  more  depth  of  thought  than  men  of  his 
physical  conformation  are  often  supposed  to  hav^^  He  was 
not  large  of  stature,  he  walked  with  sprightliness,  his  voice 
though  masculine  was  not  deep-toned,  and  he  was  not  clumsy 
in  his  attitudes.  Now  a  man  who  is  thus  formed  will  be  re- 
garded by  same  as  less  profound,  than  those  who  have  a  heavy 
movement  and  a  very  deep  enunciation.  So  much  are  men 
affected,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, in  judging  of  the  inward  character.  The  nodosities 
of  the  oak  are  deemed  essential  to  its  strength.  But  if  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  had  been  inferior  to  the  majority  of 
students  in  mental  vigor  or  acumen,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  enthusiastic  and  persevering  in  his  study  of  the  Greek 
orators  and  critics,  nor  would  he  have  selected  Bishop  Butler 
as  the  companion  of  his  leisure  hours.  But  he  was  sensitive 
rathe,  than  profound,  and  literary  rather  than  scientific.  His 
superiority  lay  in  his  quick  sympathies  with  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  in  his  ardent  and  varied  emotion,  and  in  the  versa- 
tile energies  of  his  mind." — pp.  93,  94. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  will  be  found  critical  notes  on 
Greek  orators  and  poets,  partly  original,  and  partly  translated 
from  Latin  and  German  authors,  and  also  an  outline  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Homer  and  Demosthenes.  These  un- 
finished remains  show  with  what  care  Mr.  Homer  had  studied 
his  favorite  Greek  authors. 

Injooking  over  the  sermons  in  this  volume,  we  are  struck 
with  the  variety  of  their  subjects  and  their  structure. 

Evangelical  truth  is  presented  more  or  less  distinctly  in  all, 
yet  in  almost  as  many  varied  forms  as  there  are  discourses. 
Mr.  Homer  did  not  run  his  sermons  into  the  same  mould. 
He  did  not  derive  from  every  text  a  proposition  and  proceed 
to  prove  it,  and  then  deduce  inferences.  His  mode  of  dis- 
cussion varied  with  his  subjects.  Whether  he  describes 
"  the  character  of  Pilate,"  or  of  Enoch,  or  of  **  the  almost 
Christian,"  or  of  "  the  Judge  of  the  world,"  or  whether  he 
discusses  "  the  influence  of  familiarity  with  truth  upon  the 
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sinner/'  or  the  '^  responsibility  of  a  man  for  his  influence 
over  others,"  or  '*  the  extent  and  broadness  of  the  divine 
law,"  or  "  the  connection  between  Christianity  and  the 
social  affections ;"  or  whether  he  urges  "  the  duty  of  imme- 
diate obedience  to  the  divine  commands,"  he  adopts  a  method 
well  suited  to  the  subject.  Had  he  preached  for  many  years, 
no  wag  would  have  been  able  to  exercise  his  wits,  at  the 
announcement  of  the  text,  by  anticipating  the  preacher's  out- 
line, and  by  fitting  a  set  of  stereotype  phrases  as  the  ''hooks 
and  eyes"  to  a  well  known  series  of  remarks  appended  to 
that  particular  verse. 

One  variety  only  is  wanting  in  these  sermons — it  is  that 
which  has  no  plan.  Mr.  Homer's  sermons  always  have 
method  and  point.  He  is  not  confined  to  the  textual,  topical, 
or  expository  method,  but  uses  all  of  these  modes  on  appro- 
priate occasions.  The  following  is  ihe  outhne  of  a  dis- 
course on  Maltthew  xi :  29.  If  we  are  correctly  informed, 
this  sermon  was  projected  and  finished  in  a  single  day — 
but  this  fact  would  not  have  been  conjectured  by  the 
reader.  The  outline,  we  think  singularly  neat  and  striking. 
"  The  passage  invites  us  to  look  upon  Christ  in  four  seve- 
ral aspects :  L  As  a  master,  in  tne  services  he  enjoins  : 
*  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.'  H.  As  a  teacher :  *  Learn  of 
tne. '  HL  As  an  example  :  *  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.' 
IV.  As  a  refuge  from  sorrow  and  sin  :  *  Ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.'  "An  ambitious  preacher  might  have 
despised  this  textual  arrangement  as  an  insufficient  frame- 
work for  the  exhibition  of  profound  remarks,  and  of  fine- 
spun speculations,  but  Mr.  Homer  was  free  from  this  affec- 
tation of  greatness.  On  other  occasions,  as  in  the  sermon 
on  the  extent  of  the  divine  law,  for  example,  he  shows  that  he 
•can  form  a  plan  of  great  compactness  and  strength,  every 
part  of  which  is  subservient  to  the  single  point  in  view,  in 
which  nothing  is  superfluous,  and  nothing  omitted  that  is 
necessary  for  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Homer  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  fi^ratify  those  "who 
would  like  no  more  variety  than  depravity  and  election  to- 
day, election  and  depravity  to-morrow."  His  range  of  topics 
he  believed  to  be  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Great  Teacher.  A 
considerable  space  in  these  sermons,  is  allotted  to  the  social 
affections.  Tneir  insufficiency  as  a  substitute  for  holiness  is 
faithfully  pointed  out,  and  the  importance  of  their  due  culti- 
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Tation  is  urged  upon  tbe  religious  professes.  The  autlior 
wouM  have  nis  hearers  embellish  their  piety  with  all  the 
charms  of  a  sanctified  social  influence.  He  was  no  advocate 
for  that  sort  of  religion  which  can  leave  men  tinamiable^ 
rough,  and  repulsive  in  theur  cbiracter.  Still  less  could  be 
endure  '^flagrant  instances  of  criminality  in  the  cburdi  and 
the  ministry,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  one  can  be  a  good 
Christian  and  a  very  bad  man.'*  The  orthodoxy  that  did  not 
make  men  even  moral,  could  never  receive  his  sanction.  Hi» 
sense  of  honor  was  delicate,  and  it  wes  excited  to  shuddering 
by  any  instance  of  meanness,  of  indelicacy,  of  ingratitude, 
of  what  often  passes  among  religious  persons  for  the  most 
trivial  misdemeanor.  Scorning  as  he  did  whatever  was  dis- 
honorable, trained  as  he  had  be^i  from  early  childhood  to 
avoid  every  stain  of  immorality — he  could  not  believe  that 
Christians  might  soil  their  profession  with  open  improprieties. 
His  sermons  urge  the  careful  cultivation  of  whatever  *^  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report.^  The  requisitions  of  elevated 
morality  as  weff  as  '*  the  doctrines  of  srace,"  were  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ministrations.  Purity  of  liife  as  well  as  accuracy 
of  belief  was  enforced  in  his  sermons. 

These  sermons  show  that  their  author  had  formed  a  method 
of  preaching,  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he  had  studied  some  of  the 
best  models.  One  might  conjecture^  that  he  had  read  vrith 
admiration  the  pages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  he  was  not 
iffnorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  Prof  Tholuck's  sermons,  and 
that  he  had  learned  from  Demosthenes  to  proceed  with  direct- 
ness and  strength  to  the  point  before  him.  Yet  he  was  no 
copyist.  If  he  examined  the  best  models,  it  was  to  select 
from  them  the  traits  which  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  own  model.  He  would  only  have  been  trammelled 
by  the  help  of  a  pattern  for  imitation.  His  own  active  and 
full  conceptions  would  have  overflown  the  channel  thus  pro- 
vided for  them.  Whatever  ground  there  may  be  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Knox*  of  the  preaching  of  bis  day — **There 
is  no  spirit  in  it.  It  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  intellectual 
pumping :  there  is  no  gushing  from  the  spring,"  this  can- 
not be  said  of  the  sermons  c/^Mr.  Homer.    They  are  as 
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far  as  possible  from  bearing  this  negative  character.  The 
gush  of  thought  and  feeling  is  one  of  their  prominent  fea- 
tures. They  are  the  fresh  and  racy  productions  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  independent  mind. 

These  sermons  are  characterized  by  superior  chasteneas 
and  elegance  of  style. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  sermons  that  inculcate  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross  in  language  of  classic  purity.  If  these  doctrines 
need  not  the  dress  of  a  polished  diction  to  set  off  their  powers, 
is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  invested  in  the  best 
dress  which  the  store-house  of  our  language  furnishes  ?  We 
have  read  sermons  in  which  the  attractions  of  style  were  em- 
ployed with  too  great  success,  to  exhibit  a  system  of  faith 
not  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  a  redeeming  Saviour.  When 
we  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  or  Dr. 
Channing,  the  pleasure  imparted  by  the  elegance  of  their 
style  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity.  We  feel 
not  this  difficulty  in  reading  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer.  A 
few  out  of  many  selections  that  might  have  been  made,  may 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the4ieauty  of  Mr. 
Homer's  style. 

"  Contrast  the  humblest  saint,  who  comes  from  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  to  heaven  with  the  highest  archangel,  who  minis- 
ters before  the  eternal  throne.  He  glorious  in  holiness,  splen- 
did in  beauty,  terrible  in  power !  We  would  not  diminish  the 
height  of  his  elevation,  or  impair  the  lustre  of  his  crown. 
But  who  is  this  that  comes  toil-worn  and  timid  from  terres- 
trial stragglings,  and  upon  whose  unprepared  vision  the 
glories  of  the  upper  world  are  bursting  in  their  full  effulgence. 
That  song  of  angels  which  ceases  neither  day  nor  night — we 
would  not  detract  from  its  harmony  or  its  significance.  '  Holy, 
holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  plea- 
sure they  are  and  were  created.'  Verily  the  majesty  of  the 
invisible  is  deserving  of  such  homage  ;  and  the  wonders  of 
creation,  even  of  old,  waked  into  melody  the  sons  of  God, 
when  with  the  morning  stars  they  shouted  and  sang  together 
for  joy.  Yet  there  is  a  song  more  rapturous  and  elevated, 
0«eh  as  breaks  from  the  lips  of  the  new  inmate,  and  is  echoed 
by  the  sympathetic  choir  of  the  saints,  until  all  heaven  rings 
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with  the  gladsome  acclamation,  '  Worthy  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  for  he  ha^  redeemed  me  by  his  blood.'" — pp. 
198,  199. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  a  sermon  in  which  "  the  supe- 
riority of  the  saints  to  angels"  is  advocated.  We  thought  tnat 
Pay  son  had  exalted  our  nature  to  a  lofty  rank,  when  he  contend- 
ed for  "  the  equality  of  men  with  angels."  Mr.  Homer  ad- 
vances redeemed  man  to  a  still  higher  grade. 

A  sermon  on  the  connexion  between  Christianity  and  the 
social  affections,  contains  the  following  contrast : 

**  Go  back  to  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  before  the  light 
of  our  religion  had  dawned  upon  the  world.  Many  a  bright 
spot  shall  you  find  in  the  moral  waste.  Many  a  city  where  " 
art  has  lavished  her  most  gorgeous  treasures,  and  learning 
has  reared  her  proudest  seats.  You  shall  find  there  the  taste 
of  the  architect  in  marble  columns,  gracefully  carved  cornices 
and^majestic  temples  that  rear  themselves  towering  and  queen- 
like You  shall  find  there  the  skill  of  the  sculptor  in  the  accurate- 
ly chiseled  proportions  of  that  chief  earthly  beauty,  the  human 
form.  You  shall  enter  suburban  groves,  and  listen  to  philoso- 
phy in  her  most  inspired  lessons,  and  poetry  in  her  most 
winning  strains.  You  shall  be  surrounded  by  every  thing 
outward  that  speaks  of  elevation  and  refinement.  But  when 
you  penetrate  the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  when  you  look  for 
the  happiness  of  a  pure  and  holy  fireside,  the  light  that  is 
in  them  has  become  darkness,  and  how  great  is  that  darkness." 

"Follow  the  influence  .of  Christianity  during  the  ages 
since  its  origin,  and  you  will  find  the  nature  of  the  case  mate- 
rially changed,  yet  leading  to  the  same  result.  Now  religion 
and  refinement  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  All  that  is  splendid 
in  art  becomes  consecrated  to,  or  is  consecrated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  Painting  and  sculpture  expend  their  choicest 
workmanship  on  the  subjects  of  the  bible,  and  the  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  arched  galleries  and  the  frescoed  ceiling 
become  vocal  with  the  praises  of  God-  And  it  seems  as  if 
the  social  refinement  of  Christianity  attracted  to  its  own  ser- 
vice the  genius  and  taste  of  man  as  eminently  harmonious 
with  its  spirit." — pp.  305,  and  806. 

The  discourse  from  which  this  is  taken,  abounds  with 
strains  equally  beautiful.  A  minister  who  heard  this  sermon 
speaks  thus  of  the  impression  it  made.     "  The  whole  effect 
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was  most  delightful.  Strangers  pronounced  it  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  sermonizing,  i  think  that  the  service,  taken  as 
a  whole,  was  one  of  the  most  beautifully  impressive  which  I 
ever  attended.  In  contrasting  it  with  my  own  performances, 
I  felt  strongly  incUned  to  give  up  the  clerical  profession.'' 
p.  315. 

Here  we  find  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Christian  system, 
embellished  with  a  dress,  that  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  best  habiliments  of  an  erroneous  belief. 
Had  the  author  lived  to  develope  his  powers  more  fully,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  best 
vnriters  of  the  age.  The  fourteen  sermons  in  this  volume 
were  the  productions  of  a  youthful  ministry.  We  know  not 
where  to  look  for  as  many  sermons,  all  from  the  same  source 
and  all  presenting  better  specimens  of  correct,  chaste, 
classical,  elegant  English,  than  have  been  produced  by  Mr. 
Homer,  at  the  age  oi  twenty-four.  Perhaps  the  sermons  of 
Mr.  Melville  ought  to  be  excepted  in  this  remark,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  even  they  should)  be  made  an  exception. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  remarkable  also  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  author  illustrates  religious  'truth.  He 
was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  a  languid  and  bare  utterance 
of  Chnstian  doctrines.  Nothing  short  of  a  vivid  and  impres- 
sive exhibition  xould  satisfy  him.  His  active  mind  brought 
illustrations  from  every  quarter. ,  Unlike  those  who  are 
shocked  at  every  allusion  in  a  sermon,  not  drawn  from  the 
scriptures,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  obtain  illustrations  from  any 
respectable  source.  He  recognized  no  narrow  tabooed 
ground  to  which  the  preacher  must  be  restricted.  Sometimes 
classic  lore  is  made  to  subserve  his  purpose.  Historical 
facts  are  pressed  into  his  service.  Passing  events  of  local 
dr  of  general  importance  he  seized,  as  the  Great  Teacher 
oid,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  his  appeals  with  fresh  inter- 
est. The  lamented  loss  of  his  «arly  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  ill-fated  Lexington,  furnishes  two  difierent  illustrations 
well  suited  to  give  force  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats. 
The  stores  of  his  own  fancy  contributed  their  share  to  the 
elucidation  of  truth  ;  and  the  facts  of  scripture  history  were 
brought  forward  in  a  striking  manner,  while  he  employs 
freely  the  aid  of  diversified  illustrations,  he  does  not  use  them 
in  the  unhewn  shapes  in  which  he  may  happen  to  find  them. 
They  are  first  fashioned  into  forms  of  >eauty  in  which  you 
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do  not  recognize  the  rough  original  without  some  diflSculty. 
They  are  made  ornamental  gems  before  they  are  inserted  in 
the  structure.     "  Nihil  tetigit,  quid  non  omavitj* 

Mr.  Homer  seems  to  have  believed  what  all  preachers  do 
not  understand— rthat,  if  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  are  to 
be  of  any  avail,  they  must  secure  a  hearing.  Accordingly, 
he  made  his  sermons  attractive  by  the  aid  of  graphic  illustra- 
tions. To  the  want  of  this  trait  in  the  French  pulpit,  Dr. 
Wiseman  attributes  some  of  the  most  deplorable  results. 
**  The  reason  why  infidelity  proved  so  mischievous  in  France 
during  the  last  century,  was,  that  its  emissaries  presented  it 
to  the  acceptance  of  tne  people,  tricked  out  with  all  the  tin- 
sel ornaments  of  a  mock  science ;  because  they  dealt  in  il- 
lustration and  in  specious  proofs  drawn  from  every  branch  of 
literature  ;  because  they  sweetened  the  edge  of  the  pcrisoned 
cup,  with  all  the  charms  of  an  elegant  style  and  lively  com- 
position ;  while,  unfortunately,  they  who  undertook  to  con- 
fute them,  with  the  exception  of  Guen6e,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  dealt  in  abstract  reasoning,  and  mere  didactic  demon- 
stration.^* A  complaint  like  this  cannot  be  brought  against 
Mr.  Homer's  prcacning. 

These  sennons  contain  sketches  of  remarkable  power. 
From  a  discourse  in  which  **  the  extent  of  the  divine  law"  is 
described  in  a  mode  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  far 
more  experienced  preacher — the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen 

"  Time  is  one  of  the  chief  limits  to  the  operation  of  a  hu- 
man code.  The  reaper,  in  his  flight,  cuts  down  the  tares  as 
well  as  the  wheat,  and  the  vices  of  men  with  their  virtues  are 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  years.  Human  law  too,  cannot  reach  be- 
yond the  present  life.  The  capital  offender  may  anticipate 
the  sword  of  justice,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
and  his  lifeless  frame  hanging  suspended  from  the  grate  of  his 
cell,  or  dashed  against  its  granite  walls,  becomes  a  ghastly 
mockery  of  the  court,  and  seems  to  proclaim  in  sepulchrU 
tones,  *Iam  beyond  your  power  now.'  The  waiting  execu- 
tioner cannot  call  back  the  suspended  animation,  and  the 
sheriff  must  knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  dead. 


Lect.  on  Science  and  Rev.  Religion,  p.  398. 
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^But  not  80  the  dirine  hiw.  It  is  not  subject  to  tlie  muta- 
tions of  time.  Go-existent  with  the  Deity  who  is  its  great 
administrator,  its  broad  sweep  is  from  eternity,  into  eternity, 
through  eternity.  The  same  yesterday,  to.day,  and  forerer, 
it  brings  up  the  crime  of  a  century's  growth,  as  if  it  were  but 
a  moment  old.  Its  action,  like  the  being  of  God,  is  an  eternal 
now  ;  and  upon  the  guilty  it  has  its  eye,  erer  with  the  same 
fixed  gaze.  He  may  hurry  into  forgetfulness  of  himself  and 
all  around  him,  but  the  eye  is  there  still.  Sometimes  in  this 
life  it  will  begin  the  work  of  retribution,  and  kindle  the  ftames 
of  conscience  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  present  and  liying  hell, 
but  its  grand  sphere  is  in  eternity,  where  the  spirit  is  left  bare 
to  its  searching  gaze,  to  the  recollection  of  past  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  present  guilt,  compelled  to  hear  the  constant 
mandate  to  do  right ;  yet  as  often,  of  its  own  free,  evil  nature, 
drawing  back  to  do  wrong,  and  withering  under  that  same  eye 
which  blazes  on  forever  and  ever  and  erer." — pp.  327,  and  328. 

A  sermon  on  the  character  of  Pilate  evinces  careful  re- 
search and  great  skill  in  moral  dissection.  The  vacillation 
of  the  Roman  Procurator  is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand. 
The  following  passage,  while  it  evinces  the  author's  fondness 
for  tlie  rich  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  shows  that  heoaiffht  him- 
self have  well-nigh  risen  to  the  splendid  imagery  and  elegant 
diction  of  this  modem  Chrysostom. 

"  So  have  we  seen  one  upon  a  rock,  with  the  sea  circling 
his  tabernacle  and  crossing  his  pathway,  and  even  calling  to 
him  as  with  a  mother's  voice  ;  and  the  tide  and  the  waves  ever 
gain  upon  him,  and  already  presume  to  touch  with  their  damp 
breath,  the  lower  fringes  of  his'garment,  and  it  is  only  by  one 
desperate  exertion  that  he  can  clear  the  flood,  and  rest  him- 
self above  and  beyond  its  gaping  mouth — but  still  he  hesi- 
tates, and  calculates,  and  edges  along  his  little  island,  and 
looks  over  his  shoulder  at  the  advancing  billows,  as  if  asham- 
ed to  turn  his  back  on  danger,  and  all  the  while  the  surges 
boil  more  furiously,  and  the  ground  grows  slimy  beneath  his 
feet,  and  by  and  by,  the  wet  spray  touches  his  forehead  ;  but 
still  he  pauses,  and  doubts,  and  edges  along,  till  the  irritated 
sea  pours  over  him,  and  he  goes  to  be  seen  no  more.  How 
strikingly  did  this  weakness  and  irresolution,  this  dallying 
with  duty,  this  shuffling  of  responsibility,  this  edging  along 
upon  the  rock,  instead  of  leaping  to  the  shore,  seal  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  governor.    Oh !  had  he  but  boldly  responded  to 
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that  look  which  the  Saviour  gave  him,  had  the  majesty  of  the 
old  Roman  looked  out  at  his  eye  as  he  proclaimed  the  inno- 
cence of  the  victim,  had  he  that  moment  laid  down  unhesitat- 
ingly the  parley  with  conscience,  all  would  have  been  well.'* 
pp.  269,270. 

One  more  specimen  of  powerful  description  is  taken  from 
a  sermon  which  treats  of  Christ  as  the  judge  of  the  world. 
The  author  loved  to  dwell  on  the  fraternal  relation  of  the  Sa- 
viour to  man.  Though  he  had  no  sympathy  with  "  an  effem- 
inate theology,  which  leaves  no  room  for  the  inflexible  jus- 
tice of  God,"  he  felt  at  liberty  to  insist  much  upon  the 
point  that  Christ  is  our  brother.  In  showing  that  the  Judge 
of  the  world  will  sustain  to  us  this  relation,  he  introduces  the 
following  sketch. 

**  My  hearers,  have  you  ever  been  in  court  when  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  a  (Criminal  ?  As  you  fixed 
your  eye  on  the  cold,  rugged  visage  of  the  condemned,  and 
marked  his  unmoved  posture  and  his  iron  mien,  you  doubted 
if  a  human  heart  could  be  beating  there  Perhaps  a  quick 
flush  passed  over  his  features  as  the  word  of  death  reached 
his  ear,  and  then  all  was  calm  and  cold  again.  But  when  you 
gazed  on  the  streaming  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  saw  his  vener- 
able frame  agitated  and  quivering  under  the  awful  responsibili- 
ty  of  his  mission ;  when  you  heard  the  choaked  ejaculation, 
*  May  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  your  soul,'  you  felt 
that  there  was  new  power  in  the  law,  shining  through  the 
tears  of  a  man,  and  speaking  in  his  tremulous  voice.  Just  so 
will  it  be  with  our  final  judge.  The  S5rmpathies  of  humanity 
shall  be  conspicuous  even  in  his  severest  maledictions.  The 
joy  of  a  man  swells  in  his  bosom  at  each  act  of  faith  and  peni- 
tence he  reads  in  the  record  of  his  chosen,  and  his  voice  sings 
for  gladness  at  each  new  welcome  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father.  And  those  who  go  away  forever  from  his  presence, 
shall  remember  the  paternal  tones  with  which  he  pronounced 
their  doom  ;  and  amid  the  dark,  lonely  caverns  of  their  exile, 
no  sound  is  sadder  than  that  which  follows  the  soul  from  the 
judgment  scene, — *  He  that  did  eat  bread  with  me,  has  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me.' " — p.  225. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer  are  not  faultless.  Critical 
severity  might  expose  the  imperfect  structure  of  two  or  three 
of  his  sentences — or  the  frequency  of  exclamations — or  the 
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occasional  straining  of  a  metaphor — or  the  diluting  diffuse- 
ness  of  some  passages ;  but  these  blemishes  are  easily  ovet- 
looked  amid  the  blaze  of  great  and  varied  merits.  They 
would  have  been  removed,  doubtless,  by  his  own  hand,  had 
he  revised  the  sermons  for  the  press. 

We  may  ad(J  that  it  Was  the  good  fortune  of  these  sermons 
to  be  delivered  in  a  style  of  impressive  elocution.  It  was 
OUT  privilege  to  be  present  when  one  of  theni  was  preached, 
and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  author's  power  in  the  pulpit- 
The  effect  of  this  passage  was  peculiarly  great  :  '*  But,  Oh ! 
thou  correct  and  exemplary  citizen,  thou  who  hast  kept  every 
law  in  the  statute  book  from  thy  youth  up,  thou  who  boasted 
thyself  that  thou  hast  never  stood  at  the  criminal's  bar,  or 
turned  pale  at  the  sheriff's  mittimus,  or  shivered  in  the  damp 
walls  of  a  jail,  think  not,  most  perfect  man,  think  not  that 
it  shall  be  so  with  thee  at  the  divine  assize.  Terrible  must 
be  the  reckoning  when  the  weak  *whom  thy  slanderous  or 
angry  tongue  has  wounded,  when  the  ruined  whom  thy 
secret  dishonesty  has  wronged,  when  the  destitute  whose 
wants  thou  hast  slighted,  all  rise  up  as  witnesses  that  thou 
hast  violated  the  great  law  of  love,  that  thou  hast  wronged 
thy  neighbor,  that  4hou  hast  hated  thine  own  mother's  son." 
He  spake  as  one  having  authority,  and  the  hearers  showed 
that  they  felt  the  power  of  eloquence,  by  breathless  awe 
and  solemn  stillness.  What  he  has  well  said  of  the  dramatic 
element  in  pulpit  oratory,  in  a  valuable  essay,  may  be  applied 
to  his  own  rhetorical  power. 

**  The  dramatic  spirit  in  all  its  dealings  with  men  will  turn 
away  from  the  stiff  specimen  picture  hung  up  in  the  garret, 
and  in  the  open  air  will  draw  from  the  breathing  figures  of 
nature.  And  not  content  with  re-creating  the  men  that  had 
been  turned  to  stones,  the  dramatic  preacher  will  invade  the 
very  domain  of  this  granite  Circe,  to  transform  its  stones  into 
men.  Under  his  Ithuriel  touch,  abstraction  becomes  being. 
The  words  dealed  out  to  the  people  are  truths  passed  through 
the  fire  of  life.  Ideas  stand  forth  with  the  breathing  force  of 
objective  realities.  The  lines  of  his  own  experience  blaze 
around  his  thoughts,  and  he  speaks  wkh  the  energy  of  one 
who  reads  his  doctrine  in  the  clear  pages  of  history,  or  the 
burning  revelations  of  prophecy — with  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
from  the  past  and  the  future  gathering  near  to  confirm  with 
trumpet  tone  the  sentence."— p.  150. 
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If  we  have  not  overrated  Mr.  Homer's  attainments  as  a 
preacher,  they  were  truly  eminent.  And  yet  )hky  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  possess  respectabb  ri>iHtiea* 
We  should  explain  the  mystery  of  his  success  by  referring  to 
industrious  exertion  as  the  secret  At  the  early  age  of  seven, 
he  received  private  lessons  in  elocution,  and  thus  acquired  ^ 
akill  in  the  management  of  his  voice.  Through  a  bng  pre? 
paratory  course  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  obtained  sue* 
cessively  the  highest  badges  of  distinction,  at  the  academy, 
the  college,  and  the  theological  seminary.  His  productions 
evince  the  marks  of  indefatigable^  study.  He  had  from  an 
early  period  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  office.  Indus- 
trious toil,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  princijde,  was  the 
secret  of  his  usefulness,  "  the  hiding  of  his  power." 

Mr.  Homer  was  not  one  of  those  defcwrm^i  prodigies  who 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  and  precocious  development  of 
some  single  Acuity.  It  was  rather  to  a  symmetrical  expan- 
sion of  all  the  powers  requisite  in  the  ministry,  that  he  owed 
his  growing  reputation.  It  was  seen  that  bis  mind  could 
think ;  his  imagination,  soar ;  his  heart,  feel.  Over  all  his 
efforts  taste  of  exquisite  delicacy  spread  its  happy  influence, 
and  devotion  to  the  Redeemer's  service,  its  hallowed  charm. 
Rhetorical  power  contributed  its  share  to  his  success.  From 
the  labors  of  one,  thus  happily  qualified  for  his  work,  great 
results  were,  not  without  good  reason,  expected. 

Mr.  Homer  was  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  sacred  office  in  places  replete  with  difficulties.  He  could 
disarm  prejudice  by  a  candid  admission  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples, which  an  advocate  of  Christian  truth  may  well  afford  to 
concede.  He  could  win  the  favorable  regards  of  men  by 
kindness  and  courtesy.  He  could  secure  for  the  most  pun- 
gent  appeals  a  respectful  hearing  by  the  skill,  the  forcible 
reasoning  afld  the  felicitous  illustrations  with  which  they 
were  presented.  His  polished  style  and  ample  scholarship, 
while  they  were  not  ambitiously  displayed,  secured  for  his 
sermons  in  some  quarters  a  degree  of  attention  which  they 
would  not  have  received  had  they  lacked  these  qualities. 
The  fastidious  hearer  could  not  complain  that  his  discourses 
bristled  with  rough  excrescences  and  violations  of  taste,  of 
logic,  and  of  truth ;  or  that  they  were  only  bare  and  bald 
statements  of  useful  common-places.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  they  were  as  well  received  by  the  erudite,  as  if  they 
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were  prepared  only  f^  a  select  few,  they  were  prized  and 
felt  by  those  who  made  no  pretensions  to  literary  attainments. 
Tii9y  contained  so  much  that  was  true  to  nature  ;  his  sketches 
and  itlu6ti>ations  were  so  Tivid  and  life-like  ;  his  appeals  were 
urged  with  so  much  directness  upon  all  his  hearers,  and  came 
home  so  evidently  to  their  bosoms  and  business,  that  the  less 
favored  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  of  his  hearers  could 
not  but  listen  to  him  with  interest. 

The  advocates  of  "  another  gospel"  have  probably  gained 
not  a  few  proselytes  from  the  more  refined  circles  by  the  at- 
tention which  they  have  paid  to  elegance  of  style.  Literary 
taste  has  been  claimed  as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  sect. 
We  are  iar  from  admitting  the  justness  of  this  claim,  and  if 
we  could  admit  it,  we  might  question  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  make  the  literary  polish  of  the  pulpit  a  sine  qtm  non, 
while  the  character  of  its  instructions  is  not  closely  scruti- 
nized— who  would  rather  receive  from  the  highly-finished 
goblet  a  draught  of  poison,  than  the  water  of  life  from  a  plain 
cup.  If  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  classes,  and  if 
ministers  must,  to  some  extent,  *'  become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  it  is  desirable  that  the  wishes  of  the  tasteful  and  eru- 
dite should  be  somewhat  consulted.  It  is  well  that  some 
who  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  should  not  fall  below 
the  highest  range  of  scholarship,  that  may  be  found  amonj^ 
the  teachers  of  self-styled  "  rational  Christians."  Had  Mr. 
Homer's  life  been  spared,  his  ministry  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful even  among  the  most  fastidious  hearers.  Those  who 
recoiled  from  evangelical  truth  in  its  plainer  dress,  might 
have  listened  to  his  attractive  exhibitions  of  the  sentiments 
that  have  incurred  their  dislike.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  amon^  the  more  refined  classes  of  New  England,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  sigh  after  the  true  repose  which  can  be 
found  only  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Their  spiritual  wants  are 
not  relieved  by  the  cold  abstractions,  the  vague  theories,  the 
frothy  sentimentalism,  and  the  clashing  varieties  of  '^anoiher 
gospel."  And  yet  they  remain  under  the  influence  of  un- 
happy prejudices  against  evangelical  religion — the  only  balm 
for  the  wounded  spirit.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if  those 
who  are  in  this  interesting  state,  could  view  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation under  a  favorable  light,  they  would  embrace  it  as  the 
long-sought  relief  of  their  burdened  minds.  Mr.  Homer  was 
one  of  that  class  of  evangelical  preachers  who  are  qualified  to 
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win  a  hearing  for  the  Gospel  from  the  prejudiced,  and  to 
guide  them  to  the  Lamb  oi  God.  It  was  our  hope  that  he 
was  raised  up  to  prove  a  son  of  consolation  to  many  who 
have  been  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  error — to  lead  the  be- 
wildered and  unhappy  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  But  God 
has  transferred  him  to  a  still  nobler  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  untimely  removal  of  one  whose  qualifications  for  use- 
fulness in  the  ministry  were  of  a  high  order,  rs  an  evil  on 
which  the  mind  will  speculate,  and  for  which  it  will  seek  an 
explanation.  In  the  biography,  some  of  the  reasons  that  may 
be  alleged  for  this  dispensation  are  canvassed,  and  we  are 
pointed  to  the  consoling  thought  that  "  a  new  ornament  for 
some  niche  in  the  temple  above"  may  have  been  required. 
We  wish  that  the  writer  had  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
inveigh,  with  all  his  power,  against  what,  we  fear,  has  been 
one  of  the  explanatory  causes  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
church  in  this,  and  in  other  instances — the  development  of 
the  intellectual  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  powers.  This 
insidious  evil  has  been  allowed  too  long  to  make  havoc  of 
some  of  the  best  sons  of  the  church.  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
voice  of  earnest  remonstrance  were  raised  ?  Must  corporeal 
vigor  be  lost  in  the  acquisition  of  mental  power,  and  thus  the 
supporting  frame- work  of  the  indwelling  spirit  be  left  in  a 
shattered  condition,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  action  of 
the  mind  ?  Can  the  intellect  not  take  its  finest  polish  till 
the  muscular  energies  are  worn  out  ?  And  ^hall  its  brilliant 
finish  be  made  thus  the  sure  token  of  an  early  dissolution — 
of  imbecility  or  derangement  ?  Shall  its  richest  lustre  be 
only  "  a  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay?" 

We  cannot  believe  that  theological  study  is  to  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  only  at  the  expense  of  health.  Mr.  Homer 
was  not,  avowedly,  em  invalid  during  his  preparatory  course. 
Indeed  he  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  pangs  of  sickness. 
Yet  we  know  not  but  that  the  comparative  neglect  of  physi- 
cal culture  had  been  long  preparing  the  way  for  the  lamented 
result.  The  intellect  was  matured,  but  the  bodily  powers 
were  not  invigorated  in  proportion.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  were  urged  on  to  more  intense  and  powerful  action, 
while  the  material  fabric  which  was  the  seat  of  action,  was 
left  to,  undergo  weakness  and  decay.  The  scabbard  was  al- 
lowed to  rust  away,  while  the  blade  acquired  a  keener  edge. 
The  result  of  sedentary  habits,  unrelieved  by  sufficient  mus- 
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cular  exertian,  came  at  last  in  accumulated  measure.  The 
laws  of  nature  had  not  been  obeyed.  The  penalty  was  in- 
flicted with  unspaiing  severity.  No  allowance  was  made 
for  purity  of  motives,  for  useful  station,  or  for  brilliant  pros- 

{►ecl&.  Nature  enforced  her  laws  with  unpiiying  sternness, 
ndeed  the  resuk  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  without 
a  miracle.  Mr.  Homer  assumed  the  laborious  toils  of  pro- 
fessional life  at  a  time  when  his  physical  powers  needed  rest 
and  renovation  after  the  confinement  of  several  years  to  a 
student's  room.  Neither  himself  nor  his  friends  knew  how 
unprepared  was  his  debilitated  frame  to  endure  the  labors  of 
the  ministry. 

It  is  easy  to  censure  past  proceedings  when  the  result 
shows  that  they  were  not  wisely  adopted,  and  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  sagacity  to  show,  when  it  is  too 
ble  a  different  course  would  have  been.     ( 
results  of  the  experiment  made  when  Mr 
dained  to  the  pastoral  ojffice,  we  can  now 
cal  energies  were  not  adequate  to  the  task 
work  with  intense  energy,  but  this  fervid  a* 
on  the  approaching  crisis  more  rapidly.    E 
not  made  without  a  degree  of  exhaustion 
ing  which  are  well  remembered  by  those  i 
private  history.     There  is,  we  fear,  in  the 
mer's  death,  some  resemblance  to  those  w 
dred  spirit  in  the  early  bloom  of  his  life — we  refer  to  Henry 
Kirk  White.     What  Southey  has  not  disclosed  on  this  suli- 
ject,  is  made  known  by  an  anonymous  author,  who  claims  to 
know  the  circumstances,  and  whowrrites  as  follows.     "The 
academical  life  of  Kirk  White,  even  when  viewed  through 
the  aflFectionate  narrative  of  his  biographer,  was  only  a  pro- 
longed preparation  for  a  sacrifice.     The  Death's  Head  is  al- 
ways visible  under  the  mask.  .  .  We  read  of  dreadful  palpi- 
tations, of  nights  of  sleeplessness,  so  that  he  went  from  one 
acquaintance  to  another,  implorinff  society,  even  as  a  starving 
beggar  entreats  for  food."  ...  In  another  letter  he  says, 
"  While  I  am  here,  I  am  wretched  ;  the  slightest  application 
makes  me  faint."     And  again — **  I  am  not  an  invalid :  my 
mind  preys  upon  itself, ^^   But  throughout  this  season  of  men- 
tal torture,  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends  was  urging  him 
forward ;  the  worn-out  energies  were  stimulated  into  a  mo- 
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mentaiy  and  unnatural  brightness  ;  the  firp  was  blown  into 
a  vivid  but  quickly  dying  flame." 

"  Melancholy,  alas !  as  was  the  issue  of  his  unhappy  ca- 
reer, it  y^ovld  have  been  incalculably  more  wretched,  if  he 
had  survived.  The  intellect  was  perfectly  exhausted,  the 
very  waters  of  mental  life  were  dried  up,  and  this  creature  of 
lofty  impulses,  of  rare  and  poetical  genius,  of  the  tenderest 
sensibihties,  of  the  most  disinterested  piety,  would  have 
dragged  out  an  existence  of  dreary  barrenness — a  tree  in  its 
early  May,  dead  at  the  top  /"* 

Let  the  student  beware  how  he  neglects  the  laws  of  his 
nature.  The  system  of  grace  does  not  extend  its  remedial 
functions  to  the  wrongs  sustained  by  our  physical  oiganiza- 
tion.  It  matters  not  whether  the  evil  come  as  the  result  of 
design  or  of  neglect,  the  result  is  the  sanie.  Even  devotion 
to  the  Redeemer's  service  will  be  no  shield  against  the 
penalty. 

We  lay  down  the  volume  with  many  thanks  to  the  biogra- 
pher for  the  service  he  has  cojiferred  on  the  public,  by  giv- 
ing a  permanent  form  to  productions  that  would  othexwise 
have  been  preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  those  who  were 
Mr.  Homer's  hearers.  And  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  that 
the  publishers  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  by  the  aid  of  handsome  type  and  good  paper. 


*  Conversations  at  Cambridge,  Lond,  1636.  pp.  48, 49. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

Transcendentalism.     ' 

%  the  Rer.  Noah  Porter,  Jr.,  Pastor  of  the  Cong.  Church,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

What  is  Transcendentalism  ?  This  question  is  often  asked 
by  intelligent  men,  and  sometimes  with  great  earnestness. 
As  the  movement  indicated  by  the  word  is  without  doubt 
extensiyely  to  prevail,  the  question  is  constantly  becoming  a 
question  of  greater  interest,  and  will  force  itself  upon  the  at- 
tion  of  thinking  men  throughout  our  country. 

We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  attempting  to  answer 
the  question — which  we  shall  aim  to  do  with  all  possible 
honesty  and  truth,  and  in  a  direct  and  business-like  manner. 

The  word  Transcendentalism,  as  used  at  the  present  day, 
has  two  applications,  one  of  which  is  popular  and  indefinite, 
the  other,  philosophical  and  precise.  In  the  former  sense  it 
describes  men,  ratner  than  opinions,  since  it  is  freely  extended 
to  those  who  hold  opinions,  not  only  diverse  from  each  other, 
but  directly  opposed,  not  only  in  their  statements,  but  in  their 
bearings  upon  the  most  important  interests  of  man.  In  its 
precise  and  strictly  appropriate  application,  it  denotes  a  class 
of  philosophical  opinions,  concerning  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  our  faith  in  the  world  of  sense, 
and  also  in  those  higher  truths  which  make  us  capable  of 
science  and  of  religion,  those  truths  which  impart  to  our  being, 
as  men,  all  its  dignity,  and  to. our  hopes  and  fears  for  the 
future,  their  interest.  Our  first  concern  wiJl  be  with  the 
term  in  its  looser  and  more  general  sense,  or  rathfer  with  the 
men,  who,  in  current  phrase,  are  called  Transcendentalists, 
And  here  it  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  can  such  a  term  be 
applied  to  them  at  all,  and  especially  with  what  propriety  can 
it  be  used  in  respect  to  those  who  difier  so  widely  in  their 
intellectual  and  moral  position  and  influence  ?  To  this  we 
answer,  that  while  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  bound  to  defend, 
or  even  to  explain  the  popular  use  of  every  epithet,  which 
may  originate  only  in  ignorance  or  confusion  of  thought,  it  is 
yet  more  frequently  true,  that  such  use  is  owing  to  a  sufficient 
reason,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  and  state.     In  the 
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present  instance  this  reason  is  obvious.  Those  called  trans- 
cendentaUsts,  while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  Pantheists  or 
social  Reformers,  receivers  or  rejectors  of  Christianity, 
unitarian  or  evangelical  in  their  views  of  Christian  truth,  and 
in  these  respects,  strangely  unlike,  are  yet,  in  other  points, 
as  strikingly  similar.  These  points  are  their  intellectual  and 
moral  predispositions,  their  favorite  philosophical  and  literary 
authors,  and  of  consequence,  their  general  cultivation  and 
literary  sympathies,  with  k  strong  family  likeness  in  their 
modes  of  thoughtand  expression.  These  striking  and  strong 
affinities  make  them  of  one  school,  and  secure  to  it  its  pecu- 
liar name,  while  within  that  school,  are  heard  the  voices  of 
many  discordant  and  contending  teachers. 

Among  these  we  mention  the  Pantheistic  variety,  with 
whom  the  name  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  too  intimately  connected, 
to  require  that  it  should  be  concealed.  This  school,  though 
not  claiming  to  be  learnedly  or  profoundly  metaphysical,  and 
apparently  despising  the  logical  processes,  the  acute  criticism, 
and  the  scientific  research  of  a  Kant  or  Cousin,  and  in  many 
respects,  not  to  say  in  most,  very  unlike  to  Plato,  do  yet 
follow  in  their  train  and  call  themselves  by  their  name. 
Seizing  upon  a  fragment  of  the  Platonic  or  Transcendental 
formula,  that  the  ideas  which  the  reason  reveals  to  man  are 
objectively  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  subsists  and  pro- 
ceeds, they  boldly  and  dogmatically  affirm  that  these  forces 
constitute  the  supreme  Reason,  that  besides  these  there  is  no 
Deity  ;  that  the  Deity  is  ho  living  person,  no  Eternal  Jehovah. 
These  eternal  and  unchanging  laws,  both  physical  and  moral, 
thus  revealing  themselves  to  man  and  regulating  his  happi- 
ness here  and  deciding  his  destiny  hereafter,  are  the  only 
God  whom  theit  philosophy  acknowledges  or  their  religion 
adores.  This  doctrine  they  propound,  rather  than  prove. 
They  utter  it  forth  with  the  sage  solemnity,  the  authoritative 
wisaom,  and  the  aflfected  phrase  of  the  mysterious  oracle  or 
the  inspired  prophet.  When  ridiculed,  they  will  not  con- 
descend to  retort,  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
dignity  as  prophets.  When  questioned,  they  will  not  give  a 
reason,  but  emit  other  mysterious  utterances,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  of  the  listener,  are  received  either  as  the 
voice  of  divinest  wisdom,  or  the  ravings  of  men  inspired  by 
HO  other  afflatus  than  that  of  their  own  self-complacency. 
Other  peculiarities  they  have  which  are  innocent,  or  rather 
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which  almost  makes  them  innocent,  in  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  word.  They  remove  themselves  from  the  stirring  enter- 
prises and  the  active  benevolence  of  a  bustling  age,  and  can 
find  in  its  science,  its  literature,  and  its  religion,  but  little  that 
suits  their  taste,  or  is  worthy  their  npticQ.  The  transcenden- 
talist,  says  their  master  and  oDracle,  is  content  to  wait  in  si- 
lence and  seclusion  for  an  age  which  shall  be  worthy  of  him- 
self. From  the  past,  also,  he  severs  himself,  by  rejecting  the 
record  of  its  facts,  when  these  facts  contradict  his  philosophy, 
especially  by  denying  the  historic  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  accounting  for  its  miracles,  by  transmuting 
them  into  mythic  arising  out  of  occurrences  not  in  the  least 
supernatural,  and  by  making  Christianity  itself  but  the  highest 
of  all  symbols  of  the  higher  and  purer  Pantheistic  Truth. 
Indeed,  all  past  ages  and  all  by-gone  enterprises,  all  the 
prayers  and  praises,  the  high  aspirations,  the  deeds  of  over- 
coming faith  and  daring  heroism  which  had  distinguished 
the  great  men  of  other  times — all  these  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration only  as  they  faintly  shadow  forth  the  age  which  is 
to  come,  the  times  of  **  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  on  the 
true  foundations  of  Pantheism  in  Theology,  of  mysterious 
enigmas  in  science,  and  of  unnatural  energy  and  affected 
phrase  in  literature.  With  all  these  vagaries,  there  are  in- 
termingled, in  their  writings,  many  just  and  many  striking 
6a3nngs  concerning  man,  many  most  worthy  and  noble  prin- 
ciples in  relation  to  the  aims  of  life  and  follies  of  artificial 
society,  expressed  oftentimes  with  a  delightful  freshness  of 
language.  These  give  to  their  writings  a  high  interest  to 
ardent  and  youthful  minds,  and  to  the  writers  an  influence  that 
has  no  connection  with  the  truth  or  error  of  their  opinions. 
When  this  is  termed  the  Pantheistic  variety  of  the  Trans- 
cendental school,  it  would  be  unjust,  were  the  impression 
to  be  conveyed  to  our  readers,  that  the  dogma  concerning  the 
Deity,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  writings.  It  is  nol 
properly  a  school  in  philosophy,  as  it  is  a  school  in  literature. 
Its  inspiring  genius  is  rather  Carlyle  in  his  criticism  on  books 
and  men,  than  Straus  in  his  mythical  exegesis,  or  Hegel  in 
his  philosophical  chaotics.  And  yet  Carlyle  has  a  system  in 
science,  theology  and  exegesis,  which,  even  if  he  has  not 
dared  to  utter  it  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  to  propound  it  to  his 
teaders,  does  yet  exist  in  its  elernents  and  principles,  and 
ivhich  gives  to  his  writings  their  spirit,  their  meaning,  and, 
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we  fear,  much  of  their  attraction.  We  care  not  to  call  his 
writings  infidel  writings,  or  their  author  a  Pantheist  or  an  un- 
believer. In  a  certain  sense  he  deserves  neither  of  these 
appellations,  while  yet  the  influence  of  his  wrritings  and  of 
the  man  pleases  and  fosters  that  current  of  feeling  which  is 
even  now  pressing  on,  with  St  silent,  yet  deep  and  powerful 
tide,  which  we  call  the  practically  infidel  feeling  of  the  liter- 
ary men  of  the  age.  This  infidelity  is  not  metaphysical ;  it 
does  not  preach  atheism  with  D'Holbach,  nor  Pantheism  witk 
Spinosa,  nor  man's  irresponsibility  with  Hume;  for  meta- 
physics is  not  to  its  taste.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  infidel  exegesis  of  the  German  students  of  the  Scriptures, 
fof  this  is  a  study  which  it  despises.  Nor  does  it  dishonor 
the  moral  efiiects  of  Christian  truth  or  the  record  of  its  reli- 
gious experience,  as  many  an  infidel  churchman  has  done, 
for  even  Carlyle  discourses  of  the  regeneration  of  Cromwell, 
and  with  so  much  earnestness  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
event,  that  many  a  Christian  might  not  see  the  sneer  behind. 
What,  then,  is  it  ?  How  can  it  be  infidelity?  We  reply; 
It  is  natural  theology  without  a  personal  God.  It  is  moral 
philosophy  without  a  responsible  agent.  It  is  Christianity 
without  the  behef  of  its  historic  truths,  actnowledging  some 
of  its  efiects,  even  those  called  spiritual,  yet  without  connect- 
ing them  with  its  facts,  the  government  of  a  Holy  God,  and  the 
redemption  of  a  revealed  Redeemer,  and  the  cleansing  of  a 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  rather  unbelief  than  disbelief.  Subtle, 
refining,  symbolizing  all  living  truths  and  real  facts  into  inert 
and  powerless  mythi,  and  yet  exerting  its  influence  uncon- 
sciously to  the  man  himself.  Let  the  dreamers  of  Oxfoi:d, 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  understand  it  and  ask  themselves, 
whether  Christianity  has  no  work  for  them  to  do,  except  to 
make  her  more  ofiensive  to  such  men,  by  hanging  about  her 
neck  other  mill-stones  than  those  which  have  well  nigh  sunk 
her  already ;  and  whether  the  Church  has  no  demand  for 
them,  except  to  fill  her  courts  with  grotesque  and  chattering 
priests,  and  to  busy  their  brains  with  inquiring  what  are 
the  dimensions  of  that  surplice  which  makes  the  weareir 
most  devout,  and  what  the  size  of  the  cross  upon  the  back  of 
the  priest,  that  leads  the  spectator  most  efiectually  to  put  on 
Christ.  Let  hair-splitting  and  angry  theologians  ask  them- 
selves, whether  Christianity  and  the  Church  had  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  but  to  contract  their  influence,  and  narrow 
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their  minds,  and  exhaust  their  energies.  Amateur  divines 
also,  and  petit  maitres  in  the  pulpit,  may  inquire  with 
profit,  whether,  as  they  have  to  do  with  men,  they  had 
not  best  act  the  part  of  men,  and  arm  themselves  for  manly 
contests. 

As  next  in  order,  we  name  the  Transcendentalists  in  the 
Unitarian  communion,  of  the  different  sorts  of  which  class. 
JUr.  Ripley  and  Mr.  Parker  may  be  taken  as  specimens. 
They  are  not  Pantheists,  and  hence,  deserve  not  to  be  class- 
ed with  Mr.  Emerson  ;  while  they  are  too  decidedly  theolo- 
gians to  be  named  with  Carlyle.  They  take  their  character 
as  a  school,  and  perhaps  their  name,  from  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  Unitarian  connection  they  have  gone  widely  aside  from 
that  exclusive  reliance  on  the  historical  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  those  divines,  and 
have  planted  themselves  on  the  moral  evidence,  not  only  as 
superior,  but  as  supreme  and  decisive.  The  truth  of  its  doc- 
trines and  its  facts,  they  ground  upon  their  fitness  to  the  rea- 
son of  man,  and  only  so  far  as  the  reason  sees  and  feels  them  to 
be  true,  so  far  are  they  to  be  received.  So  also  they  prove 
the  being  of  God,  from  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  our  na- 
ture, rather  than  the  fact  of  his  existence  from  the  visible 
universe,  and  the  principles  of  his  moral  administration  and 
his  own  moral  attributes,  from  the  course  of  his  own  ac- 
tual providence  with  man.  From  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
jected and  labored  to  depreciate  the  only  species  of  proof  for 
the  Christian  system,  which  Unitarians  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  acknowledge,  they  have  seemed  to  many  Unitarians  of 
the  older  stamp  to  be  no  less  than  rejectors  of  the  system, 
and  their  principles  have  been  called  "  The  latest  form  of  In- 
fidelity." 

In  the  writings  and  general  course  of  thought  of  some  of 
them,  there  is  certainly  much  to  approve,  and  we  cannot  but 
hail  that  distinct  recognition  which  they  allow  to  the  facts 
of  Christian  experience,  and  to  its  authority  and  importance 
in  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  the  honor  which 
they  gjve  to  man's  moral  nature, — the  greatness  of  its  wants, 
and  the  greatness  also  of  the  change  within  which  it  must  ex- 
perience— 10  be  the  omen  of  a  purer  theology  and  a  more 
spiritual  religion.  As  far  as  they  constitute  reason,  the 
voucher  for  all  truth,  both  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Theolo- 
gy, so  that  of  truths  that  are  within  her  province,  none 
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are  to  be  received  to  which  she  does  not  consent — and  of 
truths  but  partially  revealed,  nothing  is  to  be  believed  which 
plainly  contradicts  her  voice,  and  as  far  also,  as  they  give  the 
highest  place  and  the  most  convincing  energy  to  those  truths, 
which  make  themselves  manifest  to  the  conscience,  so  fttr 
are  they  to  be  commended,  as  holding  truths  and  important 
truth.  But  when  they  exalt  reason  to  the  seat  of  judgment, 
and  flatter  her  vanity  till  she  forgets  the  Umits  within  which 
she  is  competent  to  judge,  and  yields  herself  to  the  pervert- 
ing influences  of  an  evil  heart,  then  do  they  dishonor  the 
truth  which  suffers  by  their  perversion,  and  send  out  the 
words  of  God's  revelation^  a  poor,  tattered  thing  of  shreds 
hod  patches,  stripped  of  its  venerable  authority,  and  robbed 
of  its  aspect  of  benignant  love.  Surely  religion  was  never 
more  dishonored,  under  the  garb  of  philosophy,  than  in  that 
noted  discourse  "  On  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Chris- 
tianity," by  Mr.  Parker,  a  disciple  of  this  school.  All  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  Christian  system,  or  that  could  be 
deemed  such,  has  he  taken  away,  under  the  name  of  the 
Transient,  except  the  name  of  "  the  GaHlean  Youth,"  to  whom 
he  renders  no  higher  honor  than  more  than  one  of  the  English 
Deists  have  done.  Under  the  name  of  "  the  Permanent,*'  has 
he  left  a  poor  caput  mortuum..  which  is  spiritless,  impotent 
and  contemptible.  In  his  own  words,  "  Christianity  is  a 
simple  thing;  very  simple.  It  is  absolute,  pure  morality; 
absolute,  pure  religion  ;  the  love  of  man ;  the  love  of  God, 
acting  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  only  creed  it  lays 
down,  is  the  great  truth  which  springs  up  spontaneous  in  the 
holy  heart — there  is  a  God.  Its  watch-wowl  is,  be  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven.  The  only  form  it  demands  is  a  di- 
vine life,  doing  the  best  thing,  in  the  best  way,  from  the  high- 
est motives ;  perfect  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  God.  Its 
0anction  is  the  voice  of  God  in  your  heart ;  the  perpetual 
presence  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  the  stars  over  our  head ; 
Christ  and  the  Father  abiding  within  us."  Did  not  Tindal 
say  as  much  as  this  in  his  '*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion." Surely  if  the  name  of  a  Christian,  in  its  mosl^supev- 
ficial  meaning,  and  its  largest  extension,  signifies  anything, 
on  the  ground  of  past  or  present  usage,  he  whose  creed  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  ought  not  to  claim  it  to  himself.  This 
is  but  a  more  distinct  and  decided  avowal  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  age.     An  infidelity  that  admits  **  the  moral"  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  system,  but  denies  its  facts  on  earth,  and  the  facts  which 
it  reveals  from,  beaven ;  which  honors  the  regenerate  man, 
but  honors  not  those  truths,  by  the  belief  of  which,  and  those  in- 
fluences by  whose  power  and  aid  his  regeneration  is  secured. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Brownson  might  here  be  naturally  named,  as 
being  himself  a  variety  altogether  peculiar.  But  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  him.  A  preacher  and  a  politician-** 
a  critic  and  theologian — a  determiBcd  reformer  of  all  the 
present  forms  of  society,  and  a  stern  defender  of  the  powers 
that  be— a  vulgar  demagogue  and  a  teacher  of  aesthetics— a 
philosopher  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  experimental  school 
—be  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  who  would  seek  to  por- 
tray him.  As  he  is  manifestly  and  avowedly  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued transition, — in  a  condition  of  perpetually  becoming,  but 
of  never  being — of  unquestioned  vigor  of  intellect,  of  no  ii3erior 
capacity  for  investigation  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sciences — ^possessed  of  surpassing  facility  and  force  in  stating 
and  defending  his  opinions,— we  can  barely  give  his  name  as 
one  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Transceiidentalists,  with- 
out giving  a  history  of  his  past  transformations,  or  venturing 
upon  a  prophecy  of  what  he  is  yet  to  be. 

We  come  nowtospeak  more  at  length  of  those  Transcenden- 
talists,  whoare  known  and  acknowledged  as  men,  strenuous  for 
evangelical  and  spiritual  Christianity.  In  remarjcing  upon 
the  opinions  which  they  hold,  and  the  influence  which  they 
exert,  we  shall  present  certain  suggestions  which  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  who  call  themselves  par  eminence,  spiritual 
philosophers,  and  others  which  are  appropriate  to  the  com- 
mon position  which  we  hold  as  believers  in  the  same  system 
of  Christian  faith.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
Transcendentalists  rather  in  popular  phraseology  and  by  com- 
mon usage,  than  in  the  strict  and  scientific  sense.  Tney  do 
not  profess  to  be  deeply  and  learnedly  metaphysical.  Many 
would  say  of  themselves,  that  they  are  mere  disciples  and 
beginners  in  the  school,  which  yet  they  are  satisfied  is  the 
School  where  truth  is  most  purely  taught.  Others  would 
tell  you  that  they  neither  wish  nor  expect  to  master  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  spiritual  philosophy,  while  yet  they 
know  that  it  is  the  only  philosophy  that  is  the  friend  of  poe- 
try, and  of  noble  sentiment,  and  oi  tme  and  spiritual  religion  ; 
the  fount  of  manly  principles,  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence, 
and  of  pure  and  reverential  worship.    They  point  you  with 
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confidence  to  the  opposing  classes  of  opinions  which  have 
ever  divided  the  scientific  world,  which  are  represented  by 
the  two  great  masters  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  called  after 
their  names ;  and  affirm  that  according  to  the  structure  of 
their  minds  and  the  divinity  or  earthliness  of  their  original 
genius,  and  perhaps  according  to  their  moral  dispositions,  all 
men  have,  and  all  men  must  be  the  followers,  either  of  the 
shrewd,  severe,  and  unbelieving  Aristotle,  or  of  the  divine  and 
believing  Plato.  The  systems  are  contradictory,  and  tend 
to  oppQsite  directions.  The  one  is  earth-bom,  and  has  it« 
sphere  and  its  limits  in  the  understanding^  while  it  tends  to 
sensuality,  selfishness  and  unbelief; — the  other  is  from  hea- 
ven, and  carries  the  soul  upward,  and  in  its  direct  and  remo- 
ter influences,  elevates  the  spirit  above  the  world  of  sense, 
purifies  benevolence,  and  blends  in  delightful  harmony  vrith 
the  faith  and  love  of  the  believer. 

Of  the  prevailing  English  philosophy,  and  of  the  system  of 
Locke  in  particular,  they  express  their  hearty  dislike,  not 
merely  on  account  of  individual  opinions  which  Locke,  or 
certain  of  his  disciples  have  held,  but  because  of  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  its  spirit,  and  its  master  principles.  They 
trace  its  fatal  consequences,  in  the  struggle  which  philosophy 
has  been  maintaining  with  Christian  truth  ever  since  its  pre- 
valence, in  the  enfeebling  and  corrupting  influences  which 
the  sensual  philosophy  has  ever  imparted  to  scientific  theolo- 
gy. They  find  its  appropriate  results  in  the  Soeinianism 
of  Priestly,  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Hume,  and  the  Atheism  of  the 
French  Revolution.  They  regard  with  no  friendly  eye  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  New  England,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
sensual  philosophy,  and  would  substitute  in  its  stead  the  more 
spiritual  Platonism  of  Germany  and  of  a  better  age  in  the 
past.  Our  description  we  acknowledge  to  be  incomplete,  but 
It  will  answer  its  design  if  it  indipates  with  sufficient  preci- 
sion the  class  of  men  of  whom  it  aflirms,  and  with  whose 
spirit  and  opinions  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar.  . 

Others  there  are,  who  are  Transcendentalists,  as  the  re- 
sult of  close  investigation  and  scientific  research ;  and  who, 
while  they  would  consent  to  all  that  is  affirmed  by  their 
brethren,  do  yet  rest  with  firm  conviction  on  their  opinions, 
because,  diS  philosophers^  they  have  proved  them  true.  With 
them,  at  present  we  have  no  concern.  The  arena  of  strictly 
scientific  discussion,  is  the  only  arena  on  which  we  would 
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wish  to  meet  them,  and  the  examination  of  their  principles  of 
science  and  faith,  on  scientific  grounds,  the  only  one  on  which 
we  would  rest  the  question  of  their  truth  or  error.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  considerations  which  we  shall  urge,  will 
not  be  deemed  impertinent,  even  by  them,  in  their  general 
bearings  upon  the  subject. 

Much  is  made  by  the  spiritualists  of  all  classes,  and  most 
of  all  by  those  who  are  now  before  us,  of  the  inevitable 
necessity  by  which  all  those  who  attempt  to  philosophize, 
become  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians,  whether  the  cause 
is  found  in  their  intellectual  tendencies,  their  moral  disposi- 
tion, or  the  influence  of  favorite  authors.  The  distinction 
between  the  schools  is  represented  as  so  great,  that  the  one 
employs  certain  faculties,  and  appeals  to  their  decision,  which 
the  other  neither  recognizes  nor  believes  to  exist,  that  in  con- 
sequence, the  two  cannot  confer  together,  nor  can  they  com- 
prehend each  other,— *that  the  one  is  the  school  of  science, 
and  the  other  of  empiricism, — the  one,  a  sanctuary  of  faith, 
and  a  temple  of  worship, — the  other,  a  dwelling  place  of  un- 
belief, ana  a  nursery  oi  irreligion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
these  claims  be  admitted  as  true,  they  carry  with  them  the 
moi?t  sweeping  conclusions,  and  give  to  the  spiritualists,  not 
only  the  field  in  arguipent,  but  occasion  for  earnest  and  devout 
attachment  to  their  own  philosophy,  and  for  serious  alarm  at 
the  prevalencjB  of  the  opposite.  Nqr  ought  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  that  much  importance  should  be  attached  by 
them  to  this  general  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  often  used  in 
the  argument. 

It  cannot  be  intended  by  this  doctrine,  merely,  that  there 
was  a  wide  dissimilarity  in  the  intellectual  structure  of  these 
great  philosophers,  nor  that  their  modes  of  announcing  and 
defending  their  doctrines  were  so  unUke,  that  if  they  held 
precisely  the  same  opinions,  one  would  express  them  in  the 
Aristotelian  fashion,  and  the  other  in  the  rlatonic  way  ;  but 
that  the  school  of  the  one  is  a  school  of  scepticism  and  of 
unbelief— while  the  other  is  a  nursery  of  faith  and  devotion  ; 
that  the  one  invests  the  mind  with  the  mists  of  error,  and 
perplexes  it  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  doubt,  while  the  other 
causes  it  to  breathe  the  pure  ether,  where  forgotten  truths  of 
heavenly  origin  are  brought  back  to  the  delighted  memory, 
and  the  soul  holds  communion  with  her  divine  original. 

The  former  of  these  opinions — the  one  not  held  by  our 
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spiritu^ists,  we  regard  as  correct ; — the  latter  which  they 
hold  and  propagate,  we  think  is  defective  and  false.  It  is 
defective  and  untrue  in  its  judgment  of  the  two  philosopliers, 
who  are  made  the  representatives  of  the  opposing  systen^s. 
Who  then,  was  Aristotle,  and  who  was  Plato  f  Aristotle  wa« 
a  man  who  thought  severely,  and  expressed  his  thoughts  in 
language,  condensed,  precise  and  purely  philosophical.  Plato 
also  thought  severely,  bat  in  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts, 
presents  processes  rather  than  results, — hence,  in  contrast 
to  Ariatotle,  he  is  diflfuse  rather  than  concise,  suggestive 
rather  than  precise,  rambling  rather  than  condensed,  useful 
rather  in  setting  the  mind  upon  a  course  of  thinking,  thwi 
satisfying  it  at  the  conclusion  by  a  result  briefly  expressed 
and  skilfully  elaborated.  Above  all,  while  Aristotle  is  naked 
and  abstract  in  his  diction,  Plato  is  illustrative,  warm,  and 
poetical,  while  that  of  the  one  is  rough,  often  obscure  and 
always  repulsive,  aiming  to  present  the  thought  alone,  that 
of  the  other  is  wrought  into  the  finest  harmonies  of  a  most 
delightful  style,  which  is  as  clear  as  amber,  and  musical  as 
the  lute  pf  Apollo.  The  one  marches  you  right  on  to  his 
conclusion  ;  and  often  by  strides  so  trejnendous  that  you 
must  follow,  hand  passibus  aquis,  the  other  takes  you  by 
the  hand,  and  leads  you  in  a  devious  way,  now 'along  a  still 
stream,  then  beneath  a  cool  and  balmy  shade,  not  forgetting 
now  and  then  to  try  you  with  a  tangled  thicket,  and  to  perplex 
^ou  with  the  intricacy  of  nice  distinctions  in  the  way — till  at 
ength,  having  carried  you  as  far  as  he  thinks  well  to  do,  he 
leaves  you  to  review  the  way  you  have  gone,  and  to  guess 
out  the  remainder  alone — being  satisfied  with  the  exercise 
which  you  have  received,  and  apparently  having  aimed  at 
this  as  his  only  object.  The  one  seeks  to  grasp  and  under- 
stand all  the  things  that  are,  or  which  have  sprung  from  the 
mind  of  man — the  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, society,  and  education,  the  elements  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  and  subjects  them  alike  loan  analysis  marvellously 
subtle,  and  a  process  that  is  wonderfully  exhausting,  till  he 
arrives  at  conclusions  which  are  admirable  for  the  justness  of 
their  good  sense.  He  seeks  ahke  to  collect  the  facts  which 
were  known  in  natural  history,  then  a  science  in  its  embryo, 
and  discourses  also  in  the  same  calm  and  unpretending  way 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  human  soul.  He 
would  penetrate  all  nature  by  the  searching  eye  of  his  analy- 
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sis,  or  cause  her  to  reveal  herself  in  her  primeval  elements, 
by  the  powerful  solvent  of  his  own  scientific  method.  The 
favorite  field  of  the  other  is  the  moral,  the  religious,  and 
metaphysical — ^into  the  dariter  recesses  of  which  departments 
he  loves  to  penetrate ;  and  having  gone  with  you  to  a  certain 
depth,  he  prefers  then  to  worship,  rather  than  farther  to  ex- 
plore, 10  pause  in  mute  wonder,  or  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
mystery  under  which  he  labors,  by  some  splendid  and  lofty 
my  thus,  or  ornate  and  finished  description.  Hence,  his  doc- 
trine of  truths  forgotten  in  a  former  state,  but  recalled  in  this, 
of  men  confined  in  a  cave  to  the  view  of  their  own  shadow, 
as  cast  by  the  light  above  upon  the  farthest  wall,  of  the  chariot 
drawn  by  unequal  steeds,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes  taken  by 
his  n!ore  devout,  not  to  say,  credulous  disciples,  in  a  sense 
somewhat  more  scientific  than  the  master  designed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  contrasts  between  these  venerable 
masters  of  Grecian  science.  Opposite  in  many  intellectual 
•haracteristics,  aind  fitted  by  their  modes  of  instruction,  and  the 
intellectual  training  which  they  impart,  to  produce  philoso- 
phers who  will  differ,  and  that  most  widely,  but  still  in  no 
sense  deserving  to  be  set  over  against  each  other,  the  one  as 
constituting  the  school  of  empiricism  and  of  lanbehef,  and 
the  other,  that  of  science  and  of  faith. 

Rather  should  we  style  them,  the  one,  the  imaginative  and 
mythical  school,  the  other,  the  analytic,  and  we  will  not  yet 
say,  the  more  purely  philosophical.  We  crant  also,  that  each 
have  their  peculiar  exposures  to  error, — that  while  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  is  to  deny  that  to  exist  which  does,  in  fact-^that 
of  the  Platonist  is  to  bring  into  being  that  which  is  not ;  in  a 
word,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  one  is  unbelief,  that  of  the 
other,  is  idolatry  and  superstition.  Which  is  the  biore  hos- 
tile to  science  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  Which  is  the 
more  a  foe  to  true  religion,  it  wouldJbe  hard  to  decide.  The 
spirit  of  both  is  equally  a  spirit  of  science  and  of  faith. 
Yet  the  Aristotelian,  often,  when  he  has  arrived  at  a  great  first 
truth, — ^principium  et  fons  congnoscendi, — deems  it  impor- 
tant to  survey  it  with  a  more  careful  exactness,  and  to  test 
the  certainty  of  its  being  one  of  the  truths,  for  which  faith 
alone,  or  rather  intuition,  must  vouch,  or  whether  it  is  sus*- 
ceptible  of  a  still  nicer  division.  As  the  naturalist,  when  the 
nucleus  of  the  crystal  has  been  uncovered,  and  presents  its 
brilliant  surfaces  to  his  view,  still  must  search  for  a  nevir 
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cleavage,  till  he  sometimes  batters  its  fiedr  face  with  his  chisel, 
or  it  breaks  in  pieces  mider  his  hammer,  so  does  the  analyti- 
cal philosopher,  with  the  primal  elements  of  knowledge — 
either  refining  them  till  they  cease  to  be  objects  of  faith,  or 
denying  that  any  can  be  attained  on  which  the  mind  may 
fasten.  So  did  Hume  ;  and  others  besides  him  have  thus 
destroyed  the  elements  which  hiake  possible  either  science 
or  faith.  Hum^  was  altogether  an  Aristotelian,  it  is  true, 
but  the  results  to  which  he  arrived  are  in  no  sense  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  only 
their  possible  perversion. 

The  Platonist  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  exposures.  From 
his  disposition  to  believe  rather  than  to  question,  to  wonder 
or  worship  rather  tlian  to  analyze,  he  receives  as  g^heral 
laws,  and  primal  elements,  those  facts  which  a  closer  exami- 
nation would  lead  him  to  refer  to  a  law  still  more  general. 
He  in^poses  upon  himself,  as  facts,  the  merest  figments  of 
words.  He  multiplies  first  truths,  and  thus  destroys  the 
simplicity  of  science,  and  does  dishonor  to  the  simpli- 
city of  nature.  So  also,  through  his  fondness  for  certain 
mysterious  entities,  which  he  calls  ideas,  is  he  tempted  to 
render  them  a  vague  and  almost  idolatrous  worship,  to  sub- 
stitute them  as  objects  of  love  and  honor,  in  the  stead  of  his 
brother-man,  and  his  sovereign  God.  Not  unfrequently  does 
he  thus  fall  into  a  demon-worship  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
or  referring  them  back  to  one  grand  idea,  to  bow  before  it,  as 
TO  flrav,  an  entity,  not  personal  nor  yet  material,  not  living  nor 
yet  bnconcious ;  the  supreme,  reason, — ^the  great  idea, — the 
vital  force, — the  fount  of  being, — or  whatever  be  the  name 
«nder  which  he  chooses  to  veil  his  pantheistic  divinity. 

The  different  methods  in  which  the  opposite  schools  use 
language,  has  been  adverted  to  in  passing;  there  are  in  it 
consequences,  which  it  is  much  to  our  purpose  to  notice. 
The  Aristotelian  employs  the  language  of  abstraction,  which, 
though  clear  and  precise,  and  not  without  interest  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  is  yet  the  most  remote  from  the  looser  language 
of  common  life,  and  not  less  unlike  the  diction  of  the  excited 
orator,  or  the  rapt  poet.  He  employs  images  indeed,  but 
they  are  briefly  presented,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  the  scientific  truth,  reflect  a  stronger  light  upon 
the  argument,  and  set  it  forth  in  a  finer  relief.  He  presents, 
from  common  Ufe,  facts  and  illustrations,  but  such  only  as 
carry  the  mind  back  again,  with  a  freshened  interest  to  the 
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truths  which  they  illustrate.  The  Platonist  adopts  with 
freedom,  the  poetical  and  figurative  diction,  and  is  solicitous 
to  avoid  the  lifeless  and  naked  style  of  the  follower  of  Aris- 
totle. Nay,  often  when  the  severest  simj^icity  of  scientific 
statement  is  required,  and  all  the  powers  of  a  strictly  philoso- 
phical expression  should  be  tasked,  he  is  content  darkly  to 
show  forth  what  he  deems  the  truth  by  an  allegory  or  aii 
image,  and  thinks  that  he  has  given  a  triumphant  solution, 
when  he  has  only  hit  upon  a  happy  illustration,  and  covered 
the  knot  of  the  problem  by  a  veil  of  graceful  diction.  Even 
if  the  two  should  possess  the  same  scientific  truth,  and  should 
see  with  a  metaphysical  exactness  equally  nice,  they  would 
adopt  a  method  so  difierent,  and  forms  of  language  so  en- 
tirely unlike,  that  the  truths  propounded  might  seem  scarcely 
the  same.  Then,  too,  the  associations  which  they  awaken, 
the  emotions  which  they  kindle,  the  allusions  in  which  they 
are  at  home,  and  the  nomenclature  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  are  all  so  different,  that  they  often  seem  to  be  com- 
batants, even  when  they  are  fellow-soldiers,  for  the  same 
great  truths.  We  are  quite  certain  that  truths  have  been 
propounded  by  Locke  and  Reid,  on  which  Kant  and  Cole- 
ridge have  prided  themselves  as  peculiar  to  their  own  system, 
and  as  giving  it  an  indisputable  advantage  over  the  opposite 
school.  More  than  one  determined  partizan  of  Coleridge 
has  been  unable  to  see  such  a  truth  in  a  plainer  style  and 
under  a  different  form  of  expression,  through  the  merest 
trickery  of  language,  and  the  splendid  fascinations  of  a  por- 
tico-philosophical diction. 

Indeed,  to  the  spiritualist  of  our  day,  the  naked  and  abstract 
language  of  mental  and  moral  science,  is  most  offensive, 
contrasted  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  his  own  favorite 
authors  and  their  warmer  and  more  moving  style.  He  counts 
it  reason  enough,  for  his  rejection  of  any  writer,  that  his  spe- 
culations are  dead ;  that  they  have  not  that  living  force  which 
of  itself  wakes  up  the  intellect  and  warms  the  heart.  His 
language  of  them  all  is,  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead," 
while  he  directs  you  to  his  own  adopted  teachers,  and  asks 
no  other  reason  for  the  excellence  of  their  philosophy  than 
its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  study  it. 

We  are  not  insensible  tp  the  fascinations  and  the  power  of 
that  style  which  delights  to  invest  some  grand  truth,  concern- 
ing God  or  man,  in  the  splendid  drapery  of*  a  creating  imagi- 
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nation,  and  to  awaken  a  new  and  startled  interest  in  facts, 
over  which  man  is  ever  prone  to  slumber. 

We  do  not  object  that  any  truth  which  deeply  concerns  man 
should  be  presented  by  the  philosopher  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  the  strongest  hold  of  his  faith  and  bis  feelings.  But  it 
should  be  reiKiembered  that  the  attitude  of  the  philosopher,  in 
investigathig  truth  and  announcfaig  to  others  the  results,  is 
jessentially  different  from  that  of  the  meditative  believer,  or 
the  devout  worshipper.  When,  then,  it  is  insisted  that  he 
shall  be  both  at  once,  that  he  shall  use  the  language  both  of 
worship  and  of  science,  the  attempt  is  made  to  combine 
elements  more  unlike  than  oil' and  water.  Let  the  philo- 
sopher use  the  language  of  the  schools,  when  he  is  in  4he 
schools ;  when  he  is  a  poet,  let  him  chant  the  languf^ 
which  the  muses  shall  teach  him  ;  when  he  worships  let  him 

Sray  ;  when  he  summons  his  fellow-roan  from  his  sleep  of 
eath  and  sin,  let  him  startle  him  with  the  awakening  tones 
of  the  prophet.  But  let  every  thing  be*  done  in  its  place,  and 
let  the  language  of  the  place  be  adhered  to.  True  it  is,  that 
much  philosophical  truth  can  be,  and  doubtless  is,  conveyed 
in  a  style  thus  fascinating  to  the  imagination.  It  would  be 
bigotted  folly  to  deny  that  many  profound  observations,  on 
intellectual,  moral  and  theological  science,  on  the  histcwry  of 
opinions  and  of  man  are  thus  presented.  It  is  even  granted 
that  the  entire  circle  of  principles  tliat  are  received  in  meta- 
physical science,  may  be  announced  in  such  language,  and 
there  be  no  important  error.  We  certainly  do  not  value  the 
truth  the  less,  nor  do  we  deny  that  it  is  philosophical  truth, 
because  it  is  presented  in  a  poetical  garb.  We  dfftm  works 
thus  written  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  at 
certain  stages  of  mental  progress,  and  would  recommend 
them  as  of  the  highest  use,  in  awakening  a  philosophical 
spirit,  and  in  calling  into  action  the  reflecting  faculty.  But 
we  must  contend,  the  while,  that  it  shows  a  most  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  real  science  and  the  kind  of 
language  it  demands,  to  suppose  that  such  a  diction  can  be 
employed  in  its  more  refinea  and  attenuated  investigations, 
or  can  express  and  make  permanent  the  results  of  its  more 
refined  analyses ;  that  because  it  can  convey  certain  general 
facts,  concerning  the  soul,  in  its  wants,  and  asphrations,  and 
immortality,  that  it  can  name  all  its  powers,  and  allot  their 
functions,  and  distinguish  between  false  and  sound  logic,  and 
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make  new  investigatrons,  and  leave  the  results  graven  on  the 
page  of  science,  in  distinct  and  legible  characters,  for  coming 
generations.  It  is  more  bigotted  still  to  demand  that  no  other 
than  a  style  so  unnatural  shall  be  employed,  and  to  be  inca- 
pable of  discerning  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  a  Locke  or 
Reid,  the  truth  Uiat  sparkles  and  entrances  as  uttered  by 
Coleridge  or  Cousin,  And,  yet,  if  all  this  were  understood 
as  it  should  be,  what  an  end  it  would  bring  to  a  vast  deal  of 
fine  writing  about  vital  metaphysics,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy,  and  the  blight  which  the  common  philo- 
sophy breathes  upon  the  life  of  faith. 

We  are  far  from  defending  the  homely  diffuseness,  and  the 
loose  inconsistoncies  of  Locke  and  certain  of  his  English 
followers,  and  farther  still  from  expressing  any  complacency 
in  that  hardest  of  all  metaphysical  styles,  the  ungraceful  and 
untutored  diction^  of  the  New  England  metaphysicians.  A 
perfect  philosophical  style  is  not  unsusceptible  of  sparkling 
vivacity  or  of  graceful  ease.  Nor  does  it  entirely  forbid  the 
rising  from  the  even  progression  of  its  ordinary  course  into 
the  excited  ardor  of  lofty  emotion.  Still  it  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  mien  of  science  is  chastened  and 
s^rere,  that  her  distinctions  are  many,  and  to  all  but  her 
devotees,  they  seem  excessively  minute  and  over-refined ; 
that  the  language  which  she  employs  is  not  that  of  ordinary 
life,  and  must  be  a  naked  and  lifelesss  thing  to  him,  who  has 
not  himself  known  the  thoughts  which  the  words  describe. 
When,  then,  the  spiritualist  will  have,  no  other  than  what  he 
terms  vital  metaphysic*s,  i.  e.,  a  philosophy  which  employs  a 
diction,  which  will  waken  the  intellect  by  its  electric  impulses, 
and  stir  the  emotions,  and  is  in  no  way  contrasted  with  a 
style  that  is  concerned  with  the  realities  of  nature,  rather  than 
the  names  of  science,  he  demands  an  impossibility.  He 
even  seeks  an  element,  the  very  presence  of  which  proves 
the  metaphysics  to  be,  at  best,  but  very  general,  and,  perhaps, 
very  superficial  philosophizing.  Science  in  all  her  depart- 
ments, and,  mostof  all,  menial  science,  begins  with  abstraction. 
Her  very  first  effort  is  to  give  generic  names — names  which 
must  be  divested  of  that  interest  which  pertains  to  the  picture 
language  of  the  senses.  As  she  prosecutes  her  work,  one 
of  her  highest  attainments  is  to  keep  to  her  terminology  with 
a  severe  precision,  and  to  guard  it  with  a  determined  caution ; 
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and  on  this  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  her  continued  progress 
and  her  successful  achievements. 

Were  we  in  a  word  to  speak  of  our  spiritualists  as  philo- 
sophers, we  should  say  that  they  are  in  danger,  while  de- 
claiming against  the  superficial  and  sensual  philosophy  which 
prevails,  of  becoming  themselves  more  superficial,  by  adopt- 
mg  the  dicta  of  their  favorite  authors,  with  too  little  severity 
of  thinking  of  their  own.  While  they  claim  independence  of 
thought,  they  may  find  themselves  hanging  with  a  servile  de- 

f)endence  on  the  writings  of  their  own  inspiring  genius,  or 
boking  back  with  an  awful  reverence  on  something  admira- 
bly profound  in  the  past  which  yet  is  in  nothing  admirable 
except  for  its  obscurity.  While  they  propose  to  ihemselva* 
a  course  of  scientific  pursuit  which  shall  be  continually  pro- 
gressive, they  need  to  see  to  it,  lest  they  ape  revolving  in  the 
same  charmed  circle  of  sounding  words^  and  incomprehensi- 
ble y6t  lofty  phraseology,,  and  making  progress  only  as  they  • 
drive  on  in  greater  familiarity  with  the  same  recurring  rouna. 
There  is  a  danger,  lest  interpretation  should  usurp  the  place 
of  reasoning,  and  the  admiration  with  which  they  dwell  upon 
the  mythi  of  Plato,  or  the  effort  with  which  they  labor  to  put 
some  comprehensible  meaning  into  the  sayings  **  hard  to  be 
understooa"  of  Coleridge  or  Schelling,^^  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  clear  yet  penetrating  gaze  by  which  true  science  sees 
into  the  life  of  things,  and  wrests  from  Nature  the  secret  of 
her  mystery.  To  our  view,,  many  of  ihese  professed  spirit^ 
ualists  appear  to  be  an  earnest  group  of  disciples  lingering  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  sciiencft,.  who  are  ever  pointing 
with  a  fervent  admiration  to  the  mysterious  recesses  within, 
and  shuddering  with  a  holy  reverence  at  her  consecrated 
shrines  that  disclose  themselves  in  the  distance  ;  ever  seeming 
to  be  just  about  to  enter,  but  never  crossing  the  threshold. 

We  have  contemplated  the  spiritualists  of  the  day,  so  far, 
as  philosophers.  But  they  present  themselves  in  another  al- 
titude. As  Theologians^they  claim  unquestioned  merits,  and 
an  undisputed  superiority.  "  Our  mode  of  studying  truth/' 
they  tell  us,  "is  not  to  contemplate  her  in  the  lifeless  abstrac- 
tions, or  the  dim  and  dead  conceptions  through  which  alone 
she  reveals  herself  to  the  understanding,  but  in  the  living 
ideas,^  with  which  she  ever  stands  before  the  Reason  in  her 
native  beauty  and  commanding  majesty.  The  arguments  by 
v^hich  we  commend  her  to  others,  are  not  those  which  argue 
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with  the  intellect,  but  those  which  command  the  soul.  We 
wait  not  for  the  slow  and  sceptical  induction  of  the  doubting 
understanding,  but  we  possess  at  once  the  citadel  of  the 
heart.  We  degrade  not  truth  to  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant 
entreating  for  admission,  but  we  gird  her  with  the  armor  of 
a  conqueror.  As  we  believe  that  there  are  mysteries  in 
science,  so  we  are  not  offended  at  mysteries  in  Theology, 
and  they  do  not  awaken  within  us  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween our  philosophy  and  our  faith.  While  the  prevailing 
philosophy  leads  tne  mind  away  from  faith,  ours  carries  us 
to  its  very  borders,  and  easily  blends  with  it,  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  discern  the  line  where  Science  terminates  and  Faith 
begins." 

Natural  Theology,  as  an  independent  science,  with  its  own 
piinciples,  its  laws  of  evidence,  its  cautious  admissions,  in 
short,  in  all  its  researches  concerning  the  being  of  God,  its 
deductions  as  to  the  nature  of  man  and  his  hopes  and  fears, 
uhder  the  light  of  nature,  is  pronounced  a  useless  and  almost 
an  unchristian  science,  as  though  it  cast  implied  dishonor  oa 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to  meet  the  question  of  their  false- 
hood or  truth.  So  also  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  records  of 
science  with  the  page  of  revelation,  is  scouted  as  of  evil  ten- 
dency, as  having  no  other  effect  than  to  place  Christianity  in 
a  false  position,  as  reduced  to  straits  in  h^r  defences,  rather 
than  as  demanding  to  be  obeyed.  All  this  apparatus  of  logic, 
and  this  cautious  nicety  of  investigation,  is  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless.  The  ideas  of  the  soul,  of  immortality,  and  of 
God,  are  made  known  to  the  Reason,  and  the  Reason  com- 
mands the  man  to  receive  them  as  true.  So  also  Christian 
Truth  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  needs  only  to  be  seen 
by  a  spirit  rightly  attuned  to  be  believed. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  this  is  true.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  only  false,  but  fraught  with  evil,  not 
only  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  but  also  to  the  moral 
feelings  and  character.  If  nothing  more  were  intended  by  it 
than  tnat  the  moral  nature  in  man  is  to  be  recognized  in  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  God  and  his  government  over  man, 
and  that  it  should  ever  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  worth,  and  from  it  should  be  drawn  the  most  convincing 
arguments,  in  speculations  as  to  the  light  of  nature,  it  would 
not  only  be  true,  but  truth  of  the  highest  moment.  For  the 
lack  of  this  respect  to  conscience  in  man,  and  to  the  will  of 
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God  as  it  there  reveals  itself,  and  the  demands  of  God  as  he 
thus  makes  himself  heard  in  the  fears  of  conscience  unen- 
lightened, Natural  Theology  has  too  often,  not  to  say  more 
usually,  been  a  barren  and  unconvincing  speculation,  and  the 
defences  of  Christianity  which  rest  upon  it  have  been  tame 
and  powerless  in  their  reasonings,  and  often  impotent  in  their 
appeals.  Speculators  concerning  the  material  works  of  God, 
and  collators  of  evidences  from  profane  history,  have  seemed 
to  reason  as  if  theirs  were  the.  arena  on  which  the  contest 
was  to  be  decided,  rather  than  by  reasonings  concerning  the 
soul  in  its  moral  constitution  and  wants,  and  the  government 
of  God  as  likely  to  meet  its  capacities  and  needs,  and  as  tend- 
ing to  perfect  this  his  noblest  work.  But  we  must  protest 
against  the  conclusion,  that  because  our  reasonings  in  Natu- 
ral Theology  and  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  ought  to  take 
another  direction,  and  to  employ  the  most  effective  arguments, 
that  therefore  we  are  to  cease  to  reason  ;  or  that  because  the 
mind  of  man  will  respond  to  these  truths  when  made  to  see 
them,  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  that  they  be  set  before 
the  mind  by  a  process  of  severe  deduction,  and  driven  home 
by  an  irresistible  logic. 

But  when,  asks  one,  "  Oh,  when  shall  Christianity  be 
regarded  as  proved?  After  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  it 
still  a  question  to  be  debated  ?  Must  it  again  and  again  be 
brought  into  the  lists  by  every  combatant,  who  in  this  way 
aspires  to  a  literary  reputation — who  takes  upon  himself  to 
affect  a  spurious  candor,  and  to  make  unauthorized  conces- 
sions, as  though  the  whole  defence  of  revealed  truth  had  been 
by  the  church  universal  committed  to  his  keeping  ?  How 
long  are  our  young  men  to  be  taught  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  settled — that  all  established  opinions  are  fetters  upon 
the  human  mind,  or  that  a  standing  miracle  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies is  to  be  called  in  question  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion ?  Oh,  when  shall  that  truly  believing  age  fully  come, 
when  we  shall  have  again  a  teaching,  and  not  merely  a  rea- 
soning church — cultivating  a  believing  spirit,  and  laying  so 
deep  the  foundations  of  faith,  that  the  after  structure  of  human 
science  shall  not  disturb  them,  without  wrenching  away  all 
that  imparts  vigor  to  the  intellect,  or  life  to  the  affections  ?"    - 

To  the  tnith  involved  in  these  inquiries  we  heartily  respond 
— in  its  quackery  and  confusion  of  error  with  truth  we  nave 
not  so  entire  a  sympathy.    Never  will  the  necessity  cease 
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for  A  reasoBing  cbuich.  The  laws  of  God's  providence,  the 
conditions  of  man's  probation,  both  lorbid  that  it  should.  So 
long  as  new  minds  shall  come  into  being,  and  myst  go  through 
the  same  struffgle  with  doubt  and  unbelief,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  discipline  and  trial  allotted  to  man's  depravity  and 
weakness,  so  long  will  their  teachers  need  to  meet  them  with 
convincing  logic — so  long  will  their,  sluggish  torpor  need  to 
be  awakened  by  giving  iSe  to  the  intellect,  so  long  will  it  be 
required  to  tear  them  from  their  refqges  of  lies,  that  the  truth 
be  armed  with  convincing  light  and  resistless  energy.  As 
long  as  each  successive  generation  shall  grow  up  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  and  grope  its  way  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  shake  off  the  envelopments  of  its  unexpanded, 
blinded  energies,  into  the  clearness  of  well  established  con- 
victions, and  the  firmness  of  undoubting  faith,  so  long  must 
the  truth  be  sustained  by  argument,  and  that  argument  be 
set  home  to  the  intellect,  and  through  the  intellect  to  the 
conscience  of  man.  Error,  too,  will  be  ever  awake ;  and  if, 
through  a  pious  dread  of  calling  in  question  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  vague  pretensions  of  a  confident  philosophy, 
the  believer  ceases  to  reason,  error  will  not.  The  asjDects 
and  arguments  of  Error  will  change  with  each  changing  age. 
From  each  advancing  science,  from  the  fickle  and  capricious 
phases  of  a  morbid  literary  taste,  she  will  derive  new  argu- 
ments, and  cast  up  new  defences  ;  and  if  Truth  will  only  let 
her  defences  alone,  and  proclaim  herself  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire, she  will  be  as  well  satisfied  as  the  English  are  with  each 
new  issue  of  contemptuous  bravado  from  Pekin. 

Nor  is  it  desirable  that  this  necessity  for  a  reasoning  church 
should  terminate.  When  its  teachers  imagine  that  that  time 
has  come,  then  will  they  sink  into  sluggish  and  animalized 
torpor,  or  bask  in  the  luxurious  sunshine  of  spiritual  quiet- 
ism, or  amuse  themselves  in  literary  trifling,  or  forge  and  hurl 
anathemas  for  those  who  dare  to  knock  about  their  ears  any 
of  the  mistaken  and  defenceless  outworks  of  their  Faith. 
Then,  too,  will  their  disciples  yield  a  supine  and  tame  sub- 
mission to  church  authority,  or  a  lifeless  faith  to  the  dogmas 
of  an  orthodoxy  out- worn  and  dead,  instead  of  resorting  for 
themselves  to  the  living  word,  to  learn  the  will  of  God  from 
his  own  mouth,  not  only  awed  but  quickened  by  the  respon- 
sibility under  which  they  reason,  as  they  know  it  is  for  their 
live«.    The  moment  that  the  church  ceases  to  be  a  reason- 
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ing  church,  that  moment  does  she  cast  forth  the  element 
which  marks  the  character  of  Protestantism.  For  Protestantism 
has  been  what  she  is,  by  her  logical  and  instructive  ministry, 
and  by  the  quickening  energies  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  they 
have  reasoned  out  of  it  to  the  aroused  understandings  of  their 
flocks.  Thus  only  have  they  made  the  people  what  they 
are,  possessed  of  a  manly  growth  and  an  independent  life — 
men  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  them, 
and  in  their  turn  instructors  of  their  own  households,  and  hold- 
ers forth  of  the  word  of  life  unto  all.  The  instant  that  this 
is  to  cease,  and  the  intellect  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught  is  no 
longer  tasked  and  aroused  that  faith  and  hope  may  also  live, 
then  let  him  who  was  appointed  a  teacher  turn  a  priest,  and 
as  the  intellect  is  stupified,  let  him  dazzle  and  amuse  the 
senses  ;  and  in  token  of  the  change  which  is  to  come  upon 
his  flock,  let  him  turn  hi^  back  upon  them  in  the  ministration 
of  the  sanctuary:  Let  those,  also,  who  find  it  easier  to  be- 
lieve, than  to  know  why  they  believe,  and  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  faith  to  others,  rather  by  bold  and  vague  generalities 
than  by  clear  and  progressive  reasonings,  understand  where 
their  affinities  connect  them.  If  they  want  a  behoving  church, 
there  is  one. at  Rome,  with  a  branch  at  Oxford,  which,  the 
last  especially,  grieved  at  the  unbelieving  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  progress  of  reasoning  without,  urges  itself  to 
more  daring  heroics  in  faith,  as  the  rude  and  glaring  light 
drives  into  remoter  darkness  the  birds  of  night,  disturbed  in 
their  dim  retreat.  Nothing  should  be  less  surprising  than 
the  tendency  of  this  undefined  and  morbid  spiritualism,  to 
those  churches  in  which  authority  is  the  prevaiUng  element, 
in  which  faith  is  nourished  rather  by  the  impressive  solemni- 
ty of  sensible  rites,  than  by  that  animated  and  convincing 
reasoning  which  sways  the  man.  It  is  natural  that  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied,  with 
its  morbid  aspirations  after  the  high  and  holy,  and  its  desire 
to  rest  upon  fixed  belief,  without  that  expense  of  thought 
which  the  nature  of  things  requires,  has  led  some  of  its  dis- 
ciples whd  had  been  nurtured  in  a  communion  nnore  purely 
Protestant,  to  seek  a  rest  and  refuge  under  the  authority  of 
prelacy,  where  the  thinking  has  been  done  up  in  past  gene- 
rations, and  faith  may  occupy  all  the  energies  of  the  man. 

"  But  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  spiritualism  is 
still  most  happy,  and  especially  needed  in  an  age  of  prevalent 
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unbelief."  We  are  aware  that  it  commends  itself  to  the  fa- 
vor of  mahy  men  of  refined  sensibilities  and  high  moral 
feeling,  as  springing  from  a  devout  and  believing  spirit  in 
those  v^ho  originate  it,  and  as  suited  to  exert  a  healthful  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  those  who  adopt  it.  To  it, 
therefore,  they  give  their  adhesion  and  their  sympathy,  as 
men  of  taste  and  of  piety,  rather  than  as  philosophers.  We 
have  naught  to  affirm  against  the  moral  elevation  and  amiable 
feelings  (rf  many  who  are  ardently  enlisted  in  its  favor,  nor 
do  we  care  to  offend  the  enthusiasm  for  good,  of  any  right- 
hearted  man.  But  our  convictions,  and  our  observation,  too, 
compel  us  to  say,  that  this  indiscriminate  admiration  oif 
whatever  tends  to  faith,  this  seeking  to  believe  without  the 
clear  and  rigid  insight  into  the  grounds  of  what  we  be- 
lieve, is  far  from  tending  wholly  to  moral  or  religious 
good.  Nor  is  it,  as  a  token  of  good  in  character,  worth 
so  much  as  it  often  passes  for.  Often,  very  often,  the  very 
zeal  for  faith  signifies  simply  this — ^that  there  is  less  of  calm 
conviction  and  of  firm  reliance,  than  there  is  of  a  perturbed 
desire  after  more,  which  calls  upon  the  will  to  supply  What 
is  lacking  in  the  intellect  and  heart.  So,  instead  of  the  soul 
which  is  fixed  and  at  peace  because  it  has  proved  and  under- 
stands  its  foundations,  there  is  the  pretension  and  cant  of  a 
school,  and  the  being  certain  merely  for  the  comfort  of  cer- 
tainty. This  is  bigotry — it  is  not  faith — no  matter  with 
what  literary  accomplishments  it  is  associated,  or  with  what 
intellectual  grace,  or  with  what  words  or  songs  of  pious 
fervor.  It  is  wilful — defending  its  position  to  itself,  be- 
cause it  has  taken  it,  and  repelling  others  that  it  may  be 
let  alone  to  enjoy  it.  True,  while  it  is  cloistered  in  the 
schools,  OT  buoyed  tip  by  the  consenting  sympathies  of  an 
admiring  clique  of  like-minded  spirits,  or  nursed  in  the  arti- 
ficial air  of  affected  sentiment,  it  will  be  confident  to  itself, 
and  scornful  and  repellant  to  the  last  degree,  to  those  who 
differ.  But  let  it  be  summoned  to  endure  the  severer  strug- 
gles of  life,  or  to  grapple  with  its  sterner  duties,  or  to  biing 
out  its  own  faith  into  collision  with  the  opposing  faith  of  ano- 
ther,— ^let  it  measure  itself  with  the  brawny  strength  of  some 
coarse  but  intellectual  assailant,  or  face  the  sneer  of  some 
rude  scoffer  or  some  discerning  sceptic,  and  the  trial  will 
not  only  detect  intellectual  incapacity,  but  uncover  a  moral 
weakness  ;  and  as  doubt  and  despair  rush  thickly  in  upon 
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the  soul,  it  will  see  that  pretensiw  ta  faijih  is  esoe^s,  is- 
not  faith,  and  the  cant  about  believing,  is  not  believing.  By 
such  a  trial  is  it  shown  that  Truth  is  the  only  food  of  faith; 
and  the  more  clearly  Truth  is  seen,  and  the  more  distinctly 
is  it  held  in  the  method  of  its  proof,  the  deeper  downward 
does  Faith  strike  its  roots,  and  the  fairer,  and  richer,  and 
more  abundant  are  the  fruits  which  she  yields  in  profit  ta 
man,  and  in  honor  to  God.  So,  too,  is  the  weakness  of  this 
affected  Faith  made  manifest,  as  she  sinks  fox  a  time  in  des- 
pondency, because  her  cherished  arguments,  and  high  pre- 
tensions, and  accustomed  plaudits,  are  gone,  and  she  finds- 
herself  compelled  to  meet  argument  with  dogmatism,  and  to 
bestow  her  splenetic  contempt  upon  the  adversary  whom  she 
cannot  face.  Happy  if  the  consequence  be  not  a  misanthro- 
pic and  moody  anger  with  the  vulgar  herd,  and  a  hasty 
abandonment  o?  the  defence  of  truth,  because  they  are  toa 
obtuse  to  be  moved  by  the  high  and  spiritual  arguments  of  a 
transcendentalizing  theology.  "  He  who  begins  by  loving 
Christianity  better  than  the  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  hi» 
own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving 
himself  better  than  all." 

Not  such  has  been  the  faith  of  the  real  martyrs  to  princi- 
ple, in  church  and  state.  They  who  have  faced  danger  with 
that  hi^h  minded  peace,  which  was  too  calm  to  scoff  or 
dogmatize,  they  who  have  bled  upon  the  scaffold  of  martjrred 
patriotism,  or  have  been  burned  in  the  fires  of  Christian 
piety,  have  been  made  of  other  stuff  than  this.  They  have 
acted  no  heroics  in  sentiment  or  profession,  but  have  been 
truly  heroes.  They  saw  the  truth  ip  her  deep  and  strong 
foundations,  upon  them  rested  their  souls,  with  aJl  the  energy 
of  men  convinced,,  and  for  the  trutk  they  cared  not  if  they 
were  called  to  die.  We  would  not  then  cultivate  faith  for 
the  sake  of  faith,  for  then  do  we  turn  spiritual  mountebanks, 
and  actors,  and  are  in  danger  of  doing  mockery  to  the  holiest 
thing,  but  we  would  that  she  should  be  nurtured  by  the  truths 
her  vital  element  and  her  appropriate  life. 

Of  the  influence  of  spiritualism  upon  scientific  theology, 
and  upon  students  in  theoloffyi  we  shall  offer  a  word.  When 
it  proposes  to  relieve  metaphysical  theology  of  the  standing 
objection,  which  is  sometimes  so  eloquenuy  urged  ;  that  it  i» 
unfavorable  to  spiritual  culture,  we  reply  with  all  due  respect 
to  those  who  bring  the  charge^  that  it  is  the  merest  humbug. 
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fox  is  is  plain,  tjis^t  ev^  theologian  must  hi^ve  bis  i^etft- 
p^ysicSi  and  cajp^not  adyance  an  inch  without  them.  Hp  who 
urges  the  objection,  therefcH'e,  can  only  mean  by  it,  that  thos!)^ 
who  go  more  deeply  ii^to  metaphysics  than  himself,  ii^cur 
this  danger.  To  allow  the  objection,  then,  would  be  to  give 
license  to  every  theologian  %o  speak  ill  of  the  piety  of  his 
neighbor^  who  is  blessed  with  a  higher  capacity  than  himself, 
or  who  has  mpre  diligenci^  to  use  it  faithiuUy. 

But  did  the  charge  lie  against  the  com,9K>n  metaphysics,  it 
would  equally  hold  against  those  palled  transcendental.  As  far 
as  they  are  scientific,  so  far  aire  they  Qietaphysieal,  and  of 
course,  will  harden  the  heart  and  dry  up  the  soul.  As  far  as 
they  are  meditations,  and  poetry,  and  praise,  so  far  are  they 
an  ill-assorted  mixture  to  the  man  who  would  desire  with 
Baxter,  that  his  intellect  should  "  abhor  confusion."  How- 
ever splendid  and  elevating  th^y  may  be  in  their  place,  that 
place  is'  not  upon  the  page  of  science. 

But  they  are  friendly  to  theology,  as  they  see  n\y9teries 
in  nature,  and  of  course  are  not  offended  at  mysteries  in  reli- 
gion. And  what  philosophy  does  not  see  mysteries  in 
nature  ?  What  science  that  is  true  to  the  reality  of  things, 
does  not  acknowledge  truths  behind  which  she  cannot  go-r- 
first  truths,  which,  as  they  explain  other  truths,  cannot  them- 
selves be  explained,  but  must  be  received  ?  Surejy  there  are 
mysteries  enough  in  nature  without  creating  new  ones  to  try 
the  faith  of  the  philoaopher  upon,  so  that  when  he  comes  to 
theology  he  may  swallow  not  only  mysteries  but  absurdities. 
Better  at  once  adopt  the  sage  conclusion  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Brown  ;  "  Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in 
religion  for  an  active  faith ;  the  deepest  mysteries  ours  con- 
tains, have  not  only  been  illustrated,  but  maintained  by  syllo- 
gismi  and  the  rule  of  reason.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  niys- 
tery,  to  pursue  my  reason  to  an  *QAltituao!'  *Tis  my 
solitary  recreation  to  pose  my  apprehension  with  those 
involved  enigmas  and  riddles  of  the  trinity,  with  incarnation 
and  resurrection.  I  can  answer  all  the  objections  of  Satan 
and  my  rebellious  reason,  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learned 
of  TertuUian :  *  Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est.' " 

As  far  as  this  spiritualism  raises  expectations  which  it  is 
sure  to  disappoint,  and  carries  the  mind  away  from  the  humbler 
course  of  severe  and  cautious  thinking,  and  intoxicates  it  with 
expectations,  that  some  potent  mystery  is  wrapt  in  its  pe 
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culiar  terminology,  which  is  altogether  unlike  the  traths 
which  the  English  tongue  has  ever  been  able  to  grasp  or  to 
utter,  or  which  the  English  mind  has  ever  brought  within  the 
field  of  its  view, — so  far  is  it  certain  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  mortifying  disappointment,  when  it  has  wandered  its  per- 
plexed rounds — and  finished  the  last  of  the  splendid  series  of 
the  mysteries  of  initiation,  and  as  the  result  finds  itself,  with 
time  misapplied,  with  an  intellect  undisciplined,  with  princi- 
ples of  philosophizing  unhinged,  and  a  scheme  of  philosophy 
which  promised  every  thing,  either  as  yet  half  compassed,  or 
when  gained,  no  other  and  no  better  than  what  misht  have 
been  had,  without  these  weary  years  of  confused  and  vexing 
toil.  To  all,  over  whom  we  have  influence,  we  would  say, 
read,  study,  and  ponder  these  writers  as  much  as  you  will ; — 
used  aright,  they  will  reward  you  well.  But  let  them  not 
lead  you  captive  as  partisans,  you  know  not  why,  blinded  and 
wilful. 

As  far  as  this  spiritualism  prepares  the  way  by  its  figments 
and  words,  which  pass  for  thmgs,  for  the  reveries  of  panthe- 
ism, and  either  by  its  modes  of  reasoning  or  the  factitious 
influence  of  its  splendid  names,  imparts  a  spirit  equally  for- 
eign to  science,  to  piety  and  to  sense — ^the  desire  to  astonish 
the  vulgar  by  dragging  from  the  rotting  heap  of  ancient  here- 
sies some  transcendental  or  quietistic  vagary — so  far  will  it 
curse  the  church,  and  cause  sadly  to  err  and  more  sadly  to 
suffer  its  deluded  victims.  Let  those  who  would  put  them- 
selves to  school  to  all  that  passes  under  the  name  of  spiritual- 
ism, even  in  the  evangelical  church,  mere  tyros  in  science 
and  theology,  look  well  to  the  spirit  which  they  raise,  and  see 
that  they  forget  not  the  incantation  by  which  he  is  to  be 
laid* 

But  it  is  time  we  had  concluded.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  we  proposed  to  consider  the  scientific  grounds  of  this 
philosophy.  That  promise  we  hope  to  redeem  at  some  future 
opportunity.  We  dare  not  now  longer  trespass  on  their  pa- 
tience. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 
Biblical  Researches  m  Palestine. 

FiBST   SUPPLBMBKT. 
By  Edwurd  RobinKm,  D.  D.»  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  New  York. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  it 
was  stated,  that  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  was  about  to  return  to  his 
station  at  Beirut,  taking  with  him  instruments  of  the  best  kind 
in  order  to  verify  our  former  observations,  and  prosecute 
further  researches  in  parts  of  the  country  not  visited  by  us  J 
and  that  I  hoped  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  his 
subsequent  observations  to  the  public.  Mr.  Smith's  return 
took  place  in  April,  1841  ;  but  the  state  of  confusion  and  an- 
archy and  war  since  existing  in  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  by  which  the  mission  has  of  course  been 
greatly  affected,  has  also  hitherto  cut  off  all  opportunity  for 
travelling  and  personal  observation  on  his  part.  The  scenes 
of  desolation  and  bloodshed  which  have  passed  in  the  interval 
before  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Smith  and  others  in  their  letters,  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  particularly  in 
the  numbers  for  May  and  June,  1842. 

In  the  mean  time,  others  have  been  doing  the  work  of  sur- 
veying the  Holy  Land  much  more  extensively,  and  perhaps 
more  effectually,  than  could  in  any  case  have  been  done  by 
a  single  individual.  It  may  be  recollected,  that  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Syria  late  in 
1840,  a  corps  of  engineers,  all  picked  men,  were  left  behind, 
in  order  to  make  a  military  survey  of  the  country  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  Three  officers.  Majors  Robe,  Scott,  and 
Wilbraham,  were  constantly  occupied  in  making  surveys  in 
all  quarters;  and  in  the  southern  part,  Lieut.  Symonds  car- 
ried a  series  of  triangles  over  the  greater  portion  of  Judea  and 
the  country  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  including  lines  of 
altitudes  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  Some  of  these  centlemen  are  members  of  the 
Royal  Greographical  Society  of  London ;  and  when  the  Eng. 
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Ifsh  government  shall  have  made  the  use  it  chooses  of  the 
results  of  their  labors,  it  is  understood  that  they  will  be  given 
to  the  world. 

The  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  Endish  officers 
and  the  American  missionaries  was  of  the  most  friendly  cha- 
racter; and  the  former  often  communicated  to  Mr.  Smith 
so  much  of  their  observations  as  was  compatible  with  their 
confidential  duty  to  their  own  government.  From  one  of 
them,  Major  Robe,  he  received  a  written  communication  re- 
specting the  country,  around  Merj  ^Ayiin  and  the  sources  of 
t&e  Jordan,  accompanied  by  a  sketch-map ;  and  another  of 
them,  Lieut.  Symonds,  gave  him  the  exact  result  of  his  mea- 
surements to  determine  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  documents  are  now  in  my  hands.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Smith  has  also  transmitted  several  letters  directed  to  him  from 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  one  of  the  American  missionaries, 
who  spent  the  last  winter  at  Jerusalem,  and  whiie  there  took 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  several  inquiries,  which  Mr. 
Smith  and  myself  could'  only  begin.  The  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, as  well  as  the  communications  of  the  English  engi- 
neers, are  of  sufficient  importance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
laid  in  detail  before  the  public. 

The  prospect  in  respect  to  future  observations,  is  at  present 
gloomy.  The  corps  of  engineers  was  withdrawn  near  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  1841 ;  and  what  is  yet  to  be  learned, 
must  be  gathered  up  by  individual  enterprise  and  opportunity. 
To  this  the  confusion  and  anarchy  and  insecurity,  which 
now  prevail  among  the  people,  present  a  formidable  obstacle. 
In  February  last,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  as  follows ;  and  the  stat^ 
of  things  has  not  yet  changed  for  the  belter  : 

"  Palestine  is  now  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  allow  of  much 
travelling  ;  and  I  have  no  hope  of  its  being  much  better  while 
this  [Turkish]  government  remains.  It  is  a  most  wretched 
system  of  fanaticism,  corruption,  oppression  and  anarchy.  I 
fear  \ire  must  wait  till  another  revolution,  before  doing  much 
more  towards  biblical  reaearch  in  the  country." 

BASIN  OF  EL-HTJLEH  AND  ITS   VICINITY. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  we  were  prevented  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Druzes  fronts  prosecuting  our  intencfed  journey 
by  the  Lake  el-HWeh  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  Da- 
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mascus;  and  obtained  a  view  of  the  Isdee  and  region  round 
about  only  from  el-Benit,  a  high  point  a  short  distance  north 
of  Safed.*  Our  subsequent  route  from  Safed  to  Tyre  left 
also  the  country  upon  the  Lttiny,  from  the  Buk&'a  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibnin,  still  unexplored.  It  is  just  these  districts, 
including  the  intervening  tract  of  Merj  'Ayiin,  which  are  cov- 
Bred  by  the  sketch-map  of  Major  Robe.  The  route  of  that 
officer  from  Beiriit  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Ber-^ 
tou,  in  1838 ;  by  way  of  Deir  el-Kamr^  el-Mukhtiira,  Jezztn 
and  the  Jisr  Burghuz,or  bridse  over  the  LMny,  to  H&sbeiya 
and  Binil^s ;  thence  across  the  Merj  el-HAleh  (Meadow  of 
the  HMeh)  to  Kedes,  the  ancient Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  on  the 
western  hills ;  and  so  to  Safed.  After  visiting  the  high  range 
of  mountains  between  Safed  and  the  plain  of  'Akka,  he  eic- 
amined  the  country  alonff  our  route  frt)m  Safed  by  Bint 
Jebeil  to  Tibntn  andf  the  Jisr  Kakhieh  ;  proceeded  thence  to 
the  great  castle  esh-Shukif ;  and,  returning  part  of  the  way, 
followed  the  usual  track  by  Mus^ra  and  Bablieh  to  Sidon. 
On  his  map  the  positions  of  the  principal  places  are  laid  down 
according  to  their  proper  relative  bearings  with  each  other 
and  with  the  magnetic  north  ;  but^  in  regard  to  the  distances, 
he  had  no  other  criterion  to  judge  by,  than  the  time  accurate- 
ly noted. 

Form  of  the  Lake  eUHideh, — As  we  saw  this  lake  from 
the  high  ground  at  el-Benit,  the  intervening  tract  of  lower  ta- 
ble land  hid  from  our  view  its  south-western  shores,  and 
caused  it  to  slppear  almost  as  a  triangle ;  the  northern  part 
being  far  the  broadest.t  It  turns  out  that  this  is  nearly  its 
true  form ;  or  rather,  the  map  of  Maj.  Robe  gives  to  it  in 
some  degree  the  shape  of  a  pear ;  the  largest  projection,  how- 
ever, being  on  the  north-western  part. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan. — These  are  treated  of,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  modem  travellers,  in  the 
Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  II  f.  pp.  347 — 364.  Two  separate 
streams  of  considerable  magnitude  are  there  said  to  enter  the 
lake  el-HWeh  from  the  north,  each  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  others.  The  easternmost  of  these  two 
streams,  with  its  two  sources,  one  at  BStni^s,  and  the  other  at 


♦  See  Bibl.  Res.  in  Palest  III.  p.  339  sq. 
t  Ibid.  p.  339. 
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Tell  el-K§idy,  is  the  Jordan  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  westenmiost  stream,  which  is  longer  and  larger,  is  re- 
presented as  formed  by  the  union  of  the  river  of  Hfifcsbeiya, 
issuing  from  the  .Wady  et-Teim,  and  another  stream  from 
Merj  'AyCin.* 

The  statement  thus  ventured,  that  the  two  main  streams 
enter  the  lake,  or  at  least  its  marshes,  separately,  was  not  re- 
garded as  being  fully  ascertained ;  it  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  various  circumstances  ;  for  there  was  then  no  bet- 
ter positive  authority  for  it  than  Buckingham,  who,  at  the 
same  time  speaks  of  another  imaginary  lake,  north  of  the 
HWeh.  It  is  highly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
map  of  Maj.  Robe  fully  sustains  the  position  there  taken. 
It  exhibits  the  two  main  streams  as  flowing  separately,  and 

[)arallel  to  each  other,  quite  through  the  marshes  into  the 
ake  itself. 

The  stream  from  Merj  'Ayiin  was  inserted  on  our  map  in 
accordance  with  Seetzen's  map,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Smith,  who  travelled  through  that  district  in  May,  1 835.  Mr. 
S.  speaks  of  it  expressly  as  draining  the  district  of  Merj 
'AyCin.t  But  the  stream  does  not  appear  on  the  map  of  Maj. 
Robe,  nor  on  that  of  Bertou.  This,  at  first  view  is  singular ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  the  district  of  Merj '  AyCln  was  often 
described  to  me  by  my  fellow-traveller,  as  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  well- watered  plain.  But  he  and  Seetzen  were  there  early 
in  the  season,  when  the  surplus  waters  flowed  ofi^  to  join  the 
river  of  H^sbeiya  ;  while  Maj.  Robe  and  Bert'ou  saw  it  only 
,  in  August,  when  the  heats  of  summer  had  dried  up  the 
waters,  leaving  probably  only  the  gravelly  bed  of  a  winter 
brook.  Instead  of  this,  Maj.  Robe's  map  has  a  small  stream 
not  mentioned  by  any  traveller,  lying  half  way  between  the 
branch  from  Tell  el-Kidy  and  the  river  of  H^sbeiya,  and 
flowing  into  the  latter. 

The  two  large  fountains,  'Ain  el-Mellfthah,  and  'Ain  Be- 
Iki,  on  the  western  side  of  the  basin  of  the  H6leh,:|:  are  given 
by  Maj.  Robe  ;  and  also  four  smaller  fountains  and  brooks 
farther  north. 


•  Bibl.  Res.  III.  p.  353. 

t   Ibid.  App.  p.  135. 

j  Ibid.  p.  341,  App.  135. 
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Course  of  the  Lit&ny. — The  course  of  this  river  from  the 
Jisr  Burghuz  to  the  vicinity  of  Tibnin,  has  not  before  been 
explored,  and  is  marked  as  uncertain  on  our  map,  and  on  that 
of  Berghaus.  It  was  only  known,  that  the  stream  winds 
through  a  gorge  among  the  mountains,  often/  between  preci- 
pices, which  are  sometimes  of  great  height.  Maj.  Robe  was 
able  to  overlook  the  whole  of  the  portion  thus  unknown,  and 
has  represented  it  on  his  map.  Only  one  bridge  over  the 
Lititny,  the  Jisr  Burghuz,  was  known  to  us  in  the  mountains ; 
but  the  map  exhibits  threes  viz.  Jisr  Burghuz,  on  the  north 
of  Merj  'Ay6n  ;  Jisr  el-Hardely,  west  by  north  of  Meij  'Ayftn 
on  the  direct  route  from  BUni^s  to  Sidon ;  and  Jisr  Kakhieh, 
north  of  Tibnin.  The  district  of  Merj  'AyCin  itself,  on  Maj. 
Robe's  map,  assumes  an  oval  shape,  the  longest  diameter  be- 
ing from  N.  to  S. 

Position  of  the  Castle  esh-ShuMf, — Here,  unfortunately, 
both  the  map  and  t|}e  text  of  the  Researches  require  an  im- 
portant correction.  We  saw  this  castle  at  a  distance,  on  our 
route  from  Safed  to  Tyre,  when  near  Hadd^ta,  in  the  region 
of  Tibnin.  It  there  bore  N.  40°  E.,  at  the  distance  of  sever- 
al hours.*"  This  of  course  gave  us  no  clue  to  its  precise  po- 
sition, which  had  to  be  made  out  from  other  sources.  Mr. 
Smith  had  mentioned,  that  he  had  formerly  seen  the  castle, 
when  crossing  the  LitSiny  by  the  Jisr  Burghuz  ;  and  I  had 
then  received  the  wrong  impression,  that  it  was  situated  near 
that  bridge.  Mr.  Buckingham  also,  in  passing  from  B^ni^s 
to  Sidon,  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny,  near  which,  he 
says,  on  the  hill  above,  was  the  castle  esh-Shukif.t  As  we 
then  knew  of  only  the  bridge  Jisr  Burghuz  in  this  region,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  to  suppose  that  Mr.  B.  referred  to  this 
latter ;  and  the  position  of  the  castle  was  laid  down  accord- 
ingly .|    But  it  now  turns  out,  that  the  fortress  is  situated 


*  Ibid.  III.  p.  376. 

t  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  407. 

j  I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  which  bridge  it  was  that  Bucking- 
ham ^ossed.  One  would  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  the  Jisr 
el-Hardely,  which  is  on  the  more  direct  route  from  B&ni^s  to  Si 
don ;  and  then  his  remark  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  castle 
would  be  correct.  But  he  says,  that  in  one  hour  after  crossing 
the  bridge,  he  passed  another  stream,  the  Jerma,  and  then,  in 
half  an  hour,  he  came  to  the  village  Jerma.    Now,  on  Maj 
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just  below  Ac  bridge  *el-H«Hdely,  on  the  west  of  Merj  'Ayftn, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  fdore  dbuth-westerly  than  its  po- 
sition on  our  map» 

I  must  therefore  do  Burckhardt  the  juistiGe,  to  take  back  a 
remark  made  in  correcting  an  error  in  nis  bearing  of  the  cas- 
tle, as  seen  from  the  mountain  north  of  BliniiLs ;  its  true  bear- 
ing from  that  point  wouW  probably  be  about  W.  by  N.  as  he 
doubtless  intended  to  write  it.* 

BEPRESfelO^  OP  TttS   DfeAD   SEA,   ETC. 

The  depression  of  the  gteat  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which 
now  turns  out  to  be  so  immense,  has  been  noticed  only  with- 
in the  last  five  years.  Lying  parallel  to  the  coast  df  the 
Mediterranean^,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  fifty  miles,  there 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  slightest  suspicion  in  by-gone 
centuries,  that  its  bed  was  not  higher  tha»  the  level'of  the  ad- 
jacent seas;  although  from  several  points,  both  the  valley 
and  the  Mediterranean  were  alike  visible,  and  the  Egyptian 
climate  of  the  Gh6r  might  easily  have  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  some  unusual  cause. 

Nor  does  the  first  notice  of  this  depression  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  any  previous  suspicion  of  it.  In  March,  1837, 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke,  in  attempting  a  survey  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  led  to  make  observations  to  ascertain  its  level,  by 
means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  ;  and  were  greatly  as- 
tonished at  the  result,  which  gave  a  depression  of  about  500 
English  feet.  A  month  or  two  later,  Schubert's  barometri- 
cal, measurement  gave  it  at  598.5  Paris  feet.  In  1838, 
Russegger,  and  also  Bertou,  made  it  out  by  the  barometer  to 
be  more  than  1300  Paris  feet.t 

The  measurements  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  by  Schubert 


Robe's  map,  the  stream  Jerma  is  marked  about  an  hour  from 
Jisr  Burghuz,  but  enters  the  L!t§.ny  above  the  Jisr  el-Harde- 
ly  ;  while  the  village  Jerma  lies  on  the  route  from  Jisr  Bur- 
ghuz to  Sidon,but  not  on  that  from  Jisr  el-Hardely.  This  seems 
to  show,  that,  after  all,  Mr  Buckingham  must  have  crossed  the 
upper  bridge  at  Burghuz. 

*  Bibl.  Res.  Ifl.  p.  351,  note, 

t  Ibid.  II.  p.  222, 
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and  Bertou,  were  still  more  diverse  and  inconsistent  in  their 
results.  The  former  made  the  depression  of  that  lake  to  be 
535  Paris  feet,  only  65  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
while  he  made  the  Jordan  at  the  bridge  just  south  of  the 
HMeh  to  be  350  Paris  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  dif- 
ference of  880  feet  in  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  !  Ber- 
tou gave  the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  about 
700  feet ;  and  that  of  the  HWeh  itself  at  about  18  feet.* 

AH  these  different  results  were  utterly  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  and  in  some  respects  appeared  to  us  to  be  equal- 
ly so  with  the  Mature  of  the  country.  I  therefore  ventured, 
in  1840,  to  suggest,  that  ''so  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  all 
such  partial  measurements  and  observations,  (as  evinced  in 
the  like  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea,)  that  the  question  can  never 
be  decided  with  exactness,  until  the  intervening  country  shall 
have  been  surveyed,  and  the  relative  level  of  the  two  seas 
trigonometrically  ascertained."! 

The  fulfilment  of  this  wish  was  nearer  at  hand  than  I  could 
then  anticipate.  It  was  accomplished  by  Lieut.  Symonds, 
in  1841  r  and  a  slight  notice  of  his  results  was  laid  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  at  their  meeting 
January  24th,  1842 ;  from  which  an  erroneous  statement 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  A  full  report  of  his 
measurements  and  calculations  was  afterwards  laid  before 
the  society  by  Lieut.  Symonds  himself ;  but  no  further  pub- 
lication appears  yet  to  have  been  made  respecting  them.  I 
therefore  subjoin  the  folbwing  account,  transmitted  to  me  by 
Mr.  Smith  under  date  of  Feb.  7th,  1842. 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  altitude  [depression] 
of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  ascertained  by  exact  trigonometri- 
cal measurement.  Lieut.  Symonds,  of  the  British  Royal 
Engineers,  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  Judea,  and  the  region 
around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  by  triangulation  ;  and  while 
doing  it,  carried  a  double  line  of  altitudes  from  the  sea  at 
Yafa  to  Neby  Samwil,  and  thence  another  double  line  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  found  the  latter  to  be  1337  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean  !  By  similar  observations  he  ascertained  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  be  84  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 


♦  BiW.  Res.  II,  p.  595.  flh.  p.  222. 

SECOND  8ERIBS,   VOL.   VIII.   NO.   I.  15 
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These  numbers  he  gave  me  himself;  and  at  tlie  same  time 
showed  me  his  calculations." 

JERUSALEM. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcatt  was  among  the  missionaries 
sent  out  to  Syria  in  1 839.  He  remained  at  BeirClt ;  and 
during  the  bombardment  of  that  place  in  September,  1 840, 
withdrew  with  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson  to  Cyprus  ;  whence, 
however,  they  returned  immediately  afterwards.  During  the 
following  year,  (1841,)  he  was  employed  at  Beiriit  and  in  the 
mountains ;  where  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  active  and 
keen  observer  of  men  and  things.  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last,  he  arrived  in  the  Holy  City,  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  occupying  himself  with  missionary  labor,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  exploring  the  environs  and  antiquities  of  the 
place.  The  two  letters  now  in  my  hands,  from  him  to  Mr. 
Smith,  are  dated  Jan.  10th  and  25th,  1842 ;  and  serve  to  show, 
at  least,  that  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  sojourn  in  Jerusalem, 
were  not  passed  in  idleness. 

Ancient  Subterranean  Gateway  under  the  Mosk  el-Aksa. 
— The  first  information  as  to  the  existence  of  this  gateway, 
a»  also  the  first  definite  account  of  the  adjacent  vaults  under 
the  area  of  the  Haram,  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Bib- 
lical Researches,  from  the  statements  and  drawings  of  Mr. 
Catherwood.*  The  vaults,  indeed,  are  mentioned  by  Brei- 
denbach  and  Fabri  in  1483,  and  Baumgarten  in  1567 ;  and 
Maundrell  in  1697  relates,  that  he  saw  them  from  without, 
and  describes  them  as  consisting  of  two  aisles  extending  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  under  Mount  Moriah,  etc.f  But  how 
he  could  thus  have  seen  them  was  to  us  inexplicable  ;  unless 
at  that  time  there  might  have  been  a  breach  in  the  wall. 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Wolcott's  letters,  go  to  clear 
up  the  whole  difficulty.  Under  date  of  Jan.  lOih,  he  writes 
as  follows  : 

•^^  On  reading  of  the  ancient  vaults  under  the  temple-area, 
(or  the  present  Haram,)  seen  by  Maundrell  and  other  early 
travellers  from  a  garden  within  the  city-wall  on  the  south,  I 


*  Bib.  Res.  I.  pp.  446—452. 

t  lb.  p.  446.  Maundrell's  Journey,  Lond.  1810,  p.  135. 
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telt  at  once  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Prof.  Robinson,  from 
having  just  observed  the  extreme  solidity  and  antiquity  of  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  enclosed 
within  the  city,  I  visited  the  spot  again  soon  after,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  this  point.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wall 
lies  in  its  massive  original  strength,  unmoved  and  immovea- 
ble. At  the  point  where  the  city  wall  meets  it,  or,  rather, 
connecting  this  with  that  of  the  Haram,  you  will  recollect,  is 
a  large  irregular  building,  now  unoccupied*  Its  lower  rooms 
adjoining  the  garden  or  field  within  the  city,  are  accessible 
from  il.  I  entered  the  one  adjacent  to  the  Haram,  whose 
wall  forms  one  of  its  sides,  and  exhibits  the  same  appearance 
as  without;  excluding  up  to  this  point  the  supposition  of  any 
breach  in  it,  since  its  foundation, 

"  My  attention  was  now  arrested  by  another  object.  The 
arch  which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  as  it  rises  from  its 
eastern  wall,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  floor,  cuts  oflF 
the  square  corner  of  a  sculptured  stone,  projecting  several 
inches  iirom  the  solid  wall  of  the  Haram,  with  its  side  and 
firont  profusely  ornamented,  though  now  blackened.  It  struck 
me  at  once,  that  this  was  a  portion  of  the  ancient  gateway 
discovered  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  and  described  in  the  Re- 
searches.! 

"  I  now  went  round  by  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  examine  the 
spot  without  the  wall ;  remarking,  as  I  passed  the  Golden 
Gate,  that  the  architecture  which  I  had  just  seen  was  of  the 
same  florid  character.  I  found  a  room  in  the  exterior  build- 
ing, east  of  the  one  in  which  I  had  been,  the  entrances  to 
which  were  closed.  But  it  evidently  did  not  embrace  the 
whole  width  of  the  ancient  gateway,  the  eastern  part  of 
whose  ornamented  arch  with  other  relics,  still  remained  in  the 
wall  outside.  In  the  summit  of  this  arch  is  a  window,  which 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  here  has  left  not  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.     I  climbed  up  to  this  window,  on  the 


*  Described  in  the  Bib.  Res.  as  a  low,  square  tower,  form^ 
ing  a  gateway  or  entrance  to  the  city,  now  closed.  Vol.  I. p.  387. 

t  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  in  like  manner 
noticed  this  sculptured  stone  ;  but  as  wo  then  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  existence  of  the  gateway,  this  led  to  no  further 
results. — R. 

51* 
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wall,  and  looked  through  the  iron  grating.  I  found  myself 
directly  over  the  gate,  (or  over  the  eastern  part,  for  it  was 
double,^  and  the  broad  passage  [aisle]  leading  down  to  it,  ex- 
tending, with  a  row  of  columns  in  the  middle,  as  far  as  I  could 
see.  I  observed  a  door  near  the  bottom  of  the  passage 
opening  to  the  east. 

**  I  found  here,  unexpectedly,  a  solution  of  the  diflSculty 
which  I  had  felt.  Here  were  the  *  vaults'  which  Maundrell 
saw.  They  could  have  been  no  other  ;  and  the  *  two  aisles' 
of  these  and  their  general  appearance  accord  with  his  de- 
scription. The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  aaid  of  the  other 
travellers  referred  to.  In  their  day,  the  ouiter  building  pro- 
bably did  not  exist ;  and  the  passage*way  was  visible  from  an 
opening  in  the  city." 

The  very  next  day,  Jan.  1  Uh,  Mr.  WcJcott  again  visited, 
with  Mr.  Tipping,  an  English  artist,  the  western  room  first 
above  described,  in  which  he  had  noticed  a  portion  of  the 
gateway ;  and  while  pursuing  their  examination,  they  were 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  Mussulman  boy,  to  obtain  access  to 
the  eastern  room  already  mentioned.     Here  they  very  unex- 

Eectedly  found  themselves  before  the  entrance  oi  the  western 
alf  of  the  double  gateway,  which  opens  into  the  said  room. 
They  entered  the  avenue  under  the  Mosk,  and  traversed  it* 
aisles,  taking  then  but  a  cursory  view.  Under  date  of  Jan. 
26th,  Mr.  W.  writes  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  again  visited  the  passage  and  gateway  under  the 
Haram  for  a  more  particular  examination.  The  evidences  of 
its  antiquity  are  unquestionable.  Connected  with  each  gate 
are  two  marble  Corinthian  columns,  indicating,  as  Dr.  R.  has 
observed,  a  Roman  origin  ;  and  there  are  also  works  of  Sa- 
racenic work  of  a  still  later  date.  But  the  foundations  are 
Jewish ;  and^  both  walls  of  the  passage  are  composed  in 
part  of  smooth,  bevelled  stones.  The  arches  are  of  hewn 
stone,  and  are  the  noblest  that  I  have  seen  in  the  country. 
As  I  walked  through  the  broad  aisles,  in  a  stillness  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  it  was  a  thrilling  thought, 
that  I  was  treading  one  of  the  avenues  through  which  the 
tribes  had  pressed  to  the  temple.  I  seemed  to  see  the  throng 
of  worshippers,  and  to  hear  their  chant :  *  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  I 
will  pay  my  vows  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people,  in 
the  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  m  the  midst  of  thee,  0  Jeru- 
salem.   Praise  ye  the  Lord.' 
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"  I  subsequently  visited  the  place  with  Mr.  Tipping,  who 
has  taken  an  accurate  drawing  of  it.  We  took  a  few  mea- 
surements. The  bottom  of  the  passage  is  now  lower  than 
the  ground  without ;  but  as  rubbish  has  collected  here,  it  must 
once  have  been  higher.*  Its  width  is  forty-two  feet ;  leaving, 
exclusive  of  the  columns  in  the  middle,  about  nineteen  feet 
for  each  aisle.  Between  the  gates  is  a  partition  extending 
ten  or  twelve  feet  within,  composed  of  stones  of  that  length 
and  of  great  thickness  ;  that  oi  one  which  we  measured  was 
four  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  longest  stones  which  I  saw, 
were  in  one  of  the  side  walls,  each  mirteen  feet  in  length  and 
bevelled.  The  first  column  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  fifteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  a  single  block  ;  its 
capital  being  a  part  of  it.  Beyond  the  second  column,  the 
floor  of  the  passage  is  raised  several  feet,  and  in  the  western 
aisle  is  mounted  by  steps.  In  the  eastern  aisle,  in  place  of 
steps  is  a  layer  of  immense  stones  with  their  ends  bevelled ; 
and  upon  it,  eight  or  ten  feet  back,  is  a  wall  of  mason-work,  a 
little  nigher  than  the  upper  floor  of  the  passage.  Of  the 
columns  on  the  elevated  portion,  only  the  first  is  round,  and 
of  a  single  stone,  like  the  lower  ones  ;  the  rest  are  square 
and  built  with  masonry.  The  upper  end  of  the  western 
aisle  is  parted  off  into  a  small  room.  At  the  head  .of  the 
eastern  is  the  entrance  from  above,  by  a  common  picket  gate, 
to  which  a  few  steps  lead  down,  and  through  whicn  we  could 
see  the  green  grass  of  the  Haram  .f  A  Mihrdb  [niche  of  pray- 
er] has  been  erected  here,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  aisle. 
They  have  also  been  placed  in  the  recesses  of  two  door-ways 
near  the  bottom,  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  which  have 
been  walled  up.  We  have  ascertained  that  the  place  is  still 
visited  for  Muslim  devotion.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  it 
vacant.  An  owl  perched  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the  columns, 
and  a  bat  which  flitted  across  the  aisles,  were  the  only  living 
things  we  saw, — representatives  of  the  mournful  decay  of 
the  glory  of  the  place."  v 

♦  Mr.  Catherwood  supposed  the  bottom  of  the  gateway  to 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  outside ;  Bib.  Res. 
I.  p.  451.  He  would  seem  not  *to  have  passed  out  into  the 
exterior  building ;  and  probably  judged  merely  from  the  win- 
dow and  the  external  traces  as  seen  outside. — R. 

t  See  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  460. 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  Mr.  Wolcott  speaks  of 
the  square  exterior  building  above  mentioned,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  Mr.  Tipping  and  myself  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this 
was  never  a  gate.  The  stones  with  which  the  arch  (forming 
the  supposed  entrance)  is  walled  up,  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
age  with  the  others ;  and  this,  you  know,  is  the  common 
mode  of  building.  TTie  outer  layer  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  laid  up  subsequently ;  but  the  inner  fits  in  with  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
at  the  same  time.  There  might  possibly  have  been  an  open 
court  here.  But  a  gate  would  be  supposing  a  thoroughfare, 
where  every  appearance  is  against  it ;  and  would  require 
passers  in  and  out  to  mount  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  a  large 
building,  pass  through  it,  and  descend  ;  which  their  animab 
certainly  could  not  do.*  We  cannot  discover  the  faintest 
trace  oi  a  gate  or  passage  way  ;  nor  in  such  proximity  to  the 
Dung-gate,  so  called,  could  there  have  been  occasion  for 
any.  There  are  two  or  three  similar,  but  smaller  arches 
walled  up  in  the  adjoining  eastern  room ;  and  three  or  four 
more  further  east,  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram.  The 
wonder  is,  to  what  use  the  building  could  ever  have  been  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  such  an  excrescence  on  the  Haram  should 
h^ve  been  permitted." 

This  building  both  Mr.  Smith  and  the  writer  were  led  to 
regard  as  a  gate  walled  up,  from  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  walled-up  portals  of  the  gate  of  Herod  and  the  Dung-gale 
so  called.t  We  noticed  it  first  from  the  outside^  and  had  no 
doubt  of  its  being  such  a  gate,  leading  apparently  up  into  the 
Haram.  But  as  we  then  had  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
the  ancient  subterranean  gateway ;  and  as,  on  examining  it 
from  the  inside  of  the  city,  we  found  it  apparently  leading  in- 
to the  city,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Yafa  gate  and  others,  we 
rested  in  this  supposition,  without  giving  tlie  walls  so  close 
an  examination  as  Mr.  W.  appears  to  have  done. 


*  This  account  I  do  not  fully  understand.  So  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  the  floor  of  the  western  room  which  we  en- 
tered, was  nearly,  or  quite,  on  the  same  level  as  the  ground 
farther  west*  At  any  rate,  the  room  had  then  recently  been 
used  as  a  stable  for  norses  or  mulesw— R. 

t  See  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  387. 
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Knowing  what  we  now  do,  we  can  more  easily  understand 
what  the  older  travellers  say  of  the  "  vaults,"  and  m^  also 
perhaps  account  for  the  external  building.  In  Felix  Fabri's 
time,  A.  D.  1483,  the  city  wall  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt ; 
and  he  speaks  here  of  ''  many  great  hewn  stones  lying  in  the 
open  street ;  over  which  stones  he  climbed  up  to  the  wall, 
and  entering  through  a  hole  [probably  the  portal  of  the  ancient 

Steway]  came  into  high,  long,  beautiful,  arched  vaults,  under 
*  area  of  the  temple."*  Here  was  then  no  city  wall ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  thoroughfare.  The  wall 
was  built  in  1542  ;t  and  in  1697  Maundrell  goes  and  visits 
the  entrance  of  the  vaults  at  a  point  within  the  city.  From 
all  this  it  seems  to  me  possible,  and  perhaps  not  improbable, 
that,  when  the  city  wall  was  rebuilt,  this  external  building 
was  erected  as  a  gateway  to  accommodate  a  foriner  thorough- 
fare here  leading  out  of  the  city,  and  also  to  cover  the  portal 
of  the  ancient  subterranean  gateway,  which  was  then  still 
used  as  an  entrance  to  the  Haram  ;  that  the  external  opening 
in  this  building  towards  the  South,  was  early  walled  up  ana 
the  thoroughfare  cut  off,  still  leaving  open  the  portal  leading 
up  under  tne  Mosk ;  that  it  was  in  this  state  when  Maundrell 
saw  it,  he  having  entered  from  the  west ;  and  that,  since  his 
day>  this  portal  has  been  further  closed  by  the  partition  wall 
dividing  the  building  into  two  parts,  or  at  least  by  walling  up 
any  passage  through  it  which  might  formerly  have  existed. 
At  any  rate,  I  could  wish  the  building  might  be  examined  in 
connexion  with  some  such  mode  of  explanation ;  and  if  this 
conjecture  should  turn  out  to  be  without  foundation,  some 
other  better  hypothesis  might  then  be  suggested. 

Fountain  under  the  Grand  Mosk. — The  information  we 
were  able  to  collect  respecting  this  fountain ;  our  attempts  to 
obtain  permission  to  descend  into  the  well ;  and  the  reasons 
which  compelled  us  to  leave  the  enterprise  unfinished  ;  are 
all  detailed  in  the  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  1.  p.  608  sq. 
The  well  is  more  than  eighty  feet  deep ;  the  mouth  of  it  is 
on  a  platform,  or  rather  the  flat  roof  of  a  low  building,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  street.  We  as- 
cended to  it,  in  all  our  visits,  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
street  leading  to  the  southernmost  entrance  of  the  Haram. 


"  Reissb.  ins  h.  Land  p.  279.  f  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  384. 
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Mr.  Wolcott  was  led  to  undertake  anew  the  enterprise,  thus 
abandoned  by  us  ;  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  displayed  a  spirit 
of  perseverance  and  resolute  intrepidity,  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  story  is  best  told  in  his  own  wordfs,  under  date  oi  Janu- 
ary 10th: 

"  My  interest  was  much  excited  by  the  notice  in  the  Re- 
searches of  the  unexplored  fountain  under  the  Haram.  On 
inquiring  of  our  friends  here,  if  there  was  any  hope  of  getting 
permission  to  descend  into  the  well  described,  they  observed 
justly,  that  Muslimprejudice  ^was  now  more  violent  than  when 
you  were  here,  ana  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  I  felt  a 
desire,  nevertheless,  lo  see  the  well,  and  called  on  the  bath- 
keeper,  who  conducted  me  to  it.  A  little  conversation  with 
him  satisfied  me,  that  he  would  never  facilitate  any  attempt  to 
explore  it. 

'^  I  visited  the  well  again  the  next  day,  and  found  two  men 
drawing  water  for  the  bath,  which  they  poured  into  an  adja- 
cent cistern.  They  were  Fellahs  from  Kefr  Selwlin,  and 
told  me  that  they  worked  here  by  day,  and  returned  to  their 
village  at  evening.  ^They  were  very  civil,  and  offered  me 
some  of  the  water  to  drink,  remarking  that  it  was  like  that  in 
the  fountain  of  Siloam ;  which  was  evident  to  the  taste." 

After  several  visits  to  the  well,  Mr.  W.  succeeded  in  making 
a  private  arrangement  to  descend  into  it ;  though  he  was  not 
able  to  prevail  on  any  one  to  descend  with  him.  Accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  he  repaired  to  the  place,  with  only  a 
servant  boy,  taking  with  him  a  rope  and  pulley,  and  found 
there  persons  ready  to  let  him  down.  **  To  one  end  of  my 
rope  they  attached  one  of  their  lar^e  leathern  buckets,  which 
they  let  down  and  filled,  to  serve  m  part  as  a  counterpoise. 
Having  prepared  myself  and  adjusted  the  rope,  I  lighted  one 
of  my  candies,  and  commenced  the  descent.  The  entrance 
is  not  quite  two  feet  square,  and  so  continues  for  a  few  feet, 
when  it  suddenly  expands,  and  the  remainder  of  the  passage 
I  should  judge  to  be  twelve  feet  souare.  I  was  letdown  too  rap- 
idly to  scrutinize  closely  ;  but  all  that  I  could  distinguish  ap- 
peared to  be  solid  rock,  and  the  faces  were  hewn  square.  On 
meeting  the  bucket,  1  found  it  streaming  at  a  dozen  apertures, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  was  under  a  cold  shower-bath, 
and  could  with  difliculty  keep  my  light  without  the  circle  of 
it.  Several  feet  above  the  water^  I  observed  four  arched  re- 
cesses in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about  two  feet 
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deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  litde  lower,  six  feet  above 
the  water,  I  noticed  a  doorway  in  the  rock.  On  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  water,  by  the  vibiations  of  the  rope  before  I 
could  gain  a  footing,  my  li^ht  was  extinguished,  and  I  was 
left  in  total  darkness.  I  had  previously  remarked  beneath  the 
doorway  a  shelving  shallow  side  of  the  well,  which  I  reached 
before  disengaging  myself.  My  matches  were  yet  dry,  and 
I  now  lighted  other  candles,  which  I  had  brought. 

'^  I  first  mounted  to  the  doorway,  which  was  small  and  led 
to  an  arched  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth.  Its  height  was  but  three 
or  four  feet ;  and  its  floor  was  uneven  and  covered  with  loose 
fragments  of  rock.  The  ceiling  or  curvelinear  arch,  running 
lengthwise,  was  very  regular  and  overlaid  with  stucco.  As  1 
turned  to  descend,  I  noticed  that  the  excavation  below,  form- 
ing the  water-basin,  was  more  irregular  than  above.  There 
were  no  steps  leading  down  ;  and  the  chamber  did  not  seem 
to  be  constructed  with  any  reference  to  the  water. 

"  On  the  other  side,  directly  opposite,  was  the  passage  or 
channel  for  the  water.  These  were  the  only  two  openings 
from  the  well.  I  wished  to  ascertain  their  directions,  and  had 
brought  a  delicate  pocket-compass,  which  was  unfortunately 
injured  in  the  descent,  and  I  now  found  it  to  be  useless.  I 
regret  this  accident,  as  I  could  myself  form  no  conjecture 
on  the  point;  and  I  think  that  any  data  which  the  natives  can- 
have,  must  be  very  uncertain. 

"  I  now  descended  into  the  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  much  milder  than  I  expected  to  find  it  at  this  season. 
The  bottom  of  the  well  was  uneven  and  gravelly.  The 
average  depth  of  the  water  was  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  it 
was  about  the  same  in  the  passage.  The  entrance  of  the 
passage  was  more  than  ten  feet  high.  I  had  just  passed  into 
it,  when  I  came  to  an  irregular  opening,  twenty  feet  high, 
and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It  had  once  been  covered, 
in  the  direction  of  the  passage,  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone  ; 
the  lower  parts  of  which  remained,  though  their  base  was 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  present  water-channel.  I  climbed 
up  on  the  right,  and  looked  over  the  portion  of  the  wall  re- 
maining there  ;  but  saw  here,  as  above,  nothing  but  the  natu- 
ral rock,  within  which  the  wall  had  been  laid.  Beyond  this 
opening,  the  passage,  which  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  was 
covered  with  stones  laid  transversely,  leaving  it  about  five  feet 
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high.  It  was  not  straight,  though  its  general  course  was 
direct.  The  bottom  was  not  flat,  but  terminated  in  a  groove. 
The  cutting  was  so  uneven  as  to  suggest  the  thought,  that 
advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  a  natural  seam  or  fissure 
in  the  rock.  The  covering  of  the  passage  was  laid  without 
order,  with  occasional  breaches  running  up  three  or  four  feet ; 
and  was  evidently  composed  of  the  ruins  of  some  other  struc- 
ture. There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  and  then  there  was 
a  section  of  polished  marble  shafts,  half  a  foot  in  diameter, 
some  of  them  square  and  fluted.  In  one  place,  the  end  of  a 
granite  column,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  had  sunk  obliqualy 
into  the  passage  ;  and  at  that  stage  of  the  water  could  with 
difficulty  be  passed.  I  came  at  length  to  a  well  or  basin  in 
the  passage,  and  could  proceed  no  further. 

"  There  had  been  all  the  way  but  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 
face of  the.water  to  the  top  of  the  passage,  barely  enough  to 
keep  my  head  and  carry  my  light  between  them.  I  had  taken 
an  India-rubber  life-preserver,  which  I  found  serviceable ; 
without  it,  indeed,  especially  as  I  was  alone,  I  should  hardly 
have  ventured  so  far.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  basin,  which 
was  apparently  square  and  of  tne  same  width  as  the  passage, 
now  shut  down  before  me ;  and  there  was  not  here  space 
enough  above  the  water  to  allow  me  to  reach  and  explore  it 
thoroughly.  Above,  1  could  see  only  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  below,  could  only  reach  with  my  foot  the  rim  of  the  ba- 
sin, on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  passage.  One  would 
naturally  have  inferred,  that  this  was  the  fountain-head.  If 
it  be  a  mere  descent  to  a  lower  gallery  extending  further,  it 
can  evidently  be  traversed  only  when  the  water  is  very  low. 
I  now  measured  with  a  rule  the  distance  back  to  the  well, 
and  found  it  to  be  eighty  feet.  I  may  add,  that  this  k  the 
only  actual  measurement  I  took.  I  was  prepared  to  make 
careful  observations,  but  situated  as  I  was,  it  was  impossible. 
"  I  had  taken  five  or  six  candles  with  me,  anticipating  a 
longer  exploration.  Reserving  one  of  them,  I  now  illumina- 
ted the  passage  with  the  others ;  and  having  taken  my  last 
view  of  it,  leaving  them  burning  there,  I  emerged  into  the 
well  and  prepared  for  the  last  stage, — to  be  hauled  up  eighty- 
one  feet  by  these  Arabs.  I  gave  the  signal,  and  was  startea; 
and  had  just  reached  the  recesses  above  mentioned,  when  ray 
light  was  again  extinguished.  My  descent  had  been  uni- 
form, but  I  was  necessarily  drawn  up  at  intervals,   which 
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caused  a  greater  yibration.  I  spun  around  the  daik  vault, 
striking  against  one  side  and  another,  but  so  gently  as  to  re- 
ceive no  injury.  The  excursion  was  soon  finished;  and 
though  I  had  not  penetrated  so  far  as  I  had  hoped,  yet  a  sense 
,  of  safety  more  than  counterbalanced  my  feeling  of  aisappoint« 
ment ;  and  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again  above  ground, 
beneath  the  open  heaven. 

*'  The  impressioa  which  I  have  brought  from  the  visit  is, 
that  this  excavation  was  not  originally  a  well.  What  con- 
nexion with  a  mere  well  have  artificial  recesses  and  chambers 
in  the  rock  ?*  It  has  a  paore  general  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  spacious  sepulchral  excavations  without  the  city.  The 
wall,  whose  remains  I  noticed  in  the  larger  opening,  I  sup- 
posed at  the  time  had  been  only  a  covering  for  the  passage  ; 
but  I  am  now  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  here  was  formerly  a 
chamber  arched  and  stuccoed  like  the  one  opposite ;  that  its 
floor  and  doorway  have  been  cut  down  to  make  a  passage  for 
the  water,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  its  arch  with  its  pillars 
used  to  form  the  present  irregular  covering  of  the  channel ; 
and  that  the  area  between  the  chambers  has  been  hollowed 
into  a  basin  for  the  water.  This  thought  did  not  occur  to  me 
during  the  examination ;  and  I  do  not  submit  the  opinion 
with  confidence.  And  if  the  passage  extends  further,  it  must 
be  fully  explored  before  any  just  conclusion  can  be  come  at 

"  I  am  sorry  thus  to  increase  doubt,  where  I  had  hoped  to 
throw  light.  The  principal  thing  that  I  conceive  I  have  done, 
is  to  demonstrate  tl\e  impossibility  of  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, except  when  the  water  is  at  the  lowest  point,  near  the 
close  of  tne  dry  season." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wolcott.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  an  enterprise  so  intrepidly  undertaken,  should  not  have 
been  crowned  with  more  success.  The  result  is,  unquestion- 
ably, to  increase  our  doubt  and  perplexity.  If  the  excavation 
were  originally  a  well,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  cham- 
bers and  the  later  walls  of  masonry  and  the  ceiling  of  columns. 


*  Yet  the  well  of  Job,  far  down  in  the  valley  below,  has 
traces  of  ornamental  arches  in  its  masonry ;  and  an  Arabian 
writer  describes  it  as  having  in  its  lower  part  a  grotto  or 
chamber  walled  up,  from  which  the  water  strictly  issues.  See 
Bibl.Res.  I.  pp.  491,  492.— R. 
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which  certainly  could  not  have  been  laid  when  there  was 
water  in  the  passage  ?  Or  if  it  were  not  originally  a  well, 
whence  comes  the  present  copious  volume  of  water  ?  Future 
researches  may  pernaps  decide  the  question,  if  made  in  thfe 
month  of  September  or  October. 

The  distance  of  the  well  from  the  adjacent  entrance  of  the 
Haram,  Mr.  W.  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  124  feet ; 
instead  of  135  feet,  as  given  in  the  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p. 
609.  This  error  was  mine ;  and  probably  arose  from  the 
fact,  that  the  distance  was  measured  only  by  paces ;  which 
ought  indeed  to  have  been  mentioned. 

Aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pools.  The  account  of  this 
aqueduct,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, Vol.  I.  pp.  514  sq.  Unfortunately,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  not  then  being 
fully  aware  of  its  antiquity  and  former  importance  to  the 
city,  we  neglected  to  inquire  out  its  course  after  entering  the 
city,  or  its  point  of  termination  in  the  Haram.  When  after- 
wards the  subject  came  up,  in  preparlnff  the  work  in  Berlin, 
I  keenly  felt  this  deficiency;  which,  of  course,  could  there 
be  supplied  only  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  aqueduct  was 
carried  along  within  the  city  under  the  eastern  side  of  Zion, 
and  that  it  probably  passed  into  the  Haram  over  the  mound 
which  we  noticed  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  same  hill. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  point  rendered  certain  by  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Wolcott,  writing  under  date  of  Jan.  25th. 

"We  were  one  day  examining  the  remains  of  the  arch  in 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  when  we  passed  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley,  near  where  the  bridge  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  terminated.  A  few  feet  north  of  this  spot,  we 
observed  a  passage,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  at  its  entrance, 
though  soon  contracting,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  here 
forms  the  [perpendicular]  western  side  of  the  Tyropoeon  and 
the  eastern  brow  of  Zion.  On  approaching  and  entering  it, 
we  perceived  occasional  cavities  in  the  bottom,  broken  through 
the  earthern  pipes  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  we  recog* 
nized  as  the  one  that  connected  the  Pools  in  Bethlehem  with 
the  Temple.  Supposing  that  a  passage,  thus  opening  into 
the  valley,  and  visible  to  every  passer  by,  was  already  well 


*  BibL  Res.  I.  p.  514,  comp.  p.  893. 
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understood,  we  examined  it  no  further  at  this  time.*  But  on 
turning  to  the  Researches,  I  perceived  that  the  course  of  the 
aqueduct  within  the  city  was  apparently  unknown  to  any 
traveller  ;  and  found,  on  enquiry,  tnat  it  was  also  unknown 
to  the  Frank  residents.  I  observed,  moreover,  that  in  the 
published  Plans  of  the  city,  the  directions  assigned  to  it  were 
conjectural  and  mistaken.  We  then  decided  to  explore  it 
thoroughly ;  and  first  traced  it  without  the  walls.  Its  course 
is  marked  not  only  by  the  stones  with  which  it  is  built,  but 
also  by  occasional  openings  into  the  pipes.  Both  of  these 
indicate  the  very  spot  where  it  passes  under  the  city  wall, 
about  one  hundred  feet  west  of  the  point  designated  on 
Catherwood's  Plan  (which  takes  it  into  the  valley),  and  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  east  of  that  marked  in  the  Plan  which 
accompanies  the  Researches.  It  is  directly  south  of  the 
passage  which  we  had  seen  cut  in  the  rock ;  to  which  we 
traced  it  at  intervals  within  the  city.  The  section  in  the  rock 
extends  fifty  feet  or  more,  which  I  passed  through;  and  the 
aqueduct  is  then  supported  for  an  equal  distance  by  a  wall  of 
masonry  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  when 
it  again  passes  into  the  hill  and  beneath  the  dwellings  which 
cover  it.  A  small  passage  is  built  with  stones  over  the  pipes ; 
and  its  cobwebs  had  never  been  disturbed.  I  entered  with  a 
light  one  hundred  feet ;  but  chose  not  to  proceed  further 
alone.  Mr.  T.  and  myself  together,  afterwards  penetrated 
forty  feet  beyond;  and  were  then  stopped  by  some  modern 
masonry  under  which  the  pipes  continue.  The  passage  is 
very  narrow,  and  some  parts  of  it  we  crawled  through  with 
great  difiiculty.  But  it  would  have  well  repaid  further  toil, 
if  we  could  have  reached  the  ancient  reservoirs  of  the  temple. 
Our  general  course  had  been  north-west,  (?)  and  we  had  now 
traced  the  aqueduct  four  or  five  hundred  feet  within  the  city 
along  the  side  of  Zion,  and  bearing  towards  the  ridge  which 
crosses  the  Tyropoeon  ;  through  which  it  evidently  passes 
into  the  Haram,  as  suggested  in  the  Researches.  '  The  street 
v^hich  leads  down  directly  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Bazars  to  the  Haram,  terminating  in  its  principal  western 
entrance,  is  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  descenaing  towards 
the  Haram  the  whole  distance." 


*  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  this  opening ;  but  we  did 
not  examine  it  further,  probably  for  the  same  reason. — R. 
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Mr.  Wolcott  suggests,  that  this  last  remark  may  serve  to 
correct  the  genersu  statement  made  in  the  Researches  (Vol. 
I.  p.  394)  as  to  the  western  entrances  of  the  Haram,  yIz. 
that  they  all  "  are  reached  by  an  ascent,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  by  steps/'  This  does  not  hold  true  of  the  entrance 
from  the  street  passing  across  the  mound.* 

Tombs  of  the  Judges.  The  account  of  these  in  the 
Researches  (Vol.  I.  pp.  627,  ^28,)  was  not  drawn  up  from 
any  minute  examination  or  any  measurements  of  our  own. 
The  description  of  the  first  and  largest  room  is  correct  so  far 
as  it  goes.  As  to  the  reat,  Mr.  Wolcott  gives  the  following 
as  a  more  exact  description ;  beginning  immediately  after  the 
quotation  from  Sandys  respecting  the  side  of  the  room  "  cut 
mil  of  holes  in  manner  of  a  dove-house." 

**  The  upper  crypts  open  out  into  regular  arches,  or  arched 
recesses,  three  feet  deep,  each  including  three  or  four.  On 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  ante-chamber,  doorways  lead 
to  two  other  apartments,  each  about  eight  feet  square  ;  the 
former  of  which  has  crypts  on  three  of  its  sides  like  those  in 
the  ante-room,  and  the  latter  has  only  the  lower  rows  with 
nothing  but  the  arched  recesses  above.  At  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  ante-room,  a  few  steps  lead  down  through  the 
floor  to  an  irregular  apartment,  about  twelve  feet  square 
under  it,  without  niches.  A  similar  passage  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  ante-room  leads  down  eastward  into  a  room 


*In  the  Researches  (I,  p.  393)  it  is  said  that  this  mound  **  is 
probably  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of  ages ;  though  the  houses 
in  the  vicinity  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  whether  it 
extends  quite  across  the  valley."  This  last  remark,  as  it 
stands,  may  seem  unintelligible ;  since  one  of  the  chief  streets 
passes  over  the  whole  length  of  the  mound  into  the  Haram. 
But  in  passing  down  this  street,  one  is  not  usually  aware  of 
the  mound  at  all ;  and  the  other  street  which  crosses  it  from 
north  to  south,  we  traversed  only  once,  and  did  not  then  note, 
that  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  occupied  by  a  street.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  mound,  or  of 
its  connexion  with  the  aqueduct ;  all  this  occurred  to  me 
afterwards  at  Berlin  ;  where,  of  course,  I  had  only  imperfect 
notes  of  an  imperfect  observation.  Hence  the  mention  of  the 
houses  ;  which  it  now  appears  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter. — R. 
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five  feet  square ;  from  which  there  is  a  passage  eastward  into 
a  still  lower  apartment  ten  feet  square,  differing  from  the 
others  in  having  on  three  sides  the  upper  tiers  of  crypts  alone 
with  the  arched  recesses." 
It  is  suggested  in  the  Researches,  that  there  may  pe]:hapsbe 

Passages  down  from  the  remaining  corners  of  the  large  room. 
Ir.  W  olcott  ascertained  that  there  is  none  in  one  of  these 
comers,  and  probably  none  in  the  other.  His  more  accurate 
description  explains  the  statements  of  Cotovicus  and  Doub- 
dan,  referred  to  on  p.  528,  note  1. 

Tomb  of  Helena.  This  mausoleum,  heretofore  common* 
ly  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  is  fully  described,  and 
its  connexion  with  Helena  vindicated,  in  the  Bibl.  Researches, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  528 — 538.  Our  own  fruitless  attempt  at  further 
examination,  as  also  that  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  are  there  de- 
tailed.   A  renewed  attempt  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolcott. 

"  A  quotation  in  the  Researches*  from  Iiby  and  Mangles, 
seemed  to  give  encouragement  that  there  might  be  another 
set  of  apartments  connected  with  the  tomb,  and  another 
entrance.  Mr.  Tipping  accordingly  hired  two  workmen  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  again  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
portico,  assisted  by  our  man  YClsuf,  who  was  also  v\rith  the 
party  which  you  employed.  The  work  was  done  in  a  few 
hours.  We  found  the  block  which  the  first  party  describe, 
over  the  supposed  entrance.  On  reaching  its  upper  surface, 
Yiisuf  said  that  this  was  as  low  as  you  excavated.  It  is  an 
irregular  stone,  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  seems  to  have 
been  broken  away  from  the  front  of  the  portico.  We  re- 
moved it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  it ;  and  laid  bare  the 
rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any  trace  of  a 
passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  This  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  rock,  which  on  this  side 
is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suitable  for  excavation, 
than  the  opposite  portion ;  as  is  apparent  from  the  face  of  it, 
both  in  the  portico  and  in  the  court." 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  broad  trench  on  the  south  of  the 
court  of  this  tomb,  forming  an  approach  to  its  entrance,t  a 
small  opening  is  visible  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  lead- 
ing into  an  excavated  chamber.    This  we  entered  so  far 


*  Voir.  p.  533.  tibid.  p.  529. 
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as  to  perceive  that  the  room  wafe  large  and  empty  ;  but  did 
not  examine  it  further,  and,  among  the!  multitude  of  similar 
phenomena,  we  nmde  no  note  of  it.  Messrs.  W.  and  T. 
explored  it,  and  found  an  apartment  thirty  feet  by  twenty- 
five.  "  On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  have  been  cut  deep 
channels,  the  former  seven  and  the  latter  four  feet  wide, 
separated  by  a  small  strip  of  the  rock,  in  which  a  narrow 
passage  has  been  cut.  The  remainder  of  the  apartment 
consists  of  the  natural  rock,  cut  into  broad  steps  or  offsets, 
leading  down  to  the  eastern  channel;  a  portion  of  the  rock 
remaining  in  the  middle  as  a  support.  The  whole  apartment 
was  stuccoed.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  assign  its  use ;  but 
concluded  it  to  have  been  a  bath."  It  is  diflScult,  however, 
to  see  what  a  bath  could  have  to  do  in  connexion  with  the 
Tomb  of  Helena ;  and  just  as  diflScult  to  give  any  other  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  purpose  of  this  chamber. 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets. — These  tombs  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  were  not  visited  by  us,  but  are  briefly  described  in  the 
Researches  (Vol.  I.  p.  639)  from  the  accounts  of  Doubdan 
and  Pococke.  Mr.  Wolcott  furnishes  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

"  The  entrance  to  these  tombs  is  through  a  hole  in  the 
rock  above,  into  a  circular, apartment,  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter ;  a  side  entrance  to  which  is  blocked  up.  Two 
passa^s  lead  from  it,  (and  a  tliird  appears  to  have  been 
walled  up,)  extending  thirty  feet  each,  in  a  direct  line. 
Between  them  run  two  galleries  in  concentric  curves,  one  at 
their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  When  free  from 
rubbish,  they  are  about  ten  feet  high  and  six  broad,  arched 
and  stuccoed.  The  outer  gallery  is  116  feet  in  length,  and 
contains  the  niches,  thirty-two  in  number,  extending  outwards 
on  the  level  of  its  floor,  on  the  further  side.  Two  small 
chambers  open  into  it,  containing  half  a  dozen  niches.  A 
narrow  excavation  leading  from  the  most  northern  passage, 
terminates  at  the  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  in 
a  clayey,  friable  soil ;  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
galleries  were  not  continued. 

"  These  could  not  have  been  the  *  subterraneous  chambers' 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  ;  which,  moreover,  were  *  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  mountain.'  The  crypt  which  he  de- 
scribes at  length,  was  a  mere  cistern.  On  the  southern  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  three  or  four  precisely  Uke 
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it,  about  twenty  feet  deep,  connected  probably  with  former 
buildings  here,  of  which  there  are  traces.  A  few  paces  low- 
er, between  them  and  the  tombs,  is  still  another,  ten  feet 
deeper.  They  are  similar  to  those  which  abound  norih  of  the 
city  ;  and  inferior  to  some  of  them.  We  came  across  a  large 
one  in  that  quarter,  supported  by  arches.  The  attempt  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  to  connect  a  common  cistern  with  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon  and  the  worship  of  Aslarolh,  devoting  learned  notea 
to  the  discussion,  and  sending  travellers  in  pursuit  of  Pagan 
remains  upon  Mount  OHvet,  is  most  unpardonable." — Com- 
pare the  similar  remarks  in  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  539,  note  3. 

Former  Tower  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  City,  The 
remains  of  this  tower,  or  bastion,  are  described  in  the  Re- 
searches, Vol,  I.  p.  471,"  as  consisting  of  a  large  square  area, 
or  platform,  built  up  solidly  of  rough  stones,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  height,  and  paved  on  the  top.''  At  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  it,  near  the  ground,  *'  three  courses  of  large  bevelled 
stones,  rough  hewn,  pass  into  the  mass  diagonally,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  they  lay  here  before  the  tower  and  bas- 
tion were  built."  These  we  referred  to  the  ancient  third  wall 
of  Josephus  ;  the  foundations  of  which  we  could  trace  from 
near  this  point  to  a  considerable  distance  northwards,  outside 
of  the  city. 

To  our  account  of  this  ruin,  Mr.  Wolcott  adds  the  follow- 
ing. "  Besides  the  bevelled  stones  described  in  the  S.  W. 
corner,  a  doorway  in  the  N.  W.  corner  leads  into  a  small 
room,  in  which  are  four  similar  layers ;  and  these,  like  the 
former,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed.  Mr.  T.  refers 
ihem  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  wall.  The  site  is  perhaps  the 
highest  in  the  city ;  and  a  strip  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  visible 
from  the  present  summit.  ,  The  native  name  of  the  ruin  as 
Karat  YelKid. 

Mr.  W.  suggests,  whether  this  point  may  not  have  been 
the  position  of  the  tower  of  Psephinos,  described  by  Jose- 
phus ;  remarking  that  the  ancient  wall  appears  to  have  here 
formed  a  right  angle.  But  the  position  assigned  by  Josephus 
to  that  tower,  was  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city  as  enclos- 
ed by  Agrippa's  or  the  third  wall, — a  point  much  farther  to- 
wards the  north,  as  is  shown  by  the  remaining  traces  of  that 
wall.— See  Bibl.  Res.  I.  pp.  468,  465  sq. 

Ancient  Khdn.  During  our  visit  to  the  well,  connected 
with  the  fountain  under  the  Haram,  I  recollect  noticing  lo- 
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wards  the  south,  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  I  liiink,) 
a  large  oblong  open  court,  with  traces  of  rurned  buildings*  I 
ano  not  sure,  whether  this  is  the  same  described  by  Mr^ 
Wolcott  in  the  followhig  paragraph. 

*^  Passing  north  of  the  court  just  mentioned,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  its  southern  side  ;  and  think  it  deserves 
a  passing  mention.  Its  foundations  are  the  bevelled  stone* 
of  Jewish  architecture  ;  and  three  massive  arches  lead  be-^ 
Death  a  terrace  supported  by  twenty-four  columns  of  mason- 
ry. The  plan  was  too  extensive  for  a  private  edifice ;  and 
I  found  on  enquiry,  thai  it  was  known  as  a  ruined  Kfidriy  by 
the  two  names  of  Khan  Emir  Hasan,  and  Khan  Otuz  Bir, 
It  probably  belonged  to  the  early  days  of  the  Muslim  con- 
quest ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  compact  ancient  substructures 
within  the  city.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  a  few  feet 
south  of  west  from  the  well,  and  west  of  the  Grand  Mosk. 
It  communicates  at  present  with  no  street ;  and  descending, 
mto  the  court,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  I  seemed  to- 
be  in  entire  seclusion." 

^Amwdsr  EmmauSy  i,  e.  Nicopolis.  This  place  we  saw 
from  Tell  es-Safieh^  but  not  afterwards.  On  our  map  it  is- 
laid  down  on  the  south  of  the  roadfrpm  Yafa  to  Jerusalem,  on 
the  authority  of  Prokesch  and  others.  But^the  ttJX  holds  of 
it  the  following  language  :  "  It  is  said  by  some  to  lie  about 
one  hour  from  Latr6n  towards  the  south ;  while  other  infor- 
mation places  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  north  of  L^tr6n,  to- 
wards Yalo.'** 

Mr.  Wolcott  communicates  the  following  remark^  under 
date  of  Jan.  llth.  "I  am  reminded  to  tell  you,  that  Mr.- 
Tipping  says  you  have  put  down  Emmaus  ('Amwas)  on  the 
map  in  the  wrong  position,  south  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  in- 
stead of  north  of  it,  where  he  found  it  last  week."^ 

Correction  in  the  Biblical  Researches,  Mr.  W.  was  led 
to  suspect,  that  the  measure  of  630  feet,  assigned  to  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  Haram,  outside  of  the  city  wall,  (Vol.  I.  p. 
395,)  was  too  great.  This  measurement  included  the  dis 
tance,  from  the  point  where  the  city  wall  would  join  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram,  to  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  latter,  viz.  60 
feet  for  the  exterior  building  in  the  corner,  and  570  feet  be- 
yond ;   as  I  find  on  recurring  to   my  original  pencil-notes* 


Bibl.  Resv  III.  p.  30.  Comp.  II.  p.  363^ 
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This  last  dist»noe  Messrs  Wolcott  and  Tipping  found  on 
careful  measurement  to  be  only  650  feet ;  and  further,  by 
like  measurement,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  they 
ascertained  "  that  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Haram,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  measured,  is  915  feet,  instead 
of  956  feet  as  given  by  Prof.  R."  (Vol.  I.  p.  430,)  making  a 
difference  of  forty  feet.  "This  correction,"  Mr.  W.  re- 
marks, "  will  help  his  argument."  I  am,  however,  unable  to 
account  for  the  error.  This  measurement  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  city  was  one  of  our  first  in  Jerusalem  ;  it  was 
made  by  me  alone,  our  two  Arab  servants  carrying  the  tape. 
It  of  course  did  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy ;  and  the  cor- 
rection made  by  Mr.  W.  of  tmree  feet  in  the  length  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Haram,  (1525  feet,  instead  of  1528,)  does 
not  surprise  me.  Had  the  other  error  in  the  southern  wall 
amounted  to  100  feet,  instead  of  40,  I  should  at  once  have 
supposed  I  had  counted  one  length  of  the  tape  twice  over. 
As  it  is,  it  may  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  some  mistake  in 
reading  off  the  number  of  feel  on  the  tape,  when  not  stretched 
its  whole  length. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

Critical  Notices. 

I. — Lectures  in  Divinity,  ly  the  late  George  HiHy  D,  D.,  Princi" 
pal  of  St.  Mary^s  College,  St,  Andrews.  Edited  from  his 
manuscript  by  his  son,  the  Rev^  Alexander  Hill,  minister 
of  Dailly,  Philadelphia  :  Herman  Hooker,  1 842.  pp. 
781. 

The  publisher  of  this  volume  of  "  Lectures  in  Divinity"  has 
done  a  valuable  service  to  the  religious  public  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  Theological  stu- 
dents and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  a  convenient  form  and  at 
a  reasonable  price,  a  body  of  theology  well  arranged  and  writ- 
ten in  a  lucid,  didactic  style.  The  author  was  a  highly  re- 
spected minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  Mary's  College.  The  Liec- 
tures  are  divided  into  YI.  Books,  and  these  again  into  chapters 
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and  sections.  The  books  treat,  in  order,  of  the  following  sub- 
jects— Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion — General  view  of 
the  Scripture  System — Opinions  concerning  the  Son,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  manner  of  their  being  united  with  the  Father 
— Opinions  concerning  the  Nature,  the  Extent  and  the  Appli- 
cation  of  the  Remedy  brought  by  the  Gospel — Index  of  parti- 
cular questions,  arising  out  of  opinions  concerning  the  gospel 
Remedy,  and  of  many  of  the  technical  terms  of  Theology — 
Opinions  concerning  Church  Government.  Under  these  gen- 
eral heads,  we  have  a  brief  and  candid  history  of  the  princi- 
pal theological  opinions  which  have  prevailed  on  the  earth, 
and  a  very  fair  presentation'of  those  views,  on  different 
points,  which  the  author  could  not  adopt.  Those  who  differ 
with  him,  as  we  peihaps  should  on  a  few  points,  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  unfairness,  but  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  his  arguments  with  the  same  candor  and  kindness  whieh 
he  manifests.  His  views  of  original  Sin,  Atonement,  Redemp- 
tion, etc.,  are  those  of  the  Scotch  Church  generally. 

2. — The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Sterling.  First  American  Edi* 
tion,     Philadelphia  :  Herman  Hooker,  1842.  pp.  268. 

These  poetical  effusions  are  from  the  pen  of  ^Mr.  Sterling, 
formerly  a  clergyman,  now  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  letters, 
who  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  Archesus. 

The  volume  commences  with  the  "Sexton's  Daughter," 
which  he  who  readeih  once  will  wish  to  read  again.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tale  of  tenderness  and  love,  represented  in  the  sim- 
plest, chastest  language,  and  with  the  manner  of  an  artist. 
The  "  Hymns  of  a  Hermit,"  and  several  other  interesting 
pieces,  not  found  in  the  volume  published  in  England  in  1839, 
are  introduced  in  this  first  American  Edition. 

Whilst  we  appreciate  the  style  and  generally  the  sentiments 
of  the  book,  and  discover  much  that  is  chaste,  tender,  pure, 
and  beautiful,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  publisher  has  seen 
fit  to  enclose  it  all  in  so  homely  an  exterior. 

3. — Elementary  Principles  of  Interpretation^  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  J.  A*  Ernesli.  with  notes,  and  an  Appendix,  con* 
taining  Extracts  from  Morus,  Beck,  Keil,  and  Henderson. 
By  Moses  Stuart,  Fourth  Edition.  An  dove  r :  Allen, 
Morrill,  &  Wardwell.  New  York:  Dayton  &  New- 
man.    1«42.  pp.  142. 

This  small  manual  has  already  passed  through  three  edi- 
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tions,  and  its  value' is,  therefore,  sufficiently  known  to  the 
l>ib]ica1  student.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page,  it  is 
enriched  by  copious  and  important  extracts  from  the  Herme- 
neutica  of  Morus,  and  from  Keil  and  Henderson  on  the  quali- 
fications of  an  interpreter.  It  presents  in  a  brief  space,  and 
in  the  form  of  distinct  rules,  the  principles  by  which  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  governed,  and  is  well  adapt- 
ed as  a  text-boak  on  the  subject,  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
devote  time  and  patience  to  such  acquisitions. 

4. — Manual  of  Sacred  Interpretation,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Junior  Theological  Students;  hut  intended  also  for  private 
Christians  in  general.  By  Alexandar  McClelland,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  Ney  York :  Robert  Carter,  1842. 
pp.  168. 

This  book  is  something  new  under  the  sun  !  It  was  written 
by  one  who  holds  the  pen  of  a  master,  as  every  one  who  reads 
it  will  testify.  We  here  have  exhibited  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  in  four  maxims" and  nine  rules;  and 
these  are  presented  in  so  attractive  a  style,  and  with  so  hap- 
py illustrations,  that  one  enjoys  the  reading,  however  dry  we 
might  naturally  presume  the  subject  to  be.  Every  one  may 
read  and  understand  the  lessons  it  teaches,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  subject  has  been  unfolded  by  one  so  admirably  quali- 
fied, in  a  manner  which,  we  trust,  will  secure  the  attention 
of  ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  lead  to  a  more  general 
study  of  the  just  rules  of  exposition.  The  "  Address  to  Stu. 
dents  of  Theology,"  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  young  man  having  the  ministry  in 
view,  or  having  recently  entered  it.  He  could  not  rise  from 
the  perusal  without  feeling  himself  inspired  with  a  new  zeal 
for  prayerful,  persevering,  ardent  study  of  the  word  of  God. 

5. — The  Millennium  of  the  Apocalypse,  By  George  Bvsh,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature,  New  York 
City  University,  Second  Edition,  Salem :  John  P. 
Jewett.  Boston  :  Tappan  and  Dennet,  Crocker  and 
Brewster.  New  York :  Dayton  and  Newman,  1842. 
pp.  206. 

The  times  are  marked  by  attention  to  the  prophecies,  and 
therefore,  eminently  propitious  for  a  second  edition  of  Profes- 
sor Bush's  work.  It  will  probably  be  read  with  even  more  inter, 
est  now,  than  when  it  first  appeared.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
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views  consists  prineipdly  in  regarding  the  Apoealjptic  Mil- 
lenium as  past,  and  interpreting  the  Dragon  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Revelation,  as  a  symbol  of  despotic,  idolatrous 
Paganism.  The  author,  however,  by  no  means  rejects  the 
idea  of  a  future  period  of  peace  and  bliss,  when  holiness  shall 
prevail  on  the  earth,  but  thinks  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  thousi^nd  years  of  the  binding  of  Satan  or  the  Dragon. 
The  book  merits  attention  and  study. 

6,^^The  Bible  and  the  Closet :  or  How  toe  may  read  the  Scrip- 
twres  with  the  most  Spiritual  Profit,  By  Rev.  Thmnas 
Watson ;  And  Secret  Prayer  Successfully  Managed.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Lee;  Ministers  Ejected  in  1662.  Edited  hy 
John  Overton  Choules.  With  a  Recommendatory  Letter 
from  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  and 
LincoUi,  1842.  pp.  140,  24  mo. 

This  little  book,  beautifully  executed,  is  one  of  a  series  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Choules,  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  which  he  possesses  a  library  of  rare 
materials.  The  two  Essays  before  us  are  a  good  beginning. 
That  on  secret  prayer  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  we  have 
ever  read  on  the  subject. 

7. — Discourses  on  Human  Life.  By  Orville  Dewey,  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  New  York,  New  York  : 
David  Felt  <fe  Co.,  1841.  pp.  299. 

The  author  of  these  Discourses,  it  is  well  known,  embraces 
the  Unitarian  views  of  Christianity,  and  his  style  of  composi- 
tion and  manner  have  acquired  for  him  some  popularity.  These 
sermons,  or  rather  discourses,  as  they  are  more  appropriately 
denominated,  are  certainly  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  mystery  about  some  of  them,  that  would  be 
exceedingly  "grateful  to  certain  minds  ;  but,  when  contemplat- 
ed as  pait  of  the  regular  ministrations  from  the  pulpit  to  a 
waiting  assembly  of  immortal,  sinful  men,  under  probation  for 
a  few  days  in  this  fleeting  )ife  and  then  to  pass  to  the  judgment 
seat,  and  receive  an  award  for  eternity,  dependent  on  their  re- 
lations to  Jesus  Christ  in  this  world,  they  seem  to  us  to  be 
exceedingly  wanting  in  the  essential  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  precious  blood  of  Christ  is  not  there  ;  the  cross  is 
cut  down ;  and  true  religion  is  made  identical  with  goodness. 
This  might  answer  for  a  purer  world  than  ours ;  but  it  is  far 
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from  being  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  guilty  rebel  agaiBst  Je- 
hovah's throne.  The  discourses  undoubtedly  inculcate  a 
beautiful  morality,  derived  from  the  philosophico-preceptive 
portions  of  the  word  of  God,  except  that  they  leave  the  sinfof 
«oul  of  man,  without  that  powerful  incentive  to  holiness  and 
goodness,  which  is  found  in  the  loT<e  of  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
bleeding  for  the  guilt  of  man  and  in  order  to  his  redemption.  The 
heart-broken,  agenized  sinner,  would  look  in  vain  to  this  vol- 
ume, for  that  healing  balm  ,which  should  soothe  his  troubled 
spirit. 

8. — Comfort  in  Affliction :  A  Series  of  Meditations.  By  James 
Buchanan^  D,  D.  High  Churck,  Edinburgh. — First  Amer* 
ican  from  the  ninth  Edinburgh  edition.  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  :  Robert  Carter.  1842«  pp.  254. 

This  Dr.  Buchanaa,  minister  of  the  High  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, is  not  of  the  high  church,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
<;ommonly  used  in  our  own  country,  as  designating  that  por- 
tion of  the  church  which  has  little  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  revivals,  and  makes  the  beauty  of  holiness  to  consist, 
rather  in  external  rites  than  internal  judgmehts  and  affections  : 
he  is  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  pastor  of  a  particular 
•church,  distinguished  as  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh. 

The  volume  before  us  is  well  worthy  the  reputation  the 
Doctor  has  acquired.  It  is  written  in  on  uncommonly  pure; 
<5haste  style,  easy  and  flowing,  and  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  of  good  composition — and  to  the  afflicted,  and  conse- 
quently to  all  in  this  vale  of  tears,  it  is  a  rich  treasure.  The 
thoughts  are  embodied  in  twelve  meditations,  founded  on  at 
many  appropriate  passages  of  the  word  of  God,  and  he  who 
reads  the  whole  with  a  right  spirit,  will  bless  God  that  he  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  his  servant  to  write  this  book  for  the^ 
heavy  laden.  The  first  two  meditations,  built  on  the  texts, 
^«  the  Lord  reigneth,"  and  **he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men,''  are  lucid  and  striking  exhibitions 
of  the  government  of  God  over  his  people,  and  must  satisfy 
^he  tried  pilgrim  on  these  waste  deserts,  that  he  doeth  all 
things  well. 

S. — A  Mothers  Tribute  to  a  beloved  Daughter;  or  Memoir  of 
Malvina  Forman  Smith  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd, 
1842.   pp.198. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  grand  daughter  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Griffin.     In   early  life  she  enjoyed  the  benefit  of   hi* 
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counsels,  and  in  his  last  days  she  watched  over  his  sickness 
and  death,  in  her  father*s  house,  which  he  had  made  his  home 
for  several  months.  The  volume  is,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
posed of  the  letters  of  friends  addressed  to  Malvina,.  in  the 
different  stages  of  her  life  and 'education,  and  evinces,  what  it 
is  primarily  intended  to  show,  we  presume,  the  importance  of 
making  the  conversion  of  their  children,  the  paramount  aim  of 
parents.  Whilst  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  expe- 
rience ot  piety  of  the  youthful  subject  of  the  Memoir,  it  may> 
on  that  account,  be  the  more  useful,  because  th^  more  imita- 
table,  and  the  more  likely  to  be  the  aim  of  others. 

10. — History  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  published  and  unpub- 
lished documents  of  the  Board,  By  Joseph  Tracy,  Second 
edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged*  New  York :  M. 
W.  Dodd.    1842.  pp.  452. 

The  subsequent  recommendation  of  this  work  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Board,  will  probably  bet  more  effectual  than  any 
thing  we  could  say — "  The  *  History  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  J.Tracy,'  i» 
far  from  being  a  mere  abstract  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board.  The  civil  year,  to  which  he  has  reduced  his  facts,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  financial  year,  embraced  in  those  Reports. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  author  to  consult  the  original 
documents,  which  he  did  with  laborious  and  accurate  re- 
search. The  plan  of  his  history,  if  not  so  well  adapted  as 
some  others  to  continuous  reading  and  popular  effect,  is  admi- 
rably fitted  for  reference,  and  for  aiding  those  on  whom  it  may 
devolve  to  give  instruction  concerning  missions  at  the  Monthly 
Concert  and  elsewhere.  What  we  say  is  of  course  not  de- 
signed to  imply,  that  the  Board  is  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  the  facts  or  opinions  embodied  in  this 
work ;  but  we  may  express  our  own  conviction,  that  it  will 
not  soon  be  superseded  by  a  history  more  comprehensive 
more  concise,  more  clear  and  accurate,  or  more  worthy  of  oc- 
cupying a  place  in  the  libraries  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  intelligent  laymen.*'  We  only  add,  that  those  interested 
in  the  history  of  Missions,  will  find  some  details  in  this  vol- 
ume, not  published  in  the  Missionary  Herald ;  and  we  cherish 
.  the  hope,  that  Christian  families  generally  will  give  it  a  place 
not  only  in  their  libraries,  but  in  their  reading.  This  second 
•dition  is  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Missions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board. 
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W.-r-Thirty 'four  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  Heman 
Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst :  J. 
S.  <fe  C.  Adams.  New  York :  Dayton  &  Newman* 
Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1842.     pp.  352. 

The  najne  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  its  contents.  Dr.  Humphrey  always  writes  well 
for  the  public,  and  his  thoughts  are  seldom  commonplace. 
We  know  of  no  better  "  Pastor's  Manual"  than  this.  The 
young  minister  will  here  find  the  reflections  of  a  matured  and 
observant  mind,  on  almost  all  subjects  connected  with  his  re- 
lations to  the  church  and  the  world.  We  cannot  bui  hope  that 
every  licentiate  will  possess  a  copy  of  a  book  so  especially 
adapted  to  his  wants,  and  so  admirably  filling  a  place  hitherto 
comparatively  a  void.  Here  are  the  results  of  the  Doctor's 
own  experience,  in  valuable  suggestions  on, — Preaching  as  a 
Candidate — Settlement — First  Sermon«  after  Settlement  — 
Doctrinal  and  Practical  Preaching — Objects  of  Preaching — 
Study  and  Writing  of  Sermons — Different  Kinds  of  Sermons — 
Delivery  of  Sermons — Public  Prayer— Exchanges — Travel- 
ling on  Sabbath  to  Exchange — Pastoral  Visiting — Funerals — 
Catechising,  Sabbath, Schools,  Bible  Classes — Attending  Ec- 
clesiastical Bodies — Revivals  of  Religion — Ministerial  Exam- 
ple— Miscellaneous  Reading,'  Health,  etc.  etc.  On  all  these 
topics,  the  remarks  are  eminently  practical,  and  we  think 
judicious.  The  letters  on  Revivals  are  particularly  worthy  of 
careful  perusal  by  all  who  exercise  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  views  expressed  on  the  impro- 
priety of  encouraging  a  class  of  Revival-Evangelists,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  and  on  the  better  way  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  neighboring  pastors,  when  there  is  such  special  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  as  to  demand  extra  preaching  and 
labor,  are  those  of  a  sound,  christian  discretion.  The  proper 
conduct  of  revivals  of  religion  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  best  permanent  interests  of  the  church,  and  ought  to  se- 
cure the  close  attention  of  all  who  are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  measures  to  promote  them. 

12. — The  Worhs  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Joseph  But- 
ler,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  the 
Author.  By  Samuel  Halifax,  D.  D,,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  New  York :  Robert  Carter.  1842.  pp.  303. 

The  publisher  has  here  offered  to  the  religious  and  philoso- 
phical community,  the  complete  works  of  Bishop  Butler,  so 
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well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion," 
That  part  of  his  lahprs  has  long  heen  before  the  public,  and 
will  doubtless  be  demanded,  whilst  man  loves  to  think.  Had 
the  Bishop  written  nothing  else,  he  had  immortalized  himself; 
and  indeed  little  more  is  left  us,  the  remainder  of  the  volume 
being  occupied  by  his  brief  essays  on  "  Personal  Identity," 
and  on  "Human  Virtue,"  six  Sermons,  a  Charge  to  the 
Clergy,  and  his  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
The  whole  is  embraced  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  printed  in  a 
good^  clear  type  of  such  size  that  the  eyes  will  not  be  impaired 
by  reading  it ;  and  we  should  be  glad  that  more  persons 
would  try  their  eyes  and  their  intellects  in  perusing  and  pon- 
dering such  essays  as  the  *<  Analogy."  We  promise  them  at 
a  compensation,  better  eye-sight,  it  may  be  of  the  mind. 

13. — Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons^  By  the  Rev.  John  Sunt' 
merfield,  A,  M,,  late  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bond^ 
M.  D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842.  pp. 437. 

This  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  sketches  of  sermons, 
by  one  whose  memory  is  precious  to  the  saints,  and  must  be 
especially  dear  to  our  Methodist  brethren.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  they  desire  thus  to  embalm  him  in  their  hearts. 
These  Sermons  show  that  Mr.  Summerfield  was  not  idle 
whilst  he  lived,  and  that,  with  his  beautiful  genius  and  crea- 
tive powers,  he  did  not  deem  it  useless  to  spend  time  and 
thought  on  his  preparations  for  the  sacred  desk.  And  we 
hope  that  these  skeletons  will  be  valued  only  as  mementos 
of  Summerfield,  and  not  be  a  resort  for  lazy  preachers,  like 
Simeon's  and  some  others. 

It  is  evident  from  these  sketches,  that  Mr.  Summerfield  was 
in  the  habit  of  studying  his  subjects  well,  and  thoroughly  im- 
buing his  mind  with  them  prior  to  his  entering  the  pulpit.  He 
knew  beforehand  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  when  he 
came  to  say  it,  it  was  with  fullness  of  illustration,  and  beauty 
of  diction  and  manner.  In  our  youth,  we  heard  him  preach 
from  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  of  which  we  find  a  sketch  in  this 
volume,  and  we  shall  never  forget  tho  impression  left  on  us 
by  his  whole  manner,  and  by  the  strikingly  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  the  vision,  especially  of  the  seraph  flying  and 
taking  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar.  It  was  graphic.  We 
seemed  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the  presence  of  the  throne, 
and  there  to  behold  with  our  eyes  the  seraph,  the  altar,  the 
sacrifice. 
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14, — A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature^  and  Art,  Compri$', 
ing^the  History ^  Description^  and  Scientific  Principlesi 
of  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  deri- 
vation and  definition  of  all  the  terms-  in  general  use,^ 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood,  Edited  by  M,  T. 
Brande,  F.  B.  S,  L.  |  E.  New  York :  Wiley  4? 
Putnam,  pp.  1500. 

The  work  is  to  be  published  ia  tweuty-four  semi-monthly^ 
pAXts,  of  fifty-six  pages  each,  and,  when  completed,  will  make 
two  large  octavo  volumes,  in  small  type,  though  clear,  con- 
taining an  invaluable  fund  of  information  on  the  encyclopedit^ 
of  Science,  Literature^  and  Art.  The  whole  circle  of  know- 
ledge is  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  entrusted  to  one  of  th<) 
most  celebrated  scholars  of  thease,  in  his  particular  departf 
ment-^to  si)ch  men  as  Brande,  Lmdley,  Loudon,  McGulIocht 
Owen,  etc*  These  names  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  work,  and  we  confidently  expect  this 
to  be  the  best  Dictionary  or  Cyclopedia,  of  its  kind,  in  the 
English  language.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  typographic 
cal  execution  of  the  Greek  words  is  not  better.  The  accentjs 
are  seldom  introduced,  yet  sufficiently  often  to  destroy  unir 
formity. 

15. — Tlie  Twin  Sisters ;  A  Tale  for  Youth,  By  Mrs.  Sandham, 
From  the  twentieth  London  Edition,  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  4fe  Co.,  1842.     pp.  176. 

This  little  volume  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the 
English  public,  as  they  have  called  for  the  twentieth  edition ; 
and  we  presume  it  will  find  favor  on  this  side  the  water.  The 
tale  is  told  in  a  simple  style,  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  *Hh6 
benefits  of  devotion,  in  the  lives  of  two  very  young  persons.'* 
They  were  twin  sisters,  who  were  early  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  pioue  aunt,  and  thus  led,  by  a  blessing  on  her 
efforts,  to  walk  in  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace.  The 
story  will  be  interesting  to  youth,  and  the  book  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  safest  of  this  description  that  can  be  put  into  their  hands. 

16. — The  Daughters  of  England  ;  their  Position  in  Society,  Char* 
acter;  and  Responsibilities,  By  Mrs,  EUts,  Author  of 
''The  Women  of  England^'  etd.  etc.  New  York:  D.  Ap. 
pleton  &  Co.,  1842.     pp.  280. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  the  amiable  authoress  of  this  volume,  is  already 
favorably  known  to  ut  by  her  *'  Women  of  England,"  «<  Hints 
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to  make  Home  Happy,"  etc.  The  present  volume  is  indica- 
tive  of  her  deep  interest  in  the  proper  education  of  her  sex, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  from  her  preface,  that  she  intends, 
ia  future  volumes,  to  "  consider  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  England."  We  think  her  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  write  on  these  Important  topics.  Her  style 
is  such  as  to  interest,  and  her  thoughts  and  sentiments  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  One  can 
scarcely  help  feeling  that  woman  must  be  benefited,  if  woman 
will  but  read  her  remarks  with  a  right  mind.  In  the  present 
work,  she  begins  with  "  Important  Inquiries,"  then  proceeds 
to  treat  of  "  Economy  of  Time,"  "Cleverness,  Learning, 
Knowledge,"  "  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,"  ♦*  Taste,  Tact, 
and  Observation,"  **  Beauty,  Health,  and  Temper,"  '*  Society, 
Friendship,  and  Flirtation,"  "  Love  and  Courtship,"  "  Arti- 
fice and  Integrity,"  etc.  Under  all  these  topics  there  will  be 
found  most  judicious  observations,  well  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Daughters  of  America.  We  cannot  re» 
frain  from  giving  our  readers  one  extract  from  her  remarks  on 
Music.  "If  the  use  of  accomplishments  be  to  make  a  show 
of  them  in  society,  then  a  little  skill  in  music  is  certainly  not 
worth  its  cost.  But  if  the  object  of  a  daughter  is  to  soothe 
the  weary  spirit  of  a  father  when  he  returns  home  from  the 
office  or  the  counting-house,  where  he  has  been  toiling  for 
her  maintenance  ;  to  beguile,  a  mother  of  her  cares,  or  to 
charm  a  suffering  sister  into  forgetfulness  of  her  pain ;  then 
a  very  little  skill  in  music  may  often  be  made  to  answer  as 
noble  a  purpose  as  a  great  deal ;  and  never  does  a  daughter 
appear  to  more  advantage,  than  when  she  cheerfully  lays 
aside  a  fashionable  air,  and  strums  over,  for  more  than  the 
hundredth  time,  some  old  ditty  which  her  father  loves.  To 
her  ear,  it  is  possible,  it  may  be  altogether  divested  of  the 
slightest  charm.  But  of  what  importance  is  that  ?  The  old 
man  listenslintil  tears  are  glistening  in  his  eyes,  for  he  sees 
again  the  home  of  his  childhood,  he  hears  his  father's  voice, 
he  feels  his  mother's  welcome — all  things  familiar  to  his 
heart  in  early  youth  come  back  to  him  with  the  long-remem- 
bered strain,  and,  happiest  thought  of  all !  they  are  revived 
by  the  playful  fingers  of  his  own  beloved  child,"  The  remain- 
der of  the  passage  is  beautifully  touching,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  desist,  praying  that  Mrs«  Ellis  may  be  long  spared  to  the 
world  1 
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17. — Harpers'  Family  Library: 

No.  154.  History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  eom- 
mand  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  thence  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  down  the 
river  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean :  performed  during  the 
years  1804,  1805,  1806,  by  order  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Revised  and  abridged,  with  an  IntfO' 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Archibald  M^Vickar.  2  Voh.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842.     pp.  766. 

The  Oregon  Territory  is  just  now  attracting  considerable 
attention ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  sinee  we  had  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  departure  of  a  large  colony  from  the  **  far  west " 
of  western  Missouri,  to  the  farthest  west  of  Oregon.  The 
republication,  therefore,  of  the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  of  their  exploration  of  this  interesting  country  almost  a 
half  century  since,  cannot  but  be  welcome.  Although  tl^is 
Expedition  may  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  now  among  the 
grey-headed,  there  are,  doubtless,  many  of  the  middle-aged  and 
of  the  young,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  so  easy^access  to  the 
history  of  it,  as  is  provided  in  these  volumes. 

This  Journal  must  always  possess  interest,  as  the  narrative 
of  the  first  voyage  made  up  iRe  Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  springs,  and  as  the  first  visit  of  white  men  to  those  almost 
boundless  prairies,  which  stretch  out  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which  were  then  the  play-ground 
of  numerous  tribes  of  the  Red  Men,  and  of  immense  herds  of 
buffalo,  deer,  and  other  animals. 

To  the  original  Journal  there  is  added,  in  these  volumes, 
♦*  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  maratime  discovery  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  a  summary  account  of  earlier  attempts  to  pene- 
trate this  vast  wilderness,  and  extracts  and  illustrations  from 
the  narratives  of  later  travellers." 

18. — The  Great  Commission  :  or  the  Christian  Church  constituted 
and  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  By  the 
Rev,  John  Harris,  D.D.,  President  of  Cheshunt  College, 
author  of "  Mammon,^*  *'  The  Great  Teacher,^'  etc.,  with 
an  Introductory  Essay,  by  William  R,  Williams,  D,D,^ 
Pastor  of  Amity  Street  Church,  New  York.  Hoston  : 
Gould,  Kendall,  <fe  Lincoln.  New  York:  Dayton  & 
Newman,  1842.     pp.  484. 

The  writer  of  this  excellent  work  on  Christian  Missions  is 
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already  favorably  known  amongsttis,  iff'thBtuthbr  of  hereral 
prize  essays,  on  subjects  intimately  connected  "with  the  best 
mteres^ts  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  that  Dr.  Harris,  endued 
as  he  is  by  God  with  superior  qualifications,  is  disposed,  by 
his  grace,  to  devote  his  strong  intellect  and  richly  furnished 
mind,  to  the  promotion  of  an  evangelical  spirit  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  The  Essaybefore  us  prdsents  the  "  great 
commission  "  before  the  Church,  with  gteat  power,  and  in  an 
aspect  adapted  deeply  to  impress  the  heart  with  a  sense  of 
obligation.  It  first  unfolds  the  scriptural  theory  of  Christian 
instrumentality,  as  presented  and  enforced  in  the  word  of  God. 
In  the  second  part,  the  benefits  arising  from  Christian  Mis- 
sions, are  portrayed  in  four  chapters,  in  such  manner  as  to  il- 
lustrate their  claims  and  awaken  an  increased  zeal  in  the 
noble  cause.  Part  third  exhibits  the  encouragements  to  ad- 
vance in  this  glorious  enterprise.  Part  fourth  proves  that  the 
objections  commonly  offered  are  but  arguments  for  redoubled 
effort.  In  part  fifth,  is  considered  the  want  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  this  cause  as  a  great  defeet,  and  in  the  sixth  and 
last  part,  the  principal  motives  are  pressed,  which  should  urge 
us  to  entire  devotedness  to  the  great  objects  of  this  grand 
enterprise. 


19. — The   Golden   Censer^  or  a   Visit  to  the  Hmse  of  pTay&n 
Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln. 

AppoUos,  or  Directions  to  Persons  just  eofMneneing  a 
Religious  Life,     Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln. 

Growth  in  Grace,  or  the  Young  Professor  directed  how 
to  attain  to  eminent  Piety,  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall,  ^ 
Lincoln,  1842. 

Such  are  the  titles  of  three  small  books,  put  up  in  neatly 
printed  covers,  and  with  gilt  edges.  They  are  part  of  a 
**  miniature  series  of  practical  religious  works,"  to  be  issued 
by  the  same  publishers.  The  author  of  the  first  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris.  The  design  of  the  second  is  apparent  from  the 
title,  and  we  can  safely  commend  it  to  the  recently  converted. 
The  third  consists  of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Angell  James.  This  series  of 
miniature  volumes,  if  completed  as  commenced,  will  doubtless 
be  a  blessing  to  the  Church. 
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M.—Tke  Life  of  Willbur  Fisk,  D.D,,  First  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  By  Joseph  Holdich.-  New  York: 
Harper  <&  Brothers,  1842.     pp.  455* 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  before  his  death,  published  his 
travels  in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  them,  that 
they  were  remarkably  interesting.  We  now  have  his  life, 
well  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holdich,  and  we  presume  it  will 
be  fioujgrht  after,  with  eagerness,  by  the  Methodist  Connexion 
generally,  as  well  as  by  many  of  other  denominations.  Al. 
though  Dr.  Fisk  was  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  hi9 
denomination,  and  entered  somewhat  into  controversy  with 
those  who  differed  from  him,  his  conduct  of  the  controversy 
and  his  whole  deportment  were  such,  as  to  secure  the  respect 
and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  volume  before  us  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  excellence,  and 
one  who  labored  not  in  vain.  He  entered,  with  zeal,  into  the 
great  work  of  Missions  and  of  Temperance,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who,  in  all  his  ways,  acknowledged 
God,  and  sought  frequent  communion  with  him  in  prayer. 

21. — A  Family  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  M.A,,  Rector  of  Streathanif  Surrey,  Chap- 
lain to  his  Grace  the  Duke  cf  Richmond,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus.   Philadelphia  :  Herman  Hooker,  1842.   pp.238. 

The  **  Lectures"  of  this  author,  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  of  Paul, 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Elisha,  etc.,  published  in  seven  uniform 
Tolumes,  by  Mr.  Hooker,  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  ac- 
quired for  the  writer  a  merited  popularity.  The  present  volume 
is  one  of  a  series  of  Family  Expositions,  embracing  Exodus 
and  Leviticus,  intended  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of 
Moses  in  his  relation  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  several 
expositions  are  founded,  each  on  a  passage  of  the  Scriptures 
of  some  length,  and  are  brief  summaries  of  the  history,  with 
such  explanations  as  are  required,  and  such  practical  observa- 
tions as  would  be  naturally  suggested.  The  book  might 
answer  a  good  purpose  to  be  read,  as  Jay's  Exercises  are,  one 
exposition  each  day.  In  Exposition  xliii.,  are  some  remarks 
on  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  Moses,  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  those  in  this  land  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 
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22.— H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr<Bce.  Post 
Joh.  Aug,  Henr,  Ttttmannum,  Olim  Prof,  Lips,  ad 
fidem  Optimorum  Ubrorum  sccundis  euris  recognovit  Uctiou' 
umque  varietatem  notavit  Augustus  Hahut  in  Acad. 
VratisL  Prof.  Edilio  Americana  8tereotypa  cur  ante 
Edvardo  Robinson,  S,T.D,  Neo-Eboraci:  Sumtibus  et 
typis  Leavitt  et  Trow.  Bostoniae  :  Apud  Crocker  et 
Brewster,  1842.    pp.  608. 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  more  of  this  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  to  announce  it  through  the  title  page.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  Hahn's  edition,  superintended  by  Professor  Robin- 
son, and  printed  at  the  University  Press  by  Trow,  whose  fount 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  country. 
We  should,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  the 
very  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  published  in 
the  United  States.  The  paper  is  good,  the  margin  sufficiently 
large,  the  type  the  best,  the  leading  such  a6  to  relieve  the  eye 
in  reading,  and  the  size  of  the  volume  convenient.  Besides 
the  text,  we  have  references  and  various  readings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  and  as  introductory  matter,  the  Prefaces  of 
Tittmann  and  Hahn,  together  with  notices  of  the  principal 
manuscripts,  translations  or  versions,  and  citations  from  the 
New  Testament  by  the  Fathers  and  others. 

23. — A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and 
other  Machines  for  raising  water  ^  ancient  and  modern ;  with 
Observations  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Me- 
chanic  Arts  :  including  the  progressive  development  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  In  five  Books,  Illustrated  by  n'^arly  300 
engravings.  By  Thomas  Ewbank.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  1842,  pp.  582. 

This  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  on  a  subject  that  must  be  in. 
teresting  to  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  It  supplies  a  want 
which  was  early  felt  by  the  laborious  author  himself  and  is 
probably  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  enters  at 
large  into  the  whole  history  of  machinery  for  raising  water, 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time,  and  must 
be  invaluable  to  the  practical  as  to  the  inventive  mechanic. 
It  abounds  in  information  of  the  machinery  of  the  ancients, 
illustrated  by  engravings,  which  is  well  worthy  the  study  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  antiquarian,  and  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  the  expositor  of  the  ^Scriptures.  He  will  find,  in  this 
volume,  much  that  relates  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
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p^ple  described  in  the  Bibk,  and  on  pages  399, 400  and  669. 
some  observations  on  Eolopilic  Idols,  that  deserve  attention, 
On  the  whole  we  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
bo^k,  and  hope  the  indefatigable  author  will  be  well  rewarded 
for  this  service  done  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

24. — An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  By  John  Pearson,  D.  /).,  hie 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  With  an  Appendix  ^ontaming 
thfi  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Revised  hy  the 
Eev.  W.  S.  Dohson,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Attic  Greek 
Orators  and  Sophists,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1842,  pp.  616. 

This  republication  of  Dobson's  edition  of  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  in  so  convenient  a  form,  must  be  especially  acceptable 
to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  contains  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  Although  there  is  abundant- evidence  that  this 
creed  was  not  formed  by  the  Apostles,  nor  any  other  symbol 
of  doctrine  that  has  come  down  to  us,  yet  it  expresses  in  a 
few  words  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel. — The 
descent  into  hell  is  differently  understood  amongst  Episcopa- 
lians themselves,  and  by  some  omitted  in  the  repetition  of  the 
Creed.  Bishop  Pearson  gives  the  various  interpretations  of 
that  article,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  with  candor ;  and,  even 
although  he  represents  the  remission  of  sins  prior  to  baptism, 
as  obtained  by  that  rite,  he  includes  so  much  in  his  subse- 
quent definition  of  baptism,  as  to  embrace  faith,  repentance 
and  all  that  can  possibly  be  considered  requisite  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  This  Exposition  was  originally  preached  by 
Bishop  Pearson  to  his  parishioners,  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
and  embraces  a  pretty  good  system  of  Divinity.  Bishop  Bur- 
net has  said  of  it ;  **  Bishop  PeaTSon  on  the  Creed,  as  far  it 
goes,  is  the  perfectest  work  we  have."  To  this  edition  there 
is  added  an  Appendix  containing  the  Symbola  or  Creeds 
cited  by  the  author. 

25. — An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  With  an  Ap- 
pendix  containing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Creed  of  Pope 
Piusy  etc.  Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious,  notes  and 
additional  references,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Page,  A.  M*, 
Queisn^s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Minister  of  Carlisle  Chapel, 
Lambeth.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1842,  pp,  585. 

This  editioa  of  the  enterprising  publishers  is  unifi^ffl  with 
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(hat  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  ought  to  be  its  compftnion 
on  the  shelf.  The  author's  text  is  strictly  preserved  by  the 
present  editor,  the  references  hare  been  verified,  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  councils  are  given  in  the  original,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  found  specified,  copious  notes  have  beea 
added,  with  indices  of  texts  of  Scripture  and  a  list  of  authors. 
As  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  contain 
a  summary  of  doctrine,  this  work  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  system  of  Divinity,  one  too,  written  with  learning  and 
judgment.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  it  well  studied,  and 
to  find  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  and  other 
lands,  deeply  imbued  with  its  principles  and  spirit.  While  the 
Bishop  is  attached  to  his  own  church  and  her  creed,  as  laid 
down  in  these  articles,  he  is  by  no  means  exclusive  in  his 
views,  nor  does  he  shut  out  from  covenanted  mercies  those 
who  cannot  adopt  the  whole  of  this  Episcopal  Confession  of 
Faith. 

26. — The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice ;  or  a  defence 
of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
been,  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles^  the  sole  Divine 
Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  to  the  Church,  against  the 
Dangerous  Errors  of  the  Authors  of  the  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times,^^  and  the  Romanists^  as  particularly,  that 
the  Rule  of  Faith  is  "  made  up  of  Scripture  arid  Tra- 
dition together  y"*  ^c* ;  in  which  also  the  Doctrines  cf 
Apostolical  Successionrthe  Eucharistic  Sacrifce,  ^c^ 
are  fully  discussed.  By  William  Goode,  M.A.^  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  St.  Antholin, 
London.  Vols.  I  and  IL  Philadelphia:  Herman 
Hooker,  1842,  pp.  494  and  604. 

So  long  and  explicit  a  title  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  suffi- 
cient statement  of  the  argument  of  the  book.  The  reader, 
however,  must  prepare  himself  for  a  variety  of  topics  and  a 
minuteness  and  extent  of  discussion  which  is  not  here  even 
intimated.  These  two  well  filled  octavo  volumes  contain  a 
labored  and  learned  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England,]  in  every  point  on  which  the  author  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  assailed  by  the  Oxford  Divines,  or 
to  have  been  in  any  measure  disparaged  by  their  peculiar 
views.  They  present,  at  onGe,.the  best  exhibition  and  refuta- 
tion.of  the  doctrines  of  the  **  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  which  we 
have  read.  The  positions  assumed  by  the  author,  on  the 
apostolical  succession,  baptismal    regeneration,  and  several 
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other  points  of  doctrine  and  polity,  are  of  coarse  unsatisfacto* 
ry  to  the  dissenting  denominations.  But  as  opposed  to  the 
Anti-Protestant  views  and  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  writers, 
they  enlist  our  warmest  sympathies.  On  the  whole,  we  re- 
joice that  these  volumes  have  been  issued  from  the  American 
pi  ess,  and  cordially  recommend  them  to  our  readers,  especial- 
ly to  such  as  may  have  been  accustomed  io  regard  with  favor 
the  writings  of  the  Oxford  "  Tractators." 

27. — Sketches  of  Foreign  Travel  and  Life  at  Sea;  includ- 
ing a  Cruise  on  hoard  a  Man-ofwar^  as  also  a  visit 
to  Spainy  Portugal,  the  South  of  France,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Continental  Greece, 
Liberia  and  Brazil ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  By  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell.  Two 
Volumes.  Boston  :  Tappan  &  Dennet.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  Wiley  &  Putnam.  Phila- 
delphia :  Carey  &  Hart.  London :  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam, ]  842,  pp.  404.  437.   Octavo. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  read  these 
volumes  entirely  through  before  expressing  our  opinion  of  them. 
We  have,  however,  read  enough  to  awaken  our  strong  interest 
in  them  and  to  raise  our  estimate  of  their  value  much  above 
the  point  of  our  anticipation.  They  are  not  hastily  written 
sketches  of  scenes  and  incidents,  like  too  many  of  our  books 
of  travels.  It  is  several  years  since  the  author's  return  from 
abroad,  during  which,  he  has  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work.  Without  this  labor, — in  the  language 
in  which  its  outlines  were  sketched  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
and  events  which  it  describes, — it  would  doubtless  have  been 
an  entertaining  book.  But  it  has  become  a  valuable  repository 
of  information,  and  is  thus  fitted  not  only  to  interest  the  gener- 
al reader,  but  to  convey  important  instruction  to  the  more  ac 
curate  inquirer  respecting  the  internal  condition  of  the  coun- 
tries visited.  Much  prominence  is  given  to  the  present  state 
of  Catholic  Europe,  and  the  recent  religious  revolution  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  indicative  of  the  inherent  superstition, 
bigotry  and  idolatry  of  the  Papal  system.  -  The  author's  re- 
marks on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Colonies 
of  Western  Africa  are  also  well  digested,  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, while  his  suggestions  respecting  the  morals  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  other  abuses,  are  such  as  few 
who  hold  a  connection  with  the  Navy  have  dared  to  make  pub- 
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lie.  We  have  only  space  to  add,  that  these  voluines  are  hand, 
'sbmely  executed,  and  appear  to  us,  in  all  respects,  to  merit 
the  degree  of  conalideration,  which  ihe  labor  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  author,  and  the  interest  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
them  have  given  him  a  right  to  expect. 

38. —  The  Complete  Works  of  Ren,  Daniel  A.  dark,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Powers 
as  a  Preacher,     By  Rev.  George  Shepard,  A.  Af., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric^.  Bangor  Iheologieat 
Seminary,    In  two  volumes.     New  York :  Jonathan 
Leavitt.    Boston;  Crocker  &  Brewster.    1842.  pp. 
488.  440. 
The  reader*  of  the  Biblical  Repository  are  aware  that  we 
place  high,  on  the  scale  of  excellence,  the  powers  of  the  late 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  as  a  preacher.    His  Sermons  well  deserve 
the  high  reputation  they  have  acquired,  for  pungency,  direct- 
ness, and  practical  effect.     We  are  glad  to  see  them  before 
the  public  in  the  respectable  style  of  execution  in  which  they 
are  presented  in  these  volumes,  containing  sixty-five  full  dis- 
courses,  many  of  which  had  been  before  published,  and  thirty- 
four  outlines  of  discourses,  which  the  editor   denominates 
*'  Short  Sermons,"   and   which  fill  about  ninety  pages  of  the 
second  volume.  To  these  are  appended  several  miscellaneous 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clark,  which  appeared  in  differ- 
ent periodicals  during  the  author's  life.    The  "  Biographical 
Sketch,"  etc.,  by  Professor  Shepard,  the  substance  o^  which 
is  embraced  in  his  '*  Review  of  Clark's  Sermons,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Repository  for  October  last,  is  discriminating 
and  instructive.     On  the  whole,  we  regard  these  volumes  as 
containing  a  rich  treasury  of  thought,  of  inestimable  value, 
not  only  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  to  intelligent  Chris- 
tians of  all  classes.     Few  discourses  are  so  well  suited  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  living  preacher.     The  en^aved  por- 
trait of  the  author,  which  accompanies  the  work,  will  remind 
those  who  knew  him,  of  the  force  and  power  of  his  manner, 
and  increase  their  interest  in  these  remains  of  one  so  lately 
removed  from  his  labors. 

29. — Theopneusly,  or  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  By  S.  R,  L.  Gaussen,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Geneva,  Translated  by  E,  N.  Kirk,  New  York  : 
John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.  Boston :  Tappan  <&  Dennet. 
1842.  pp.  S43. 
Our  readers  were  apprised  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
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tkh  work  b^  k  review  #f  the  Fr«ii«h  editioa,  which  i^peared 
m  the  Repository  for  July,  1841.  It  now  appears  in  English 
and  Aroni  the  American  press ;  and  the  translator  has  enhanced 
its  value  by  a  few  pages  of  Introductory  remarks,  in  which  he 
earnestly  defends  Its  main  position,  which  is  that  the  Scrip- 
tures,— all  and  every  part  of  the  Scriptures — are  from  God. 
Thiiir  the  author  undettakes  to  establish  by  the  authority  of 
the  word  of  God  itself.  This  mode  of  reasonings  it  is  admit* 
ted,  cannot  be  suodessfully  used  to  convince  the  sceptic.  To 
him,  therefore,  it  is  not  addressed,  but  is  designed  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  believers  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  the  Bible.  The  author  rejects  all  distinctions 
of  inspiration,  as  the  inspiration  bf  supmntenience,  ele^atkini 
dtreeti&H,  oi  suggestion,  and  mainiains  that  every  part  of  the 
bible,  every  sentence,  every  word,  is  fulfy  and  equally  inspir- 
ed. The  object  of  this  argument  cannot  but  be  approved  by 
all  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.  But 
whether  it  is  essential  to  the  firmest  faith  in  the  divine  an* 
thbrity  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  same  degree  of  inspiration 
should  be  assigned  to  every  word  and  sentence,  be  ft  in  re- 
spect to  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  or  the  direction  of  an 
apostle  concerning  his  cloak,  may  well  be  questioned,  provi- 
ded it  be  admitted,  in  both  and  in  all  ca8es,^that  the  inspiration 
was  all  that  tho  case  required  to  make  the  teachings  of  the 
bible  perfect  for  all  the  purposes  of  correction,  reproof  and 
instruction  in  righteousness.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see 
this  subject  brought  before,  the  American  public.  The  dis- 
cussion of  it,  we  earnestly  hope,  will  be  so  conducted  among 
us  as  not  only  to  confirm  tho  faith  of  believers,  but  also  to 
convince  even  gainsayers  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God,  and  shall  stand  for  ever. 

30. — The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,,  in  two  Essays  on  our 
Lord^s  oxen  account  of  his  Person  and  of  the  Nature  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution,  Powers  and  Ministry 
of  a  Christian  Church,  as  appointed  .  hy  himself  By 
Kichard  Whately,  D,  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  New 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1842.  pp.  296. 

This  volume  is  introduced  to  the  American  public  by  a  short 
but  highly  commendatory  address  by  Dr.  Skinner.  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  a  most  reasonable  as  well  as  valuable  publica^ 
tion.  On  the  powers  and  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church, 
though  the  work  of  an  Archbishop,  it  opposes  with  boldness 
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and  strength  the  extravagant  assumptions  of  the  English  Epis- 
copacy, and  admits  the  rights  of  the  dissenting  churches  in  a 
manner  which  few  prelates  have  exemplified  in  their  writings. 
To  the  High  Church  party  in  England,  and  especially  to  the 
Oxford  **  Tractators,"  it  has  proved  itself  a  most  unwelcome 
production.  The  latter,  .in  a  late  review,  in  the  "British 
Critic,"  express  their  embarrassment  in  the  following-lan- 
guage :  "  One  of  the  many  difficulties  which  press  upon  us  in 
^  the  present  most  unhappy  state  of  our  churchy  is  the  question 
of  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  churchmen,  when  a 
Bishop  delivers,  ex  cathedra,  doctrines  which  are  in  fact 
heretical."  Most  of  our  readers,  however,  would  reply,  on  the 
perusal  of  this  work  of  Bishop  Whately :  '*  After  the  way 
which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  we  the  God  of  our  fathers." 
We  trust  it  will  be  extensively  read. 

3^1. — Mormenism  in  all  Ages  :  or  the  Rise,  Progress  end  Causes 
«  (^Mormonism,  with  the  Biography  of  its  Author  and  Foun- 

der, Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  By  Professor  J,  B.  Turner,  Illi- 
nois College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  New  York  :  Piatt  & 
Peters.  London :  Wiley  <&  Putnam.  Liverpool :  Hyde 
&  Peters,  1842.  pp.  304. 

This  work,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  might  better  have 
been  denominated  an  Antidote  to  Mormonism.  It  exposes 
with  a  bold  and  fearless  hand  the  monstrous  deceptions  prac- 
ticed by  Smith  and  his  associates  upon  their  deluded  followers, 
of  whom  they  profess  to  number  11)0,000  in  this  country,  and 
more  than  10,000  in  Great  Britain,  where  their  faith  is  making 
rapid  conquests.  This  book  is  not  only  a  history  of  Mormon- 
ism, but  contains  a  copious  and  very  instructive  illustration  of 
its  spirit  and  tendencies  drawn  from  the  history  of  similar 
fanaticisms  in  all  ages.  It  is  written  with  considerable  ability 
and  research,  and  the  author  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  polity  of 
the  community  of  which  he  treats.  It  is  well  adapted  to  be 
useful,  not  only  in  neighborhoods  where  Mormon  lecturers  are 
attracting  attention,  but  also  wherever  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  fanaticism  of  any  kind.  We  recommend  it  to  ministers 
and  others  who  would  arm  themselves  with  facts  and  princi- 
ples suited  to  such  a  condition  of  things,  which,  unhappily,  is 
neither  rare  nor  uncommon  in  our  country. 
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32.'^Dtscourses  ;  intended  as  a  Keepsake,  for  the  Family 
and  Friends  of  the  Author,  by  Jonathan  Cogswell, 
D.  D.J  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut.  Hartford  : 
Elihu  Geer,  1842.  pp.  201.  Octavo. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  unpretending  volume  has 
come  into  our  hands,  precludes  the  propriety  of  criticism.  It 
is  printed  but  not  published.  It  contains  ten  discoures  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures— Necessity  of  Revelation — the 
Three  Dispensations— Sin  and  its  Consequences — Atone- 
ment— ^Justification — Christian  Experience — Punishment  of 
the  Wicked — the  Resurrection — the  Judgment.  These  sub- 
jects are  all  treated  in  a  sober  evangelical  spirit,  it  being  the 
design  of  the  author  to  render  these  brief  discussions  usefal 
to  such  relatives  and  friends  as  may  receive  them  .at  his 
hands.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  altogether 
an  appropriate  gift  from  a  clergyman  in  the  evening  of  life  to 
those  friends  in  whose  hands  he  may  wish  to  leave  some  me- 
morial of  his  faith. 

33. — Letters  to  the  Young.  By  Maria  Jane  JetOsbury. 
Third  Amei'ican  from  the  third  London  Edition. 
New  York  :  Saxton  &  Miles,sl842.  pp.  264. 

These  "  Letters  to  the  Young,"  by  Miss  Jewsbury,  have 
been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  are  so  generally  known 
and  appreciated,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
present  edition  is  neatly  executed,  and  contains  three  letters 
and  a  poem  not  included  in  the  former  editions.  The  title  of 
ihe  poem  is  "  The  Lost  Spirit,"  and  the  subjects  of  the  new 
letters,  "Slight  Enjoyments,  their  use  and  importance" — 
"  The  Influence  and  Non-Influence  of  Christianity" — "  The 
Character  of  Christ."    These  additions  are  gems. 

34,-^Age  of  the  World,  as  founded  on  the  Sacred  Records, 
JJistpric  and  Prophetic ;  and  the   "  Signs  of  the 
Times,^'^  viewed  in  the  aspect  of  premonitions  of  the 
speedy  establishment,  on  the  earth,  of  the  Millennial 
State,  by  the  second  personal,  premillennial  advent  of 
Christ,  etc.  etc.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Shimeall,  Presby- 
ter of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in    the   Diocese  of 
New   York.    New  York  :  Swords,  Stanford  &  Co., 
1842.  pp.  364. 
Another  book  on  the  Prophecies  !     We. have  only  space  to 

say  of  it,  that  it  indicates  research,   and  that  the  conclusions 
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at  wbich  the  author  anrives  are  tbe3e--*that  ia  1847  %he  L&rd 
Jebpvah  will  appear  for  the  restoratiofi  aBjl  re^estayishment 
in  Palestine  of  the  ;$eed  of  Abraham— rthat  there  the  sanctuary 
shall  he  cleansed,  then  will  be  the  last  end  of  the  indigmuion, 
and  the  extinctiop  pf  the  Turkish  Empire  aiid  of  Mystic  Ba- 
bylon. 

35  — A  Memoir  of  India  and  Avghanistauny  v>ith  observations 
on  the  present  exciting  and  critical  state  of  those  coun- 
tries*   With  an  Appendix^  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  teat 
of  Daniel^  and  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.    By  J.  Harlun^  late  Comisellor  cf  State, 
Aid'de-Camp  and  General  vf  the  Staff  to  Dost  Ma- 
hommedy  Ameer  of  CabuL    Philadelphia:  J.  Dobaon, 
1842.     pp.  208, 
This  book  will  be  found  especially  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  coming  from  one  who  has   spent   eighteen  years 
amid  the  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  of  the  East,  hairing  been 
first  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
afterwards*  Generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
reigning  Prince  of  Cabul.     The   volume  contains  interesting 
information  of  that  comparatively  unknown  country^  and  much 
elucidation  of  the  recent  British  operations  there.     It  will  be 
seen  that  the  General  is  not  very  friendly  to  the  British  sys- 
tem of  operations,   and   that  he   differs  materially  on  many 
points  from  Count  de  BjSrstjerna,  of  Stockholm,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  work  on  India  is  pronounced,  by  the  English,' 
the  best  in  our  language.     The   volume  contains  a   map  of 
Gabul  and  the  vicinity.     We  may  here  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  the  General  is  preparing  a  p^sonal  narrative  of  his  resi 
dence  in  Asia. 

36. — A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  /. 
Containing  the  History  of  the  Church  during  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  By  Ernest  L,  Hazelius, 
D,  D.,  Prof  of  Theology  in  the  Theol  Sem,  o/  the 
Luth,  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  Baltimore  :  rubli- 
calion  Rooms  No.  7  S.  Liberty  street.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  Dayton  &  Newman.  Bos- 
ton :  Tappan  &  Dennet,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
Cincinnati :  E.  Lucas.  Pittsburgh  :  C.  H  Kay  &  Co. 
1842.  pp.  277 
There  is  not  much  probability  of  a  History  of  the  Church 
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becoming  popular,  unless  there  is  something  special  about  it 
to  recommend  it.  Ordinary  works  of  this  description  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  whilst  excellent  ones  are  equally  rare» 
particularly  in  our  language.  We  should  think  the  work  of 
Dr*  Hazelius  not  very  suitable  for  a  text-book  in  The- 
ological Seminaries,  as  it  is  wanting  in  authorities,  and 
too  frequently  cumbered  with  discussions  and  inferences, 
which  would  be  in  our  estimation  more  appropriate  elsewhere. 
The  author's  aim,  however,  in  his  own  language  is :  "  by  facts 
and  documents  to  put  forth  the  main  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  show  that  these  are  found  in  the  confessions 
of  all  our  Protestant  denominations,  and  also,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  aberrations  from  the  truth, 
and  how  that  doctrine  has  gradually  arisen,  which  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  council  of  Trent.  Also  to  exhibit  the  remarkable 
providence  of  God  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion, with  a  view  to  show  that  it  was  the  same  providence 
which  we  discover  in  the  origin  and  first  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity." These  are  good  aims,  and  if  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily in  the  succeeding  volumes,  may  commend  the  work  to 
public  attention.  The  first  volume  embraces  seven  chapters, 
treating  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
century,  its  extension  in  the  second,  the  mode  of  worship, 
doctrines  and  life  of  private  Christians.  Under  these  several 
topics,  matters  of  considerable  interest  are  discussed  and  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  a  fair,  candid  representation  is  made,  and 
such  a  history  given  as  would  be  profitable  for  the  mass  of 
Christians  to  read.  We  regret  that  the  style  is  not  better,  and 
the  errata  so  numerous. 

37. — Letters  to  Persons  who  are  engaged  in  Domestic  Ser- 
vice. By  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher.  New  York : 
Leavitt  &  Trow,  1842.  pp.  235. 

Here  is  a  book  somewhat  novel — a  book  of  Letters  to  Do- 
mestics ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  typographical  execution 
corresponds  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Letters,  that  "the  station 
of  domestics  is  honorable  and  respectable."  This  is  a  much 
neglected  and  often  much  abused  class  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
How  few  heads  of  families  manifest  that  interest  in  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  those  in  their  employ,  which  is 
demanded  by  every  consideration  of  expediency  and  duty.— 
How  much  are  they  left  to  themselves,  without  advice  or  ad- 
monition.    Many  have,  doubtless,  felt  the  want  of  just  such  a 
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book,  as  Miss  Beecher  has  here  fiurnished;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  and  believe  that  ladies,  generally,  will  be  glad  to  put  it 
into  the  handu  of  their  domestics,  and  even,  in  many  instances, 
sit  down  by  their  side  to  read  it  and  comment  on  it.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  letters,  touching  on  all  topics  connected  with  the 
station  and  relations  of  those  at  service  in  families.  Among 
others,  there  are  observations  on  the  importance  of  raising  the 
respectability  of  this  station — ^respectful  manners — visiting — 
company — ^religious  meetings — health — trials  of  domestics, 
and  remedies—- economy — care  of  children — dress,  manneve^ 
and  language — the  way  to  be  happy,  &c» 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 
Literary  Intellioe ncb.  ' 

Dr.  Karl  Ferd.  Ranke,  ordinary  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gdttehgen, 
and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  there,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Frederick- Wilhelm-Gymnasium  at  Berlin.  Some  investigations  have  been 
made  of  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  inscription,  consisting  of  fire  vertical 
columns  of  numbers,  found  at  Athens  by  C.  O.  MiiUer.  The  Theolo^ 
gical  Faculty  of  Berlin  consists  of  Drs.  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Ph.  Marfaei- 
neke,  A.  Neander,  Fr.  Strauss,  A.  Twesten,  ord.  Proff. ;  F.  Theremio, 
Prof,  hon.,  J.  J.  BellermaU)  F.  Benary,  Fr.  Uhlemann,  J.  C.  W.  Vatke, 
eztraord.  Proff. ;  H.  G.  Erbkam,  F.  A.  Philippi,  Privatdocenten.  Dr.  K. 
Ph.  Fischer  of  Tubingen  has  become  Professor  of  Theoretical  Philo80[^y 
in  the  University  of  Bavaria.  Dr.  UUmann,  of  Heidelberg  has  accepted 
the  {dace  of  Dr,  Augusti,  at  Bonn,  and  not  Dr.  Plucker  as  stated  in  the 
last  number.  The  latter  succeeds  Dr.  Augusti  as  Director  of  the  Scienti- 
fic Commission  of  Examhiation  for  the  Rhenish  Provinces.  Dr.  Ogbudski 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  This  University  has  146  Teachers,  and  1757 
students.  Prof.  Ewald,  of  Tiibingen  has  been  transferred  from  the  philo- 
sophical to  the  evangelico-theological-Faculty. 

The  Minister  of  th«  Interior  has  sent  the  Director  of  the  royal  pres» 
into  France  and  Belgium,  to  visit  their  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  ta 
purchase  materials  for  printing  suitable  books  and  maps,  in  order  to  the 
establishment  of  a  normsd  school  for  the  blind. — ^The  literature  of  Spain  i» 
assuming  a  more  serious,  manly  aspect.  In  the  last  four  months  of  1841, 
there  were  issued,  at  Madrid  alone,  some  seventy  works  on  history,  edu^ 
cation,  poUtical  economy,  etc. — Toreno  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
history  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  Eugenio  de  Tapia,  by  his  history 
of  Spanish  Civilizatiqn,  which  is  considered  the  most  important  work  in 
the  present  Uterature  of  Spain. 

Father  Luigi  Tosti  is  writing  a  history  of  the  convent  of  Mont  Cassino, 
in  which  he  promises  a  complete  catalogue  of  its  valuable  manuscripts.  In 
Florence,  there  has  been  formed  a  society  of  Artists,  the  only  one  in  Italy, 
besides  that  at  Rome.  In  the  Ticinity  of  Florence  there  has  been  recently 
found  buried  under  rubbish,  a  Tery  beautifid  hearth,  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Donatello. 

The  number  of  Instructors  in  the  Otho-University  at  Athens  is  86  ;  of 
students  292  ;  Medical  62,  Theolofical  20,  Philosophical  53,  Juridical  167, 
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The  Poljrtechnic  School  formed  by  the  Engineer  von  Zentner,  is  now  In 
successful  operation,  and  Professor  BoniroCa,  from  Paris,  a  celebrated 
limner,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Dutchess  of  Plaisance  to  remove 
to  Athens  and  become  a  Professor  in  this  Institution.  He  went  at  her 
charges  and  receives  his  salary  from  h^. 

There  are  eight  presses  now  in  operation  in  this  country,  five  of  which 
are  in  Bucharest.  The  School  at  St.  Sava  has  a  library  of  about  11,000 
volumes,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Frederich-University  at  Christiana  was  opened  in  1813,  with  six 
Teachers  and  eighteen  Students.  It  now  has  twenty  Professors,  and 
eight  Lecturers,  and  about  700  Students.  Connected  with  it,  there  is  a 
Botanical  Garden — An  Astronomical  Observatory — ^A  Library  of  about 
130,000  volumes,  open  to  the  public  daily  from  12  to  2  o^clock— A  Zoo- 
logical and  Minersdogical  Museum — A  Collection  of  Coins,  amounting  to 
more  than  20,000— A  Depository  of  Archives— A  Repository  of  Northern 
Antiquities-^A  Collection  of  Models — ^A  Naturalists*  Caibinet — ^A  Collec- 
tion for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

Present  state  of  the  Art  op  Instructing  the  Deaf 
AND  Dumb  in  the  United  States. 

By  John  R.  Burnet,  of  Livingston,  New  Jersey. 

Introductory  Note. 

The  subsequent  article,  although  long,  will,  we  trust,  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  It  is  on  a  subject  not  often  present- 
ed in  the  Repository,  and  was  written  by  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  afirms. 

The  author  was  born  in  the  possessisn  of  all  his  faculties, 
but  when  about  eight  years  old,  and  after  having  learned  to 
read,  though  not  to  write,  he  was  deprived  of  his  hearing  en- 
tirely, in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  Like  others  similarly  affected,  he  soon  lost  the 
power  of  articulation,  so  that  his  utterances  were  unintelligi- 
ble to  strangers.  Thus  excluded  from  social  intercourse,  he 
resorted  to  books,  and  eagerly  and  attentively  read  those  which 
fell  in  his  way.  His  books  were  few  and  well  digested*  Of 
such  as  were  valuable,  and  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  abridgements. 

In  1838,  he  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  for  the  purpose  both  of  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  language  of  signs,  and  of  enlarging  his  field  of  know- 
ledge. After  remaining  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  the 
farm  of  his  grand-parents,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  and  , 
where  he  now  lives  and  labors  to  sustain  himself  and  wife, 
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whom  he  manied  about  three  years  since  ;  an  amiable  young 
woman,  also  a  mute,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Tales  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  which  was 
well  received  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  favorably  reviewed 
in  a  Circular  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  present  article,  as  well  as  the 
style,  evince  th^t  the  author  is  capable  of  close  reflection,  and 
has  acquired  a  happy  mode  of  expression. 


1.  Observations  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Reprinted  from  the  North  American  Review,  (for  April, 
1834,)  Bo/ton,  1834. 

2.  Quatrieme  Circulaire  de  V  Institut  Royal  des  Sourds- 
muets  de  Paris ^  d  toutes  les  Institutions  de  Sourds-muets 
de  FEuropCjde  VAmerique,  et  de  VAsie,  Paris.  1836. 

3.  Reports  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  and 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  twelfth  to  twenty -fifth 
inclusive,  Hartford. 

4.  Reports  of  the  New  York  Institutionfor  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  first  to  twenty-third  inclusive.  New 
York. 

5.  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Deaf  ana  Dumb,    Philadelphia. 

1830  and  1833. 

The  number  of  those  who,  by  the  privation  of  the  sense 
which  serves  as  the  ordinary  channel  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired  and  thoughts  interchanged,  are  set  apart  from  their 
fellow-nien,  and  even  when  placed  in  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, doomed  to  intellectual  and  social  disadvantages 
that  invest  theirvcase  with  a  painful  and  peculiar  interest,  is 
much  greater  than  any  one  ventured* to  suppose,  before  an 
enumeration  of  this  class  of  persons  had  been,  in  several 
countries,  actually  made.  These  enumerations  show  one 
deaf  mute,  on  a  general  average,  to  every  fifteen  hundred 
souls.  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
not  less  than  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-beings  deaf  and  dumb. 

Though  the  number  known  to  exist  in  our  own  country  is 
not  so  appalling  by  its  magnitude  as  that  just  mentioned,  it  is 
still  sufficiently  large  to  awaken  the  most  painful  emotions  in 
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the  heart  of  every  philanthropist.  The  census  of  1830  ffave 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  as  the  number  of  deafand 
dumb  persons  in  the  whole  Union.  By  the  census  of  1840, 
having  increased  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  whole  popula* 
tion,  tney  amounted  to  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty* 
nine  ;  and  there  are  conclusive  reasons  to  believe,  as  stated 
in  the  twenty-third  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  above 
cited,  that  in  each  case  the  number  returned  fell  short  by 
many  hundreds  of  the  actual  number  in  the  country.  These 
are  our  own  countrymen,  often  our  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, sometimes  even  bound  to  us  by  the  tenderest  ties ; — nor 
is  there  one  among  us  who  can  assure  himself  that  a  deafand 
dumb  child  may  not  be  bom  in  his  own  family ;  nay,  if  he 
has  children  yet  in  infancy,  that  some  of  them  may  not  be- 
come deaf  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  consequently  dumb. 

Considerations  like  these  give  a  high  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article.  We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  sad 
condition  of  a  deaf  mute,  abandoned  to  thread  the  mazes  of 
this  vale  of  tears,  unaided,  unsoothed,  unenlightened ;  for  the 
public  mind  is,  on  this  point,  rather  prone  to  exaggerate  than 
otherwise.  Nor  is  it  now  necessary,  in  this  section  of  the 
Union,  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy  for  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Northern  and  Middle  States  contain  three  of  the  largest 
and  best  conducted  Institutions  in  the  world,  and  the  Legis- 
latures of  nearly  all  those  States  have  made  liberal  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  deafand  dumb  population,  and  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  extend  that  provision  whenever  it  shall 
become  necessary.  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  have  also 
established  Institutions,  believed  to  be  competent  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  those  States  respectively. 
Several  other  States  farther  West  and  South,  have  either  al- 
ready engaged  or  have  shown  a  willin^ess  to  engage  in  this 
wor6  of  philanthropy  ;  and  in  view  oi  what  has  been  done 
within  a  few  years,  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that, 
in  a  few  years  more,  the  intellectual  wants  of  these  our  un- 
fortunate fellow-citizens  will,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  be 
well  supplied. 

But  though  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  has 
been  practised  among  us  with  success  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  though  it  has  enrolled  among  its  professors  the 
names  of  several  men  of  distinguished  ability  as  writers, — it 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  reading  public  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing fully  and  correctly  informed,  either  with  regard  to  its 
principles,  its  processes,  the  actual  degree  of  success  attained, 
or  the  causes  which  have  prevented  that  success  from  being 
greater.  Several  very  able  and  valuable  articles  have,  it  is 
true,  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  public  through  dif- 
ferent periodicals ;  and  the  annual  reports  above  cited,  those 
of  the  New  York  Institution  in  particular,  present  much  vadu- 
able  information,  illustrated  by  enlarged  philosophical  views, 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  and  on  the  statistics  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  circulars  of  the  Institution  of  Paris 
are  also  exceedingly  valuable,  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
very  few  in  this  country ;  nor,  when  the  great  extent  and 
population  of  our  country  is  considered,  can  the  fugitive  arti- 
cles and  reports  referred  to,  be  said  to  have  attainedany  thing 
like  a  general  circulation.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  few 
will  read  these  pages  who  are  not  aware  that  the  first  system- 
atic attempts  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  language 
of  their  countrymen,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  were  made  by 
Pedro  Ponce,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died  A.  D.  1584 ;  and 
that  the  benevolent  De  I'Ep^e  founded  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1760,  and  supported  for  many  years  from  his  own  scanty 
fortune,  the  first  institution  for  the  instruction  of  those,  con- 
stituting far  the  larger  number,  whose  families  have  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  their  education.  Those  who  feel  a  curiosity 
to  learn  more  respecting  the  history  of  the  art,  are  referred  to 
the  publications  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,— particularly 
to  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1834,  and  to  the 
twenty-first  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution.  To  the 
former  and  to  many  of  the  New  York  Reports,  particularly 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  twentieth,  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  sketch  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  for  many  theoret- 
ical and  practical  details,  not  embraced  in  the  plan  of  this 
article. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  we  propose  more  fully  to  con- 
sider, namely,  the  actual  degree  oi  success  attained  by  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  this  day,  and  particularly  by 
those  in  this  country,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  at  feast 
as  successful  as  those  in  any  other  country, — very  diflferent 
views  may  be,  and  have  been  taken,  accoraing  to  the  particu- 
lar instances  of  success  which  have  fallen  under  the  observa- 
tion of  individuals,  and  to  the  standard  of  comparison  adopted 
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in  each  case.  To  those  familiar,  from  personal  experience, 
with  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  an  uneducated  and 
neglected  deaf  mute,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  success 
seems  almost  miraculous  ;  while  those  who  measure  the  ac- 
quisitions of  much  the  greater  number,  in  written  language, 
the  only  point  on  which  the  world  is  capable  of  judging,  oy 
the  standard  of  the  well  educated  who  hear,  not  unfrequently 
form  the  opinion  that  the  characters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  stamped  with  a  very  marked  degree  of  mental  inferiority, 
ai^d  that,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  instruct  them,  they 
can  never  acquire  any  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  nor,  as 
a  body,  reach  the  intellectual  average  of  their  more  favored 
brethren. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  remarkable  that  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples which  can  be  produced  of  the  literary  capabilities  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  learned 
to  read  before  losing  their  hearing,  and  whose  cases  hardly 
dififer  from  that  of  a  person  who  should  have  been,  from  an 
early  period  of  life,  immured  in  a  library,  with  but  little  more 
than  the  necessary  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  Such 
is  precisely  the  case  with  James  Nack,  the  distinguished  deaf 
and  dumb  author,  and  probably  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance which  any  country  can  produce  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments in  a  person  deprived  of  hearing  in  childhood.  Cases 
like  that  of  Nack,  however,  might  occur  as  well  before  the 
possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birtli  was 
ever  thought  of,  and,  from  some  obscure  hints  in  cotempora- 
ry  writers,  it  appears  probable  they  did, — though  not  per- 
haps tq  a  degree  equally  remarkable. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  while  the  advantages,  both  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  conferred  on  so  many 
deaf  mutes  by  the  institutions  established  for  their  instruction, 
are  immense  and  incalculable,  yet,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  degree  of  success  in  one  point  of  high  importance, 
instruction  in  the  language  of  books  and  newspapers,  has 
been  but  very  moderate  ;  and  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  a  very  small  number  have  attained  the  ability  to  derive 
from  reading  and  writing,  that  degree  of  solace  and  en- 
joyment which  they  would  afford  to  a  well  educated  person, 
accidentally  bereft  of  hearing. 

To  ascribe  the  result  to  any  original  inferiority  of  intellect, 
would  be  both  unjust  and  absurd.     The  privation  of  a  sense. 
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however  important,  is  still  but  the  privation  of  one  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  affects  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
only  so  far  as  it  restricts  them  in  that  exercise  which  is  as 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body. 
We  have  seen  that  if  this  privation  takes  place  after  the  in- 
dividual has  learned  to  read,  if  he  has  free  access  to  books, 
he  is  not  apt  to  exhibit  any  want  of  intellectual  activity. 
Neither  is  the  child  born  deaf,  therefore  born  with  any  men- 
tal inferiority,  for  if  a  child  bom  wiih  all  its  faculties  should 
lose  its  hearing  before  the  power  of  speech  has  been  acquir- 
ed to  any  extent,  it  will  grow  up  in  character  and  mental 
habits  utterly  undistinguishable  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
are  so  by  birth.  The  case  just  supposed,  is  so  far  from  un- 
common, that  it  is  believed  to  have  occurred  with  nearly  or 
quite  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  mental  peculiarities  of  deaf  mutes  must,  therefore,  be  as- 
cribed solely  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed ;  and  they  differ  from  other  men,  only  as 
plants  grown  from  the  same  seed,  and  in  the  same  soil,  differ, 
according  to  the  openness  or  closeness  of  the  situation,  the 
greater  or  less  favorableness  of  the  aspect,  and  the  supply  of 
aliment  and  of  moisture. 

Though  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  dumb  only  because  they 
are  deaf,  yet  their  misfortune  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
privation  of  the  sense  of  hearing;  for  the  ideas  acquired 
originally  through  this  sense,  namely,  ideas  of  the  variations  of 
sound,  constitute  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  If  the  established  mcxle  of  communica- 
tion among  men  were  by  means  of  a  language  of  visible  signs, 
whether  natural  or  arbitrary,  and  if  none  but  natural  and  imi- 
tative cries  were  used,  the  privation  of  hearing  would  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  and,  even  if  from  birth,  would  invohe 
no  social  or  intellectual  disadvantages.  Though  the  case 
supposed  is  an  imaginary  one,  yet  the  existence  of  a  whole 
nation  using  such  a  language  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
event.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  colony  should  be 
planted,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  composed  at  first, 
exclusively  of  deaf  mutes,  and  in  a  situation  which  would 
give  them  few  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the*  world.    Of  their  posterity  probably  much  the  largest  pro- 

f)ortion  would  be  able  to  hear,  but  would  possess  no  spoken 
anguage;  and  if  we  suppose  the  language  of  gestures  to  be 
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brought  to  a  high  degree  oi  improvement  in  such  a  commu- 
nity, as  it  probably  would  be,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a 
language  of  sound.s  would  ever  be  originated  among  them,  as 
its  necessity  would  not  be  felt.  But  in  such  a  community 
the  condition  of  the  blind  would  be  far  nnore  deplorable,  and 
their  education  far  more  impracticable  than  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  among  us.  As  the  ear  could  not  supply  to  them 
in  the  ^tuation  supposed,  the  place  of  the  eye,  their  condition 
would  be  precisely  that  of  the  deii^  dumb  and  blind,  those 
most  affecting,  but  ha^^ily  rare  examples,  that  show  us  what 
a  helpless  thing  the  human  soul,  despite  its  boasted  powers 
and  its  isunortal  destiny,  becomes  by  cutting  off  the  usual 
nerves  of  communication  with  the  external  world,  and  with 
kindred  minds.  In  these  consid^ations  we  may  find  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  believing  that  speech  is  not  a  human  in- 
vention as  some  have  held,  and  that  all  that  is  has  been  plan- 
ned by  infinite  wisdom,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

We  shall  presently  recur  again  to  the  idea  of  a  deaf-mute 
community,  which  we  have  introduced  in  this  place  to  enable 
the  reader  to  conceive  more  cleariy  why  the  {privation  of 
hearing  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  doom  so  terribly 
severe  to  a  social  intelligence.  The  ability  to  hear  words  is 
of  no  value  where  there  are  no  words  to  hear,  and  he  who 
abould  be  cast  alone  on  a  desert  island,  or  placed  in  such  a 
community  as  we  have  just  supposed,  would,  in  conseauence 
of  that  ability,  have  no  advantage  whatever  over  a  deaf  mute. 
But  the  real  misfortune  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  indeed  one  of 
a  magnitude  not  readily  conceivable,  consists  in  his  being  cut 
off  from  the  ordinary  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  m  his 
fellow  men.  He  thus  finds  himself,  in  every  mcnral  and  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  thrown  back  into  that  state  of  nature 
from  which  sbciety  has  been  gradually  emerging  duriBg  thou- 
sands of  years.  That  traditional  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  the 
experience  and  meditations  of  sjaccessive  generations,  which 
accumulates  in  the  memory  of  a  child  who  hears  .without  a 
sensible  effort  on  his  part,  by  merely  listening  to  remarks 
made  sometimes  to  him,  far  oftener  accidentally  in  his  hear- 
ing, is  to  the  deaf  child,  except  when  placed  in  a  commu- 
nity of  deaf  mutes,  a  treasure  inaccessible — a  book  sealed. 

It  would  be  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  give  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  characters  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dunri). 
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Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  minds  constituted  like  our  own,  but  not  like  our  own 
cultivated  and  improved.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  display 
the  traits  of  untaught  childhbod,  or  of  tribes  little  advanced 
in  knowledge, — ^not  as  many,  by  a  strange  propensity  to  de- 
grade their  own  species,  would  have  us  believe,  of  apes  or 
monkies.  Such  an  opinion  is  not  surprising  in  the  vulgar, 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  the  power  of  speech  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  ape  ;  but  we  cannot  restrain 
our  surprise  and  indignation,  when  we  find  it  gravely  assert- 
ed and  maintained  by  men  in  other  respects  sensible  and  in- 
telligent,— even  by  not  a  few  who  have  aspired  to  the  first 
rank  in  philosophy.  Strange  to  say,  some  eminent  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  ought,  of  all  men,  to  have  known 
better,  either  judging  from  particular  instances  of  early  neglect 
and  seclusion,  or  influenced  by  a  desire  to  magnify  their  own 
success,  have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  opinions  de- 
grading their  uninstructed  fellow-man  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes  that  perish.  It  is  certain  that  the  deaf  mute  receives 
a  mind  and  a  heart  by  nature,  in  which  the  seeds  of  warm  af- 
fections, and  even  of  bright  talents,  are  as  frequently  implant- 
ed as  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  speaking  children,  and  need 
only  as  diligent  cultivation  to  quicken  them  into  as  vigorous 
growth.  Education  has,  in  many  instances,  wonderfiiUy  im- 
proved his  mental  faculties,  because  those  faculties  were 
formed  capable  of  improvement.  The  teacher  can  no  more 
create  a  mind,  where  a  mind  is  wanting,  than  the  workman 
can  manufacture  a  watch  without  the  steel,  the  brass,  and  the 
silver.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  no  original  inferiority,  why 
have  not  the  deaf  and  dumb,  instructed  for  years  with  un- 
wearied pains,  by  men  of  liberal  education  {and  of  eminent 
ability,  been  raised,  as  a  body,  to  the  intellectual  rank  of  their 
well  educated  fellow-men  ?  To  which  we  reply  that  very 
many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  so  educated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  scantiness  of  the  period  usually  allowed  for  a  task  so 
arduous,  have  attained  this  rank, — so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
facts  and  principles,  phenomena  and  causes  is  concerned ; 


'*'  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Mi^eellaneous  Poems, 
by  John  R.  Burnet.    Newark,  i836.     , 
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but|  from  their  generally  imperfect  knowledge  of  written  lan- 
guage, the  world  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  acquire- 
ments. 

Instruction  in  written  language  is,  in  fact,  the  only  real 
difficulty  in  their  education.  For  all  other  purposes  it  might 
be  sufficient,  if  those  deaf  mutes,  whom  the  accident  of  birth 
scatters  abroad  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  seldom  admit- 
ting of  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  dialect  of  gestures  de- 
vised by  each  solitary  mute  for  himself,  should  be  collected 
in  communities,  or  rather  drawn  together  in  particular  towns 
and  villages,  in  which  there  should  be  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  deaf  mutes  to  make  their  language  generally  intelligible  for  the 
purposes  of  business,  of  social  intercourse,  and  it  might  easily 
be,  even  of  public  deliberative  assemblies.  In  such  a  com- 
munity the  language  of  gestures  miffht,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
generations,  attain  to  a  degree  of  perfection  much  greater  tllan 
it  has  attained,  even  in  tEe  oldest  existing  institution,  whose 
pupils  seldom  remain  long  enough  to  improve,  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  the  language  they  find  in  use,  and  moreover 
have  their  attention,  during  their  limited  term  of  study,  occu- 
pied with  a  very  different  language, — a  language,  whose  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  world  in 
which  they  are  to  live,  is  too  great  to  permit  its  being  neglect- 
ed for  the  improvement  *of  one  of  which  the  use  will  have  to 
be,  in  most  cases,  discontinued  when  they  leave  the  schools. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  sign  dialects  of 
our  schools  are  abundantly  sufficient,  not  only  for  social  in- 
tercourse, but  for  public  instruction  whether  in  history, 
science,  morals,  or  religion. 

In  sych  a  community  the  deaf  mute,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  stranger  in  the  world  beside,would  feel  himself  at  hon^e. 
He  might  not  only  riyal  his  fellows  in  mechanical  skill  and 
physical  endurance,  but  the  wide  arena  of  the  mind  would  be 
open  to  him.  He  might  not  only  fexcel  as  a  painter,  or  a 
sculptor  but  even  as  an  orator,  for  the  language  of  pantomime 
in  tne  hands  of  a  master,  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all  languages. 
Thus  he  could  acquire  all  that  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-men,  which  eloquence  never  fails  to  give.  Minds, 
would  be  trained,  and  their  faculties  sharpened  by  free  com- 
petition and  collision  with  equal  minds.  Each  individual 
would  bring  his  own  experience,  the  fruits  of,  his  own  medi- 
tations, to  swell  the  common  mass  of  still  accumulating  in* 
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tellectual  wealth.  In  shorty  thongh  such  a  conumuiky  would 
no  doubt  exhibit  much  &at  would  be  peculiar,  yet,  even 
though  writing  should  be  unknown,  the  present  intellectual 
degradation  otthe  deaf  and  dumb  would  by  no  means  be  one 
of  its  characteristics.  And  no  doubt,  some  mode  of  writing 
would  in  time  come  into  use,  better  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  the  teaioos  and  con^cat- 
ed  characters  for  words  now  in  use. 

With  many  of  the  educated  deaf,  and  with  some  of  their 
teachers,  the  formation  of  such  a  community  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite proiect.  But  for  that  end,  all  the  ties  of  early  a»ocia- 
tions,  of  business,  of  country,  home  and  kindred,  must  be 
broken  up.  It  would  be  too  much  toexpect  such  sacrifices  from 
nsany  of  the  families  acddentally  containing  deaf  mute  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  these  children  should  be  taken  from  their  natu- 
ral7)rotector8,  without  regard  to  the  yearnings  of  parental 
and  fraternal  affection,  and  itottled  for  life  in  a  community  of 
deaf  mutes  exclusively,  marjriages  would  take  place  amiHig 
them,  when  of  suitable  age,  as  certainly  as  in  any  other  com- 
munity ;  and  a  multitide  of  children  would  soon  grow  up, 
able  to  hear  with  few  exceptions,  for  deafness  is  rarefy  hered- 
itary, but, — like  those  children  mentionedby  Herodotus,  whom 
an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  was 
the  original  language  of  mankind,  caused  to  be  brought  up  in 
seclusion  by  dumb  person&-Hvithoutany  spoken  language,  be- 
cause there  was  no  spoken  language  for  them  to  learn.  Th« 
project  of  a  deaf  mute  community  on  a  large  scale,  is  there- 
fore generally  considered  an  Utopian  scheme.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  will  long  continue  necessary  to  place  the  deaf  mute 
child,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  in  an  instituticm,.  where 
all  the  facilities  of  intellectual  development  aflforded  by  a  deaf 
mute  community  are  povided  during  the  term  of  his  stay  ; 
and  where,  moreover,  ne  will  be  taught,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  language  universally  intelligible  among  those  to  whose  so- 
ciety he  will  return. 

The  causes  which  make  the  perfect  acquisitioi  of  a  writ- 
ten language  so  peculiarly  difficult  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
their  instruction  in  it  a  task  so  long  and  wearisome,  are  not 
generally  understood.  Strange  to  say,  many  people  confound 
this  case  with  that  of  children  learning  to  read  and  write  in 
ordinary  schools.  The  latter,  already  masters,  for  all  neces- 
sary purposes,  of  their  mother  tongue,  have  only  to  katn 
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twenty^six  characters  representing  the  elementary  sounds  of 
words  already  familiar.  When  the  value  of  these  characters 
is  once  well  fixed  in  the  memory,  the  only  remaining  difficul- 
ties are  those  arising  from  an  irregular  orthography.  To  tlie 
deaf  mute,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  characters  repre- 
senting words  are  strangers,  but  the  sounds  of  the  words 
themselves  have  not,  and  for  him  never  can  have  any  exist- 
ence. When  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  form  of  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  he  is  not  a  step  further  advanced  to-  * 
wards  a  knowledge  of  words,  than  the  English  child  who  has* 
learned  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is  thereby  advanced  towards  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  that  language.  In  each  case  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  value  of  each  individual  word,  and 
the  laws  of  construction,  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  languaee, 
often  present  much  greater  difficulties  than  the  nomencla- 
ture. 

The  Hebrew  is  here  selected,  because  its  alphabet,  its 
words,  and  its  syntax  being  all  radically  different  from  our 
own,  it  affords  a  ^ood  illustration,  though  still  an  inadequate 
one,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  acquisition  of  a  written  language, 
by  those  who,  though  living  amonff  the  people  by  whom  that 
language  is  spoken,  have  never  heard  a  word  of  it,  and  to 
whom  dierefore,  it  is  as  truly  a  foreign  language  as  the  He- 
brew is  to  us. 

A  still  better  illustration  would  be  the  case  of  an  European 
or  American  attempting  to  learn  from  books  the  Chinese  writ- 
ten language  ;  yet  in  that  we  are  told,  there  are  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  radical  characters,  and,  these  being 
once  well  fixed  in  the  memory,  it  becomes  comparatively  an 
easy  task  to  understand  and  remember  the  thirty-three  thous- 
and characters  formed  by  combinations  of  these.  But  if  we 
examine  the  English  language,  we  shall  find  several  thousand 
words,  primitives  to  us,  though  very  many  of  them  may  be 
compounds  or  derivatives  in  the  languages  whence  they  were 
taken.  Each  of  these  primitive  words  must  be  retained  by 
a  direct  effort  of  the  memory,  unassisted  by  any  associations 
with  other  words,  in  our  language,  previously  known ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  must  oe  recollected, 
as  we  recollect  the  Chinese  characters,  by  their  appearance 
on  paper,  unaided  by  any  associations  of  their  parts  ^yith  the 
sounds  of  words.  To  this  cla^ss  of  learners,  our  written 
words  must  appear  as  a  jumble  of  letters,  each  by  itself  sig- 
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nifyinff  nothing,  any  more  than  the  different  strokes  of  the 
pen  which  compose  one  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

From  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  perfect 
acquisition  of  the  written  language  of  his  country,  must,  for 
a  deaf  mute,  require  even  more  time  than  the  perfect  acqui- 
sition of  the  written  language  of  China  for  an  European, 
since  for  the  former,  the  number  of  arbitrary  characters  is 
much  greater,  and  the  difficulties  of  construction  are  certain- 
4y  not  less. 

Those  aware  of  the  severe  mental  labor  which  the  study 
of  languages,  like  the  Hebrew  and  Chinese,  exacts  for  so 
many  years,  will  cease  to  be  surprised  that,  in  most  cases, 
after  four  or  five  years  instruction  the  deaf  mute  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  study  of  written  language,  but  little  advanced  be- 
yond that  point  at  which  the  •  education  of  those  who  hear 
usually  begins, — namely,  that  at  which  the  meaning  of  un- 
familiar words  can  be  explained  by  other  words  previously 
known ;  and  that  very  many  can  hardly  be  said  to  reach  this 
point,  at  least  so  as  to  derive  benefit  from  the  dictionaries  in 
common  use.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  so  many, 
after  completing  the  period  allowed  them,  and  returning  to 
the  society  of  those  little  qualified  to  aid  or  encourage  them 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  forget  much  that  they  may  have 
learned  in  the  school-room,  and  only  retain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  the  simplest  forms  of  language,  as  to  hold  necessary 
communication  with  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Yet  even  with  this  scanty  knowledge  of  written  language, 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  ofxauses,  of  principles,  of  family,  so- 
cial and  moral  relations,  which  every  mute  of  ordinary  intel- 
lect acquires  by  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  an  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  of  incalculafile  valqe.  It  lifts  him 
in  the  scale  of  being,  giving  him  the  sweet  assuranc^'thal  he 
is  a  man,  a  member  of  the  same  great  family  "^ith  tho$e 
around  him.  A  veil  is  lifted  from  the  face  of  nature,  and  the 
curtain  drawn  aside  that  hid  the  once  mysterious  springs  of 
human  actions.  The  world  is  no  longer  to  him  bounded  by 
the  hills  that  close  his  own  view.  He  sees  the  sun  set,  and 
knows  he  has  gone  to  shine  on  other  lands,  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  tea  and  the  coffee-tree, — to  ripen  the  orange 
and  the  fig, — to  light  the  path  of  the  elephant-riding  Asiatic 
through  his  tiger-haunted  jungle,  and  to  parch  the  desert 
where  the  Arab  speeds  from  Oasis  to  Oasis,  on  his  camel. 
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and  where  the  lordly  lion  dwells  alone.  When  the  desola- 
tion of  winter  is  abroad  on  the  earth,  he  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  return  of  a  summer  as  bright,  as  warm,  and 
as  fruitful  as  the  last,  for  the  promise  has  been  explained  to 
him,  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease.  He  has 
been  taught  to  shun  the  intoxicating  draught  which  too  many 
have  put  to  the  lips  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  ;  he  has 
learned  to  respect  habitually  the  rights  of  property,  to  set  a 
sacred  value  on  truth,  and  by  their  conduct  in  these  respects, 
he  knows  whom  among  his  fellow  men  to  trust,  and  whom 
to  distrpst.  With  the  world  at  large  he  can  indeed  hold  but 
little  intercourse,  but  with  those  familiar  with  his  modes  of 
expression,  Jie  establishes  a  dialect,  partly  of  words  and  part- 
ly of  signs,  not"  only  sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes,  but 
enabling  him  to  mingle  in  the  social  parties,  and  share  in  the 
social  enjoyments  of  those  of  his  own  age.  If  he  cannot  un- 
derstand the  -inflammattry  appeals,  and  personal  abq^e  of  a 
parly  new^aper,  he  at  least  knows  the  most  material  facts  in 
the  history  of  his  own  country,  and  the  structure  of  its  gov- 
ernment ;  he  is  aware  why  elections  are  held,  and  if  he  sides 
with  a  party  merely  because  it  is  the  side  of  his  own  best 
friends,  he  nas  a  better  motive  of  action  than  many  can  plead. 
If  he  does  not  hear,  or"  seeing  in  writing,  cannot  fully  appre- 
ciate the  solemn  words  that  bind  man  and  woman  together 
for  life,  at  least  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the  sacred  nature  of 
die  relation,  and  is  himself  competent  to  enter,  and  often 
does  enter  into  it.  Though  he  may  not  comprehend  the  elo- 
quent appeals  made  in  behalf  of  missions,  he  has  heard  of 
missionaries  sent  to  the  heathen,  and  perhaps  has  even  been 
personally  acquainted  with  such.  He  knows  why  they  were 
sent  and  by  whom,  and  how  they  went,  and  can  even  point 
out  on  the  map  the  country  to  which  they  have  gone/  If  he 
cannot  hear  the  public  preaching  of  the  word,  or  even  feel 
the  full  force  of  tne  exhortations  in  tracts  put  into  his  hands, 
he  knows  why  men  meet  one  day  in  seven,  andean  often  derive 
profit  by  meeting  with  his  hearing  neighbors,  recalling  to  his 
own  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  day,  of  the  place  and  of 
the  occasion,  some  exhortation  delivered  long  before  by  his 
teacher  in  his  own  language  of  signs,  some  precept  or  the 
Saviour,  or  some  scene  from  sacred  histcwry.  Way  more,  he 
not  unfrequently  obtains  the  assurance  of  meeting  his  fellow- 
worshippers  in  that  celestial  home,  where  finally  the  predic- 
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tion  of  the  prophet  shall  be  more  fully  fulfilled  than  during 
the  brief  abode  of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  where  in  short,  "  the 
deaf  shall  hear  and  the  dumb  shall  sing." 

We  have  now  briefly  considered  the  actual  degree  of  suc- 
cess attained  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Though 
the  instances  of  eminent  success,  at  least  during  the  usual 
scanty  period  of  instruction,  have  been  rare,  yet,  c(»npared 
with  the  lot  of  far  greater  numbers  who  remam  uneducated, 
the  condition  of  the  educated  mute,  even  of  one  who  would 
be  considered  below  the  average  of  his  class,  is  one  of  intel- 
lectual, social  and  moral  elevatiop,  and  his  me^ns  of  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fax  higher  kind,  and  more  accessible.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
which  obstruct  his  perfect  acquisition  of  written  language, 
cannot  be  so  far  removed  that  the  ability  to  derive  high  grati- 
fication from  the  perusal  of  books,  shall  no  longer  be  the  rare 
exception  instead  of  the  general  rul^. 

We  have  spoken  of  written  language  as  peculiarly  difficult 
of  acquisition  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  they  consider  each 
word  as  a  single  complex  character,  they  are  forced  to  com- 
mit to  memory  several  thousand  radical  characters ;  and  if, 
as  is  perhaps  more  commoi,  they  look  on  a  wora  as  an  arbi- 
trary jumble  of  letters,  the  case  is,  aB  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, still  worse. 

But  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  words  in  the  first  instance, 
Areata  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  principal 
difficulty.  The  ability  to  employ,  without  sensible  effort,  the 
digns  for  ideas  furnished  by  any  language  in  our  ordinary  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  in  our  private  mentations,  is  necessary 
to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  that  language.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  must  not  only  laboriously  commit  to  memory  the 
words  of  a  written  language  and  its  law^  of  construction,  but 
they  must  be  led  to  form  a  system  of  idea3  corresponding  to 
those  words,  and  to  employ  either  the  images  of  those  writ- 
ten words,  or  some  other  system  of  signs,  parallel  with,  and 
readily  convertible  into  the  ordinary  language  of  their  coun- 
trymen, as  the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought. 

This  faculty  can  in  general  only  be  acouired  by  the  cob- 
stant  colloquial  use  of  words,  and  such  colloquial  use  implies 
a  mode  of  exhibiting  words  in  conversation  more  rapid  and 
convenient  than  ordinary  vfnritin^.  Till  it  is  acquired,  writt^ 
language  must  ever  remain  to  this  class  of  learners,  a  foreign 
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laBguage,  whose  phrases  will,  in  general,  be  understood  only 
by  translation  into  their  vernacular  lancuago^  of  gestures.  We 
«ihall  first  endeavor  to  put  this  principle  in  a  clearer  point  of 
view,  and  then  enquire  what  system  of  signs  representing 
words,  is  most  eligible,  for  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  dl^ 
the  choice  of  such  a  system  depends  the  question,  whether 
the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be,  in  any  reasonable  space  of  time, 
inducted  into  a  perfect  knowledge  of  written  language., 

To  those  whose  language  was  acquired  through  the  ear, 
words,  whether  they  utter,  hear,  read,  or  merely  think  of 
them,  are  only  variations  of  articulated  sounds.  Hence, 
most  men  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  correctly  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  those,  for  whom  this  entire  class  of  per- 
ceptions has  no  more  existence  than  colors  for  a  man  bom 
blind,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  words  in  whatever  manner 
they  are  presented,  must  belcng  to  the  class  of  visual,  or 
that  of  tactile  sensations.  Whether  in  the  case  of  a  deaf 
mute  who  has  been  taught  to  articulate,  the  tactile  sensations 
furnished  by  the  contacts  and  motions  of  his  own  organs  of 
speech  constitute  the  material  of  words,  or  only  recall  the 
visible  movements  of  those  organs  in  another,  or  some  other 
visible  (orm  of  words,  as  in  the  case  of  th^  writer,  those  con* 
tacts  and  motions  serving  as  representatives  of  soundjs  still 
remembered,  though  for  many  jrears  unheard,  is  a  question 
of  much  doubt,  in  either  case,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  deaf 
mute  taught  to  articulate,  words  are  very  diflferent  from  what 
they  are  to  us.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the 
ordinary  visible  characters  for  words,  whether  composed  of 
marks  on  paper,  or  of  positions  of  the  fingers.  The  one 
noode  or  the  other  may  equally  become  to  a  deaf  mute,  the 
original  forms  of  words,  to  which  all  other  recognized  forms 
of  the  same  words  will  be  referred.  But  m  either  case, 
words  must  be  learned  originally  through  the  eye,  and  must 
therefore,  ever  belong  to  the  class  of  visual  perceptions. 

Laura  Bridgeman,  the  interesting  pupil  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Asylum  for  the  blind,  presents  the  only  instance  in  which 
we  cannot  doubt  that  words  are  conceived  solely  as  tactile 
sensations.  Other  deaf  mutes  who,  after  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  words,  had  become  blind,  have  indeed  learned 
to  recognize  those"  words  by  the  sense  of  touch  ;  but  the 
case  just  mentioned  is  believed  to  he  the  first  in  which  an 
original  knowledge  of  words  has  been  acquired  through  this 
sense. 
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The  radical  difference^  just  explained,  between  the  deaf 
mute's  perceptions  of  words  and  those  of  men  in  general, 
must  be  steadily  kept  in  vieyv  as  the  clue  to  many  of  th« 
vidws  and  arguments  presented  in  the  following  pages.  It 
#ill  also  make  it  clear  why  the  case  of  those  who  acquired  a 
language  before  becoming  deaf,  differs  from  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth.  To  the  former,  words  are  precisely 
what  they  are  to  other  men,  and  though  unheard  for  many 
years,  their  tones  will  still  hnger  in  the  mind's  ear,  with  all 
their  variations  of  rhythm,  cadence,  accent,  and  emphasis. 
Such,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  the  case  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  and  he  can  therefore  speak  on  that  point  from  l^ 
own  experience. 

The  mentd  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  also 
differ  from  our  own  in  another  point,  requiring  explanation. 

Metaphysicians  recognize  two  modes  of  conducting  mental 
operations.  We  may  recall  directly  our  original  perceptions 
of  objects,  and  of  their  relations  whether  in  space  or  time : 
or  we  may  recall  them  by  means  of  signs  standing  some  as 
the  representatives  of  individual  objects,  but  the  greater 
number  as  the  representatives  of  classes,  of  attributes,  of 
states,  of  changes,  of  actions,  of  the  relations  of  time  and 
place,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  general  principles. 

The  first  is  styled  the  method  of  direct  intuition:  It  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of  an  uneducated  mute  recalls, 
compares,  and  combines  at  will  the  objects  of  his  knowledge. 

So  long  as  the  mind  busies  itself  with  the  images  of  sen- 
sible objects,  whether  contemplated  singly,  or  which  is  more 
common,  as  forming  part  of  a  group ;  so  long  as  it  follows, 
as  in  a  camera  obscura,  the  changes  of  place,  color,  attitude, 
relative  position,  etc.,  of  objects, — so  long  as  it  recalls  di- 
rectly its  own  simple  emotions  and  judgments,  by  recalling 
objects  or  actions  adapted  to  excite  the  former  oi:  exercise 
the  latter, — so  long  it  may,  and,  in  certain  circumstanceai 
ddes  dispense  with  signs  of  any  description  in  conducting  its 
operations. 

Even  when  a  deaf  mute  has  carried  the  pantomime,  the 
natural  language  by.  which  he  communicates  his  ideas  to 
others,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  he  still  thinks, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  direct  intuition  bf  ideas ; — because 
his  pantomimic  signs  are  either  merely  copies  of  the  images 
in  his  own  mind,  as  far  as  these  are  capable  of  being  copied, 
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*ov  abbfeviations  wl^ch  spggeat.4>e  entire  image,  in  the.«ame 
way  in  ^hichtthe,  single  letter  ;N.  suggests  to  us  the  word 
north,  or  tbe  lettei;^  MS*  the  woid  manuscript.  The  ordkr, 
too,  of  his  pantdmime  follows  the  ofder  pf  his  perc^iions,  an 
dider  wfiich,  th«igh  strictly  natippal,  appears  inverted  to  those 
accustomed  to  die  order  of  words  in  noost  tpokea  languages. 
It  is  the  characteristic,  of  a  language  of  pantomime  to  present 
grouips  of  ideas  At  oiice,-r-or,  yfb^n  it  becomes  necesaaly 
to  exhibit  the  parts  of  an  outline  qv  grow  in -detail,  the  most 
prominent  or  essential  must  be 'presented- first,  that  they  may 
pe  more  easily  retained  in  Xhb  mind  till,  by  adding  the  other 
parts  in  the  order  ef  their  relative  impoi^ance,  the  group  is 
completi^d. 

Wh&a  practice -has  inade  this  mode  of  communication^ 
familiar,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  trace  more  than  a  few  of 
^e  most  prtmineiit  outlines^  The  nciind  of  the  spectator 
supplies  the. rest  ia  the  same  way  in  ,which,.  seeing  a  part  of 
some  familiar  ebject,  we  kpow  to  what  object  it  belojigs. 
And  this  species  of  abbrevi^iion  may  be  extended  to  examples 
ai>d  metaphors  used  to  illustrate  ideas  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  material  world.  The  two  wor4s,/ofl?  and  gropes,  instantly 
recall  the  whole  fable  and  its  application  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  famiUar,  ?ind  Ihe  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  tomposed,  in  great  part,  of  similar  abbreviations.  But  we 
are  wanderigg  from  our  present  subject. 

From  what  h^s  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  omploy- 
ntent  of  such  a  language  demands  the  direct  intuition  of 
ideas,  both  to  execute  and  tiP  comprehend  the  pantomime 
with  facility.  •  Hence  it  is,  that  deaf  mutes  are  far  more 
skilful  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  of  communication  than 
those  who,  from  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  an  artificial 
language,  have  acqui)red  the  opposite  mental  habit.  And 
vice  versuj  the  invincible  predilection  of  all  deaf  mutes  for 
iheir  own  language  of  pantomime  very  seriously  obstructs 
their  familiar  acquisition  of  a  language  morej  universally  in- 
telligible among  men,  partly  by  making  the  use  of  the  latter 
less  frequent,  but  partly,  also,  by  confirming  habits  of  mind 
very  unfavorable  to  the  ready  conception  of  such  a  language. 

Direct  intuition,  (including,  of  course,  the  actual  contempla- 
tion of  the  image  of  the  object  in  its  presence,  as  well  as  of 
the  same  image  recalled  in  the  absence  of  the  object,)  must 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  foundation  of  all  positive  know- 
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ledge.  It  is  the  only  mode  ^u  which  the- value  o£  those  sigps' 
can  be  determined  which  cannot  be.  defined  by  other  si^s 
previpusljr  known,  and  therefore,  the  first  conceptions,  the 
fi|-st  dawnings  of  obseiyalion  ^nd  reflection  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  who  hears,  must  be,  equally  with  those  pf  ^  deaf  mute 
child,  by  the  mode  of  direct  mluition. 

But,  teach  the  child  to  represent  objects  and  their  qualities 
and  i;elaGons,  classes,  and  their  generic  or. specific  differences, 
actions  and  their  modific^ions,  by.  separate  si^ns, — signs, 
too,  which  the  mind  can,  from  their  greater  simplicity,  grasp, 
arrange  and  combine  more  readily  than  it  can  the  actual 
images  of  objects  ai^  actions  ; — let  him  use  such  signs  con- 
tinually in  acquiring  and  commutiicatinff  ideas,  and,  though 
at  first  both  the  sign  and  the  image  will  be  present  in  the 
mind,  yet  the  image  will  soon  Retire  more  and  more  in  the 
back  ground,  while  the  sign  will  stand,  proHiinently  forth. 
The  case  may,  perhaps,  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
sign  to,  those  labels  in  a  cabinet  of  minerills,  which  often 
nearly  conceal  the  specimen  on  which  they  are  placed. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  these  sigas  become,  in  process' 
of  time,  arranged  in  a  customary  order  pi  collocation,  ¥ery 
different  from  the  natural  order  oi  Meas  ;— that  many  of  diem 
come  into  use  to  denote  general  relations,  as  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  direct  intuition,  as  the  higher  parinciples  of  geometry 
are  beyond  the  simple  ttuths  called  axioiiis ;'— tjjat  the  mind 
is  led  by  them  into  the  boundless  realms  of  abstract  existences 
where  intuition  cannot  follow ; — and  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  the  presence  of  signs  for  ideas  will  become  essential  to 
the  greater  number  of  mental  operations,— ami  that  so  inti- 
n^ate^  a  union  will  be  formed  between  the  idea  and  the  sign 
by  which  it  is  most  usually  represented — the  latter  standing 
to  the  former  in  the  relation  of  body  to  soul, — that  the  mind 
will  become  habituated  to  consider,  not  ideas  directly,  but 
the  signs  of  those  ideas. 

When  a  systfem  of  signs  for  ideas  either  originally  arbitra- 
ry, as  in  the  case  of  spoken  words,  or  become  so  by  succes- 
sive changes  and  abbreviations,  as  with  the  Chinese  written 
characters,  and  with  many  of  the  signs  used,  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,'— has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  by  the  successive  labors  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
stiperior  minds,  and,  especially,  when  the  memory  has  been 
stored  with  innumerable  happy  combinations  pf  those  signs, 
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in  the  form  of  proverbs,  of  passages  from  favorite  authcnrs, 
etc.,  the  mental  nabit  just  reiened  to,  assumes  so  much  the 
character  of  an  universal  law,  that  we  are  hardly  conscious 
of  thinking  at  all  unless  we  think  by  the  aid  of  suoh  signs. 
Hence  some  have  denied  that  the  deaf  mute  could  think 
without  a  language  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  and, 
thus,  have  most  unjustly  measured  the  extent  of  his  ideas  by 
the  copiousness  of  his  colloquial  dialect,  ftit,  though  we 
admit  that  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  crossed  witlhout  a  vessel, 
yet  a  practised  swimmer  will  cross  rivers  which  a  man  ac- 
customed to  rely  on  a  boat,  would  think  impassable  without 
its  assistance.  And  though  the  deaf  mute  who  thinks  by 
direct  intuition,  cannot  attain  to  the  same  depth  and  reach  of 
thought  enjoyed  by  those  who  fFOSsess  a  more  perfect  mode  of 
registering  successive  results  and  discoveries,  he  can,  never- 
theless, think  and  reason  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  two 
mental  habits  under  consideration  is  that,  while  the  panto- 
mimic signs  of  a  deaf  mute  suggest  but  a  very  limited  number 
of  relations  or  associations,  other  than  those  obvious  at  first 
sight  between  the  objects  represented, — on  the  contrary, 
each  sig|n  in  an  artificial  language  brings  with  it  a  long  train 
of  associations,  from  the  almost  innumerable  shades  of  mean- 
ing, both  literal  and  metaphorical,  of  which  each  sign  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  vast  variety  of  combinations  in  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  or  find  it  used.  While  the 
pantomimic  signs,  serving,  as  it  were,  as  the  object  class  to  a 
camera  obscura,  recall  real  images,  a  sign  of  the  other  class 
recalls  not  so  much  an  image  or  outline,  as  some  of  the  many 
associations  with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect 
that  sign.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that,  to  a  blind  man, 
the  word  eagle  or  lion  cannot  suggest  the  real  image  of  those 
animals,  but  will  nevertheless  recall  the  ideas  of  their  strength, 
cotirage,  dominion  over  weaker  animals,  the  soaring  flight  of 
th^e  one,  the  kingly  port  of  the  other,  and  the  innumerable 
historical  and  poetical  associations  founded  on  those  qualities. 
There  is  a  very  large  class  of  minds  whose  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  words  are  very  little  different  from  those  of  the  blind 
man.  And  indeed  there  are  very  many  words  which,  though 
representing  sensible  objects,  can  hardly  be  connected  with 
any  particular  images.     Take,  for  example,  such  words  as 
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churchy  temple,  flower y  fruity  laurel,  cypress,  steed,  courser, 
hovel,  palace,  cit0del,  each  of  which  is  linked  with  such  a 
throng  of  ideas,  that  those  sensible  images  which  are 
the  objects  of  real  intuition,  if  they  appear  at  all,  are 
most  commonly  overlooked,  or  at  best,  dimly  distinguished  in 
thiB  crowd. 

With  mankmd  in  general,  the  articulated  sounds  called 
words  are  the'^signs  thus  used  to  represent  ideas.  When 
men  have  been  accustomed,  from  the  earliest  glimmerings  of 
recollection,  to  conduct  their  intellectual  operations  by  means 
of  such  signs,  arbitrary  in  themselves,  and  equally  arbitrary 
in  their  mode  of  arrangement,  ,the  faculty  of  direct  intuition 
becomes,  not  only  much  weakened,  but  greatly  modified. 
The  memory  learns  to  cling  tenaciously  to  articulated  sounds, 
and  recalls  visual  forms  with  comparative  diflSculty.  Hence 
it  is  that,  in  order  to  assist  our  recollections  of  plants  or  min- 
erals, for  example,  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  a  name  to 
eajch.  Moreover,  from  the  facility  which  such  a  system  of 
signs  gives  to  the  processes  of  generalization  and  abstraction, 
the  mind  becomes  habituated  to  contemplate  rather  general 
principles  than  particular  examples.  ^ 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  deceived  by  mental  habits 
.  lijce  these,  which,  though  acquired,  have  by  custom  become 
second  natures,  many  have  maintained  that,  the  articulations 
of  the  human  voice  have  an  exclusive  prerogative  \p  serve  as 
the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought.  Such  an  opin- 
ion, however,  belongs  to  an  iage  of  philosophy  little  advanced, 
and  is  no  more  worthy  of  serious  refutation  at  this  day,  than 
the  once  universal  notion  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  while  the 
sun  moves  round  it.  Its  origin  is  evidently  to  be  traced  to 
those  systems  of  philosophy  once  venerated,  but  ndw  only 
remembered  to  excite  a  smile,  which  were  built  exclusively 
on  words,  and  akin  to  which  was  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural power  ascribed* to  certain  words  used  in  spells  and 
incantations ;  notions  which  the  stem  and  unimaginative  pTii- 
losophy  of  our  days  has  long  since  banished  to  the  realmsrtof 
poetry  and  romance. 

Absurd  as  the  opinion  in  question  may  appear  to  us,  it 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  most  of  the  early  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  in  consequence,  gave  their  attention 
chiefly  to  supplying,  by  laborious  instruction  in  artificial  ar- 
ticulation, the  necessary  medium  of  thought ;  forgetting  that, 
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to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  speech  can  never  be  what  it  is  tax)ther 
men,  a  language  of  sounds,  but  must  be  confined  to  the 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs, — in  short,  must  become  a 
language  of  visible,  or  possibly  of  tactile,  but  never  of  audi- 
ble signs.  Consequently,  if  such  views  were  to  be,admitted, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
and  di^mb  from  birth  as  utterly  hopeless.  Most -fortunately 
for  them^  the  instances  of  Massieu,  Clerc,  Loring,  and  others 
that  might  be  named,  afford  illustrious  proofs  that  a  knowledge 
of  sounds,  or  of  articulation,  is  unnecessary  to  a  more  than 
common  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

To  this  error  succeeded  another,  which  has  also  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  systems  of  some  celebrated  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  When  at  length  deaf  mutes  were 
collected  together  in  conomunities,  the  expansion  of  their  na- 
tural language  of  gestures  became  so  rapid,  that  men4)egan 
to  suspect  its  capability  of  reaching  a  aegree  of  perfection 
equal  to  that  of  existing  spoken  languages.  It  was  moreover 
observed  that,  with  whatever  care  a  deaf  mute  was  instructed 
in  )vrilten  language,  he  still  preferred  to  employ  the  lan- 

{ruage  of  gestures  in  his  intercourse  with  all  to  whom  that 
anguage  was  intelligible,  and  especially  in  his  private  medi- 
tations. Hence  it  was  argued  that  he  must  always  continue 
to  think  in  that  language,  and  to  regard  written  words  only 
as  the  representatives  of  his  sicns.  It  hence  became  a  favor- 
ite labor  with  the  benevolent  De  I'Epee,  and  vrith  Ijis  re- 
nowned successor  Sicard,  to  bring  this  language  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  the  task  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  mieht  be  reduced  to  the  mere  process  of  translation,  or 
rather  to  the  n^echanical  substitution  of  written  characters  for 
their  corresponding  gestures. 

If  we  suppose  a  whole  nation  of  deaf  mutes  to  exist  togeth- 
er for  successive  gener^ions,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  time 
they  should  have  reached,  (and  they  certainly  might  reach)  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  refinement  equal  to  that  of  the  pres^ 
ent  civilized  nations  of  the  eaVth,  they  would  have  formed  a 
language  of  gestures  equally  copious,  equally  perspicuous 
and  precise,  and  perhaps,  in  isome  respects,  equally  arbitrary 
with  the  spoken  languages  now  in  use.  But  it  is  just  as  evi- 
dent  that  to  comprehend  and  employ  such  a  lan^g^^g^j  dc- 
ixiands,  in  the  first  place,  a  corresponding  develojjment  of 
ideas,  and  Aat  where  this  condition  does  not  exist^  its  signs 
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would  hare  no  more  meaning,  even  for  a  deaf  mule,  than,  for 
example,  the  words  of  a  botanical  description  of  genera  and 
species,  for  a  child  ignorant  of  botany.  If,  then,  we  even 
suppose  the  herculean  labor  fully  achieved,  and  a  language  of 
gestures  produced  parallel  to  that  of  speech,  it  will  stiU  be 
as  necessary  to  teach  the  deaf  mute  the  meaning  of  a  ges- 
ture representing  a  word,  as  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  the 
word  itself. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  point  which  has  been,  of  late, 
more  vigorously  discussed  than  any  other  connected  with  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — namely,  whether  the  pu- 
pil should  be  led  to  associate  his  ideas  directly  with  written 
words,  or  should  be  furnished  by  the  teacher  with  a  gesture 
to  represent  the  idea  of  each  word — the  gesture  supplying 
for  him  the  place  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  word  and 
the  idea,  which  with  those  who  hear,  is  supplied  by  the  sound 
of  the  word. 

Such  gestures  constitute  what  is  denominated  a  system  of 
methodical  signs.  We  need  not  say  that  we  regard  as  en- 
tirely erroneous  the  opinion  held  l?y  some,  that  such  a  system 
of  signs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  deaf  mute,  to  stand  as 
intermediate  between  ideas  and  the  written  characters  for 
words.  We  fully  subscribe  to  the  maxim  which  is  now  very 
generally  admitted,  that  any  independent  system  of  signs  may 
become  the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought.  But  one 
system  of  signs  may  be  far  superior  to  another  in  point  of 
convenience  and  expedition,  and,  consequently,  in  utility ; 
and  hence,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  choice  oi  a 
system  of  signs  to  form  for  the  deaf  mute  the  material  of 
words,  becomes  a  problem  of  very  great  importance,  and  one 
to  solve  which,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  ta- 
ken into  view. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  ^orth  while  to  bestow 
a  passing  glance  on  the  opinions  of  those  who,  as  has  just 
been  intimated,  have  denied  the  possibility  of  characters  for 
words,  written  literatim,  fulfilling  the  all-important  office  of 
a  direct  representation  of  ideas.  They  seem  to  have  been 
influenced,  not  so  much  by  any  sound  pllilosophical  views,  as 
by  their  own  experience.  To  those  who  have  acquired  a 
language  througli  the  ear,  words  are  sounds,  and  all  modes  of 
depicting  words  to  the  eye,  are  merely  representatives  of 
words.     Such  persons,  observing  that  to  their  own  minds  the 
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sight  of  a  familiar  written  character  invariably  recalls  its  cor- 
responding articulation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
attach  any  ideas  to  the  characters  of  ordinary  writing  without 
the  intervention  of  such  an  articulation,  hastily  conclude  that 
a  similar  necessity  exists  for  the  deaf  and  dmnb.  Hence,  as 
we  have  observed,  some  instructors  hold  that  artificial  articu- 
lation, and  others  that  the  gestures  called  methodical  signs, 
are  necessary  to  stand  for  the  deaf  mute  between  written 
words  and  ideas; 

This  absurdity  has  been  well  exposed  in  the  Twenty-second 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution.  Sounds  having  no  exist- 
ence for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  written  characters  devised  to  re- 
present sounds,  must,  for  them,  be  independent  characters, 
which  may  indeed,  by  habit,  be  associated  with  certain  ges- 
tures, or  with  certain  movements  of  the  vocal  organs,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  be  retained  in  the  mind  independent- 
ly of  any  such  association.  What  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  has  not  been,  innumerable  times,  applied  to  for  a  defi- 
nition of  certain  words  or  phrases,  which  his  pupils  had  met 
with  in  reading,  or  in  conversationby  writing  with  those  who 
hear,  and  which  they  had  committed  to  meinory  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  asking  their  meaning  ?  And  what  well  edu- 
cated mute,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  articulation,  cannot 
use  correctly  many  words  to  which  he  attaches  no  particular 
sign,  arid  which  he  could  not  define  by  signs,  without  reflec- 
tion and  circumlocution  ? 

But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  written  words  are 
not  far  too  complex  for  the  mind  to  conduct  its  operations  by 
their  aid  with  ordinary  rapidity  and  facility.  We  confess 
that  all  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  several  very  eminent 
instructors  have  plead  the  cause  of  written  words,  have  fail- 
ed to  satisfy  us  on  this  point. 

Those  who  maintain  the  practicability  of  leading  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  associs^te  their  ideas  directly  with  the  class  of 
written  signs  under  consideration,  and  to  conduct  their  own 
mental  operations  by  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  im- 
ages of  such  written  words, — appeal  to  various  well  known 
examples  of  ideographic  writing,  such  as  the  characters  used 
in  algebra,  the  system  ^f  music^  notation,  and  especially  the 
written  language  of  the  Chinese. 

But  in  all  these  characters,  there  is  a  kind  of  unity  quite 
unknown  to  alphabetic  writing.    The  Chinese  characters  are. 
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probably,  the  most  complex  of  the  kind  known,  yet,  in  every 
one,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  single  radical  character,  represent* 
ing  what  some  philosophers  style  the  mother  idea^  ana  though 
two  or  three  others  may  be  added,  forming  a  tout  ensemble 
very  complex  to  an  European  eye,  yet  each  of  these  has,  in 
theory  at  least,  its  appropriate' office  jrn  modifying  the  princi* 
pal  idea. 

But  in  alphabetic  writing,  we  find  the  radicals  to  consist, 
not  of  a  single  character,  but  generally  of  about  half  a  dozen, 
and  sometimes  of  nearly  twice  that  number.  Pore  radicals, 
it  is  true,  do  not  usually  consist  of  a  great  number  of  letters, 
but  we  have  very  many  wotds  in  common  use,  which,  though 
qompounds  or  derivatives  in  their  original  languages,  are 
primitives  to  the  Enfilisb  student.  Institution^  loajmotive, 
anniversary,  contemplate^ — these  are  hut  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  labor  of  learning  oiir  language  is,  es« 
pecially  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  increased  many  fold  by  the 
multitude  of  compound  words  adopted  from  other  languases. 
>  Here,  however,  the  advocates  of  written  words  remind  us 
that  characters  thus  formed  of  several  letters  each,  are  anala^ 

Sous  to  spoken  words  of  many  syllables,  which  we  find  no 
ifficulty  in  considering  as  the  direct  representatives  of  ideas, 
and  which  float  along  with  the  current  of  our  thoughts  with* 
out  our  being  sensible  of  any  embarrassment  from  meir  cora« 
plexity. 

With  those  deaf  mutes  who  conceive  words  as  composed 
of  successive  letters,  as  probably  most  of  them  do,  the  simi- 
larity between  the  two  cases  is  undeniable  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  on  an  average,  there  are  nearly  four  tiipes 
as  many  letters  as  syllables  in  any  connected  discourse  in 
our  language.  Jf,  then,  a  language  can  be  found  which  em* 
j^loys  in  enunciating  propositions,  on  an  average,  three  os 
four  times  as  many  syllables  as  our  own^  such  a  language 
would  be  precisely  parallel  to  the  case  under  consideration. 
But,  as  words  of  many  syllables,  or  parts  equivalent  to  syl- 
lables, however  rapidly  they  may  be  uttered,  must  still  be  ut- 
tered by  successive  syllables,  and  however  rapidly  they  may 
pass  through  the  mind,  must  still,  pass  by  successive  parts, 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  language  must  require,  on  an  aver* 
age,  not  only  at  least  thrice  as  much  time  for  communicating 
ideas  as  our  own  language  requites,  but  also  at  least  thrice 
as  much  time  for  any  mental  process,  whether  of  memory, 
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reaeon,  or  iQtentiony  in  which  the  mind  busies  itself  directly 
with  words  aa  die  signs  of  ideas. 

The  di^vantag&  iust  mentioned  would,  it  is  true,  be  of 
little  consequence  to  the  individual,  if  all  around  him  were  in 
the  same  situation.  Bui  there  are  few  who  will  prefer  to  \jm 
so  tedious  a  language  in  conyearsa^iiri,  when  they  can  employ 
one  fjgir  more  npid ;  and  hence,  a  person,  ignoranc  of  sigd§ 
in  a  community  of  deaf  mutes,  and  a  deaf  mute  in  the  so-' 
ciety  of  those  who  hecur,  would  equally  find  themselves  ig* 
norant  of  the  greatest  part  of  ^what  wag  passbg  around  them. 

This  slowz^ss  of  alphabetic  writing  as  an  instrument  of 
ccHnqciunication  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  but,  if  a  corres^ 
ponding  slowness  as  an  instnmoent  of  thought,  were  to  be.adr 
mitted,  it  would  by  no  means  answer  the  purposes  of  its  ad* 
vocates.  Some  ot  the  moj{t  zealous  and  able  advoc^i^es  of 
alphsjbelic  writing,  have  been  fully  sensible  that  a  system  of 
signs  for  ideas  which,  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  puts 
tlmce  the  ordinary  distance  between  the  premises  of  any 
proposition,  must  very  seriously  weaken  the  power  of  the  un- 
derstanding 10  ^aw  conclusions  from  the  consideration  and 
comparison  of  t^ose  premises.  A.ware  that  such  a  tedious 
system  of  signs  for  ideas  could  hardly  ever  supplant  the  far 
mor'e  rapid  language  of  gestures,  and  that,  if  it  could,  the 
change  would  be,  in  this  point  of  view,  far  from  advantageous, 
they  argue,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  regard 
words  as  units,  composed  indeed  of  parts,  but,  like  words  of 
one  syllable  to  those  who  hear,  with  those  parts,  o^  ele* 
ments  so  intimately  combined,  that  the  mind  becomes  aware 
of  thie  complexity  of  the  word  only  by  a  particular  effort  of 
attention.  In  illustrattmi,  we  are  referred  to  the  multitude  of 
natural  elects,  of  which,  when  become  familiar,  the  concep-r 
tion  is  instantaneous,  though  each  consists  of  a  great,  often  an 
indefinite  number  of  separable  parts.  Some  of  those  who 
thus  amie,  sensible  of  the  difficulty,  we  may  even  say  the 
impossmility,  of  such  an  instantaneous  conception  of  words 
by  those  deaf  mutes  who  conceive  words  habitually  under  the 
forms  of  a  Uteratim  manual  alphabet,  as  near]^  all  dp  in  whose 
education  such  an  alphabet  is  used  from  the  beginning,  ad* 
vise  that  the  use  of  this  mstrument,  convei^ient  and  time  sav- 
ing as,  compared  with  writing,  it  eminently  U^  be  avoided, 
till  the  pupil  has  had  time  to  acquire  th^liabit  of  contemplat- 
ing words  as  units,  all  whose  {parts  ^ejing  present  together 
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when  the  word  is  viewed  on  the  slat^,  may  all  be  present 
together  when  the  image  of  the  word  recuis  to  the  mind. 

That,  in  this  case,  the  desired  faculty  of  the  instanta- 
neous conception  of  words  may  be  attainea,  we  are  not*pre- 
parftd  to  deny,  though  the  comparison  with  natural  objects  is 
far  from  bringing  any  aid  to  the  argument.  Natural  objects, 
fhough  composed  of  parts,  have  such  a  unity  of  individual 
character  throughout,  that  each  part  jnay  be  separately  re- 
cognized, as  belonging  to  one  partictdar  object,  ^d  to  no 
other.  Cut  a  hickory  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  not  only  the 
bark,  the  wood,  the  leaf,  the  ament,  the  nut,  will  be  recogniz- 
ed by  the  most  cursory  observers  as  belonging  to  a  hickory, 
and  to  no  othes  tree,  but  yet  more,,  the  fragments  of  each  of 
these  parts  must  be  made  very  small  indeed,  ere  it  will  become 
impossible  for  a  practical  botanisj^to  say  to  what  tree  they  be- 
long. But  v^rhat  is  there  in  any  dne  of  the  seven  letters,  com- 
posing the  word  hickory ,  to  suggest  that  particular  word, 
more  than  tlK)usands  of  other  v\^ms  ? 

The  case  is  the  same  with  all  homogeneous  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  art  of  man  : — and  though  there  are  mian^  airti- 
ficied  objects  fashioned  out  of  materials  not  homogeneous,  ornot 
peculiar  to  that  object,  yet,  in  such  cases,  there  is  always  a 
cenain  adaptation  of  materials  to  the  fabric,  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  which  usually  enables  us,  on  the  sight  of  any  frag- 
ment, to  say  to  what  object  it  had  belonged,  or,  at  least,  to 
enumerate  those  to  which  it  might  have  belonged.  The  uses 
to  which  bricks  are  put,  other  than  thai  of  building  a  house, 
are  not  so  numerous  but  that  we  can  readily  enumerate  them, 
— but  who  can  enumerate  all  the  words  which  contain  the 
letter  h  ?  Again, — we  can  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  from  the  wheel  of  a  coach, — a,  piece  of  window- 
glass  from  a  piece  of  wine-glass, — a  fragment  of  a  boot  from 
a  fragment  of  a  book-cover,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum;  but 
what  letter  is  there  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
word,  more  than  to  perhaps  five  thousand  other  words  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  of  all  known  systems  of  -written  charac- 
ters, those  of  ordinary  alphabetic  writing  are  the  worst  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  them 
there  is  no  distinction  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Conse- 
quently to  their  minds,  one  letter  is  equal  to  another,  and  the 
parts  of  words  appear  to  have  no  necessary  connection  with, 
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or  de{)endence  on  one  another.  Arbitiary  characters  wbuTd 
be  apt  to  present  a  different  aspect.  They  might,  perhaps, 
often  be  compHcated  equally  with  the  former,  but  on  looking  at 
the  Chinese  characters,  we  find,  for  the  most  part,  certain  princi- 
pal strokes  strongly  drawn,  to  which  other  strokes  are  sub- 
ordinate. A  stroke  on  one  side  of  the  charapter,  is,  also, 
often  matched  by  a  similar  stroke  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
*one  character  is  frequently  distii^uished  from  another  by 
having  its  strokes  in  pairs  or  in  threes,  instead  of  single  ones. 
Such  characters  are,  also,  brought  more  within  the  compass 
of  a  glance  ;  and  though  one  character  may  be  compotred  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  strokes,  it  can  never  be  said  to  be 
longer,  and  hardly  to  be  larger  than  another.  Let  the  reader 
who  has  at  hand  a  specimen  of  the  Chinese  characters,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  written  words  of  some  other  language,  whose 
alphabet  is  unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  him,  compare  the  two 
together,  and  he  will  probat)ly  be  satisfied  that  the  former  are 
much  easier  to  recollect  than  the  latter  would  be,  indepen- 
dently of  the  sounds  they  represent. 

To  show  that  the  reasons  brought  in  support  of  a  propo- 
sition are  insufficient  or  inconclusive,  is  not,  however,  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  proposition.  Though  we  cannot 
recollect  written  words,  as  we  do  natural  objects,  by  the 
necessary  coimection  or  adaptation  of  their  parts^  indepen- 
dently of  the  sounds  they  represent,  still,  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  instantaneous  conception  of  such  a  word  would 
be,  to  deny  the  possibiHty  of  the  instantaneous  conception  of 
a  single  letter,  or  of  a  single  arbitrary  character.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is  in  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  effort  required  of  the  memory.  The  word  it,  or  ox, 
for  example,  is  not  more  complex  than  the  single  letter  m, 
nor  the  word  do  more  so  than  the  letter  g".  No  doubt,  the  power 
of  the  human  memory  to  retain  complex  forms  like  these, 
has  a  practical,  if  not  an  absolute  limit ;  but  the  power  cer- 
tainly exists  in  all  minds,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  this  degree  ^ 
may,  at  least  with  those  of  superior  faculties,  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

But,  if  we  concede  the  power  to  exist  to  the  extent  just 
stated,  we  must  also  admit  the  possibility  of  the  instantaneous 
conception  of  two  or  more  words,— even  of  whole  sentences. 
There  are  many  sentences  which,  if  written  without  the  usud 
spaee  between  the  words,  would  appear  less  complex  than 
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some  ^glt»  words.  Alionisstrong^  presents  fewer  letters 
thin  the  single  word  representative,  Aliontearsalamb,  has 
no  CDore  letters  than  the  wcnieivcommumcation^  Words,  it 
is  true,  a,re  usually  separated,  but  so  are  letters,  not  only  in 
printed  books,  but  also  in  the  ordinary  use  of  words  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  through,  the  medium  of  a  manual  alphiabet. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  sentence  is  usually  translated  by  a  greater 
number  of  sigrw  than  a  single  word;  but  many  words  must* 
be  defined  by  several  signs,-r-wbile  many  sentences  may  be 
instaaced  for  which  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  ordinary  conver- 
sationi  would  use  but  a  single  gesture. 

We  grant,  then,  the  possibility  of  the  instantaneous  con- 
ception of  whole  words,  provided  those  w(»rds,  fixed  on  paper, 
or  on  the  slate,  be  habitually  contemplated  as  a  single  complex 
forn[i,  and  not  as  a  succession  of  letters.  We  even  admit  that  the 
limitatwhich  words  become  too  cwnplexto  be  retained  in  the 
mind  as  single  characters,  may  be,  at  least  with  some  rarely  con^r 
stituted  mihds,  much  beyond  the  greatest  degree  of  complex- 
ity found  in  any  single  word  in  our  language.  Will  the 
advocates  of  alphabetic  writing  desire  us  to  stop  here  ?  Or 
will  they  be  willing  to  admit  that  a  mind  that  can  conceive  as 
a  unit  a  word  of  fSteen  or  sixteen  letters,  can  equally  con- 
ceive as  a  unit  a  sentence  of  the  same  number  of  letters, 
though  distributed  in  five  oi;  six  words  ?  The  habit  of  taking 
in  at  a  single  glance  all  the  letters  composing  a  sentence,  is 
certainly  not  more  difficult  oi  acquisition,  in  itself,  than  the 
habit  01  taking  in  at  a  single  fflance  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters when  calbd  a  single  word,  and  if  we  suppose  the  former 
habit  once  acquired,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  any  limits  to 
its  exercise. 

This  is  to  concede  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  privilege  far 
hiffher  than  those  who  hear  and  speak  possess  ;  a  &culty 
which  may  be  conceived  as  the  prerogative  of  a  superior 
order  of  intelligences ; — ^and  if  we  carry  the  idea  of  the  in- 
stantaneous conception  of  sentences  to  its  full  extent,  and 
imasine  a  mode  of  exbibiting  sentences  corresponding  in 
rapidity, — as  afibrding  the  medium  of  thought  and  of  com- 
munication to  an  Uriel  and  a  Gabriel. 

Though  the  higher  degrees  of  this  faculty  are  palpably 
l>eyond  Uie  powers  of  the  human  mind,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
an  inferior  aegree  is  denied  to  us,  more  in  consequence  of 
the  structure  of  our  languages  than  from  the  feebleness  of 
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^  our  intellectual  powers.  Nothing  would  be  eajsiertban  to 
.devise  words  that  should  stacnd  for  whdie  sentences ;  and,  in 
fact,  every  cultivated  and  refined  language  presents  many 


social  and  intellectus^l  Intercourse,  the  use  of  which  must 
very  seriously  impede  the  perfect  acquisition  of  the  medium 
by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  preserved,  and  thoughts  trans- 
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mittcd  to  distant  ftiends,  and  to  psterity.  Thus  the  Chinese 
use  «  spoken  language  quite  independent  of  their  written 
language,  and  thus  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  driven,  by  the 
slowness  of  alphabetic  writing  as  an  instrament  of  commu- 
nication, to  the  language  of  gestures,  their  habitual  use  of 
which  very  seriously  obstructs  their  familiar  acquisition  of 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter 
class  of  learners  are  much  greater,  for  as  we  have  explained", 
our  written  language  is  to  a  person  ignorant  of  sounds  much 
more  difficult  of  acquisition  than  the  written  language  of  the 
Chinese. 

^  Were  a  written  language  n<)w,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
formed,  or  were  mankind,  by  common  consent,  to  go  to  school 
again,  and  learn  a  new  one,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to 
flevise  characters,  composed  of  elements  so  simple,  that  the 
conroarative  slowness  of  writing  them,  compared  with  the 
rapidity  of  speech,  or  of  cestuies,  if  it  did  not  quite  disap- 
pear, would  still  be  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  present  np  serious 
obstruction  to  the  familiar  acquisition  of  «uch  a  language  as 
an  instnimwit  of  communication. 

But  the  crook  cannot  be  straightened  iji  the  oak,  that  grew 
in  the  sapling ;  and  to  substitute  a  regular  mathematical  out- 
line, like  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Washinjgtoa,  for  the  present 
accidental  sinuosities  and  meanderings  of  New  York,  or  Lrta- 
don,  is  an  achievement  of  which  the  wildest  imagination  can 
hardly  dream.  However  ill  adapted  ordinary  alphabetic 
writing  may  be  to  the  cii:pumstaoces  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  is  still  the  only  instrument  of  communication  practicable 
for  all  deaf  mutes,  and  intelligible  to  men  in  general.  They 
must  therefore  be  content  to  take  it  as  they  .find  it,  with  its 
anomalies,  its  complexity  of  parts,  and  its  sldwness  of  repre- 
sentation. 

That  some  system  of  stenography  may  be  devised  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  vrhich,  while  it  snould  represent  the  same 
elements  represented  iby  ordinary  writing,  should  by  the 
greater  simplicity  of  its  elements,  both  simplify  the  pupil's 
ideas  of  words,  and  greatly  abridge  the  time  necessary  for 
exhibiting  them,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  But,  though 
such  systems  may  have  been  devised,  and  their  value  acknow- 
ledgefi  by  some  eminent  teachers,  no  such  system  is  known 
to  be  in  use  in  any  existing  institution.  Alphabetic  writing 
is  universally  taught  under  the  form  only  in  which  it  is  gen- 
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endly  intelligible .    To  this  form  we  must  therefore,  at  preaeit^ 

cnnfinfi  onr  ntl.p.ntion. 


great  desiderfttum  in  the  art  of  deaf  mute  instruction.  * 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  question  just  proposed, 
we  will  recapitulate  certain  propositions  growing  out  of  the 
topics  already  discussed. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  ordinary  alphabetic  writing  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  TThis  point  is  self-oirideijl. 
But,  farther :  *  * 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them,  more  than  for  mankind  in 
genera],  to  associate  their  ideas  directly  with  written  Words. 
Yet: 

3.  It  is  necessary,  if  we  propose  to  give  them  a  perfect 
knowledge  erf  the  language  of  their  countrymen,  to  lead 
them  to  associate  their  ideas  habitually  and  iminediately  with 
a  system  of  signs  parallel  with,  and  readily  convertible  into 
the  words  of  that  language. 
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c4;  In  cbe  choice  of  such^a  system,  the  intelligibility  of  its 
Bigns  among  men  in  ^neral,  thoogh  not  essential,  (as  the 
definition  just  given  implies  the  ready  convertibility,  one 
into  another,  of  the  corresponding  signs  of  different  systems,) 
is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  as  it  will  save  the 
pupil  the  double  labor  of  learning  one  system  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  thought,  and  another  as  an  instrument  of  comnumi- 
cation. 

.  5.  A  consideration  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
universal  intelligibility  of  the  system  of  signs  selected,  is  its 
capability  of  supplying  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  convcaient 
instrument  of  colloquial  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  more  intimate  associates  who  hear.  The  ease  wtti 
which  it  may  be  acquired  by  both  classes  of  persons,  the 
rapidity  of  communication  which  it  admits,  and.tho  conve- 
nience of  using  it  at  all  times  and  under  all  cifcamstafices, 
ought  therefore  to  be  paramoimt  considerations. 

The  systems  of  signs  representing  words  Imown  to  be  in 
useareumr;  1.  The  labial  alphabet,  acctaipanied  by;,  arti*- 
ficial  articulation  ;« 2.  Ordinary  writing;  3.*  The  ordinary 
manual  alphabet;  4. -Methodic  signs.  Of  these  only  the 
^irst  two  All  the  minor  conditionof  being  generally  intelligible 
among  .men.  Notone  of  the  feur  can- be  saidXo  fulfil,  to  the 
desiredtextent,  the  paramount  condition  of  furnishing  a  con- 
venient instrmnent  of  colloquial  intercourse,  for  .reasons  in 
some  cases  self^-evident,  and  in  others  to  be  presently  ex- 
plained. 

'There  remaiatwo  modes  of  repiresenting  words,  far  supe- 
*ribr  in  many  respects  to  those  just  .mentioned,  fcut  hardly  yet 
used  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  drnnb  ;  namely,  steno- 
^aphy;  and  syllabic  dactylology.  These  we  shall  heireafter 
consider. 
^  Of  the  labial  alphabet  accompaffied,  of  course,  by  artificial 
sirtitukition,  we  shall  say  but  fittje  in  this  {^ce»  Its  disad- 
vantages are  well  set  forth  in  the  Twenty-second  Report  of 
the  New  York  Institution.  It  is  in  far  jlie  neater  number  of 
case§,  extremely*  difficult  of  .  acqmsitian  tor  thcf '  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  when  acouired,  its  use  is  almost  always  irksome 
and  painfttl  to  the  oetif  mute,  and  from  the  harshness  and 
indistinctness  of  his  articulation,  disagreeable  to  those  who 
hear.  Hence,  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  taught  at  all  in  this 
country.    And  ihouj^h  ]ther6  are  tnaay  Europe&n  institutions 
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in  which  it  is  made  the  special  business  of  instruction,  the 
pupils,  even  of  those  institutions,  hardly  ever  use  it  in  their 
ordinary  social  intercourse  among  themselves  ;  and  but  few 
ever  aoquiie  it  so  as  to  find  it  beneficial,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  in  an  intercourse  with  strangers.  Its  greatest  value 
is  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  deaf  mute  and 
those  whom  he  too  often  meets  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fami- 
ly, who  can  read  and  write  but  very  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all,  and  who,  when  grovni  old  before  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing the  signs  on  his  account  arises,  seldom  acquire  any 
skill  in  the  latter  mode  of  communication.  Such  cases  are, 
fortunately,  more  rare  in  this  country  than  in  Europe. 

Ordinary  writing  demands  a  much  more  particular  consid- 
eration. While  it  fulfills  the  condition  of  being  generally 
intelligible,  it  is,  in  other  respects,  the  most  ill  adapted  for 
ordhiary  colloquial  intercourse  of  any  instrumentthat  could  be 
chosen.  But  as  some  teachers  of  eminent  ability  have  main- 
tained that  by  rigorous  perseverance  in  its  use,  by  forcing  it 
on  the  attention  of  their  pupils,  and  by  exacting  it  from  them 
whenever  they  are  capable  of  using  it,  the  difficulties  which 

Erevent  it  from  supplying  the  direct  machinery  of  intellectual 
ibor  may  be  finally  overcome,  we  will  examine  this  point 
more  in  detail. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  the  necessity  for  so  severe  a 
course.  The  extra  labor  thus  exacted  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  would,  in  our  view,  be  much  more  profita- 
bly bestowed  in  familiarizing  both  with  some  mode  ol  repre- 
senting words  more  simple  and  convenient.  We  have  seen 
tha,t  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  ready  use  of  ordinary  writing, 
that  the  pupil  should  conceive  words  primarily  under  that 
form,  since  we  never  do  ourselves,  and  written  words  may  as 
well  be  the  signs  of  words  to  him  as  to  us.  It  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  show  that  some  other  mode  of  repre- 
sentinff  words  is  far  preferable,  both  for  colloquial  use  and 
in  intellectual  operations.  But  we  go  still  farther.  As  we 
have  already  intimated,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
object  proposed  to  be  attained  by  this  rigorous  and  exclusive 
use  of  ordinary  vnriting  is,  as  a  general  rule,  wholly  impracti- 
cable. 

As  we  explained  on  a  former  page,  the  office  of  signs  for 
ideas  is  two-fold.  First:  to  replace,  by  somethinc  more 
simple  and  tangible,  the  images  recalled  by  the  laborious 
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process  of  direct  intuition  ;  and  seccHod :  to  stand  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  results  of  reflection  and  comparison,  in 
the  former  case,  signs  represent  sensible  objects  and  actions ; 
in  the  latter^  they  stand  for  ideas  pertaining  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  worlds. 

With  regard  to  the  former  class,  it  is  evident  that  a  sign,  as 
an  instrument  of  thought,  is  valueless,  if  it  be  itself  more 
complex,  or  more  difficult  of  direct  conception  than  the  real 
image  for  which  we  would  substitute  it.  And  this  we  believe 
to  be  manifestly  the  case  with  many,  if  not  all  the  signs  fur* 
nished  by  ordinary  writing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  words 
elephant^  house,  booky  eagle,  chain,  gate^  Let  the  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  those  objects,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  try  which  he  can  most  easily  contemplate,  the  outlines 
of  the  objects^  or  the  outlines  of  the  written  words.  Neither, 
we  may  add,  is  the  outline  of  the  object  more  difficult  or  te- 
dious to  trace  with  a  pen,  to  one  as  much  practised  in  linear 
drawing  as  in  writing. 

The  case  is  even  stronger  when  we  come  to  actions.  A 
single  image  or  group  of  images  which  the  mind  can  con- 
template at  once,  is  equivalent  to  a  whole  sentence.  When 
we  say  :  the  frightened  horse  ran  away  toith  his  terrified 
rider;  or,  the  old  man  walks  slowly  and  feebly  along;  we 
ourselves,  simply  and  easily  conceived  as  are  words  to  us, 
find  no  more  dimculty  in  contemplating  the  croup  or  ima^e 
described,  than  in  calling  over  the  sounds  used  to  describe  it. 
And  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  deaf  mute,  however  familiar 
with  written  words,  should  find  it  as  easy  to  run  over  in  his 
mind  the  group  of  written  words  arbitrarily  representing  the 
image,  as  to  recall  the  image  itself. 

Even,  then,  if  a  deaf  mute  had  never  learned  to  substitute, 
for  a  long  pantomimic  description  of  an  object,  a  single  ex- 
pressive gesture,  though,  in  that  case,  he  might  use  a  written 
word  as  the  most  convenient  instrument  of  communication, 
even  with  his  daily  associates,  still  it  could  hardly,  in  his 
private  meditations,  replace  the  actual  image  of  the  object. 
The  case  is  widely  difierent  from  that  of  sounds,  which  not 
only  furnish  signs  for  objects  more  simple  than  the  outlines 
of  the  objects  themselves,  but,  yet  more,  belong  to  a  very 
different  class  of  perceptions, — a  class,  for  retaining  and 
combining  which,  when  they  are  not  excluded  by  the  defect 
of  hearing,  the  human  mind  has  an  aptitude  quite  remarkable, 
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and  certainly  not  exhibited,  in  the  same  degree,  'With  respect 
to  any  other  class  of  arbitrary  signs. 

Whether  this  greater  facility  of  retaining  perceptions  of  ar- 
'  ticulated  sounds  be  innate  in  the  constitution  oi  the  human 
mind,  or  only  the  fruit  of  early  and  long  continued  habit,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  the  present  argument  to  inquire.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  cliildren,  whether  themselves  deaf  or  not, 
brought  up  among  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  will  learn  a  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs  with  the  same  facility  which  those 
who  hear  display  in  learning  a  language  of  words  ;  and  will 
acquire  considerable  expertness  in  such  a  language,  long  be- 
fore their  attention  can  be  fixed  on  the  written  characters  for 
words.  This  is  precisely  on  the  same  principle  that  every 
child  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  even  a  very  indiffer- 
ently executed  picture,  before  he  can  remember  a  single  let* 
ter  of  the  alphabet.  From  such  facts,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  that  only  a  language  of  gestures,  can  ever  become 
to  a  deaf  mute  what  speech  is  to  us, — a  language  to  be  learn- 
ed in  the  first  dawnings  of  the  intellect,  and  to  become  linked 
to  our  ideas  in  bonds  knit  before  the  memory  began  its  re- 
cord, and  sitting  so  easily  as  to  be  felt  as  incumbrances  no 
more  than  the  every  day  clothes  we  wear. 

If  the  view  of  the  case  just  taken  is  correct,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  possible  that  a  deaf  mute  will  ever  habitually  and  invol- 
untarily think  by  the  intuition  of  written  words  as  represent- 
atives, merely,  of  sensible  objects  and  their  qualities,  changes 
and  relations,  which  he  can  readily  conceive  by  immediate 
intuition  and  express  by  pantomime.  For  him  to  do  so, 
would  be  to  reverse  the  ancient  fable,  and  compel  the  knight 
to  carry  the  horse  on  ordinary,  that  the  horse  might  carry  him 
on  extraordinary  occasions. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  that  class  of  ideas  beyoni 
the  limits  of  real  intuition,  which  the  mind  can  hardly  con- 
template, apart  from  some  sign  employed  to  express  them,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  written  words  may  be  habitually  em- 
ployed as  the  direct  representatives  of  sych  ideas,  provided 
the  idea  has  not  been  previously  associated  with  some  sign 
more  simple  and  convenient.  And  we  believe  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  extent  to  which  deaf  mutes  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  images  of  written  words  as  the  habitual  instru^ 
ment  of  thought ;  namely,  for  the  expression  of  general  and 
abstract  ideas  for  which  they  have  devised  no  simple  ges* 
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ture ;  to  which  must  be  added  proper  names  oi  persoi^  or 
objects  not  known  to  them  by  sight. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  case,  we  appeal  to 
every  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  has  taken  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  mental  habits  of  his  pupils.  There  is  no 
better  criterion  of  these  habits  than  that  afforded  by  the  free 
and  unrestrained  flow  of  thoughts  in  the  moments  of  familiar 
conversation.  The  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  in  their  ordina- 
ry conversations  with  each  other,  will  very  often  use  single 
words  to  supply  the  want  of  convenient  signs  for  certain  ideas, 
and  particularly  for  proper  names  of  strangers,  distant  places, 
etc.,  but  they  will  seldom  spontaneously  use  words  in  con- 
nected sentences.  Thus,  here  and  there  an  unconnected 
,  word  will  float  along  mingling  with  the  crowd  of  images  and 
gestures  of  which  their  thoughts  are  composed,  and  the  number 
of  words  so  used  will  no  doubt  be  greater,  in  proportion  as 
their  language  of  signs  is  less  zealously  cultivated,  aiid  ex- 
tended by  their  teachers. 

Such  mental  habits^  while  they  admit  of  an  indefinite  ac- 
quisition of  single  words,  are  very  unfavorable  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  construction.  Deaf 
mutes  who  thus  use  words,  may  be  admitted  to  think,  so  far, 
in  written  words,  but  not  in  written  language, — ^at  least  not 
in  the  written  language  we  would  teach  tnem. 

But,  though  we  seriously  doubt  the  practicability,  if  not  the 
possibility  of  leading  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  use,  habitually  and 
involuntarily,  the  imaged  of  written  words  in  connected  sen- 
tences, as  the  ordinary  machinery  of  thought,  we  do  not  by 
any  means  doubt  the  possibility  of  leading  them,  after  some 

J  ears'  instruction  in  written  language,  to  associate  their  ideas 
irectly  with  written  sentences  by  a  special  effort  of  the  mind. 
To  attain  the  ability  to  do  this  will,  except  with  the  few  gift- 
ed with  superior  faculties,  require  a  considerably  longer  term 
of  instruction  than  is  often  allowed,  and  a  more  persevering 
and  exclusive  use  of  words,  llianmost  deaf  mutes  will  consent 
to,  while  the  ijse  in  conversation  of  words,  or  their  equiva- 
lents continues  as  tedious  as  at  present.  Still  this  ability  has 
certainly  been  acquired  by  many  deaf  mutes.  The  well  ed- 
ucated mute  will  read  understandingly  or  write  from  memory 
whole  pages  without  the  intervention  of  gestures,  unless  he 
has  been  carefully  taught  to  regard  words  as  merely  the  re- 
presentatives of  gestures ;  and  may  also  acquire  the  ability 
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to  write,  itt  his  own  independent  compositions,  by  the  direct 
contemplation  of  the  neceasary  grammatical  relations  and 
connectives  between  the  principal  words  of  each  sentence. 
Similar  faculties  have  been  acquired,  with  respect  to  some 
foreign  or  dead  language,  by  multitudes  who  yet  never  at- 
tained the  ability  to  think  habitually  and  involuntarily  in  the 
forms  of  that  language,  and  to  whom  it  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
foreign  language,  requiring  more  eflfort  to  understand,  and  a 
far  greater  degree  oi  effort  to  employ  than  their  own  lan- 
guage. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  read  or 
vvrite  a  language  without  employing  any  process  of  transla- 
tion, is  very  different  from  the  ability  to  tnink  without  sensi- 
ble effort  in  that  language.  In  our  private  meditations  we 
seldom  trouble  ourselves  with  more  words  or  phrases  than 
are  necessary  to  the  exact  expression  of  our  ideas  ;  and  these 
will  be  such  as  most  readily  present  themselves,  consequent- 
ly, in  most  cases  such  as  we  have  been  most  in  the  habit  of 
employing  in  connection  with  those  ideas.  Yet  we  may  be 
able  to  recall,  after  reflection,  many  synonymous,  or  nearly 
synonymous  words  ajud  phrases,  either  in  our  own  language 
or  in  others,  and  we  can  recognize  a  still  greater  number  of 
such  synonymes,  when  we  meet  with  them  in  reading  or 
conversation.  It  is  precisely  on  this  principle  that  many  can 
read  a  foreign  language  who  cannot  write  it.  And  thus,  to 
the  educated  mute,  written  sentences  will,  in  general,  be  only 
synonymes  for  certain  expressions  in  his  own  language  of  ges- 
tures. The  former  may,  perhaps,  by  an  effort  more  or  less 
laborious,  be  recalled  independently  of  the  latter,  but  they 
will  hardly  ever  recur  to  the  mind  spontaneously. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  deaf  mute,  when  depriv- 
ed of  the  society  of  those  who  understand  his  cestures,  and 
placed  in  situations  where  he  will  be  compelled  to  read  and 
write,  will  not,  by  deffrees  discontinue  the  use  of  gestures, 
and  of  real  images  in  his  private  meditations  ;  and  thus,  from 
acquiring  more  and  more  the  facilitjr  of  thinking  in  written 
words,  at  last  come  to  do  it  involuntarily  ?  A  similar  cliange 
of  mental  habits  often  occurs  to  persons  who  have  resided 
many  years  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  have  been  compelled 
to  use  its  language  and  disuse  their  own.  That  the  result  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  think  it  will  arrit^> 
if  at  all,  much  more  tardily  than  in  the  case  of  a  person  dis- 
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using  his  own  language  in  favor  of  one  composed  of  the  same 
elements,  not  very  dissimilar  in  its  general  syntax,  not  essen- 
tially more  complex  in  the  composition  of  its  individual  signs^ 
not  much,  if  any  more  burdensome  to  the  memory,  and  equal- 
ly rapid  as  an  instrument  of  communication.  In  all  these 
points,  as  we  have  shown,  ordinary  written  language  com- 
pares most  disadvantageously  with  the  natural  language  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  more  intimate  associates  usually 
find  it  much  easier  and  more  convenient  to  acquire  and  use 
tlieir  own  language  of  gestures,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  man  to  submit  to  the  labor  of  writing  words. 
We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  those,  who  hold  that  habit 
alone  determines  the  deaf  mute  to  associate  his  ideas  with 
gestures  rather  than  with  written  words.  We  micht  as  well 
say  it  is  only  habit  which  decides  the  man  of  wealth  to  carry 
in  his  pocket  a  thousand  dollars  in  bank  notes  rather  than  in 
silver.  If  the  disadvantages  of  ordinary  vnriting  do  not 
amomit  to  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  supposed  change 
will,  in  rare  cases,  and  with  minds  of  peculiar  structure  finally 
supervene,  still  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  result  is, 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  altogether  hopeless,  or  at 
least,  that  the  ordinary  experience  oi  mankina  cannot  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  its  practicabihty. 

We  have  already  observed  that  nearly  all  deaf  mutes  who 
have  been  taught,  from  the  beginning  of  their  instruction  in 
language,  to  spell  words  on  their  fingers  by  means  of  a  litera- 
tim manual  alphabet,  acquire  the  habit  of  considering  words, 
whatever  form  those  immediately  before  the  eye  may  assume, 
as  composed  of  those  successive  positions  of  the  fingers 
which  represent  each  successive  letter,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, words  must  appear  to  them  to  consist  of  three  or  four 
tunes  as  many  successive  parts  as  to  us,  who  conceive  words 
by  successive  syllables.  As  an^  instrument  of  communication, 
the  manual  alphabet  is  far  superior  to  writing.  It  is  less  uni- 
versally intelligible,  it  is  true,  but  it  may  be  used,  after  prac- 
tice, with  greater  rapidity.  Those  with  whom  a  dear  per- 
son will  often  have  to  associate,  able  to  spell,  but  hardly  to 
write,  find  it  much  easier  to  acquire  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  than  to  learn  to  write  rapidly  and  legi- 
bly. It  may  also  be  used  in  a  light  wholly  insufficient  to 
read  writing.  It  may  be  employed  in  a  conversation  between 
two  persons  at  the  distance  of  several  yards,  even  £rom  the 
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windows  of  opposite  houses  on  a  narrow  street,  without  re- 
quiring a  page  to  carry  to  and  fro  the  tablets.  It  may  be 
used  where  writing  materials  cannot  be  obtained,  or  where 
some  obstacle,  as  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  mi^ht  make  them 
useless.  It  admits  to  a  much  greater  degree  Uian  writing,  of 
that  character  of  Ufe  and  animation  given  to  conversation,  by 
the  observation  on  the  part  of  the  interlocutors  of  each  other's 
countenance  and  gestures.  Finally,  it  is  to  some  extent, 
available  as  an  instrument  of  communication  in  the  dark ; 
and  thus  has  been  used  to  communicate  with  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  who,  after  learning  the  meaning  of  words,  had  be- 
come blind.  But  however  superior  it  may  be  to  ordinary 
writing  as  an  instrument  of  communication,  as  an  instrument 
of  thought  its  disadvantages,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are 
even  greater.  Its  positions  should,  therefore,  be  used  rather 
as  the  signs  of  written  words  .than  as  the  material  of  words. 

We  have  now  considered  the  two  forms  under  which,  in 
American  institutions,  words  are  presented  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  only  other  form  known  to  be  in  use,  that  of  the 
labial  alphabet,  we  have  observed,  is  in  most  cases  much 
more  diflScult  of  acquisition  than  even  writing,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  taught  in  our  schools.  We  have  discovered,  as  yet, 
no  mode  of  representing  words  capable  of  furnishing  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  signs  for  ideas  sufficiently  simple  and  convenient 
to  compete  with  their  natural  language  of  pantomime,  and  to 
supply  for  them  the  ordinary  dialect  of  conversation,  which 
we  nave  shown  is  an  essential  condition  to  any  system  of 
signs  designed  to  supply  the  direct  machinery  oi  thought. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  system  of  signs  called 
methodic.  In  the  view  of  many,  these  furnish  the  necessa- 
ry connecting  links  between  words  and  ideas.  Though  not 
directly  representing  words,  nor  yet  generally  intelligible, 
nor  even  by  any  means  easy  of  acauisition  to  the  acquaintan- 
ces of  a  deaf  mute,  they  possess  the  important  advantage  of 
simplicity,  and  are  thus  easily  retained  and  combined  in  the 
minds  of  the  class  of  learners  for  whose  use  they  are  design- 
ed. And  they  may^  with  much  labor  indeed,  be  extended 
till  every  word  in  the  language  is  associated  with  its  corres- 
ponding sign.  But  when  we  find  that  the  institutions  whidi 
use  these  signs,  have  not  been  more  successful  than  others  in 
producing  pupils  thoroughly  conversant  with  written  lan- 
guage, we  may  well  be  led  to  suspect  practical  disadvantages 
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in  their  use,  greater  than  at  first  sight  appear.  In  &ct  we 
9hali  find  that,  whatever  be  the  case^  metnodic  signs  never 
become  colloquial  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  particular 
formula  of  written  language  may  be  retained  in  the  mind 
more  readily  by  associating  the  words  which  compose  it  with 
these  signs  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  extent  of  their  advan- 
tages in  the  point  of  view  under  consideration. 

We  will  pause  a  moment  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which 
have  prevented  those  instructors,  who  have  rehed  on  methodic 
i^igns,  from  deriving  from  them  in  practice,  the  advantages 
which  their  theory  seems  to  promise.  Methodic  signs  con- 
sist in  part,  of  those  abbreviations  of  pantomime  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  their  ordinary  social  intercourse,  and  in 
part  of  signs,  sometimes  derived  from  the  former,  and  some- 
times purely  arbitrary,  devised  by  the  teacher  to  stand  for 
^ammatical  inflections  and  words  of  grammatical  connec- 
tion, for  which  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
raxely  has  any  corresponding  gestures.  Signs  of  the  former 
class,  though  quite  numerous  in  every  community  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  still  far  from  sufficient  to  represent  all  the 
words  of  a  copious  and  refined  language.  It  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  teacher  who  uses  methodic  signs,  to 
devise  new  gestures  in  proportion  as  his  pupil's  knowledge 
of  words  is  extended.  If  these  gestures  are  happily  chosen, 
they  are  readily  adopted  into  the  ordinary  colloquial  dialect 
of  the  pupils,  and  very  many  of  them  will  have  learned  by 
usage  irom  the  more  advanced,  the  gesture  representing  a 
word,  long  before,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  they  reach  the 
word  itself.  Though  in  this  case  the  labor  of  the  teacher  is 
lightened,  as  he  is  saved  the  necessity  of  a  long  pantomimic 
explanation  of  a  particular  word^when  he  finds  that  the  pupil 
already  possesses  a  gesture  expressing  the  same  idea, — ^yet, 
the  multiplication  of  signs  of  this  description  encourages  the 
pupil  to  make  more  constant  use  of  his  favorite  language  of 
gestures,  by  supplying  its  deficiencies*  On  the  other  hand, 
those  signs  representing  grammatical  inflections  or  words  of 
grammatical  connection,  being  not  only  entirely  useless  in  the 
language  of  pantomime,  but  very  often  incompatible  with  the 
employment  of  that  language  in  its  most  pleasing  and  expres- 
sive form,  never  to  any  extent  become  colloquial.  The  prin- 
cipal assistance  they  were  designed  to  render,  namely,  famil* 
^  iarizing  the  pupil  with  the  syntax  of  artificial  language  by 
daily  coUoqmal  use,  is  thus  entirely  lost. 
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Methodic  aigns  have  been  empk^ed  with  great  sUGcess  by 
some  eminent  instructors  as  a  means  of  teacmnff  the  elemeaals 
of  written  discourse.  -  They  are,  however,  em^oyed  only  in 
dictating  sentences  in  the  school  room.  As  a  system  of 
signs  representing  words,  they  are  even  less  likely  to  become 
cdloquial  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  written  words  them- 
selves. Their  employment  therefore,  however  advantageous 
it  may  be  in  the  point  just  mentioned,  in  no  wise  tends  to  re- 
move the  great  difficulty.  Such  signs  skilfully  used,  may 
facilitate  the  pi^ogress  of  the  pupil,  but  will  not  enable  him  to 
think  in  woras,  or  to  foim  a  system  of  ideas  parallel  to  wcmls: 

After  the,  view  we  have  given  of  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing all  the  modes  of  exhibiting  words  now  in  use,  the  reader 
wul,  probably,  cease  to  feel  surprise  that  only  here  and  there 
a  solitary  mute  has  attained  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  his  country,  and  that  to  perhaps  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  reading  of  an  ordinary  book  or  newm>aper  is  a  task 
too  irksome  to  be  attractive.  By  extending  tne  period  of  in- 
struction, a  more  gratifying  degree  of  success  might,  in  many 
instances,  be  realized,  but  even  this  will  be  insufficient  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  while  the  colloquial  use  of  words 
continues  as  slow  and  wearisome  as  it  is  at  present. 

Unless,  then,  some  mode  can  be  discovered  of  exhibiting 
to  the  eye  written  words  or  their  equivalents,  with  a  rapidity 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  speech,  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  must,  with 
rare  exceptions,  ever  remain  inferior  to  other  men  in  the 
ability  to  seize  with  facility  the  pecise  ideas  conveyed  in 
written  sentences;  and  still  more  mferior  in  the  ability  to  ex- 
press their  own  ideas  with  clearness,  propriety  and  elegance. 

Whether  such  a  mode  of  exhilnting  words  can  be  discov- 
ered, is  a  prol^lem  yet  to  be  solved. 

Two  systems  of  signs  for  words  have  been  proposed  fo 
this  end;  namely,  stenography,  and  syllabic  dactylology 
Neither  is  known  to  form  part  of  the  system  of  any  existing 
institution  ;  nor  is  it  known  that  the  first  has  ever  been  sul> 
mitted  to  the  test  of  any  fair  experiment  in  the  instruction  of 
thedeaf  and  dumb.  Syllabic  manual  signs  have  been  em- 
ployed by  particular  instructors  with  eminent  success ;  but 
the  systems  of  those  instructors  are  either  lost^  or  from  the 
multiplicity  of  arbitrary  positions  which  they  present,  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  acqiliBition  even  for  the  teacher  xsi  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and,  therefore,  unpriRettoable  us  a  meant  of 
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colloquial  intercourse  between  the  deaf  mute  and  his  friends 
and  relatives  who  hear. 

The  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  will  not  permit 
our  examining  the  few  systems  which  have  been  proposed  ; 
or  even  bestowing  more  than  a  hasty  glance  on  the  principles 
which  must  serve  as  guides  in  devising  a  system  for  the  use 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Such  an  examination  would  more- 
over transcend  the  design  of  the  present  essay,  which  is  rather 
to  show  what  has  been  done  than  what  mhy  possibly  be  done. 

A  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  whether  written  or  manual, 
for  every  syllable,  or  even  for  the  greater  number  of  com- 
monly occurring  syllables  in  a  language  so  abounding  in 
monosyllables,  and  so  multitudinous  and  irregular  in  the 
forms  of  its  syllables  as  our  owh,  is  nmnifestly  an  impracti- 
cable creation.  A  system  of  stenography,  or  of  tachy-dactyl- 
ology,  to  be  useful,  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  fami- 
liar to  every  reader  who  has  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  any 
of  the  systems  of  short-hand  so  rife  at  this  day ;  namely,  the 
selection  for  each  letter  of  a  mark  or  sign  so  simple  that, 
while  each  letter  continues  separately  recognizable,  the  com- 
bination of  several  letters  to  form  a  syllable  or  a  word,  shall 
hardly  be  more  complex,  or  require  more  time  to  form  than  a 
single  letter  by  the  alphabets  in  common  use.  The  learning 
of  such  a  system  would  be  reduced,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  learning  of  an  alphabet ;  and  the  only  remaining  difficul- 
ty would  be  to  acqm're  the  expertness  in  its  use  which  diligent 
practice  would  soon  give. 

None  of  the  published  systems  of  stenography  for  the  use 
of  reporters  are  adapted  to  the  circumstances  oi  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  system  for  the  latter  must  provide  for  spelling 
words  at  length,  and  according  to  the  usual  orthograpny,  as 
well  as  for  abbreviating  them.  The  necessity  of  giving  the 
pen  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  human  voice,  a  rapidity 
not  essential  to  the  ins^uctor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  leads  the 
stenographer  into  such  violent  abbreviations  that  the  same 
character  stands  for  many  different  words,  if  slightly  similar 
in  sound,  and  the  most  expert  reporter  is  oblig^  to  rely  on 
the  connection  to  decypher  his  own  writing.  The  absurdity 
of  proposing  such  a  system  for  a  class  of  learners,  who  can 
know  nothing  of  resemblances  in  sound  between  words  dif- 
ferent in  orthography,  and  for  whom  the  most  distinct  per- 
ception of  each  word  is  often  insufficient  to  -determine  the 
sense,  is  too  pa^>abl6  to  reqoke  itluslration, 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  the-  adTantases  deriTable  from 
the  best  system  of  stenography  that  could  he  devised,  would 
repay  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  labor  of  fa- 
miliarizing himself  and  his  pupils  with  that  mode  of  writing. 
Such  famiUarity  can  only  be  acquired  by  the-  practice  of 
years  ;  and  after  all,  the  tediousness  of  oi^inary  writing  as 
an  instrument  of  record,  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  of 
deliberate  composition,  are  disadrantages  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  only  share  in  common  with  those  who  hear.  It  is  only 
when  the  former  are  compelled  to  use  it  in  cases  in  which 
the  latter  would  use  speech, — whether  in  social  intercourse, 
or  for  the  more  rapid  repetition  of  lessons  and  of  examples  in 
the  school^room, — that  the  want  of  some  more  rapid  and  con- 
venient mode  of  exhibiting  words  begins  to  be  seriously  felt. 
In  such  cases  a  syllabic  dactylology  would  be  as  much  pre- 
ferable to  stenography  as  the  ordinary  manual  alphabet  is 
preferable  to  ordinary  writing.  Indeed,  all  the  advantages 
enumerated  in  another  page,  as  giving  to  the  wdhiary  man- 
ual alphabet  a  preference  over  writing,  as  an  instrument  of 
conununication,  wopld  be  equally  applicable  to  a  well  devised 
system  of  syllabic  dactylology;  while  the  single  objection  to  the 
former  as  an  instrument  of  tnought,  namely  the  multiplicity  of 
successive  parts  into  which  it  necessarily  divides  every  woed, 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  latter  system. 

"Whether  any  system  of  dactylolosy  canbe  devised  which 
^ball  impose  no  greater  burthen  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
hear  than  the  learning  of  a  new  alphabet,  while  it  shall  admit 
of  a  rapidity  of  exhibiting  words  materially  greater  than  by 
the  manual  alphabets  now  in  use,  is  a  problem  on  the  solu- 
tion of  which  pn^ably  depends  the  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  words  can  be  made  colloquial  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  whether  the  language  of  dieir  countrymen  mil 
ever  cease  to  be  to  thein  a  foreign  language  ?  To  many  it 
appears  altogether  impracticable.  The  wnter,  however,  hijis 
deviled  a  system  which  he  i«  rather  sanguine  will  answer 
the  ends  proposed ;  but  which  he  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  by  experiment 

Upon  many  of  die  points  hitherto  considered,  there  exists 
among  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  considerable,  often 
a  radical  diversity  of  opinion,  or  of  practice,  and  some  of  the  . 
views  we  have  expressed  may,  by  many,  be  dissented  from; 
but  there  are  other  aids  to  this  class  of  teachers,  the  want  ^ 
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vrbich  is  gendrallj  fek  and  acioiowledged,  and  concerning 
tbe  importance  of  ^ich  tbere  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
One  great  desideratum  is  a  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  ordinary  dictionaries  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  tl^ir  use,-^thJe  definitions  in  such  dictionaries  be^ 
ing  rery  often  harder  to  understand  than  the  word  defined. 
A  child  learning  a  forei^  language,  is  provided,  not  only 
with  a  vocabulary  explaining  each  term  in  that  lan^ua^  by 
equivalent  terms  in  his  own,  but  also  with  another,  mmishing 
him  with  the  corresponding  expression  in  the  language  he  is 
to  loam  for  each  term  of  his  own.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
bad  occasion  to  remark,  the  language  of  gestures  or  the  pan- 
tomine  is  tbe  native  language  of  the  deaf  mute ;  and  the 
written  language  we  attempt  to  teach  them,  remains^  till  they 
have  thoroughly  acquired  it,  a  foreign  language.  Let  us 
suppose  they  have  acquired  a  respectable  stock  of  words, 
say,  besides  the  many  they  have  forgotten,  two  or  three 
thousand,  which,  however,  have  seldom  been  selected  accord* 
ing  to  any  regular  method.  These  amount  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  words  in  common  use,  and  to  less  than  one^^tenth 
o(  those  in  occasional  use,  besides  that  many  of  theltn  wilt 
often  occur  in  connections  giving  them  a  new  sen^e.  In 
reading  any  ordinary  book,  therefore,  they  will  meet  in  every 
page,  indeed,  almost  in  every  line,  with  unknown  or  unfa- 
milia]?  words  or  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  applicaticm  to  the  teacher,  who  may  not  always  be 
at  hand,— for  if  they  apply  to  Johnson  or  Webster,  they  will 
|[enendly  find  the  word  defined  by  others  to  them  equally  un- 
intelligible. When  they  leave  tbe  school,  as  they  are  too 
oit&d  obliged  to  do,  half  educated,  the  frequent  irecurrence  in 
books  of  such  unfamiliar  words  which  no  one  near  them  can 
intelligibly  explain,  -very  often  disgusts  them  entirely  with 
reading.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  so  many  deaf 
mutes,  after  leaving  school,  either  remain  at  a  stand-still,  or  yet 
oftener  retrograde  in  almost  every  branch  6f  knowledge  tliere 
acquired.  They  meet  with  shnilat  difficulties  when  they 
seek  a  word  to  express  some  familiar  idea,  which  a  French 
or  German  child  studying  our  language,  would  readily  find 
in  bis  dictionary*  The  only  assistance  of  this  kind  which 
the  deaf  navte  can  at  present  derive  it  from  a  book  of  pic- 
tureS)  of  which  iher^  exists  no  ettensive  collection  for  tneir 
use. 
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11^06  disadraolages  are  the  natiinil  ooasequenciM  of  the 
.  colloquial  dialect  of  the  de^ii  and  dumb  being  whdly  uncon- 

nected with  their  written  lai^age.    Hence  dieir  knowledge 
of  words  is  usually  far  in  arrear  of  the  expansion  of  their 
I  ideas,  whereas,  with  children  who  hear,  the  reverse  is  often 

r  '  the  case.    If  by  any  means  similar  to  those  we  have  propos- 

ed, words  could  be  made,  to  any  considerable  extent,  collo- 
quial amonff  the  former  as  they  are  among  the  latter,  the  diffi- 
culty would  soon  in  a  great  measure  disappear.  Still,  when 
the  deaf  and  dumb  want  words  to  express  their  ideas,  they 
have  signs  for  those  ideas.  If  those  signs  could  be  fixed  on 
paper,  and  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  whether  logical  or 
conventional,  vocabularies  coidd  easily  be  constructed  capable 
of  rendering  the  same  assistance  to  the  deaf  mute  whidi  the 
Latin  student  derives  firom  the  common  double  lexicons  of 
that  language. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  form  such  a  vocabulary  by  the  aid 
of  a  species  of  symbolic  or  ideographic  writing  parallel  to  the 
'  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    But,  after  all,  design  forms  the 

cmly  languaffe  capable  of  being  fixed  on  pi^r,  which  a  deaf 
fiaute  can  learn  without  pains-taking  instruction  from  hiii 
teacher.  Hence  the  employment  of  any  species  of  symbolic 
or  ideographic  vnriting,  would  only  impose  on  the  instructor 
the  task  of  teaching  two  written  langua^  instead  of  one. 

The  want  of  a  dictionary  of  ^e  £nffTish  language  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children,  whether  deaf  and  dumb,  or  hearing  and 
speaking,  has  recently  been^  in  part,  supplied  by  a  little 
¥olume  bearing  the  name  of  the  late  able  principal  of  the 
American  Asvium.*  The  plan  of  this  compilation  is  excel- 
lent, and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  carried  out  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale. 

Though  die  present  article  has  ahready  become  much 
longer  tkm  we  had  intended,  we  have  ffone  over  but  a  smal. 
part  of  a  field  on  which  volumes  have  oeen  written,  and  on 
which  much  yet  reniains  to  be  written.  The  reader  who 
should  be  led  by  curiosity  or  personal  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  inquire  farther  into  the  subject, 


*  The  School  and  Family  Dictionary  and  Illustrative  DeSft- 
er.  By  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  Horace  Hooker.  New  York, 
X841. 
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is  referred  to  the  ptiblicationB  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
to  the  Encyclopedia  A.inericana,  and  to  the  celebrated  work  of 
Baron  Degerando, — "De  TEducaUon  dee  JSourd?-Muets  de 
Naissance" 


ARTICLE  IL 

Review. 

The  Works  of  Nathanael  Emmons^  2).  -D.,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Chureh  in  Franklin^  Mass.^  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  jD.  B^  Six  Volumes.  Boston.  Pub- 
lished by  Crocker  and  Brewster.  1842. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  a  brief  Autobiography 
of  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  ;  an  "Additional  Memoir,'*  by  his 
Editor  and  Son-in-law,  Dr.  Ide ;  a  further  delineation  of  his 
character,  in  a  "  Lecture,  read  before  the  Senior  Class  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,"  by  Prof.  Park ;  also  a  se- 
ries of  sermons,  the  most  of  them  Ordination  Sermons,  on 
subjects  connected  with  "the  Christian  nainistry."  The  remain- 
ing volumes  consist  almost  entirely  of  Sermons,  Those  in  the 
second  volume  are  on  "  Social  and  Civil  Duties."  Those  in 
the  third  are  chiefly  funeral  discourses,  and  are  collectively 
entitled  "  Instructions  to  the  Afflicted.'*  The  sermons  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  are  doctrinal,  and  are  so  arranged  by 
the  Editor  as  to  constitute  a  regular  system  of  theology.  The 
sermons  in  the  sixth  and  last  volume  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  bom,  April  20,  1745,  in  the  town  of 
East  Haddam,  Conn.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and  the  twelfth 
and  youngest  child,  of  his  parents.  He  was  averse  to  labor, 
but  loved  learning;  and  after. much  entreaty,  obtained  per- 
mission of  his  father  to  commence  the  study  of  languages,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  fitted  for  Yale  College  in 
about  ten  months  ;  and  though  his  class  contained  some  dis- 
tinfiuished  scholars,  as  Dr.  Lyman,  Dr.  Wales,  Gov.  Tread- 
wdl,  and  Judge  Trumbull,  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
classmates,  he  was  accounted  worthy,  at  the  close  of  his 
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collegiate  life,  of  the  most  honcnrable  appointment  which  ih^y 

i  had  it  in  their  power  to  confer.    Being  destitute  of  property, 

f  he  engaged,  for  several  months,  in  the  business  of  teaching; 

after  which  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  first  with 

L  Rot.  Mr.  Strong,  of  Coventry,  father  of  the  late  I)r.  Strong, 

'  of  Hartford,  and  afterwards  with  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  E.  was  blessed  with  pious  parents,  who,  he  says,  gave 

him  much  ffood  instruction  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  restrained        \ 

him  from  all  outward  acts  of  vice  and  immorality.    He  was 

the  subject  of  frequent  and  deep  religious  im{)ressions,  almost 

[  from  childhood ;  but  seems  not  to  have  experienced  a  change 

[  of  heart,  until  after  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.    The 

account  which  he  has  left  us  of  his  impressions  and  feelings, 

preceding  and  accompanying  this  most  important  change,  is 

highly  satisfactory,  and  must  be  given  in  his  own  words  : 

"  It  had  always  been  my  settled  opinion,  that  saving  grace 
was  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  church  member,  and  much 
more  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  when  I  began 
to  read  divinity,  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading 
the  Bible;  and  of  praying  to  God  in  secret.  With  such  reso- 
lutions, 1  entertained  a  hope  that  God  would  very  soon  grant 
me  his  special  grace,  and  give  me  satisfactory  evidence  of 
this  qualidcation  for  the  ministry.  Nor  did  I  ever  indulge  a 
thought  of  preaching,  unless  I  had  some  good  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  I  was  the  subject  of  a  saving  change ;  for  I  viewed  a 
graceless  minister  as  a  most  inconsistent,  criminal,  and  odious 
character.  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total 
corruption  of  my  heart,  and  its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But 
one  night  there  came  up  a  terrible  thunder  storm,  which  gave 
me  such  an  awful  sense  of  God's  displeasure,  and  of  my  going 
into  a  miserable  eternity,  as  I  never  had  before.  1  durst  not 
close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying 
for  mercy  with  great  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression 
continued  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  put  me 
upon  the  serious  and  diligent  use  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  of  mind  I  went  to  Mr. 
I  Smalley's,  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.    There  I  was 

I  favored  with  hi's  plain  and  instructive  preaching ;  which  in- 

creased my  concern,  and  gave  me  a  more  sensible  conviction 
of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  real  opposition  to 
the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel.  My  heart  rose 
against  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  I  felt  greatly 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  means.    I  read  certain 
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b«6ks,  which  oonTincad  m«  thftt  the  best  desires  a&d  prayers 
of  sinners  were  altogether  selfish,  cdminal  and  displeasing  to 
God.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  ^here  to  go  for  relief.  A 
deep  sense  of  my  total  deprarity  of  heart,  and  of  the  sov^e. 
reignty  pf  God  in  haring  mercy  oa  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
destroyed  my  dependenee  on  men  and  means,  and  made  me 
almost  despair  of  ever  attainipg  salvpitiqn«  or  beoomiog  fit  for 
an3rthing  but  the  damnation  of  hell.  But  one  afternoon,  when 
my  hopes  were  gone,  I  h^d  a  peculiar  discovery  of  the  divine 
perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
filled  my  mind  with  a  joy^  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever 
before  been  a  perfect  stranger.  This  was  followed  by  a  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  benevolence  to  all  my  fellow  men,  whether  friends 
or  foes.  And  I  was  transported  with  the  thought  of  the  un- 
speakable blessedness  of  the  day  when  universal  benevolence 
should  prevail  among  all  mankind.  I  felt  a  peculiar  compla- 
cence in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stupid, 
because  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  delighted  with  the 
gospel,  and  more  engaged  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  I 
pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant,  stupid  sinners,  and 
thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every  body 
of  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  gospel.  These  were  my 
views  and  feelings  about  eight  months  before  T  became  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry." 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Mr:  Emmons,  at  the  time 
when  he  entered  college,  were  of  an  Arminian  character ; 
but  .of  these  he  was  thoroughly  cured,  during  his  collegiate 
life,  by  the  instructions  of  a  tutor,  and  by  the  study  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will,  He  left  college  a  Calvinist,  of  the  old 
school,  and  puj;  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Str<mg, 
who  w^s  known  to  be  of  the  same  sentiments.  He  was  here 
directed  to  the  study  of  WiUard's  and  Ridgely's  expositions 
of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  other  books  of  the  like 
stamp,  by  which  means  he  became  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  old  Calvinistic  explanations  and  doctrines. 

Dr.  Smalley  was  under  the  imputation,  at  this  period,  of 
having  broached  or  advocated  some  novelties  in  religion ;  and 
why  Mr.  E.  was  induced  to  exchange  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Strong-  for  those  of  the  "  New  Divinity"  teacher,  does  not 
appear.  Th^  kind  of  intercourse  which  he  held  with  his 
new  instructor,  and  the  effect  which  his  teachings  pro  luced 
upon  him,  he  has  himself  described  ;  and  the  passage  is  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted  : 
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*'  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  to.  Dr.  Smalley's,  Pviras  fuU 
of  old  Calvinism,  and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Dr. 
i|n  all  the  points  of  his  new  divinity.  For  some  time  all 
things  went  on  smoothly.  At  length  he  began  to  advance 
some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposed  to  my 
former  views.  I  contended  with  him ;  but  he  very  quietly 
tripped  me  up,  and  there  I  was  at  his  mercy.  I  arose  and 
commenced  the  efore  I  was  aware  of  it^ 

I  w^fi  floored  ag:  oceeded  for  some  time  ; 

he  gradually  le:  le  place  of  light,  and  I 

struggling  to  r<  He  at  length  succeeded, 

and  I  began  to  s  m  that  time  to  the  pres- 

ent, the  light  ha  d  I  feel  assured  that  the 

grpat  doctrines  i  preached  for  fifty  years, 

are  in  strict  ace  and  the  testimony."* 

It  was  while  this  doctrinal  struggle  Was  going  on  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupil,  that  Mr.  E.  was  the  subject  of  that 
deeper  spiritual  conflict  which  has  been  described  above. 
The  change  in  his  theological  opinions,  and  his  supposed 
change  of  heart,  were  very  nearly  coincident.    •■ 

Having  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  his  instructor^ 
Mr.  E.  was  destined  soon  to  encounter  another  difficulty. 
In  October,  1769,  he  appeared  before  the  South  Ministerial 
Association  in  Hartford  County,  to  be  exannined  for  license 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  when  it  appeared  that  several  of  the 
more  aged  ministers  w^e  opposed  to  his  teacher's  seniments, 
and  of  course  to  hrts.  He  had  along  and  critical  examination 
upon  the  disputed  points  ;  and  when  the  question  of  his  li- 
cense was  at  length  put,  several  of  the  ministers  voted  against 
it,  and  one  remonstrated  against  it  in  writing.  The  difficulty 
between  the  ministers  was  afterwards  adjusted;  but  the  talk 
and  bustle  growing  out  of  it  served  to  render  young  Emmons 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  **  a  speckled  bird."  After 
preaching  as  a  candidate  between  three  and  four  years, — one 
evidence,  among  many,  that  the  most  respectable  candidates, 
did  not  find  it  easier  to  obtain  settlements  in  this  country, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  than  they  do  now — he  was 
ordained  over  the  second  church  in  Wrentham,  (now  Frank- 
lin) Mass.,  in  April,  1773.  His  pastoral  relatioh  to  this  peo- 
-ple  continued,  without  interruption,  to  the  day  of  his  death — 
a  period  of  sixty-seven  years  ;  for  more  than  fifty  of  which  he 
discharged  personally  and  statedly  the  duties  of.  his  office. 

SECOND   SERIES,  VOL.  VIII.  NO.  II.  4. 
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An  eminent  example  this— and  it  may  as  well  be  noticed  here 
as  any  where — of  the  benefits  of  permanency  in  the  pastoral 
relation  ;  and  a  strong  rebuke  of  that  spirit  of  restlessness 
and  change,  which  has  been  superinduced  upon  the  old  steady 
habits  of  New  England. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  ordinarily  little 
of  stirring,  exciting  incident  to  diversify  the  course  of  a  parish 
minister,  and  give  mterest  to  the  story  of  his  life.  His  duties 
are  of  an  even,  uniform  character.  They  succeed  each  other, 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  much  the  same 
manner ;  suid  thus  even  a  long  life  wears  away — ^not  indeed, 
if  he  is  faithful,  without  great  resuhs,  but  without  the  occur- 
rence of  many  unusual  or  striking  events.  This^  which  i» 
true  in  general  of  gospel  ministers,  is  thought  to  have  been  ' 
spatially  so  of  Dr.  Emmons.  His  parish,  though  highly  re- 
spectable in  point  of  iwmbers  and  intelligence,  was  secluded 
smd  quiet.  He  had  no  change  of  location,  either  accomplish 
ed  or  seriously  contemplated,  to  diversify  the  scene.  His 
habits,  too,  were  studious  and  retiring,  he  being  seldom  out 
of  town,  and  but  little  abroad  even  among  his  own  people. 
And  yet  there  were  incidents,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  of 
a  trying  and  deeply  interesting  character. 

Mr.  E.  was  first  married  in  April,  1775,  about  two  years 
after  his  ordination,  to  Miss  Deliverance  French,  of  Brain- 
tree.  With  this  amiable  companion  he  enjoyed  much  hap- 
piness,iibr  the  space  of  about  three  years,  when  she  was 
taken  from  him  by  consumption,  leaving  Mm  the  father  of 
two  lovely  and  (as  he  thought)  too  dearly  loved  children.  "  I 
loved  them,"  he  says,  **  to  excess ;  and  God  saw  it  was  not 
safe,  for  them  or  for  me,  that  they  should  long  continue  in  my 
hands."  They  were  suddenly,  seized,  one  after  the  other, 
with  dysentery ;  and  died,  almost  together,  of  that  wasting 
disease. 

'•Thus,  in  one  day,  all  my  family  prospects  were  complete- 
ly blasted  !  My  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  I  had  to  drink  a  full  draught  of  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt.  I  stood  a  few 
moments,  and  viewed  the  remains  of  my  two  darlings,  who 
had  gone  to  their  mother  and  to  their  long  home,  never  to 
return.  But  I  soon  found  the  scene  too  distressing,  and  re- 
tired to  my  chamber,  to  meditate  in  silence  upon  my  forlorn 
condition.    I  thought  there  was  no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor^ 
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row.    I  thought  my  burden  was  greater  than  I  could  bear.    I 
felt  as  though  I  c^d  not  submit  to  such  a  complicated  sfflic* 
tion.      My  heart  rose  in  all  its  strength  against  the  govern- 
j  ment  of  God,  and  then  suddenly  sunk  under  its  distress,  which 

>  gf  G^^ly  slammed  me.     I  sprang  up,  and  said  to  myself,  I  am 

going  into  intimediate  distraction ;  I  must  submit,  or  I  am  un- 
done f^  ever.  In  a  very  few  minutes  my  burden  was  re- 
moved, and  I  felt  entirely  calm  und  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God.  I  soon  went  down,  attended  to  my  family  concerns, 
and  gave  directions  respecting  the  interment  of  my  childrein. 
I  never  enjoyed  greater  happiness  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
than  I  did  all  that  day  and  the  next.  My  mind  was  wholly 
detached  from  the  world,  and  altogether  employed  in  pleasing 
contemplation  of  God  and  divine  things.  I  felt  as  though  I 
could  follow  my  wife  and  children  into  eternity,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  And  for  some  time  after  my  sore  bereavements, 
I  used  to  look  towards  the  burying  ground,  and  wish  for  the 
time  when  I  might  be  laid  by  the  side  of  my  departed  wife 
and  dear  litle  ones." 

This  school  of  crushing  affliction  was  a  highly  instructive 
one  to  Mr.  E.  It  was  good  for  him  that  he  .was  called  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     So  he  thought  afterwards. 

"  I  learned  to  moderate  ray  expectations  from  the  world, 
and  especially  from  the  enjoyment  of  children  and  earthly 
friends.  I  have  scarcely  ever  thought  of  my  present  wife 
and  children,  without  reflecting  upon  their  mortality,  and 
realizing  the  danger  of  being  bereaved  of  them.  And  I  have 
never  indulged  such  high  hopes  concerning  my  present  fami- 
ly, as  I  presumptuously  indulged  with  respect  to  the  family  I 
have  laid  in  the  dust.  I  have  likewise  learned,  by  past  pain- 
ful experience,  to  mourn  with  them  who  nooum,  and  to  weep 
with  them  who  weep.  I  used  to  think  before  I  was  bereaved, 
that  I  heartily  sympathized  with  the  afHicted,  at  funerals  ;  but 
I  now  know  that  I  never  entered  into  their  feelings,  and  was 
a  stranger  to  the  heart  of  mourners.  I  now  follow  them  into 
their  solitary  dwellings,  and  mourn  with  them  after  their 
friends  and  relatives  have  left  and  forgotten  them.  Their 
heaviest  burden  comes  upon  them  while  they  are  sitting  alone, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their 
bereavements.  This  I  now  know  was  my  case.  How  many 
painful  hours  did  I  experience  in  secret !  And  how  many 
tears  did  I  shed  in  silence  !  How  dreary  did  my  empty  hctuie 
appear !     And  how  often  did  its  appearance^  after  I  had  left  it 
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for  a  time,  and  returned  to  it,  awaken  afresh  my  past  sorrows ! 
The  came  causes,  I  am  persuaded,  have  the  same  effects  upon 
other  mourners  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  easily  forget  them, 
nor  cease  to  sympathize  with  them,  in  their  solitary  hours." 

In  less  than  two  years  ^ter  the  distressing  bereaYements 
above  described,  Mr.  E.  entered  again  into  the  marriage 
state.  His  second  wife  was  a  cjaughter  of  Rev.  Chester 
Williams,  of  Hadley,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.  D.,  the  immediate  successor,  of  Mr.  Williams. 
This  excellent  lady  wa?  spared  to  him,  to  superintend  his 
domestic  concerns,  and  be  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
for  almost  fifty  years.  His  family,  too,  like  that  of  Job  after 
his  affliction,  was  renewed  to  him,  and  more  than  renewed. 
He  was  blessed  with  six  "  promising  children,"  two  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  three  of  whom  were  spared  to  follow 
their  father  to  the  grave. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  E.,  in  common  with 
other  ministers,  and  with  every  other  class  of  citizens,  suf- 
fered exceedingly.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
rendered  his  salary  little  more  than  nominal;  while  his  debts, 
and  the  personal  wants  of  himself  and  family,  were  pressing 
realities.  His  people,  also,  were  so  much  embarrassed  with 
the  expenses,  labors,  and  fatigues  of  the  war,  that  many  of 
them  neglected  to  attend  public  worship,  and  became  indif- 
ferent to  every  thing  of  a  religious  nature.  Some,  who  had 
been  his  warm  friends,  became  cold  and  distant  in  their  be- 
haviour towards  him,  and  treated  him,  in  particular  instances, 
(so,  at  least,  he  understood  it,)  with  disrespect  and  contempt. 
It  was  under  impressions  such  as  these  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1781,  and  again  in  1784,  he  asked  a  dismission 
from  his  people.  The  requests,  in  both  instances,  were  de- 
nied. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
couragements above  referred  to,  God  began  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  the  people.  A  revival  of  religion  commenced, 
and  continued  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  progress  of  which 
about  seventy  professed  to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  and  solemn  season.  At  that  day, 
when  revivals  were  almost ,  unknown,  it  was  a  remarkable 
season.  It  put  a  new  face  upon  Mr.  Emmpns'  congregation, 
and  gave  him  new  courage  and  zeal  in  the  ministerial  tvork. 
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It  attached  his  people  to  him,  and  him  to  them,  and  cured 
most  of  those  evik  of  which  he  had  before  complained. 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  God  was  pleased  again  to  pour  out 
his  Spirit,  though  not  in  so  great  measure  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  About  thirty  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
and  the  church  in  Franklin  became,  what  it  long  continued 
to  be,  the  largest  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  E.  was  favored  with  still  another  season  of  special  re- 
vival among  his  people,  though  the  Memoir  before  us  does 
not  mark  the  date  of  it,  or  record  any  of  its  peculiar  features. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  half  of  his  ministry,  there  were  al- 
ways tl^ose  among  his  people  who  were  deeply  and  special- 
ly interested  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Hopeml  conversions 
and  additions  to  the  church,  were  events  of  rather  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Emmons*  ministry,  three 
hundred  and  eight  persons  became  members  of  his  church. 
It  is  known,  also,  that  many  became  pious  under  his  minis- 
try, who  professed  their  faith  in  other  places.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered that,  during  the  earlier  and  larger  part  of  his  ministry, 
it  was  a  time  of  great  religious  declension  in  Massachusetts, 
when  the  enemy  was  coming  in  like  a  flood,  when  revivals 
of  religion  were  unfrequent,  and  when  many  of  the'churches 
in  his  vicinity  were  either  overrun  or  torn  asunder,  bj  the 
prevalence  of  Unitarianism,  and  its  kindred  errors,  these  facts 
indicate,  not  only  the  steadfastness  and  faithfulness  of  the 
man  but  a  much  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  success  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  Nor  were  Lis  efforts  and  success 
in  the  salvation  of  souls  confined  to  his  labors  in  the  pulpit. 
Like  Moses,  he  was  "  faithful  in  all  his  house  ;"  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who,  lived  in  his  family  have  ac- 
knowledged his  private  conversation  with  them  to  have  been 
the  means  of  their  conversion. 

Of  the  early  trials  and  afflictions  of  Dr.  E.  we  have  already 
spoken.  These  were  followed  by  a  long  period  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  also  of  peace  and  prosperity  lunong  his  people. 
But  the  fell  destroyer  at  length  returned,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  children  who  were  settled  abroad,  and  who 
still  survive,  all  his  family  were  again  laid  in  the  dust.  His 
beloved  daughter,  Deliverfince,  was  taken  from  him  in  1813. 
His  second  ^on,  Erastus,  on  whom  he  had  depended  to  re- 
i^ide  with  him,  and  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  "  rock 
the  cradle  of  his  declining  years,"  was  next  removed,  in  the 
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spring  of  1820.  Within  less  than  three  years  from  ^  death 
of  this  son,  another  daughter,  Sarah,  who  had  made  her  aged 
father  the  principal  object  of  her  case,  and  whose  strength 
had  often  been  exhausted  by  her  unremitting  attention  to  his 
wants,  began  to  decline,  and  was  speedily  cut  down. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  children  gave  evi- 
dence of  piety,  until  after  the  commencement  of  their  last 
sickness  ,*  and  that  they  all  were  brought  to  rejoice  in  the 
Saviour  before  they  left  the  world.  The  evidence  of  a  saving 
change  which  they  were  enabled  to  furnish  in  the  last  days 
of  life,  though  of  great  comfort  and  value  to  surviving  frienos, 
was  not  sucn  as  a  faithful  minister  would  think  it  safe  to  in* 
sist  ilpon  before  his  people  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  E.,  how  wisely  and  cautiously  he  presented 
this  subject  in  the  pulpit,  and  how  the  feelings  of  the  tender, 
afflicted  father,  were  all  bowed  and  merged  in  the  higher 
responsibilities  of  the  ambassador  of  God.  At  the  close  of 
an  appropriate  and  excellent  sermon,  preached  on  the  Sab- 
bath loUowing  the  death  of  his  son,  be  spoke  of  his  late  be- 
reavement in  the  following  words : 

*'  This  subject,  and  the  late  instance  of  mortality,  in  this 
place,  calls  aloud  upon  those  in  the  midst  of  their   days,   to 
prepare  to  follow  one  of  their  own  age  into  that  vast  eternity, 
whither  he  has  gone  and  never  to  return.     He  lived  stupid, 
thoughtless,  and  secure  in  sin,  until  he   was  brought  to  the 
very  sight  of  death.     He  was  carried  away  with  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  and  the  pleasing  prospects  of  living,  and  abased 
the  calls,  the  mercies,  and  patience  of  God  ;  which  gave  him 
pain,  self-condemnation,  and  remorse.     He  was  constrained 
to  say,  *  The  world,  the  world  has  ruined  me.'  He  was  brought 
to  give  up  all  his  vain  hopes  and  expectations  from  the  world, 
and  to  feel  the  duty  and  importance  of  choosing  the  one  thing 
needful.     But  whether  he  did  ever  heartily  renounce  the 
world  and  choose  God  for  his  supreme  portion,  cannot  be 
known  in  this  world.     In  his  own  view,  he  did  become  re- 
conciled to  God,  and  derived  peace  and  hope  from  his  sup* 
posed  reconciliation.     But  it  is  more  than  possijble,  that  like 
others  on  a  siek  bed,  he  built  his  hopes  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion.    Let  his  case,  however,  be  what  it  may,  he  is  dead,  and 
called  away  from  his  relatives  and  friends,  just  as  he  entered 
the  meridian  of  life.     His  death,  therefore,  speaks  with  an 
emphasis  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  especially  to 
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those  of  bis  own  age,  to  be  wiser  and  b«(ter  than  he  was ;  and 
not  to  delay  seeking  and  serving  God^  to  a  dying  hour." 

But  God  had  yet  another  trial  for  his  venerable  servant, 
I  before  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  eternal  rest. 

'  In  the  summer  of  1829,  his  faithful  wife,  on  whom  he  had. 

chiefly  depended  for  the  direction  of  his  domestic  concerns 
for  almost  fifty  years,  and  of  whom  he  used  often  to6ay,  that 
she  had  supported  him,  was  taken  away.  This  was  a  soleoui 
and  trying  event  to  Dr.  !E.  He  felt  tnat  a  day  of  calamity 
had  come.  The  following  letter,  announcing  ner  death  to 
her  brother,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Northampton,  is  so 
touching  and  pertinent,  and  withal  so  strongly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  that  we  shall  be  excused  in  quoting  it. 

Fbanklin,  Aug.  6,  1829. 
"  Dear  Brother, — The  last  Sabbath,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Emmons  exchanged  that  day  of  rest,  I  hope 
and  believe,  for  *  that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God.'  Your  loss  is  great,  but  mine  is  irreparable.  1  am  em- 
phatically a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth,  having  neither 
father  nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  uncle  nor  aunt, 
living.  I  am  left  alone  to  bear  the  heaviest  afBiction  I  have 
ever  been  called  to  bear,  in  an  evil  time.  Though  1  enjoy 
usual  health,  yet  the  decays  of  nature  and  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  render  me  less  able  to  bear  troubles  and  sorrows  than 
I  was  in  former  days,  when  I  was  called  to  suffer  breach  after 
breach  in  my  family ;  therefore  this  last  and  widest  breach 
seems  destined  to  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
my  grave,  f  sympathize  with  you,  and  I  know  you  will  sym- 
pathize with  me.  You  krfew  the  excellent  character  of  your 
sister,  but  I  knew  more  of  her  excellence,  worth,  and  import- 
.  ance  to  me.  She  was  indeed  a  rich  blessing*  to  me,  and  to 
her  family,  and  to  her  people,  among  whom  I  believe  she  nev* 
er  had  a  single  enemy.  She  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  pa^ 
tience,  meekness,  and  submission  during  a  long  life  of  pecu- 
liar trials,  bodily  infirmities,  pains  and  distresses.  She  was 
— but  I  forbear.  Her  health  was  visibly  declining  through 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  we  did  not  view  her  immediately 
dangerous  until  the  Tuesday  before  she  died.  She  /  was  ap- 
parently struck  with  death  Saturday  evening,  but  did  not 
expire  till  morning.  She  retained  her  senses  to  the  last,  and 
left  the  world,  not  in  triumphrbut  in  that  hope  which  was  an 
anchor  to  her  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast.    You  and  Met. 
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Hopkins  will,  I  hop«,    in    your   best  moments,  remember 
your  aged  and  bereaved  brother. 

.      '  "Nath'i..  Emmons." 

By  this  bereavement — the  severest  that  could  possibly 
)iave  been  inflicted  on  hina — Dr.  E.  was  left  in  a  very  lonely 
and  trying  situation.  Those  who  he  had  expected  would 
continue  with  him,  and  be  the  solace  and  support  of  his  de- 
clining years,  had  all  gone  before  him  to  the  grave.  Feeling 
the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  companion  in  his  solitude,  but  d[ 
some  one  on  whose  care  he  mignt  lean,  amid  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age.  Dr.  E.  entered  asain  into  the  marriage 
state  in  September,  1831.  Some  of  his  friends  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure ;  but  the  event 

i)roved  that  he  judged  correctly  in  regard  to  it.  The  excel- 
ent  lady  with  whom  he  connected  himself  was  Mrs.  Abigail 
M.  Mills,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Mills,  of  Sutton, 
Mass. ;  and  to  the  care  with  which  she  watched  over  him, 
and  the  constancy  and  kindness  with  which  she  ministered  to 
his  wants,  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  quietness  and 
comfort  of  his  remaining  days. 

Pr.  E.  continued  statedly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  until  May,  1827,  when  he  experienced  a  fainting  fit 
in  the  pulpit,  which  was  followed  by  a  temporary  illness.  He 
received  this  as  an  intimation  in  providence,  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  active  labors  of  his  oflice.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  a  communication  to  his  people,  informing  them 
that  they  must  no  longer  depend  on  him  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  ministerial  labor,  and 
that  he  renouncea  all  claims  on  tBem  for  future  ministerial 
support.  He  soon  recovered  from  his  illness,  an^  probably 
was  as  able  to  preach  for  several  succeeding  years,  as  he  had 
been  for  some  of  the  years  previous.  Still,  he  seems  never 
to  have  resretted  the.  step  which  he  had  taken.  He  was  now 
almost  eighty  years  of  age  ;  and  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the 
mistake  into  which  some  aged  ministers  fall,  of  protracting 
his  labors  beyond  the  period  of  his  usefulness.  "I  always 
meant  to  retire,"  said  ne,  '*  while  I  had  sense  enough  to  ao 

it.''  '  :      \ 

He  lived  to  witness  the  settlement  and  dismission  of  one 
colleague,  and  the  settlement  of  a  second ;  and  was  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  both  these  connections.     We  have  also  the 
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^  testimony  of  his  colleagues,  that  his  intercourse  with  them 
*  was  uniformly  such  as  made  them  happy.  One  of  them 
says,  "  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  minister  now  lives, 
with  whom  I  could  spend  nine  years  of  such  uninterrupted 
harmony,  and  perfect  good-wfll,  as  I  did  when,  associated 
with  Dr.  E."  The  other  says,  "  During  my  connection  with 
Dr.  E.,  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  command  my  highest  re- 
spect, my  deepest  veneration,  my  sincere  and  ardent  love.  I 
never  saw  the  man,  (my  own  reverend  father  excepted,) 
whom  I  so  much  fevered  and  loved.  In  fine.  Dr.  E.  was 
such  an  one  as  a  modest  humble  man,  who  is  willing  to  be 
outshone  by  the  brightness  of  a  sun  of  almost  unrivalled  glo- 
ry, would  wish  for  a  senior  colleague.  At  the  feet  of  such 
an  one  it  was  delightful  to  sit,  and  listen  to  the  gracious  words 
that  proceeded  out  his  mouth — ^to  the  great  thmgs  of  God's 
law  which  he  unfolded." 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  E.  retired  from  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  uniformly  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  public 
.services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in  private  religious  meet- 
ings. He  well  knew  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him, 
and  the  high  value  which  they  set  upon  his  services,  artd  he 
was  determined  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  successor.  He 
feared,  too,  that  should  he  perform  occasional  services,  he 
ndight  be  led  to  continue  them,  until  they  had  become 
tiresome  to  his  people.  But  though  he  was  no  longer,  in  the 
active  sense  oi  the  term,  a  minister,  he  was  a  good  parish- 
ioner. So  long  as  he  had  health  and  strength,  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  always 
ready  to  do  his  part  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  "religion.  It 
was  his  constant  endeavor  to  encourage  the  heart  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  acting  minister,  and  to  promote 
the  union,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  his 
charge. 

Dr.  E.  was  a  kind  husband  and  an  indulgent  father,  refus- 
ing no  gratification  to  his  children  which  could  be  afforded 
them,  in  consistency  with  the  higher  daims  of  duty.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  children, 
seeking  above  all  things  for  wem,  as  he  did  for  himself,  a 
personal  interest  in  the  Saviour.  It  was  his  practice  to  take 
them  alone,  and  converse  with  them  freely  upon  their  charac- 
ter an^  condition  as  sinners,  and  upon  the  necessity  and  obli- 
gation of  their  immediate  repentance  and  acceptance  of  Christ. 
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The  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  old  age  rendered  him, 
in  some  respecta,  more  companionable  than  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  severe  studies  and  labors  of  his  earlier  years. 
On  this  account,  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  familiar  with 
his  grandchildren  than  he  hadi  been  with  his  children.  He 
insisted  upon  frequent  visits  from  those  of  them  who  were 
near  him  ;  and  with  those  that  were  at  a  distance  he  had  oc- 
casional correspondence.  The  Memoir  before  us  contains 
several  lett^  addressed  to  his  grandchildren ;  and  they  are 
admirable  specimens  of  the  artlessness,  j^ood  sense,  and 
genuine  affection,  which  this  venerable  patriarch  was  accus* 
tomed  to  manifest  towards  his  descendants,  when  now  almost 
ninety  years  of  age. 

Dr.  E.  was  always  a  domestic  man.    The  retirement  and 

Suietness  of  his  own  dwelling  were  more  congenial  to  his  stu- 
iotis  disposition  and  habits,  than  any  exciting  scenes  abroad. 
Still,  as  he  had  leisure,  in  the  last  years  of  life,  and  as  his 
bealth  was  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to  endure  fatigue, 
he  was  induced  to  make  several  journeys  of  considerable 
length,  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  ninety.  He  visited 
NevrYork,  at  the  Anniversaries,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  numerous  friends  to 
whom  he  was  introduced.  He  attended  most  of  those  meet* 
ings  of  the  benevolent  societies  which  were  held  in  the  day* 
time,  and  enjoyed  the  exercises  highly.  Two  years  later, 
he  visited  his  only  son,  Hon.  Wilhams  Emmons,  of  Hallo- 
well,  Maine,  and  returned  rather  benefitted  than  injured  by 
thejoumey. 

l5uring  the  last  few  years  of  his  Ufe,  however,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  his  health  and  strength  were  gradually  failing. 
His  memory  grew  more  treacherous  ;  his  flesh  wasted ;  airf 
although  he  continued  to  etijoy,  for  die  most  part,  a  brisk 
flow  of  spirits,  yet  at  intervals  there  seemed  to  be  a  suspen* 
sion  of  his  usual  vivacity.  During  a  portion  of  the  day,  he 
often  aRpeaced  heavy,  and  would  sonaetimes  remain  for  hours 
in  a  gentle  slumber.  He  spent  much  of  the  time  in  reading, 
until  he  became  too  weak  to  endure  the  exercise.  At  t^ 
age  of  ninety-two,  it  is  believed  that  he  read  as  much  as  most 
ministers  do,  in  the  meridian  of  life.  He  not  only  made  him* 
self  acquainted  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  but 
encountered  many  a  massy  voludie.  When  he  became  una- 
ble to  read  much  himself,  he  improved  every  opportunity  to 
hear  reading  from  others. 
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For  several  of  his  last  years,  Dr.  E.,  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  constant  expectation  of  death.  He  conversed  much 
upon  the  subject  with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with 
his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  often  dwelt,  in 
his  contemplations,  on  the  glorias  of  heaven,  and  upon  the 
desirableness  of  departing  to  be  with  Christ,  and  to  join  the 
blest  society  above. 

"  *  I  want,'  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  *  to  go  to  heaven. 
It  is  an  inexpressibly  glorious  place.  The  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  delightful  it  appears.'  After  alluding  to 
the  development  of  God's  gracious  perfections  in  heav*  • 
en,  and  expressing  his  desire  to  behold  this  exhibition 
of  divine  glory,  he  added,  *  And  I  want  to  see  who  is 
there ;  I  want  to  see  brother  Sanford,  and  brother  Nilos, 
and  brother  Spring,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  West,  and  a 
great  many  other  ministers  with  whom  I  have  been  associat- 
ed in  this  world,  but  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  believe  I 
shall  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  it  seems  to  me  our  meeting 
there  must  be  peculiarly  interesting.'  He  then  added,  *  I  want  * 
to  see  too  the  old  prophets  and  the  apostles.  What  a  society  ** 
*  there  will  be  in  heaven  !  There  we  shall  see  such  men  as 
Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Elijah,  and  Daniel,  and  Paul.  I  want 
to  see  Paul  more  than  any  other  man  I  can  think  of.'  At  this 
time  his  mind  seemed  to  be  filled  with  anticipations  of  heav- 
en.  He  dwelt  upon  it  with  intense  interest,  and  said  much 
of  its  glory  and  blessedness.  In  connection  with  what  he  said 
on  this  occasion  about  heaven,  he  expressed  more  fully  than 
was  usual  for  him,  his  feelings  respecting  the  gospel.  With 
great  apparent  emotion  he  said, '  1  do  hve  the  gospel.     It  ap- 

Fears  to  me  more  and  more  wonderful  and  glorious  every  day. 
think  I   now  understand  something  about  the  gospel ;  but  I 
expect  if  I  ever /get  to  heaven,  to  understand  a  great  deal 


In  his  last  sickness.  Dr.  E.  was  able  to  say  but  little.  His 
throat  was  so  filled  with  phlegm,  that  he  CQuld  not  distinctly 
articulate.  But  he  had  left  nothing  which  need  be  said  in  a 
dying  hour.  He  had  given  his  friends  and  the  world  entire 
satisfaction,  with  regard  to  his  preparation  for  heaven  ;  and 
the  instruction  which  he  was  able  to  impart  for  their  benefit, 
he  had  taken  a  more  fjwrorable  opportunity  to  give.  On 
Wednesday  mornings  September  23d,  1840,  after  a  night  of 
severe  distress,  occasioned  principally  by  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  his  spirit  took  its  upwara4Iight. 
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The  sensation  occasioned  by  his  death  was  deep  and  gen- 
eral, beyond  what  his  immediate  connections  had  anticipated. 
People  of  all  classes  felt  that  a  great  and  good  man  had  been 
taken  away,  and  that  the  whole  community  had  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  His  fiineral  was  the  greatest  that  had  been 
attended  in  that  vicinity  for  a  century.  There  were  present 
not  less  than  fifty  ministers  of  the  gospel,  besides  many  lay- 
men of  distinction,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  all  show- 
ing, in  their  countenances  and  deportment,  the  sincere  affec- 
tion and  profound  respect,  in  which  this  aged  divine  was 
,  held. 

In  person,  Dr.  E.  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  light 
complexion,  an  erect  posture,  straight  and  well  proportioned 
in  his  limbs,  and  capable,  in  early  life,  of  great  bodily  activi- 
ty. Indeed,  to  very  advanced  age,  he  excelled  most  yoimg 
ministers  in  the  quickness  and  firmness  of  his  step,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  He  had  a  small,  bright  blue  eye, 
and  a  countenance  not  only  beaming  with  intelligence,  but 
indicating  much  pleasantry  and  humor.  The  engraving  in 
'  the  commencement  of  these  volumes,  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  him,  as  he  was  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life. 

In  his  constitutional  temperament,  Dr.  E.  had  much  viva- 
city and  sprightliness,  and  a  brisk  flow  of  animal  spirits.  In 
early  life  he  may  have  possessed  a  temper  somewhat  excita- 
ble ;  but  in  later  years,  this  had  become  so  much  softened  by 
divine  grace,  and  mellowed  by  experience,  and  soothed  and 
s«bdued  under  the  influence  of  long  restraint,  that  it  gave 
neither  himself  nor  others  any  trouble. 

In  his  intercourse  with  all  men,  Dr.  E,  was  courteous  and 
affable,  but  was  specially  free  and  sociable  with  his  friends. 
No  man  enjoyed  such  intercourse  more  than  he  ;  no  man  was 
capable  of  making  it  more  agreeable.  In  conversation,  as  in 
reading,  he  was  not  confined  to  theological  subjects,  but  was 
able  to  take  a  wide  range.  He  knew  how  to  be  grave  and 
instructive  in  his  remarks,  and  he  knew  how  to  spice  them 
with  all  the  pungency  of  attic  wit.  Few  young  ministers 
who  visited  him,  escaped  without  some  specimens  of  his 
power  of  retort,  which  they  would  be  likely  to  remember, 
rrofessor  Park,  in  his  Lecture,  has  collected  numerous  anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  E.,  and  -many  of  his  pithy,  instructive  apo- 
thegms, which  are  well  worthy  to  be  recorded.    It  deserves 
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to  be  mentioned,  however,  to  the  credit  of  our  venerable 
friend,  that  he  never  carried  his  humor  into  the  pulpit.  In  all 
his  hundreds  of  written  discourses,  there  is  probably  not  a 
single  risible  expression.  Nor  did  he  ever  indulge  in  wit  and 
humor  in  such  ways,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  keep  his  proper  place,  and  how  to  keep  those  around  him 
in  their  places. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  that  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  Dr.  Emmons'  mind  was  discrimina" 
tion,  or  the  ability  to  discover  the  pecuUar  relation  which 
one  truth  or  fact  sustains  to  another.  He  did  not  treasure  up 
so  many  facts  ,as  some  men  ;  but  perhaps  the  man  never 
lived,  who  was  able  to  see,  with  greater  clearness,  the  rela- 
tions between  facts,  or  who  actually  traced  out  more  important 
connexions  between  the  various  truths  which  his  ixund  had 
grasped.  He  was  not  deficient  as  to  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing. Few  ministers  ever  read  more  books  than  he.  And 
yet  he  studied  much  more  than  he  read.  In  the  acquisition 
of  new  materials  of  knowledge,  the  relation  which  these  bore 
to  the  knowledge  ahready  gained  was  always  a  primary  object 
of  attention.  He  not  only  believed,  like  every  other  good 
man,  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  consistent  with' 
each  other,  and  that  every  thing  else  is  consistent  with  them, 
but  he  made  it  an  object  to  see  and  to  show  this  consistency. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  ^eat  labor  of  his  life.  He  spent  his 
days,  as  he  often  remarked,  in  "  making  joints."  How  well 
he  made  them  those  will  be  best  able  to  judge,  who  most 
faithfully  study,  and  most  thoroughly  understand  his  works. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  independent  thinker.  He  called  no  man 
master  on  the  earth.  If  there  ever  was  an  individual  who 
had  broken  quite  away  from  the  trammels  of  human  authority, 
it  was  he.  All  men  profess  to  think  for  themselves.  None 
are  willing  to  own  that  they  hold  opinions,  merely  be- 
cause these  are  held  by  great  and  good  meri.  Still,  it  ^s  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  comparatively  few  think  much  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  without  the  aid  of  others.  The  great  majority 
go  as  far  as  they  are  led,  and  no  farther.  But  such  was  not 
the  case  with  Dr.  E.  He  early  "  threw  away  his  crutches," 
being  determined  to  walk  without  them  or  not  at  all.  And 
what  he  had  done  in  this  respect,  he  wished  others  to  do. 
He  used  to  tell  his  students,  and  those  whom  he  advised  re- 
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specting  their  jstudies,  to  think  independently.  "Young 
ministers  feel  themselves  weak  or  lame,  and  they  think  they 
must  use  crutches.  But  if  they  would  e?er  do  anything  in 
the  world,  they  must  learn  to  walk  alone." 

And  Dr.  E.  was  as  independent  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  as  in  the  formation  of  them.     He  would  never  con- 
ceal a  doctrine,  merely  because  it  was  unpopular.     He  had 
no  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  truths  if  exhibited  season- 
ably and  scripturally,  either  to  himself,  to  hjs  hearers,  or  to 
the  cause  of  God.     This  independence  extended  not  only  to 
religious  doctrines,  but  practice — to  questions  of  morality,  as 
well  as  those  of  theology.     It  made  no  difference  to  him, 
whether  any  particular  practice  among  his  people,  or  in  ihe 
churches,    was  fashionable  or  unfashionable  ;    or  whether 
its    abettors    were  few   or    many,    high  or  low,   rich   or 
poor,    ftiends    or   enemieji.     If  the  practice   was    thought 
to   be    contrary  to    the    word  of    God,   and    of  injurious 
influence  to  the  souls  of  men,  it   was  sure  to  meet  with 
his  op0lfJ,  undisguised  rebuke.     Numerous  instances  might 
be  mentioned,  in    which  he  felt  constrained    to   say   and 
do  things  which  he  knew  would  give  offence,  not  only  to  men 
;  to  some  of  his  ministerial  and  Christian 
^hen  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  the  case 
Br  spared.     If  others  stood  with  him,  it  was 
not,  he  had  the  ability  to  stand  alone, 
only  an  independent;  but  an  original  man. 
'  who  followed  him,  but  he  followed  nobody, 
f  his  opinions,  and  the  expression  of  them, 
yle,  mode  of  sermonizing,  and  manner  oif 
delivery,  he  was  himself  and  nobody  else.     He  investigated 
the  same  subjects  on  which  other  great  men  had  written,  but 
iji  a  manner  as  truly  his  own,  as  though  he  had  never  seen 
their  writings.     He  exanriined  their  reasonings  on  all  connect- 
ed points,  with  the  saipe  originahty  and  independence  of 
thought,  as  that  with  which  he  examined  the  subjects  them- 
selves. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  in  the  mind  and  character  of 
Dr.  E.,  was  consistency.  That  he  was  consistent  in  his  rea- 
soning, is  admitted  by  those  who  are  very  far  from  adopting 
his  sentiments.  "  Give  him  his  premises,"  said  one,  "  and 
you  cannot  resist  his  conclusions."  "  I  dp  not  believe  his 
aoctrine,"  said  another,  "  but  I  admire  his  logic."  And  this 
same  unflinching  consistency,  hOi  carried  out  in  his  conduc 
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and  life.  ''  It  was  commonly  said  of  him,"  remarks  Profes- 
sor Park,  "  that  every  one  knows  where  to  find  him ; — knows 
what  he  will  think  oi  a  new  measure,  or  how  he  will  treat 
an  old  friend,  standing  up  or  sitting  down,  at  home  or  abroad, 
silent  or  conversing,  cheerful  or  grave,  he  was  just  like  him- 
self. *He  never  did  that,  for  that  does  not  sound  like  him,' 
was  good  logic  with  regard  to  his  conduct ;  and  this  was  his 
great  distinction  above  other  men.** 

In  all  his  habits,  both  of  body  and  mind,  Dr.  £.  was  char- 
acterized by  neatness  and  oraer.  In  every  article  of  his 
dress,  in  all  the  furniture  of  his  hoase,  and  more  specially 
of  his  study — his  books,  his  papers,  his  desk,  his  chairs,  even 

t,  and  the  standing  of  his  shovel 
s  in  its  place.  And  so  it  was  with 
s  internal  furniture,  like  that  with- 
ranged.  Ever^.  thing  there  was  in 
brought  out  of  its  place,  at  the  bid- 
s' habits,  deserving  of  notice,  was 
1  hatever  he  sencuasTy  undertook,  he 

iently  through.    In  his  reading,  he 
'  jhly,  pondering  and  digesting  what 

he  read,  and  laying  up  the  results  for  present  or  future  use. 
When  he  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  any  subject,  he 
did  not  leave  it  half  studied,  but  was  sure  to  pursue  it,  till  be 
had  arrived  at  some  satisfactory  issue.  It  was  this  habit  of 
thoroughness,  which  led  him  to  fiibstract  himself  so  entirely 
from  the  hfusiness  of  the  worlds  He  early  formed  the  reso- 
lution, that  he  would  give  himsjslf  wholly  to  the  ministry ; 
and  this  qualifying  word,  wholly^  meant  something  in  his  lips. 
"  He  would  subject  himself,"  we  are  told,  "  to  no  kind  of 
secular  labor ;  not  even  to  harness  his  horse,  feed  his  cattle, 
or  bring  in  his  wood."  When  the  house  was  preparing,  into 
which  he  was  to  remove,  with  his  bride,  near  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  he  never  saw  the  inside  of  it  till  it  was 
finished,  although  he  boarded  within  sight  of  it,  and  passed 
it  almost  every  day.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  hay  was 
exposed  to  be*  wet  by  a  »hower,  and  his  hired  man  came  to 
him  for  some  assistance  in  securing  it,  he  kindly  but  prompt- 
ly answered,  "  No,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  my  work  to  do 
yours."  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  his  notions,  on 
this  subject  were  not  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  but  they  weto 
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strongly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and  of  those 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  self-control  to  which  he  had  vig- 
orously trained  both  mind  and  body. 

In  his  habits,  Dr.  E.  was  strictly  a  man  of  temperance. 
He  not  only  abstained  almost  entirely  through  his  whole  life, 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  he  was  temperate  in  respect  to 
the  quality  and  amount  of  his  food.    He  was  not,  indeed, 
squeamish  and  ^whimsical  on  this  point  (like  some  at  this  day) 
analyzing  his  mi&,  and  weighing  his  bread,  or  limiting  him- 
self to  a  set  nuniber  of  raouthfuls  ;  but  he  preferred  a  simple 
diet,  avcwied  what  hurt  him,  and  through  life  was  careful  to 
rise  from  his  meals  with  an  unsated  appetite.    He  retired  to 
rest  early,  enjoyed  quiet  slee 
morning  to  another,  to  renew 
his  abstemiousness,  he  was  at 
exercise.     He  affirmed,  ^in  I 
taken  one  hour's  exercise,  nc 
that  a  visiter  would  notice,"  s 
he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  i 
the  breakfast  table  was  brou| 
his  study  chair  to  his  repast 

moved  again  when  the  dining  table  was  spread  for  him,  con- 
sulte(  'eturned  in  due  season  to  his  chosen 

seat ;  umeyings  for  the  evening  meal,  and 

befor  id  to  his  repose.     This  seemed  to  be, 

and  tks  it  often  was,  nearly  all  the  muscu- 

lar e:  ne  who  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years." 

Ar  ng  traits  in  Dr.  Emmons'  character. 

Prof.  combination  of  qualities  which  are 

often  thought  to  be  discordant ;  such  as  true  dignity  vriih 
child-like  simplicity,  modesty  with  self-respect,  candor  with 
inflexibleness,  kindness  with  severity,  quickness  in  his  mental 
operations  \;«tth  judiciousness,  care  and  perseverance.  Another 
instance  of  the  same  kind  which  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  truly 
conservative  spirit,  united  with  the  spirit  and  habits  of  a 
reformer.  That  Dr.  E.  was,  to  some  extent,  an  innovater  in  his 
theology,  and  lay  strongly  under  the  imputation  of  "  New 
Divinity,"  cannot  be  denied,  and  yet,  in  tne  general  tenden- 
cies of  his  mind  and  character,  he  was  a  genuine  conserva- 
tive. He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  a  Calvinist  of 
the  old  school,  and  was  driven  from  his  ground  only  by  hard 
struggles.    lie  taught  the  Assembly's  Catechism  to  his  own 
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children  till  they  were  grown,  and  to  the  children  of  his  -' 
parish  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  pronunciation,  dress, 
and  manner  of  delivery,  were  all  in  the  antiquated  style.  He 
wore  his  three  cornered  hat  as  long  as  he  wore  any.  It  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  trait  of  character,  that  he  declined 
adopting  some  of  those  measures  which  are  commonly  re- 
sorted to  in  modern  times,  with  a  view  to  promote  religion  in 
the  church  and  world.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  old 
methods,  and  they  seemed  preferable  to  him. 

The  jwwioraZ  character  of  Dr.  E.  was  somewhat  peculiar, 
though  on  the  whole  of  a  high  order.  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  important  part  of  a  pastor's  work  is,  to  feed  his  flock ; 
and  this  our  friead  did,  with  g^eat  diligence  and  fidelity.  He 
fed  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  fed  them 
with  food  convenient  for  them.  He  presented  Divine  truth 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  so  divided  it  among  his  people,  as 
to  give  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season. 

^  l)r.  E.  was  also  a  watchful  pastor.  He  took  great  pains 
'lo  be  acquainted  with  all  his  people  ;  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  there  were  few  among  them  who  were  not  well  known 
to  him,  either  in  person,  or  by  their  characters.  And  every 
individual  wiih  whom  he  was  acquaiilted  was  an  object  of  his 
almost  daily  consideration.  He  enquired  into  their  belief 
and  practice  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  they  atteaded  upon  the  means  of  grace  ;  and  sought, 
l^  all  suitable  methods,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  themj  and 
thus  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  great  number  of  occasional 
semnons  which  he  preached,  (not  a  few  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  before  us,)  furnish  abundant  evidence 
bf  the  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  people,  and  of  the 
solicitude  with  which  he  labored  to  impress  upon  them  the 
solemn  lessons  of  Providence,  as  v/ell  as  the  instructions  of 
the  written  word. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  affectionate^  sympathizing  pastor.  In  the 
sick  chamber,  and  at  the  house  of  mourning,  he  was  not  only 
appropriate  and  instructive  in  his  conversation  and  prayers, 
but  he  was  peculiarly  kind  and  sympathetic.  His  own  deep 
afflictions,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  had  been  a  means 
of  improving  his  feelings  in  this  respect,  and  of  preparing 
him  to  meet  the  afflicted  in  the  most  appropriate  and  accept- 
able manner. 

But  with  all  his  sympathy  and  affection  for  his  people, 

SECOND   SEIUES,   VOL.   VIU.   NO.    U.  & 
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Dr.  E.  would  never  excuse  or  palliate  their  sins.  They  were 
as  sure  to  meet  his  rebuke,  when  their  conduct  was  known 
to  be  censurable,  as  they  were  to  receive  his  sympathy  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  He  was  wise  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  administering  reproof;  but  no  ofiender  could  long  sit 
under  his  preaching,  or  be  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  him,  without  receiving  in  some  form  or  other,  decisive 
evidence  that  his  conduct  was  understood  and  disapproved. 
His  pastoral  supervision  was  thus  a  constant  source  of  en- 
couragement to  the  righteous,  and  of  restraint  to  the  wicked. 
Dr.  £mmons'  plan  of  pastoral  supervision  and  labor  was 
somewhat  different,  indeed,  froni  that  which  is  ordinarily 
pursued  at  the  present  day.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
aflSiction,  or  when  individuals  or  families  manifested  a  par- 
ticular desire  to  see  him,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
his  people.  He  encouraged  his  people  to  visit  him,  and  to 
open  their  minds  freely  to  him,  on  all  subjects  on  which  they 
wished  for  religious  instruction  ;  but  he  did  not  ordinarily 
visit  them.  He  believed  that  he  could  do  them  more  good 
by  laboring  for  them  in  the  study.  This  plan  of  proceeding, 
however,  he  adopted  for  himself,  without  pretending  to  decioe 
that  it  would  be  the  best  for  other  ministers. 

"  He  made  much  of  the  maxim,  *  Know  thyself.'  He  was 
often  heard  to  say  that  <  some  ministers  have  a  peculiar  talent 
for  conversing  with  individuals  and  families  on  religion,  and 
can  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  they  can  by  preaching ; 
and  it  is  important  that  those  who  have  this  talent  should 
know  it,  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  enable  them  lo 
improve  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.'  But  he  knew  that  the 
most  efficient  way  in  which  he  could  operate  upon  his  people 
and  do  the  most  good  in  the  world,  was  by  studying  and 
preaching.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  in  his  own  proper  element,  wielding  the  instrument 
which  God  put  into  his  hand.  That  he  migbt  have  his  time 
for  study,  was  the  great  reason  why  he  relinquished  his  pas- 
toral visits  in  the  usual  form ;  and  near  the  close  of  life,  he 
said  himself  that  he  thought  he  had  acted  wisely  in  so  doing. 
•  If  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again,'  said  he,  •  I  would  pur- 
sue the  same  course.*  Others,  who  are  the  best  acquainted 
with  his  talents,  and  who  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  generally  think  that  he  acted  wisely." 
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It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  seasons  of  reviva!, 
when  the  feelings  of  people  were  interested,  and  they  were 
willing  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  religion,  Dr.  E.  changed 
his  plan  of  pastoral  labor,  and  sought  opportunities  of  con- 
versation with  them  out  of  his  study.  Alter  a  lecture  at  the 
meeting  house,  he  would  sometimes  request  thos«  who 
desired  conversation  with  him  to  tarry;  ancHiot  unfrequently 
more  than  half  the  congregation  would  stop,  either  to  con- 
verse or  to  hear. 

In  estimating  the  learning  of  Dr.  E.,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  period  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
educated,  and  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  would  natu- 
rally be  led  to  confine  his  attention.  As  a  critic  on  the 
original  Scriptures,  who  had  waded,  with  the  Germans, 
through  all  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  become 
deeply  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  he  was  not  learned.  He 
was  educated  at  a  period  when  these  studies  were  but  little 
Valued  or  attended  to  in  this  country,  and  they  should  not  be 
..expected  of  him.  Nor  was  he  learned,  in  all  the  minutias  of 
Sacred  Geography,  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  the  extent 
to  which  some  are  learned  at  the  present  day.  But  if  an  in- 
timate and  extended  acquaintance  with  all  those  branches  of 
English  literature,  which  stood  in  any  way  connected  with 
his  profession,  gives  claim  to  the  reputation  of  learning,  Dr.  E. 
was  learned.  Or  if  a  thorough  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  that  noblest  of  all  sciences — which  has  to  do  with  God, 
his  government,  and  the  destinies  of  immortal  beings — which 
lakes  hold  alike  on  the  heights  of  heaven,  and  the  depths  of 
hell,  and  reaches  from  eternity  to  eternity,  gives  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  learning,  Dr.  E.  was  learned.  In  the  science 
of  theology,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
all  its  departments  and  ramifications,  so  far  as  these  are  laid 
open  to  the  view  of  mortals,  he  was  perfectly  at  home.  He 
had  an  extent  and  an  accuracy  of  knowledge  here,  in  com- 
parison with  which  not  a  few  of  our  modern  critics  upon 
Hebrew  points  and  sacred  localities  are  but  pigmies. 

Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  E.  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  go  into  a  prolonged  discussion.  They  lie  naked  and  open 
in  all  his  writings,  and  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  vol- 
umes before  us.  He  was  not  a  Calvinist,  in  precisely  the 
sense  of  Calvin,  or  of  the  Westminster  Confession  ;  and  yet 
he  claimed  to  be,  and  was  in  the  main,  a  very  thorough,  con- 
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ststenti  supralapsarian  Calvinist.  He  believed  in  tbe  literal 
universality  of  God's  purposes  and  pjrovidence  ; — that  "  lie 
hath  foreordained  whatsoever  conies  to  pass,"  and  "worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  He  believed, 
of  course,  in  the  doctrines  of  personal  and  eternal  election 
and  reprobation.  He  believed  that  man  is  a  free,  accounta- 
ble agent,  undir  the  government  of  God,  having  all  that 
moral  liberty  that  he  needs,  or  that  a  creature  can  possess. 
He  believed  that  all  sin  and  holiness  are  in  their  natures 
actual,  being  the  properties  of  voluntary  exercises  and  actions 
only.  He  believed  that  sin  came  into  the  world,  not  because 
God  could  not  exclude  or  prevent  it,  but  because  he  miw  that 
be  could  over-rule  its  existence  for  a  greater  good ;  and  that 
the  plan  of  redemption  was  adopted,  not  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  fall,  but  on  account  of  its  own  inherent,  most 
excellent  character  and  results,  tending  to  advance  the  divine 
glory  in  the  highest  possible  degree,   and  thus  promote  the 

Seatest  possible  good  of  the  intelligent  universe,  as  a  whole, 
e  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  apostacy  of  our 
first  parents,  all  men  are  naturally  and  totally  depraved,  so 
that  irom  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  moment  of  regeneration, 
there  is  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  in  ihem  which  a  holy  God 
can  approve.  He  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  took  upon  him  our 
nature  and  flesh,  and  by  his  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross, 
made  full  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  believed 
that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  internal 
exercises  or  affections  of  those  who  experience  it,  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  immediate  and  efficient  author,  but  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  is  free  and  active.  He  believed  that 
pardon  or  justification  is  all  of  grace,  the  sole  ground  of 
which  is  the  provided  atonement,  and  the  proper  condition  of 
which  is  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed 
that,  though  it  iS  possible  for  regenerated  persons  to  fall 
away,  and  in  themselves  ihey  are  in  danger  of  it,  so  that  they 
need  motives  and  warnings  against  it,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  never  will — being  '*  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith,  unto  salvation."  He  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  general  judgment,  and  a  future  and  endless 
^tate  of  reward  for  the  righteous,  and  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked.  In  point  of  church  governwent.  Dr.  E.  was  tho- 
roughly Congregational,  not  only  holding  to  the  proper  indc- 
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pendence  of  individual  churches,  but  thinking  it  imptHrtant  to 
gnard  their  independence  with  peculiar  vigilance. 

We  have  given  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  theolo- 
gical sentiments  of  Dr.  E.,  not  lor  the  infornaation  of  those 
who  have  read  his  works — they  need  no  such  imformation  ; 
but  to  show  with  how  much  propriety  he  claimed  to  be  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  to  vindicate  him,  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  have 
not  read  his  works,  from  the  charge  of  dangerous,  heretical 
innovations. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  *^  Did  he  make  no  innova- 
tions ?  Was  the  charge  of  "  New  Divinity,''  so  long  and 
often  urged  against  him,  altogether  without  foundation  I? 
These  questions  may  be  answered,  in  part,  in  his  own  words : 

*'  I  was  early  and  warmly  attached  to  genuine  Calvinism 
which  I  believed  to  be  built  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
gospel  itself.  This  system,  I  have  thought  and  still  think,  is 
the  very  form  of  sound  words,  which  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  taught,  long  before  Calvin  was  born ;  and  which 
has  been  constantly  maintained  by  those  who  have  been  just, 
ly  called  Orthodox,  in  distinction  from  Heterodox  christians, 
ever  since  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  But 
Calvinism  has  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  simplicity  by  going 
through  so  many  unskilful  hands  of  its  friends.  This  has  given 
great  advantages  to  its  enemies,  who  have  clearly  discovered 
and  successfully  attacked  some  of  its  excrescences  and  pro-*' 
tuberances." 

^*  I  know  that  some  Calvinists  maintain  that  the  first  sin  of 
Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  believers  for  their  justification  ;  that  sin- 
ners are  under  natural  inability  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness  ; 
and  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  elect  only.  I  grant, 
these  are  gross  absurdities,  or  mere  wens  and  protuberances, 
which  must  be  pared  off  from  true  Calvinism,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  consistent  with  both  reason  and  Scripture.  Accj>rd- 
ingly,  modem  Calvinists  readily  surrender  their  formerly  un- 
tenable outposts,  and  now  find  it  more  easy  to  defend  theit 
citadel  against  all  attacks  of  their  most  numerous  adversaries*" 

The  question  as  to  Dr.  Emmons'  innovation  or  improve- 
ments in  Christian  theology  may  be  further  answered  in  the 
Is^nguage  of  Dr.  Ide : 
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*'  If  he  was  not  the  first  that  discovered  the  truth  that  all 
sin  and  holiness  consists  in  action,  or  in  voluntary  ex^Fcises 
of  the  mind,  he  was  the  first  to  make  an  extensive  use  of  this 
principle  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  By  com- 
mon consent,  tne  *  Exercise  scheme'  is  his.    He  not  only  be- 
lieved with  others,  that  much  of  the  sin  and  holiness  of  men 
consists  in  their  voluntary  affections,  but  that  all  of  it  does  ; 
and  this  principle  he  carried  out  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the 
subject  of  human  depravity,  the  connection  of  Adam  with  his 
posterity,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  free   agency  and 
accountability  of  man,  and  the  government  of  God.      From 
this  priaciple  it  follows  that  the  depravity  of  mankind  is  not 
abtcorrupt  nature  inherent  from  Adam,  but  their  own  volunta- 
ry  opposition  to  God ;  that  regeneration  consists  not  in  the 
implantation  of  a  new  principle  distinct  from  the  affections 
of  the  mind,  but  in  a  change  in  the  affections  themselves  from 
sin  to  holiness  ;  that  God   does  not  require  men  to  alter  the 
nature  which  he  has  given  them,  or  to  make  themselves  new 
faculties  or  powers,  but  to  exercise  that  holiness  of  heart,  for 
which  he  has  given  them  the  requisite  capacity.'* 

**  That  mankind  are  free  and  active  while  acted  upon,  or 
that  they  are  free  moral  agents  while  doing  that  which  the 
agency  of  God  disposes  them  to  do,  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Dr.  Emmons'  theology."  "  He  believed  that  God  exercised 
a  real,  a  universal  and  a  constant  agency  over  all  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  freedom  conceivable.  He  never  made  the  agency 
of  God  limit  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
creature  counteract  the  will  of  God.  In  all  his  addresses  to 
Grod,  and  descriptions  of  his  character,  he  speaks  to  and  of 
him,  as  doing  all  his  pleasure  in  heaven  above,  and  on  earth 
beneath.  In  all  his  addresses  to  man,  he  speaks  to  and  of  him, 
as  a  free  moral  agent,  capable  of  doing  or  not  doing  the  whole 
will  of  God,  and  as  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
improves  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  agency  or  eflSciency,  especial- 
ly as  exerted  in  the  production  of  evil,  has  been  often  urged 
as  an  objection  to  Dr.  E.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
has  used  language,  particularly  in  his  sermon  on  Reproba- 
tion,* which,  if  it  were  somewhat  modified,  would  be  less 
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likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  perverted.  But  what  is  that 
Divine  agency  or  efficiency,  by  which  God  has  made  and 
governs  the  world,  and  by  which  he  turns  and  controls  the 
hearts  of  men?  It  consists  altogether,  according  to  Dr.  E., 
in  the  Divine  will.  In  creating  the  world,  God  simply 
willed  that  it  should  be,  and  it  was.  The  changes  also  which 
take  place,  in  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  are 
brought  about  by  the  mere  will  of  God.  The  agency  of 
God  in  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  but  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  Paul  should  turn  voluntarily  from  sin  to  holiness. 
And  the  agency  of  God  in  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  so 
that  he  should  refuse  to  let  the  people  go,  was  but  the  will  or 
choice  of  God,  all  things  considered,  that  his  heart  should 
thus  be  hardened.  And  do  not  all  consistent  Calvinists — all 
those  who  hold  to  the  universal  decrees  or  purposes  of  God, 
believe  s^  much  as  this  ? 

.  The  following  specimens  of  Dr.  Emmons'manner  of  illus- 
trating this  difficult  subject,  in  famiUar  conversation,  are  pre« 
sented  by  Prof.  Park^ 

*  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin  V 
'  No,'  was  the  reply.  *  Do  you  believe  that  sin  takes  place 
according  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature  V  '  Yes.'  *  What 
are  the  laws  of  nature  according  to  Newton  V  '  They  are 
the  established  modes  of  the  Divine  operation.'  '  Do  you 
approve  of  that  definition  V  '  Yes.'  *  Put  those  things 
together.'  Du  Emmons  was  always  satisfied,  if  a  man  would 
adopt  the  common  definition^of  the  laws  of  nature  and  would 
believe  that  sin  takes  place  according  to  these  laws.  Again, 
he  once  asked  a  teacher  of  theology,  *  Do  you  believe  that 
God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin  V  *  No.'  '  Do  you  believe 
that  he  created  the  world  by  his  mere  volition  ;  that  he  willed, 
and  it  was  done  ?'  *  Yes.'  *  Do  you  believe  that  his  will 
is  creative ;  that  he  has  only  put  forth  a  volition  for  an  event, 
and  the  event  takes  place  V  •  Yes.'  *  Do  you  believe  that 
on  the  whole  he  willed  sin  to  exist  V  *  Yes.'  *  Was  not 
his  will  creative  then  V  Pause. — *  Is  there  any  more  harm 
in  causing  a  thing  to  be,  than  in  willing  it  to  be?'  Pause, — 
•  My  theory  is,  that  Grod  caused  moral  evil  in  the  act  of  willing 
it ;  and  you  believe  that  he  performs  that  act.  I  believe  that 
he  caused  it  in  no  sense  morally  different  from  that  in  which 
you  believe  he  willed  it.  Where  then  is  the  great  discrepan- 
cy between  you  and  me  ?' " 
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The  controversy  between  Dr.  E.  and  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  origin  of  sin,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Park,  is  a  curious  one. 

"*rhey  believe  that  God  has  created  within  us  a  nature  which 
is  einful.  He  denies  it,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that 
such  a  belief  makes  God  the  author  of  sin  which  man  has  no 
freedom  in  committing.  He  believes  that  God  creates  the 
wrong  exercises  of  a  free  agent.  They  deny  this  theory  be- 
cause it  makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  Their  doctrine  makes 
God  the  cause  of  a  moral  evil  which  we  have  no  agency  in 
cbmmitting ;  his  doctrine  makes  God  the  cause  of  a  moral 
evil  which  we  have  no  agency  in  committing." 

Perhaps  nothing  which  Dr.  E.  has  written  has  been  more 
strenuously  objected  to  than  his  views  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission. He  did  hold  and  teach  that,  in  submitting  to  God, 
the  sinner  must  make  no  conditions  or  reservations — that  he 
must  lay  down  his  weapons,  and  yield  himself  up  to  his  of- 
fended Sovereign,  to  be  saved  or  destroyed,  as  ^shall  seem 
good  in  his  sight.  But  this  is  no  more  than  what  every  con- 
sistent Calvinist,  and  we  may  add  every  faithful  ambassador 
from  God  to  men  teaches,  the  world  over.  All  good  men  do 
not  use  the  same  phraseology,  in  treating  of  this  subject.  All 
might  not  approve  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  Dr.  E.  But 
all  who  have  faithfully  negotiated  between  God  and  men 
have  held  and  enforced,  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion. It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  God  on  certain  conditi<Mis 
of  our  own  proposing,  and  quite  another  to  submit  without 
any  conditions.  The  latter  is  the  submission  which  the  gos- 
pel inculcates,  and  God  accepts  ;  the  former  is  properly  no 
submission  at  all. 

But  if  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  Dr.  Emmons*  theolo- 
gy were  so  very  like  what  other  Calvinists  have  believed  and 
taught,  why  were  they  thought  by  many  to  be  peculiar  to  him  ? 
And  why,  in  particular  instances,  did  they  excite  so  strong  an 
opposition  ?  This  was  chiefly  owing,  we  think,  to  his  pecu- 
liar manner  of  setting  them  forth.  In  the  first  place  he  de- 
livered all  truth,  not  excepting  those  doctrines  which  to  the 
natural  heart  are  most  unpalatable,  with  great  clearness  and 
directness.  They  lay  clearly  in  his  own  mind,  and  he 
brought  them  out  clearly  before  the  minds  of  others.  He 
studied  no  circumlocution  ;  he  used  no  soothing,  softening, 
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qualifying  words ;  but  marched  directly  up  to  the  point  which 
he  wished  to  exhibit,  and  made  it  stand  out,  in  all  its  inhe- 
rent  oifensiveness,  to  the  view  of  the  natural,  unreconciled 
heart.  In  some  few  instances,  we  think  that  he  used  strong- 
er expressions  than  the  truth  of  the  case  required.  In  his 
determination  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  the  one  hand,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  misconception  on  the  other.     For  exam- 

le,  in  the  Sermon  on  Reprobation,  before  referred  to,  we 

ave  the  following  passage : 


ha 


«<  When  Moses  called  upon  him  (Pharaoh),  to  let  the  people 
go,  God  stood  by  him,  and  moved  him  to  refuse.  When  Mo- 
ses interceded  for  him,  and  procured  him  respite,  God  stood 
by  him  and  moved  him  to  exult  in  his  obstinacy.  When  the 
people  departed  from  his  kingdom,  God  stood  by  him  and 
moved  him  to  pursue  after  them  with  increased  malice  and  re- 
venge. And  what  God  did  on  such  particular  occasions,  he 
did  at  all  times.  He  continually  hardened  his  heart,  and  gov- 
erned all  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  from  the  day  of  hia  birth 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  his  final  state." 

If  Dr.  Emmons'  meanings  with  respect  to  the  agency  of 
God  in  the  production  of  sin,  was  what  has  been  explamed 
above,  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  and  the  parallel  passages,  he 
expressed  something  more  than  his  meaning,  so,  at  least, 
ordinary,  unschooled  minds  would  understand  him.  Men 
need  not  a  little  preparation,  in  order  to  receive  ex- 
pressions like  those  we  have  quoted  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  author  intended.  "  It  is  extremely  difficult,"  says  Dr. 
E.,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  for  hearers  to  understand  some 
doctrines,  until  they  have  been  taught  others  from  which  they 
flow,  and  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected."  This 
consideration  should  lead  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  their  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  word, 
that  while  they  obscure  no  important  truth  on  the  one  hand, 
they  leave  it  not  liable  to  be  received  in,  or  perverted  to,  a 
bad  sense  on  the  other. 

In  some  instances,  owing  perhaps  to  the  clearness  with 
which  a  particular  truth  lay  in  his  own  mind.  Dr.  E.  failed 
to  express  it,  just  as  he  intended  it,  to  the  minds  of  others. 
The  whole  was  so  plain  to  bim^  and  all  the  necessary  limita- 
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tions  and  qualifications  were  so  well  understood,  that  he  for- 
bore to  use  requisite  precautions  in  the  representation  of  it. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this,  in  his  Sermon  entitled,  "  For- 
giveness of  sins  only  for  Christ's  sake  ;"*  the  principal  object 
of  which  is  to  show,  that  forgiveness  is  the  only  favor  which 
God  bestows  upon  men  on  Chrisfs  account."  Most  readers 
and  hearers  would  understand  from  this,  that  men  receive  no 
favor,  except  forgiveness,  through  Christ,  in  consequence  of 
Christ ;  or  as  in  any  way  connected  with  his  mediation.  But 
such  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  author.  He  believed,  like 
other  Christians,  that  we  '^  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual 
blessings,  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus  ;" — that  out 
very  life  and  breath,  the  probation  we  here  enjoy,  and  all  the 
favors  connected  with  our  probation,  whether  temporal  or 
spiritual,  whether  in  providence  or  grace,  flow  to  us  through 
Christ,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  mediation.  Still,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  attending  the  blessing  of  forgiveness.  It 
stands  connected  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  no  other 
Divine  favor  does.  It  was  to  lay  a  foundation  lor  forgive- 
ness, that  his  atonement  was  made.  "  We  have  redemption 
tlhrough  his  blood,  tlie  forgiveness  o/*  sins^  He  shal  his 
blood  "  for  the  remission  ofsins.^*  To  remove  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  forgiveness  was  the  grand  object  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  and  forgiveness  stands  connected  with  the  atonement 
as  no  other  blessing  does.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
favor  which  is  bestowed  directly  and  strictly  for  the  sake  of 
the  atonement ;  while  all  our  other  blessings,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  flow  to  us  consequentially,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  E.  only  through  his 
publications,  and  more  especially  his  earlier  publications,  his 
character  as  a  preacher  is  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 
His  first  volumes  of  sermons  were  chiefly  of  a  doctrinal,  and 
to  some  extent  of  a  metaphysical  character.  The  subjects 
required  this  mode  of  discussion,  and  it  was  with  great  pro- 
priety adopted.  Still,  the  impression  was  made  upon  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  man,  except  from  his  published  ser- 
mons, that  he  was  a  dry,  doctrinal,  metaphysical  preacher, 
who  dealt  only  with   the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  but 
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came  noc  nigh  their  consciences  and  hearts.  The  same  im- 
pression has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  by  the  preaching  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  imitate  Dr.  E.  Perhaps  no 
preacher  in  New  England  ever  had  so  many  palpable  imita- 
tors as  he,  not  only  as  to  the  doctrines  he  taught,  but  his 
style,  plan,  and  manner  of  delivering  them.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  some  of  this  crowd  of  imitators  have  done 
their  great  examplar  much  injustice.  They  have  held  up 
only  the  dry  bones  of  Dr.  E.,  without  any  of  his  life,  soul, 
body,  freshness,  to  animate  and  cover  the  skeleton,  and  give 
it  comeliness  and  power. 

That  Dr.  E.  was  a  doctrinal  preacher  is  very  true  ;  but  he 
was  d[so  practical — pre-eminently  practical.  That  he  dealt 
soundly  with  the  understandings  of  his  hearers  is  also  true  ; 
but  no  man  ever  dealt  more  faithfully  with  their  consciences 
and  hearts.  No  man  ever  stirred  up  more  effectually  the  op- 
position of  the  carnal  heart,  or  edified  and  comforted  more 
satisfactorily  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  truly  pious. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  of  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  as  to  the  practical 
character  of  Dr.  Emmons'  ministry.  No  important  subject 
whether  of  moral  or  Christian  duty  escaped  him,  but  all  were 
unfolded,  enforced,  and  dwelt  upon  as  occasion  required. 

.  The  style  of  Dr.  E.  was  peculiar  and  inimitable.  It  seems 
easy  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  and  many  have  tried  to  catch  it, 
and  make  it  their  own  ;  but  in  general,  they  have  fallen  far 
behind  the  original.  It  was  natural  to  him  ;  and  till  another 
arises  to  whoni  it  shall  be  as  natural,  it  will  never  be  success- 
fully imitated.  His  style  may  be  characterized  as  neat,  pure, 
flowing,  luminous — rising  often  into  the  region  of  elegance 
and  eloquence.  But  whenever  it  does  rise,  it  rises  without 
any  seeming  effort.  It  is  raised  and  fully  sustained,  by  the 
atrong  current  of  thought  and  emotion.  It  may  seem  super* 
fluous  lo  give  any  specimens  of  a  style  so  extensively  known 
and  admired ;  but  we  can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to 
present  a  single  paragraph.  It  is  from  the  Sermon  on 'the 
primitive  rectitude  of  man.* 

'*  How  happy  was  Adam  in  his  original  state  of  moral  rec- 
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titude  and  perfect  innocence*?  "  His  body  was  full  of  vigor  and 
free  from  pain.  His  mind  was  full  of  light  and  free  from  er- 
ror.  His  heart  was  full  of  holiness  and  .free  kom  moral  im* 
purity.  His  eyes  and  ears  were  feasted  with  a  vast  profusion 
of  new,  beautiful,  grand,  and  delightful  objects.  His  inherit- 
ance was  rich  and  large,  comprehending  the  world  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  His  sensibility  enjoyed  the  love  and  appro- 
bation of  his  Creator.  He  was  permitted  a  free  and  unrestrain- 
ed access  to  the  fountain  of  holiness  and  happiness.  God 
presented  him  with  the  delightful  prospect  of  a  numerous  and 
happy  posterity.  Heav^  and  earth  appeared  unitedly  en- 
gaged to  raise  hiqd  as  high  in  knowledge,  holiness  and  felici- 
ty, as  his  nature  would  admit  him  to  rise.  There  was  nothing 
within  nor  without  to  interrupt  his  enjoyment,  nor  to  bring  a 
cloud  over  his  bright  and  extensive  prospects.  His  habitation 
was  Paradise,  and  his  heart  was  heaven." 

In  his  method  of  sermonising,  Dr.  £.  was  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  uniform.  What  he  says  of  himself, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  was  true  of  him  to  the  end 
of  it: 

'*  I  seldom  preached  teztually ;  but  chose  my  subject  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  chose  a  text  adapted  to  the  subject.  This 
enabled  me  to  make  my  sermons  more  simple,  homogeneal, 
and  pointed  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  served  to  confine  the 
hearer's  attention  to  one  important,  leading  sentiment.  Those 
who  preach  textually,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  text  in  all  its 
branches,  which  often  lead  to  very  different  and  unconnected 
subjects.  Hence,  by  the  time  the  preacher  has  gone  through 
all  the  branched  of  his  text,  his  sermon  will  become  so  com- 
plicated that  no  hearer  can  carry  away  any  more  of  it  than  a 
few  striking,  unconnected  expressions.  Whereas,  by,  the  op- 
posite mode  of  preaching,  the  hearer  may  be  master  of  the 
whole  discourse,  whiph  hangs  together  like  a  fleece  of  wool." 

That  a  sermon  planned  after  Dr.  Emmons'  usual  method 
may  have  simplicity,  connectedness,  and  general  unity,  and 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  very 
obvious ;  but  is  it  so  Veil  adapted  to  make  a  single  and  deep 
trnffression  ?  There  is  a  sermon  in  the  vohiraes  before  us  on 
the  <leclaration  of  Solomon,  "  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads  ;**  the  leading  sentiment  of  which  is  thus  stated : 
**  Every  wise  preacher  will  aim  to  iptpress  the  minds  of  his 
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hearers."*  We  regard  this  as  a  very  Just,  important,  and 
scriptural  sentiment.  The  words  of  reter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  were  as  goads ^  with  which  he  pricked  three  thou- 
sand to  thQ  heart,  and  so  deeply  impressed  them,  that  they 
cried  out  together,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
Every  wise  preacher  will  aim,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  preach  as 
Peter  did,  and  to  produce,  in  his  measure,  tlie  same  results. 

Dr.  Emmons'  sermons,  as  to  the  plan  and  structure  of 
them,  have  not  unfrequently  been  compared  to  a  tree.  And 
the  tree,  in  order  to  suit  the  comparison,  must  be  fair  and 
stately,  having  a  straight,  comely  trunk,  with  two  or  three 
main  branches,  and  a  spreading,  flourishing  top,  answering  to 
the  several  inferences  with  which  his  sermons  are  almost  in- 
variably closed.  Now  such  a  tree  is  a  beautiful  object,  and 
may  be  fitted  to  answer  many  valuable  purposes ;  but  it  is  not 
an  ox-goad,  nor  can  it  lie  made  into  one,  or  anything  resem-^ 
bling  one,  without  a  good  deal  of  hacking  and  trimming.  It 
may  well  be  ques|ioned,  whether  a  series  of  inferences  in  the 
last  half  of  a  sermon,  drawn  out  legitimately  though  they 
may  be,  but  yet  touching  on  a  varipty  of  topics,  does  not  de- 
tract from  that  singleness  and  depth  of  impression,  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  a  sermon  to  make.  A  sermon  con- 
structed after  this  manner  may  be  highly  instructive,  and 
calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  congregation,  but  wiU 
they  be  so  deeply  impressed  wilh  the  one  great  truth  or  sub- 
ject which  the  sermon  was  intended  to  enforce,  as  though 
some  of  the  inferences  had  been  spared,  and  a  more  direct, 
prolonged,  and  fervid  application  had  been  made  ? 

The  character  of  Dr.  Emmons'  piety,  like  that  of  his 
preaching,  has  been  often  mistaken  ;  and  perhaps  %om  the 
same  cause.  By  those  whose  only  knowledge  of  him  was 
derived  from  some  of  his  earlier  and  more  doctrinal  publica- 
tions, he  was  regarded  as  possessing  a  clear  head  indeed,  but 
rather  a  cold  heart — as  laying  greater  stress  upon  certain 
niQla physical,  doclriiial  disiinctions,  than  upon  fervency  of 
spirit,  and  an  elevated,  devotional  piety.  But  these  impres- 
sions were  entirely  erroneous.  Dr.  E.  had  a  mind  suscepti- 
ble of  strong  emotion,  and  his  piety,  though  uniform,  was 
deep  and  ardent.     To  illustrate  this,  the  writer  may  he  in- 
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dulged  in  relating  an  incident  which  fell  under  his  own  per- 
sonal observation. — While  I  was  a  settled  minister  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  a  visit 
from  my  venerated  instructor.  It  was  a  time  of  general  re- 
ligious interest  among  my  people.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, I  stated  to  him  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  revival,  and  especially  in  regard  to  several  very  young 
persons  who  had  recently  indulged  hope.  The  feelings  of 
the  good  man  were  so  much  moved,  that  the  tears  literally 
dropped  f^om  his  face,  wetting  not  merely  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  but  the  Soor. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Christian  life,  Dr.  E.  had  his  hours 
of  secret  meditation  and  prayer,  which  he  observed  with  sin- 
gular exactness  and  punctuality. 

*'  It  was  known  to  all  who  resided  in  his  family,  and  to 
many  others  who  were  occasionaliy  there,  that  at  certain 
times  no  one  could  enter  his  study,  unlesf  there  was  some- 
thing special  to  call  them  there.  He  made  the  word  of  God 
his  constant  companion.  He  studied  this,  not  merely  as  his 
text-book,  or  the  source  wlience  to  draw  his  subjects,  and  ma- 
terials for  his  sermons,  but  as  the  means  of  purifying  and 
quickening  his  feelings  and  assisting  his  devotions.  He  took 
pains  to  shut  the  world  out  of  his  heart.  He  dreaded  its  in- 
trusion as  he  did  the  most  deadly  foe  ;  and  that  it  might  not 
exert  an  undue  influence  over  him,  he  guarded  against  the 
pressure  of  its  cares  and  the  fascination  of  its  enjoyments. 
To  him  the  Sabbath  was  a  delight.  Its  sacred  hours  he  de- 
Toted  exclusively  to  the  services  of  religion,  and  not  only 
taught  but  required  all  his  household  to  do  the  saroe.  He 
would  keep  no  one  in  bis  employ  who  openly  profaned  the 
Sabbath,  or  neglected  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  refused  a 
prompt  and  respectful  attendance  upon  the  devotions  of  the 
family." 

We  have  said  that  the  piety  of  Dr.  E.  was  of  a  uniform 
character.  It  was  not  feverish,  fitful,  and  inconstant.  It 
was  not  his  habit  to  be  highly  excited  one  day,  and  cold  and 
languid  the  next.  He  was  not  active  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  for  a  little  season,  and  then  for  an  equal 
or  longer  time  negligent  and  unfaithful ;  but  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  was 
the  same  spiritual,  devoted,  and  active  minister  of  the  Lord 
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JesnSy  the  same  burning  and  shining  light  in  the  church  of 
God. 

The  religious  character  of  Dr.  E.  was  symmetrical  anA 
proportionate.  He  was  not  conspicuous  for  some  of  the 
Christian  graces,  while  others  of  equal  importance  found  no 
place  in  his  heart ;  nor  did  he  allow  himself  in  the  neglect  of 
a  part  of  his  religious  duties,  while  he  was  full  of  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  others  of  comparatively  less  importance.  The 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  duty  prepared  the  way  for  a  beautiful  synmietry  in  his 
religious  exercises  and  practice. 

In  his  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  Dr.  E.  avoided  all 
appearance  of  affectation  and  ostentation.  He  never  did  or 
said  any  thing,  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  his  piely.  He 
seldom  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
never  appeared  more  serious,  moie  heavenly-minded,  or  more 
interested  in  religion,  than  he  really  felt.  His  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  learned  from  the  following  advice,  which  he 
once  gave  to  a  new  convert:  "  Maintain  a  uniform  Christian 
deportment;  but  never  make  great  pretensions  to  piety. 
Those  who  make  great  pretensions  too  often  become  like 
Peter  at  the  Judgment  Hall.  Their  diaries  are  too  often  the 
records  of  religious  vanity." 

Dr.  £.  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life,  prior 
to  the  date  of  theological  seminaries  in  this  country,  and  was 
pre-eminently  useful  as  an  instructor  in  Divinity.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  led  into  this  employment  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself : 

'<  At  the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  it  did  not  once  oc- 
cur to  my  mind  that  1  should  become  an  instructor  in  divinity. 
The  first  young  gentleman  that  applied  for  instruction,  propos- 
ed to  tarry  but  a  few  weeks,  and  accordingly  left  me  as  soon 
as  he  proposed.  I  had  then  no  expectation  of  any  future  ap- 
plication. But  pretty  soon  after  this,  another  young  man  in 
the  vicinity  wished  to  live  with  me  a  little  while ;  and  being 
in  a  bereaved  situation,  1  consented  to  receive  him  into  my 
family,  and  assist  him  in  bis  theological  studies  a  few  months. 
Still  I  had  not  the  remotest  thought  of  becoming  an  instructor 
of  •andidates  for  the  ministry  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  num- 
bers successively  put  themselves  under  my  instruction,  and  in 
the  term  of  about  fifty  years,  I  have  taught  between  eighiy  and 
ninety  pupils.^ 
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His  method  of  instructing,  he  tells  us^  was  the  same 
which  his  own  venerable  teacher,  Dr.  Smalley,  had  pursued 
with  him.  He  furnished  his  pupils  with  a  system  of  theo- 
togical  questions  or  subjects,  on  each  of  which  they  were  ex* 
pected  to  read  and  write.  The  books  put  into  their  hands 
were  generally  the  best  authors,  on  both  and  all  sides  of  the 
question  under  consideration.  When  the  dissertations  had 
been  prepared,  they  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  instruc- 
tor, and  the  pupil  was  favored  with  his  remarks.  The»B 
femarks  were  not  exclusively  theological. 

"  I  used  to  remark,"  says  he,  "  upon  their  manner  of  arrang- 
ing their  thoughts,  upon  the  sentiments  they  exhibited,  and 
upon  thQ  beauties  and  defects  of  their  language.  I  cautioned 
them  against  a  flowery,  bombastic  style,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  against  a  too  low,  vulgar,  slovenly  manner  of 
expression.  I  recommended  a  plain,  neat,  perspicuous,  ener- 
getic mode  of  writing  and  speaking,  which  all  could  under- 
stand, which  none  could  dislike,  and  which  some  of  the  best 
judges  would  admire.  I  commonly  spent  some  time  every 
day  with  my  students;  either  to  hear  their  compositions,  or  to 
converse  with  them  upon  particular  subjects.  I  often  discours- 
ed upon  the  duties,  difficulties,  advantages  and  trials  of  minis- 
ters. I  inculcated  the  importance  of  being  prudent,  faithful, 
and  exemplary,  in  every  part  of  llieir  ministerial  duty.  I 
urged  them  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  and  never 
encuad^er  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  or  dis- 
sipate their  minds  by  mixing  with  vain  and  unprofitable 
company.  I  endeavpred  to  point  out  how  they  should  treat 
their  parishioners  of  various  characters  and  dispositions,  and 
taught  them  as  well  as  I  could,  how  to  become  able  and  faith- 
ful ministers." 

Though  Dr.  E.  placed  books  in  the  hand  of  his  pupils,  up- 
on the  different  and  opposite  sides  of  nearly  every  question 
which  came  before  them,  he  did  not  leave'  them  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own,  or  in  doubt  as 
to  what  his  opinion  might  be.  His  mind  was  made  up,  and* 
he  gave  sufficient  indications  as  to  the  decision  to  which  he 
had  come ;  and  although  he  never  took  it  upon  him  to  over- 
bear or  dogmatise,  yet  the  student  was  well  aware  that  if  he 
swerved  materially  from  the  known  faith  of  his  teacher,  he 
must  he  prepared  tt>  answejr  his  objections,  and  to  meet  his 
scrutiny. 
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Dr.  Doddridge  instructed  many  young  ministers ;  and  ift 
the  plenitude  of  his  candor,  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  out 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  important  questions,  and  to 
make  no  decision  of  his  own.  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  school  was  made  up  of  Arians  and  Trinitarians,  Armini-  * 
ans,  Calvinists,  and  Antinomians  ;  and  not  many  years  sub- 
sequent to  his  death,  it  became  a  Unitarian  school.  Dr.  Em- 
mons' nielhod  of  instructing  was  very  different  from  this.  He 
had  as  much  catidor,  it  may  be,  as  iJr.  Doddridge.  He  was 
frank,  open-hearted,  ^kirid,  conciliating,  and  altogether  patient 
of  contradiction  ;  but  he  was  decided.  He  did  not  press  his 
opinions  upon  his  pupils,  except  by  the  force  of  reason  and 
argument ;  but  they  all  knew  what  his  opinions  were,  and 
through  what  a  searching  examination  they  must  expect  to 
pass,  if  they  rejected  them.  The  effect  which  Dr.  Emmons' 
direct,  decided  manner  of  teaching  had  upon  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  was  peculiarly  happy.  It  made  them  decided  men. 
Their  professional  education  was  restricted  indeed,  being  to<# 
exclusively  theological.  They  had  not  the  advantages  wnioh- 
the  Seminaries  now  furnish,  in  Sacred  Literature,  Homilet- 
ics.  Ecclesiastical  History,  etc.  But  of  the  large  number  of 
ministers  who  pursued  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
E.,  very  few  were  ever  known  to  swerve  from  the  Orthodox 
faith,  and  as  a  body  of  men,  they  have  not  been  surpassed, 
probably,  by  any  oi  their  contemporaries. 

Dr.  E.  was  highly  useful,  not  only  as  a  preacher  and  in- 
structor, but  also  as  a  counsellor.  His  wisdom,  his  disinter- 
estedness, his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
usages  of  our  Congregational  churches,  and  his  protomid  re- 
gard for  these  principles,  not  only  as  having  been  bequeathed 
ID  us  from  our  Pilgrim  forefathers,  but  as  having  their  foun- 
dation substantially  in  the  Scriptures,  rendered  him  a  most 
suitable  person  to  be  consulted,  in  all  cases  of  interest  or  diffi- 
culty growing  out  of  our  Ecclesiastical  constitution.  And 
he  was  consulted  frequently  and  long.  In  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  he  was  invited  to  more  than  a  hundred  Ecclesia^i- 
cal  Councils,  nearly  all  ot  which  he  actually  attended. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  early  and  true  friend,  an  earnest  and  active 
promoter,  of  Christian  Missions. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  oup  of  t]^e  leadHlg^aad  most  efficient  men 
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fn  their  primary  operations.  He  was  their  first  president  and 
their  first  preacher,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
prepared  their  first  address  to  the  public.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  a  valuable 
periodical,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  great  object  of  this  society ;  and  an  able  contributor  to  its 
pages.  How  much  he  did  for  the  difiusion  of  the  gospel  and 
the  salvation  of  men,  by  his  connection  with  this  society,  can- 
not be  ascertained  until  the  disclosures  of  the  great  day.  But 
no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extensive  and  still  increas- 
ing influence  of  this  society,  can  doubt  that  the  agency  by 
which  it  was  formed  and  its  early  operations  sustained,  will 
yet  be  recognized  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  convert 
sion  of  the  world." 

From  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  proceeded 
naturally  and  obviously,  in  due  course  of  time,  tne  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  is  now 
'spreading  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  gospel  in  every  quar- 
■  ter  of  the  world.  Of  this  latter  body,  Dr.  E.  was,  for  many 
years,  an  honorary  member.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  Board,  was  deeply  interested  in  its  various  oper ; 
ationsj  and  devoutly  rejoiced  in  its  success. 

Like  most  of  the  great  and  good  in  our  times.  Dr.  E.  was 
a  devoted  friend  and  patron  oi  the  American  Education  So 
ciety.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  Society, 
and  sustained  the  office  of  an  honorary  Vice  President,  till 
his  death.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  his  very  able  and 
instructive  sermon,  preached  before  the  Norfolk  Branch  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  in  the  year  1817.*  The 
Report  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  the  last  year 
— the  year  following  Dr.  Emmons'  death,  contains  the  fol 
lowing  tribute  to  his  memory ; 

"  His  friendship  for  this  cause  remained  to  the  last.  His 
dei^re  that  a  pious,  learned,  and  able  ministry  should  be  per. 
jietuated  in  our  country — an  object  to  which,  after  the  manner 
of  his  flay,  he  had  eminently  devoted  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  his  great  mind — continued  undiminished  during 
the  long  and  ti:^nquil  pf riod  of  his  retirement  and  decline. 


♦  Vol,  I.  Sg|pi.  30; 
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Like  a  ruling  passion,  most  worthy  of  its  sublime  object,  it 
appeared  strong  in  him  even  in  death." 

Dr.  E.  was  particularly  interested,  says  his  biographer,  in 
the  operations  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
"  As  soon  as  he  beard  of  its  organization,  he  sent  on  thiiiy 
dollars,  to  make  himself  a  life  member ;  and  he  continued  to 
contribute  to  this  object  as  long  as  he  lived." 

Indeed,  Dr.  E.  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  benevolent 
associations  of  the  day.  It  is  known  already,  and  will  yet 
be  known  more  and  more,  that  he  lived  not  in  vain  in  respect 
to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  E.  are  very  numerous.  Besides 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  discourses  and  essays  con- 
tained in  these  volumes.  Dr.  Ide  has  given  the  titles  of  half 
as  many  more,  which  were  issued  during  the  author's  life. 
Among  the  first  of  his  publications  was  a  **  Dissertation  on 
the  Quahfications  for  Christian  Communion,"  in  answer  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Hemmenway,  of  Wells,  Me.,  which  appeared  in 
1793.  To  this  Dr.  Hemmenway  replied  ;  and  Dr.  E.  pub- 
lished  a  rejoinder,  in  1795.  As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  last  of  his  public  con- 
troversial eJBforts.  The  subject  of  this  controversy  was  one  of 
^reat  interest  in  our  church  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  pamphlets  of  Dr.  E.  contain  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion of  it,  and  did  much  good  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 
They  are  also  a  rare  specimen  of  Christian  candor  and  cour- 
tesy towards  an  opponent ;  and  we  regret  that  room  was  not 
found  for  them  in  this  edition  of  the  author's  works. 

The  various  publications  of  Dr.  E.  have  been  exerting  an 
influence — a  strong  and  good  influence — for  more  than  half 
a  century.  They  do  not,  therefore,  appear  before  the  public 
at  the  present  time,  under  the  disadvantage  and  uncertainty 
of  an  experiment.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  made 
satisfactorily.  These  publications  have  already  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  they  will  do  still  more,  in  time  to 
come.     A  great  many  persons,  clergymen  and  others,  have 

Eublicly  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of 
>r.  E.  A  much  larger  number,  projjably,  have  felt  their  in- 
debtedness, without  the  formality  of  acknowledging  it.  In 
the  language  of  Dr.  Ide, 
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'( The  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  them,  has  doubtless  turned  the  attention  of  many 
others  to  the  subject  of  doctrinal  discussion,  and  encouraged 
them  to  engage  in  this  too  much  neglected  part  of  a  minister's 
work.  The  great  amount  of  instruction  contained  in  his  ser- 
mons, and  the  perspicuous  and  interesting  manner  in  which 
this  was  presented  to  his  hearers,  has  no  doubt  determined 
many  to  carry  none  but  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary.  The 
definiteness  and  precision  with  which  he  treated  every  subject 
on  which  he  wrote,  has  not  only  removed  many  difficulties 
from  the  minds  of  others  respecting  these  subjects,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  made  them  more  accurate  thinkers  and 
writers.  What  he  has  taught  respecting  the  nature  of  moral 
agency,  human  depravity,  and  regeneration,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  that  more  direct  and  apostolic  mode  of  address,  both 
to  saints  and  sinners,  which  has  been  gaining  ground  for  more 
than  forty  years  among  the  ministers  of  New  England.  The 
palpable  distinction  which  he  made  between  saints  and  sin- 
ners, and  which  he  presented  before  the  public  in  so  many 
forms,  has  doubtless  exerted  a  powerful  influence  to  make 
other  ministers  more  discriminating  in  their  preaching. 
Could  the  whole  effect  which  his  ministry  has  exerted  upon 
ministers,  and  through  them  upon  the  churches  and  the  world, 
he  seen  at  one  view,  we  should  be  prepared  to  acknowledge 
hoth  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  success." 

Though  Dr.  E.  was  not  indifferent  to  ihe  good  opinion  of 
others,  yet  he  was  the  farthest  of  all  men  from  seeking  after 
popularity,  and  making  sacrifices  of  principle  in  order  to  gain 
it.  He  preferred  beyond  every  thing  the  lavor  of  God,  and 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure these,  he  was  often  constrained  to  say  and  do  things 
which  he  knew  would  render  him  unpopular  with  the  world. 
And  yet  few  men,  after  all,  have  been  so  highly  honored  in 
view  of  the  world,  as  he.  God  turned  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies  into  blessings.  They  were  led,  in  many  instances, 
to  admire  and  praise  him  for  the  very  things  which  were 
once  the  objects  of  their  dislike  and  condemnation.  Few 
men,  in  their  old  age,  have  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
been  the  objects  of  so  much  respect,  as  he.  Clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  and  gentlemen  of  every  profession,  far  and 
near,  for  some  reason  or  other,  manifested  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  hiim     Strangers  of  distinciion  called  nippn  him,  so- 
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licited  his  acquaintance  by  letter,  invited  him  to  distant 
places  at  their  own  expense,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  his 
particular  friends  in  efforts  to  promote  his  honor  and  happi^ 
ness.  And  when  he  was  dead,  the  mourning  was  like  that 
of  Israel  for  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  respect  heaped  upon 
his  memory  was  spontaneous  and  universal.  In  him,  there- 
fore, was  verified  most  signally  the  declaration  of  God — 
"Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  fionor."  He  was  an  eminent 
example,  before  all  men,  of  the  contempt  of  that  popularity 
"  which  is  ran  after ^'^  and  of  the  possession  of  that  respect 
and  esteem  which  are  called  forth,  in  view  of  strict  consist- 
ency, unbending  integrity,  and  high  moral  worth,  sustained 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  and  temptations  of  a  tried  and  la- 
borious life. 

Professor  Park  justly  regards  it  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
interest  in  Dr.  E.,  that  he  stood  before  the  present  genera- 
tion as  **  the  representative  of  choice  men  among  the  ancient 
clergy  of  New  England." 

<'  He  often  spoke  of  himself  as  being  left  alone,  all  the  old 
familiar  faces  long  since  vailed  from  his  view.  There  has 
ever  been  a  melancholy  and  sombre  interest  flung  over  such 
a  man,  staying  so  long  behind  his  time,  and  watching  over 
the  fourth  generation  of  his  sucessors.  He  has  been  likened 
to  the  bird  that  lingers  in  a  northern  hemisphere,  long  after 
its  companions  have  sought  a  more  genial  clime;  to  the 
soldier  compelled  to  slacken  his  movements,  and  loiter  alone 
in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  when  his  comrades  have  marched 
through,  cheered  with  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  the  society 
of  a  full  band,  in  the  hope  of  soon  regaining  their  home 
and  enjoying  their  laurels.  He  has  been  compared,  by  an 
ancient  poet,  to  the  oak  that  stands  solitary,  after  the  sur- 
rounding forest  has  been  hewn  down,  and  that  stretches  out 
its  stiffened  arms,  as  if  to  implore  merey  from  the  winds  and 
the  storm." 

*i  But  he  has  gone ;  numbered  at  last  with  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  allowed  to  rejoin  the  company  from  which  he  had  been 
severed  so  long.  The  last  of  our  patriarchs  has  left  us ;  and 
men  whom  he  baptized  in  infancy  wept  at  his  funeral  when 
they  had  well  nigh  reached  their  seventieth  year.  *  Nothing 
was  more  affecting  to  me,'  said  one  who  witnessed  his 
obsequies,  *  than  to  see  those  old  men  weeping  over  the  corpse 
of  their  father.' " 
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In  remarking  upon  the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  par- 
ticular discourses.  This  would  be  an  almost  endless,  as  it 
would  be  altogether  a  superfluous  labor.  These  discourses, 
or  the  most  of  them,  have  been  long  before  the  public.  They 
have  been  extensively  and  attentively  read.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  have  reviewed  them,  each  one  for  himself,  and 
formed  a  judgment,  and  reaped  the  benefit* 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  every 
point,  whether  of  metaphysics  or  theology,  in  which  the 
sentiments  or  language  of  our  author  may  be  regarded  as 
open  to  objection,  or  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  do  this 
would  lead  us  into  a  length  of  discussion  altogether  incom- 
patible with  our  present  limits  and  designs. 

But  we  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  exhibit  the  maUy  as  he 
appears  to  us  in  his  biography  and  his  publications,  and  as 
he  has  uniformly  appeared  to  us,  during  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  We  nave  endeavored  that  our  readers  should 
have  the  means  of  understanding  his  character — his  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  character — ^his  character  as  a  stu- 
dent, a  pastor,  an  instructor  in  theology,  and  a  minister  of 
Christ.  That  his  works  will  have  many  readers  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  by  those  who  understand  and  appreciate 
his  character,  they  will  be  read  with  increased  interest  and 
profit. 

The  religious  community  are  under  great  obligations  to 
the  Editor  and  Publishers,  for  the  manner  in  which  these 
volumes  have  been  brought  forth.  The  Memoir  by  Dr.  Ide 
is  plain  and  modest,  brief  and  yet  full,  just  in  its  delinea 
tions,  and  written  altogether  in  good  taste.  The  Lecture  by 
Professor  Park  is  in  his  usual  vigorous,  racy  style,  abound- 
ing  with  anecdote  and  incident,  and  by  all  who  dip  into  it 
will  be  sure  to  be  read  through.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  volumes  is  throughout  of  a  high  order,  conferring 
much  credit  on  all  concerned. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes,  we  only  regret 
that  they  are  limited  to  six.  There  should  have  been  ten  of 
them.  The  Editor  informs  us  that  he  has  in  his  hands  the 
materials  for  ten  volumes,  as  valuable  as  those  included  in 
these  six ;  but  that  the  amount  published  is  as  much  as  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  issue  at  the  present  time.  We  say  de- 
cidedly, and  we  feel  sure  that  subscribers  and  purchasers 
^nerally  will  say  the  same,  Let  the  four  remaining  volumes 
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be  published,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared.  Let  them  be 
so  published,  as  to  conform,  in  size  and  appearsgice,  to  those 
already  issued.  In  the  writings  of  Dr.  E.,  however  multi- 
plied, there  is  no  prolixity,  sameness,  or  repetition.  His  in- 
genuity and  power  to  interest  were  inexhaustible.  Whatever 
subject  he  took  in  hand,  his  views  were  always  fresh,  strik- 
ing, and  original.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re- 
maining volumes  are  called  for,  and  should  be  forthcoming 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

If  there  is  any  one  class  of  persons  to  whom,  above  all  oth- 
ers, we  would  recommend  the  works  of  Dr.  E.,  it  is  our  young 
ministers,  and  those  who  are  studying  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry.  To  the  older  evangelical  clergy,  more  especially 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  his  writings  are  already, 
to  some  extent,  familiar.  They  have  read  them,  and  pon- 
dered them,  and  been  profited  by  them.  But  to  the  younger 
portion  of  the  clergy,  to  candidates,  and  theoloffical  students, 
these  writings  will  be,  in  great  measure  new.  Nor  should  it 
be  any  objection  to  the  reading  of  Emmons,  that  individuals 
do  not  adopt  his  sentiments.  No  matter  (so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  reading  is  concerned),  whether  you  receive  them,  or 
not.  No  matter  whether,  on  all  points  of  disagreement,  you 
shall  be  convinced,  or  not.  The  interest,  the  pleasure,  tha 
profit  of  reading  him  will  not  depend  materially  on  this  cir- 
cumstance. Even  if  you  reject  many  of  his  conclusions, 
you  vrill,  as  one  said  before,  "  admire  his  logic."  You  will 
find  yourselves  more  than  repaid  for  the  perusal  of  his  works, 
by  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning,  by  the  originality 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  by  the  example  of  his 
flowing,  pellucid  style,  and  the  clearness  of  his  method.  The 
peculiarity  and  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  will  awaken  thought 
on  your  part.  He  will  suggest  views,  considerations,  argu- 
ments, which  never  occurred  to  you  before.  He  will  put 
you  upon  new  topics  of  interesting  study,  and  open  before 
you  fields  of  inquiry,  which  you  may  enter  and  explore  for 
yourselves.  Again,  then,  we  say  to  the  class  of  persons  here 
addressed.  By  all  meansy  read  Emmons,  And  be  not  satis- 
fied with  reading  the  volumes  once,  and  then  laying  them 
aside ;  but  have  thern  on  your  study  table,  or  somewhere 
within  the  reach  of  your  hand.  They  require  not  only  to  be 
read,  but  studied.    They  are  among  the  few  books,  poured 
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forth  from  the  teeming  modem  press,  which  will  bear  study, 
and  are  worthy  of  it. 


ARTICLE  III. 


Examination  of  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes'  Remarks  on 
Hebrews  9 :  16-18.* 

By  M.  Stuart,  Professor  im  the  Theologfeal  Seminary,  Andover. . 

I  have  read  with  attention,  the  remarks  of  my  highly  respect- 
ed friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  of  rhiladelphia,  on 
tie  exegesis  which  I  have  given  of  Heb.  9 :  16-18,  in  my  vol- 
ume of  Commentary  on  this  epistle.  I  need  not  assure  him, 
who  knows  me  so  well,  that  I  am  not  in  any  degree  offended 
oy  his  strictures ;  for  of  the  manner  of  them  I  cannot  com- 
plain ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  them — ^that  only  furnishes  me 
with  an  occasion  of  reinvestigating  the  dimcult  passage, 
usually  called  difficult,  to  which  he  has  invited  my  attention 
»nce  more,  in  order  that  I  may  ascertain,  at  least  for  myself, 
still  more  definitely,  whether  1  have  defended  an  erroneous 
opinion.  A  somewhat  thorough  re-investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  has  ended  in  the  conviction,  that  Mr.  B.'s  arguments 
are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  position,  that  I  have  mis- 
understood, and  in  my  Commentary  misinterpreted,  the  pas- 
sage in  question. 

I  hope  and  trust,  that  this  state  of  mind  is  not  the  result  of 
prejudice  in  favor  of  my  former  views.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  men  are  not  infallible ;  at  all  events,  to 
know  that  I  am  not.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  that  in 
respect  to  many  of  the  details  of  sacred  science,  truth  is  the 
daughter  of  tirn^,  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  truth  in 
itself  is  changed  by  time,  but  that  we  must  gradually  and  by 
protracted  and  patient  effort  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
truths ;  and  among  these  are  to  be  found  not  a  few,  which 
are  far  from  being  unimportant.  Being  a  full  believer  in  all 
this,  I  deem  it  quite  possible,  that  I  may  yet  in  many  cases  be 
justly  corrected,  as  to  my  expositions  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it 
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can  be  hardly  otherwise  than  certain,  that  in  some  I  have 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  sacred  writers. 

That  Mr.  B.  differs  in  judgment  from  me  respecting  the 
true  meaning  of  Heb.  9  :  16-18,  I  can  have  no  right  even 
to  regret,  miless  I  can  be  well  assured  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
and  I  in  the  right.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  interpreters,  respecting  this  passage,  long  before  our 
time.  It  is  not  a  case,  however,  out  of  which  any  heresy 
can  well  be  made  out  on  account  of  such  a  difference.  And 
even  if  it  could,  my  respected  brother  and  myself  are  not 
among  the  class  of  men  who  are  over-anxiously  seeking  after 
heresy,  or  over-zealous  speedily  and  loudly  to  proclaim  it  on 
slight  occasions.  T  trust  we  can  look  upon  honest  differen- 
ces of  opinion  (and  such  there  may  be),  on  points  like  the 
present,  as  affording  new  impulse  to  study  and  investigation. 
Happy  for  all  who  must  differ  on  such  points,  if  they  can  turn 
the  matter  into  such  a  shape  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  their 
own  improvement,  and  perhaps  of  casting  light  on  the  paths 
of  other  inquirers.  I  trust  that  Mr.  B.  and  myself  will  at 
least  show,  that  we  are  not  only  disposed  hLirri6svsiv  Iv  ixyairri, 
but  that  we  are  capable  of  carrying  into  execution  our  good 
intentions. 

If  I  may  state,  in  the  briefest  compass  possible,  the  grounds 
why  Mr.  jB.  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  by  his  criticisms  and 
arguments,  I  would  say, 

(1.)  That  his  interpretation  of  several  impor^an^  words, 
in  themselves,  considered,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well 
grounded. 

(2.)  That  some  important  facts,  on  which  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  comes  mainly  depends,  do  not  appear  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated. 

First,  then,  I  must  dissent,  in  various  respects,  from  Mr. 
B.'s  views  of  the  meaning  of  ^lo^^xi). 

On  page  52  et  seq.,  he  avers  that  5ia^rix>i  **  does  not 
properly  denote  compact,  agreement,  or  covenant,^^  but  that 
either  "  tfuvd^x*),  <fCv6s(ftg,  or  (fwktfia"  is  the  appropriate  word 
for  such  a  meaning."  Again,  on  page  56  he  avers  the 
same  thing,  and  also  says,  that  "  although  in  classic  Greek 
the  word  [6taAipcr\\  may  have  the  notion  of  a  covenant  or 
compact  remotely,  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  that  mean- 
ing in  a  single  instance  in  the  Scriptures.^ 

We  join  issue  on  these  points,  and  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  work  of  investigation. 
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I  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  any 
who  have  made  extensive  investiffation  in  respect  to  the 
words  before  us,  that  ^lod^xrj,  which  in  its  most  generic 
sense  unquestionably  means  arrangement,  disposition^  dis* 
posal,  in  respect  to  any  thing,  is  also  employed,  often  and 
familiarly,  in  the  sense  "of  compact,  agreement,  or  covenant, 
between  two  contracting  parties  of  the  same  or  the  like  con- 
dition or  rank ;  yea  is  so  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  in  the  classics. 

When  Mr.  B.  states,  and  insists  on  it  (as  he  often  does), 
that  (fw^rixvi,  or  (fuvktftg,  is  the  appropriate  word  for  contract 
in  Greek,  he  is  plainly  misled  by  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
A  priori  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  the  case  i^  as  he 
states ;  for  the  preposition  (fCv,  united  with  %ii  or  6i(fts, 
would  seem  very  appropriately  to  denote  contract,  covenant, 
or  compact.  But  usage  has  otherwise  ordained,  for  the  most 
part.  Thus  the  word  (fvv6s(fis  is  appropriated  mainly  to 
rhetorical  and  logical  expressions.  It  means  the  placing  or 
putting  together ,  i.e.  composition,  of  words  and  sentences, 
as  joined  in  ordinary  speech  or  written  composition.  In  logic, 
it  means  the  joining  or  bringing  together  the  different  ele- 
ments which  form  data  for  a  general  proposition  or  conclu- 
sion. In  respect  to  this  meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
applied  to  mathematical,  as  well  as  other  ratiocinative  pro- 
cesses. It  is  only  in  an  unusual  and  nearly  tropical  sense, 
(tropical,  if  usage  be  considered),  that  it  is  eVer  employed  to 
designate  contract,  agreement,  compact,  etc. 

Even  so  is  it  with  tfuvd^xt).  It  belongs  to  rhetoric  and 
composition  ;  and,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  signification  of  duyikdig  and  tfuvd^xrj. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  admits  more  frequently  the  tropical 
sense  of  compact,  agreement,  etc.  But  such  a  usage  is  quite 
seldom,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  writings. 

In  this  latter  sense,  indeed,  (fMvkaloL  is  prevailingly  em- 
ployed. But  it  also  means,  in  the  latter  Greek,  emulation^ 
contention,  rivalship,  acted  out  so  as  in  some  way  to  come 
into  clashing  or  contest.  It  might  have  been  employed  in  com- 
mon parlance,  had  usage  so  willed  it,  instead  of  SiaArjxri,  to 
designate  the  idea  of  compact,  covenant,  etc.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost  in  a  state  of  general  desuetude.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  5ia4^xij  has  commonly  usurped  the  place 
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of  all  these  words,  as  employed  to  designate  either  compact^ 
covenant^  or  agreement. 

This  is  periectly  natural.  Aia^rixii,  arrangement,  disposi- 
tion, is  so  generic,  that  it  comprises  every  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. But,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the 
word  is  employed,  the  context  demands  a  specific  or  limited 
sense.  This  oio^ijxi]  very  conveniently  designates  ;  for  at  one 
time  it  is  compact  or  agreement ;  at  another,  testament ;  at 
another,  covenant ;  at  another,  statute,  or  law,  or  ordinance, 
i.  e.  authoritative  arrangement ;  at  another,  promise  of  good  ; 
at  another,  threat  of  punishment,  i.  e.  arrangement  for  moral 
and  retributive  government.  Nor  do  even  these  comprehend 
all  its  meanings.  But  these  are  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

The  sequel  will  present  the  evidence  in  respect  to  such  of 
these  meanings  as  we  are  now  concerned  with.  For  the 
rest,  I  may  refer  to  any  good  New  Testament  Lexicon,  and 
also  to  any  good  Lexicon  of  the  Septuagint  ;  but  specially 
to  the  Concordances  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  i.  e.  both  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New. 

For  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
(fvv6s(fig,  Cuvfl^xT),  and  (fuv^srfta,  I  may  refer  to  Passow's  most  ex- 
cellent Greek  Lexicon,  which  contains  the  sum  of  what  I 
have  stated.  Confirmation  of  these  statements  I  have  sought 
for  extensively  elsewhere,  and  found  it  in  abundance ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  room  here  in  stating  my 
other  sources.  There  i^no  good  ground  to  doubt  tliat  Pas- 
sow  is  in  the  right. 

As  to  the  fact  of  actual  usage,  I  may  appeal,  in  order  to 
confirm  what  I  have  said,  to  the  Septuagint,  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  Not  one  of  the  words,  (fw&Tjxni  ^Msdig  or  (fvv&s(fia, 
ever  occurs  in  the  New  Testament;  and  in  the  Septua- 
ffint  we  find  no  use  of  Cuvdstfia.  The  word  (fvv6s(fis  is  in- 
deed employed  there,  in  a  few  cases ;  but  only  in  the  sense 
of  composition,  i.  e.  the  compounding  of  things  together,  e. 
g.  spices,  unguents,  etc.;  see  Exodus  35:  26,  30:  35,  25: 
6,  al.  It  occurs  some  fifteen  times,  but  always  in  such  a 
sense. 

2uv^x*],  however,  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Isaiah  30 :  1,  28 :  15,  Dan.  11 :  6  ; 
and  there  in  the  sense  of  agreement  or  compact.  But  often 
as  the  idea  of  compact,  etc.,  is  designated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  Scriptures,  these  are  all  the  examples  of  employing  the 
words  now  before  us.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  five  instan- 
ces more  of  the  same  method  of  employing  (fuv%ii. 

Compare  now  this  with  the  use  of  ^lad^xtj.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  own  statement  (p.  52),  we 
find  it  employed  nearly  three  hundred  times,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  thirty-three  times.  Of  course  all  that  I  have 
stated  above,  about  the  usage  of  the  words  under  considera- 
tion in  common  parlance  or  in  writing,  must  be  regarded  as 
abundantly  confirmed.  In  fact,  we  might  appeal  to  most  of 
the  classics  themselves,  and  come  out  with  the   same  result. 

Can  it  be  possible,  now,  that  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  New,  have  had  no  occasion  for  desig- 
nating the  idea  of  agreement^  covenant,  compact^  etc.?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  the  case.  These  are  frequent  words  ;  and 
this  leads  us  directly  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  B.'s  position, 
thai  "^lo^^xT)  cannot  be  shown  to  have  such  a  meaning  in  a 
single  instance  in  the  Scriptures."  Bib.  Rep.  p.  66. 

As  the  dispute  here  turns  upon  that  whicn  is  simple  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  facts  are  within  our  reach,  it  is  easy  to  set- 
tle it. 

In  Gen.  21  :  27  seq.,  <Jiad^xii  designates  the  mutual  com- 
.  pact  or  covenant  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech ;  comp. 
vs.  26,  32.  In  Gen,  26  :  28,  it  designates  the  agreement  be- 
tween Isaac  and  Abimelech.  The  same  between  Jacob  and 
Laban,  Gen.  31  :  44  ;  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  heathen, 
Ex.  23:  32;  between  the  same  parties  in  Ex.  34:  12,  15; 
and  again  in  Deut.  7:2;  the  covenant  between  Joshua 
and  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  9:  6,  7,  15,  16 ;  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  heathen,  Judg.  2:2;  between  Jabesh  and 
Nahash,  1  Sam.  11  :  1,  (I  follow  the  designations  of  our 
English  Bible  here) ;  between  David  and  Jonathan,  1  Sam. 
20  :  8 ;  same  in  1  Sam.  23  :  18 ;  between  Abner  and  David, 
2  Sam.  3:  12,  13,  21 ;  between  David  and  the  Hebrews, 
2  Sam.  5:3;  between  Hiram  and  Solomon,  I  K.  5:  12; 
between  Ben  Hadad  and  Asa,  1  K.  15:  19;  between  Ben 
Hadad  and  Ahab,  1  K.  20 :  34  ;  between  Jehoida  and  the 
rulers,  2  K.  1 1 :  4  ;  between  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 

1  Chron.   11:3;  between  Asa  and  Ben  Hadad,  2  Chron. 
16:3;  between  Jehoiada  the  priest  and  the  people  of  Israel, 

2  Chron.  23:  3, 16;  between  Job  and  his  own  eyes.  Job. 
31 :  1 ;  between  Job  and  Leviathan,  Job  41 :  4  (Sept.  40 :  23;) 
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between  different  heathen  nations,  Ps.  83 :  5  (Sept.  82  :  6) ; 
between  sinners  and  Hades,  Is.  28 :  15, 18;  between  the  King 
of  Babylon  and  a  prince  of  Judah,  Ezek.  17 :  13, 14, 15,  16, 
18  ;  between  a  desolating  king  and  others,  Dan.  9:  27 ;  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  the  Assyrians,  Hos.  12:  1;  between 
the  Tynans  and  other  nations,  Amos.  1:9;  between  Zech- 
ariah  and  the  people,  Zech.  11:  10 ;  between  man  and  wife, 
Mai.  2:  14. 

Besides  the  specific  examples  here  produced,  where  the 
meaning  ^lad^xTi  is  compact,  covenant^  agreement,  etc.,  be- 
yond all  possible  doubt,  there  are  many  examples  more, 
which  are  either  repetitions  of  some  of  these,  or  else  of  the 
same  nature  with  them.  But  these  are  enough.  If  there 
are  any  words  in  the  Septuagint,  the  meaning  of  which  is  set- 
tled, the  meaning  in  question  of  8ia6r}XYi  belonffs  to  that  class. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  account  for  it,  how  Mr.  B.  came  to 
overlook  what  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole  Septuagint,  and 
what,  therefore,  is  common  to  many  different  writers  of  differ- 
ent limes ;  for  the  Septuagint  is  aversion  made  by  many  differ- 
ent hands,  at  different  periods.  About  the  meaning  oi  Siadrixri, 
however,  as  intended  to  designate  contract,  covenant,  league, 
etc.,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.B.  represents  the 
Seventy  and  New  Testament  writers  as  everywhere  carefully 
and  accurately  observing  and  keeping  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween dia^iixr)  and  tTuvd^jx*],  jmd  consequently  as  designing 
never  to  use  the  word  6ia&7]xri  in  the  sense  of  compact,  etc. 
How  much  foundation  there  is  for  this,  the  reader  has  already 
seen,  and  will  further  see  in  the  sequel.  The  simple  state 
of  the  matter  is,  that  Stadvixri  covers  nearly  the  whole  ground, 
and  that  the  other  words  (which  he  names  appropriate),  are 
never  at  all  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  only  one 
of  them  three  times  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  to  designate  the 
meaning  of  covenant,  agreement,  etc.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively, that  dia^rjxri  holds  the  place  and  rank  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  It  matters  not  what  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment on  the  ground  of  etymology  might  decide.  A  master- 
critic  has  truly  said  :  "  Usus  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

It  is  proper  here,  in  further  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the 
important  word  diadrjxfi,  to  notice  in  passing  one  or  two  of 
the  most  frequent  meanings  of  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  are  not  matters  controverted  at  all  between  my- 
self and  Mr.  B. 
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We  have  seen  above,  that  the  usual  word  for  mutual  com' 
pact,  covenant,  agreement,  treaty,  etc.,  in  the  Septuagint 
throughout,  is  5iad^)«j.  Something  of  this  character  it  -re- 
tains in  almost  all  the  other  cases  in  which  it  is  employed. 
The  most  common,  by  far,  of  these  cases  is  that,  in  which  the 
n'^^s  between  God  and  the  Israelities  is  introduced.  Indeed 
this  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  300  cases,  in  which  the 
word  is  found  in  the  Septuagint.  In  a  majority  of  the  in- 
stances now  under  consideration,  5ia4^x>j  seems  equivalent, 
at  first  view,  to  law,  statute,  ordinance,  prescription,  etc.; 
e.g.Ex.l9:6.  24:7,8.  31:17.  34:10,27,28.  Lev.  2: 13. 
24:  8.  26:  15,25.  Num.11:  33.  Deut.  4  :  13.  9:  9, 
11..  5:  2,  3.  10:  8.  17:  2.  21  :  1,9,21,  25.  31:  9,16, 
20,25,26.  33:  9.  Josh.  7:  11,  15,etalibi  saepe.  But  in  a 
great  portion  of  these  cases,  there  is  evidently  an  understand- 
ing, that,  while  the  8ia&siisvog  or  lawgiver  prescribes  the  reg- 
ulations which  are  designated  by  6ia6r}xri^  those  to  whom  they 
are  prescribed  are  assenting  thereto,  and  engage,  either  tacit- 
ly or  expressly,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  necessary  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  promises  which  the  Sia^m^ 
contain.  For  in  very  many  cases  promises  and  threats  are 
appended;  and  sometimes  merely  one  of  these,  and  some- 
times the  other ;  e.  g.  Gen.  6:18.  9  :  9, 11,  12,  13,  15, 16, 
where  it  seems  almost  like  a  simple  promise,  and  so  in  Gen. 
15  :  18 ;  but  in  Gen.  17 :  9 — 14  we  see  a  conditional,  i.  e.mu- 
tual  6ia^7)xri,  and  so  in  Deut.  7 :  9, 12.  8 :  18.  But  the  instan- 
ces of  seemingly  simple  promise  are  not  numerous.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  they  may  be  found  in  Ex.  2 :  24.  6 : 
4,  5.  Lev.  26  :  42 — 45.  Num.  25  :  12,  13.  Deut.  4:  31. 
2 Sam.  23:  5.  Neh.  9:  8.  89:  28,  34,39.  Is.  54:  10.  In 
all  cases  of  simple  promise,  and  in  all  cases  of  law,  statutes, 
ordinances,  etc.,  intermingled  with  promises  or  threats,  there 
is  of  course  an  implication,  that  these  are  conditional,  i.  e. 
that  the  promises  are  only  to  the  faithful,  the  threats  only  for 
those  who  remain  disobedient.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
although  there  is  not  the  simple /orm  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment, yet  there  is  an  implied  conditional  covenant,  i.  e.  a 
covenant  usually  expressed  on  the  one  side,  and  implied  on 
the  other.  Of  course  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  where 
the  ancient  dispensation,  with  its  laws  and  statutes,  its 
threats  and  promises,  is  named  ti*^^?,  or  Sia&rjxri,  (as  it  is  in 
all  parts  of  the  Scriptures),  this  appellation  carries  along  with 
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it  the  implication  of  appointment  or  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  dtoAiiiiSvog^  and  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  the  covenant  is  addressed. 

Nor  does  the  use  of  the  word  ^lo^^xij,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, differ  from  that  already  mentioned.  For  the  system  of 
Mosaic  laws  or  institutions  it  is  employed  in  Rom.  9:4.  2 
Cor.  3:  14.  Gal.  4 :  24.  Heb.  8:  9.  9:  15,20.  Rev. 
11  :  19.  For  ordinance  it  is  employed  in  Acts  7  :  8 ;  for 
promises  of  different  kinds  in  Luke  1 :  72.  Acts  3 :  25.  Rom. 
11:  26.  Gal.  3:  17.  Eph.  2:  12.  It  naturally  desig- 
nates also  the  new  dispensation  or  Christian  tr^^ia,  which  the 
Saviour  came  to  institute ;  Malt.  26  :  28.  Mark  14  :  24. 
Luke  22 :  20.  1  Cor.  11 :  25.  2.  Cor.  3 :  6.  Heb.  7 :  22. 
8:  6,  8,  10.  9:  15.  10:  16,  29.  12:  24.  13:  20. 
Mutual  engagement  or  contract  between  parties,  it  designates 
in  Gal.  3:  15. 

With  the  exception  of  the  application  of  SioAtpcyi  to  desig- 
nate the  New  Testament  dispensation,  which  is  merely  in 
the  way  of  analogy  to  the  antecedent  use  of  it  under  tjie 
Jewish  dispensation,  there  is  no  new  meaning  given  to  the 
word  by  the  New  Testamtnt  writers.  Indeed  the  meaning 
just  excepted  hardly  needs  to  be  excepted,  because  it  is  so 
analogous  to  the  common  and  earlier  use  of  the  word. 

But  there  is  one,  and  between  Mr.  B.  and  myself  a  contro- 
verted meaning  of  the  word  5iad^x>j,  which  yet  remains  to  be 
examined.     It  is  that  of  last  will  or  testament. 

Mr.  B.  concedes,  that  "  in  classic  Greek  the  word  remote- 
ly has  the  signification  of  will  or  testamenty'*  p.  66.  But 
why  does  he  say  remotely  ?  Passow,  after  mentioning  the 
generic  signification  of  the  word  according  to  its  etymology, 
viz.  arrangement^  disposition,  places  testament  first  in  the 
rank  of  all  its  specific  meanings.  Donnegan  does  not  even 
give  the  generic  signification,  because  it  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  practice,  but  gives  testament  as  the  first  and  princi- 
pal meaning.  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  all  the 
writers  of  golden  Attic,  so  employ  it;  and  if  anyone  has 
the  least  doubt  of  this,  he  may  look  into  Alberti,  Observ. 
Philol.  in  Lucam  22:  29,  and  all  his  doubts  will  be  dissipated. 
It  is  as  clearly  a  classical  sense  of  6iad^x7i,  as  word  is  of  Xoyo? ; 
and  therefore  not  a  moment  of  time  need  be  here  occupied 
to  prove  it.  It  is  conceded  by  all  lexicographers  and  com- 
mentators. 
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The  question  whether  it  is  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
simply  an  inquiry  about /acto.  That  it  may  be  employed, 
if  occasion  requires,  no  philologist  of  course  can  doubt  But 
whether  occasion  requires,  is  a  matter  to  be  ascertained 
merely  by  examination. 

Testament^  in  the  modem  sense  of  this  word,  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  thing, 
i.  e.  ^written  will,  was  in  usage  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  Mosaic  law  settled  inheritances.  Whatever  did  not 
come  within  the  statutes  of  Moses,  was  oraHy  disposed  of  by 
individual  possessors,  at  the  time  of  their  death.  But  in  later 
times,  specially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  mak- 
ing of  wills  was  common.  In  the  time  of  Paul,  this  was  a 
well-known  and  familiar  usage ;  and  although  ti"^^.^  clearly 
never  means  testament,  and  ^lad^xij  (when  employed  to  trans- 
late it)  cannot  in  the  Old  Testament  well  be  supposed  to  mean 
testament,  yet  it  would  not  follow,  that,  when  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  written,  there  might  not  be  occasion  to  em- 
ploy SioL&rjxr]  in  the  sense  commonly  given  to  it  among  the 
(jfreeks,  i.  e.  to  designate  will  or  testament  by  it. 

A  re-examination  of  the  New  Testament  passages  has  led 
me  somewhat  to  doubt  some  of  my  former  convictions  as  to  the 
use  of  biadrixri  in  this  latter  sense.  I  have  stated,  in  my  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hebrews,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  B.,  an  opinion, 
that  the  meaning  of  testament  is  confined  to  the  word  as  em- 
ployed in  Heb.  9  :  16,  17.  I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  the 
belief,  that  when  the  Saviour,  at  the  last  supper,  appeals  to 
his  blood  ofths  New  Testament  {Mm.  26:  28.  Mark  14: 
24.  Luke  22:  20.  1  Cor,  11 :  25),  he  means  the  blood 
which  is  to  ratify  the  testament  or  ^la^ijxij  that  is  to  be  made 
valid  by  his  death.  Before  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  ancient 
covenant  was  in  full  authority.  Jesus  himself  observed  all 
its  ordinances,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  The  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  the  gospel-sense  of  this  phrase,  could  come  only 
by,  and  after,  the  death  of  Christ.  Now,  as  his  death  was 
at  once  the  dissolution  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  new,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  look 
upon  the  5iad*}xi|  thus  introduced,  in  the  sense  of  a  testament^ 
rather  than  that  of  a  covenant.  The  author  of  this  6ia6iixri 
confirmed  and  ratified  the  whole,  and  made  it  operative,  by 
his  own  de  ath. 
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There  ift  one  most  important  particular  which  Mr.  B.  does 
not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  noticed.  Under  the  ancient 
regime^  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people  was  sanc- 
tioned or  ratified  by  the  blood  of  slain  animals.  Neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  (so  to  speak)  was  called  to  lay  down 
life.  Nor  was  Moses,  the  mediator  between  the  parties, 
called  to  give  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice.  But  the  Mediator  of 
&e  new  covenant  is  both  God  and  man.  As  man,  he  is  me- 
diator ;  as  God,  he  is  law-giver  or  author  of  the  covenant.  In 
speaking  of  him,  however,  simply  as  he  was,  i.  e.  as  one 
person,  we  say,  and  we  may  say,  that  one  of  the  parties  to 
this  covenant  gave  up  his  own  life  to  ratify  and  sanction  it. 
In  the  fact  that  he  did  so,  we  have  good  reason  to  compare 
this  new  covenant  rather  with  will  or  testament^  than  with 
compact  or  covenant  as  usually  understood.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural.  It  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
obligation  or  the  binding  force  of  the  SvxSvpcn  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  It  is  merely  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sanction** 
ed,  that  gives  the  coloring  or  shade  to  the  meaning  of  ^lo^xf}, 
when  employed  to  designate  it. 

Viewea  in  this  light,  were  not  our  translators  in  the  right, 
when  they  translated  dia^^xtj  (in  the  passages  just  referrea  to 
above)  by  testament  1  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  were ;  and  also  that  Paul,  in  Heb.  9 :  16, 1 7,  recog- 
nizes and  adverts  to  this  meaning,  and  designs  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  so  understands  the  word,  as  employed  by 
Jesus  in  instituting  the  Last  Supper. 

In  the  like  sense  h\aA^  seems  also  to  be  employed  in  Gal. 
3  :  15.  "  The  ^lad^t)  which  none  can  annul,''  more  naturally 
means  a  will  than  a  contract ;  for  the  latter  may  be  annulled 
in  almost  all  cases,  by  the  contracting  parties,  whenever  they 
please,  while  a  will  is  an  instrument  over  which  no  living  per- 
son has  any  power. 

I  do  not  urge  these  passages  strenuously.  They  are  ca« 
pable  of  another  sense.  But  it  seems  to  me,  in  looking  back 
4ipon  them  at  the  close  of  the  examination  which  I  have  just 
roade,  that  they  are  more  significant,  if  they  are  viewed  in  the 
light  in  which  I  have  now  placed  them. 

Shall  we  give  up  then,  the  meaning  of  the  word  5ia4^^,  as 
designating  testament^  in  Heb.  9 :  16,  17?  Certainly  we 
may  and  ought  to  give  it  up,  in  case  the  context  does  not 
oblige  us  to  admit  it ;  for  the  greater  part,  not  to  say  the 
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whole  of  flcripHind  usage  dtewbere  {deads  in  ft^or  of  a  dif- 
fmenX  sense.  Yet  h  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  detennine  the 
meaaiBg  of  a  particular  word  in  any  passage,  by  a  oaajortty 
cf  voles  (so  to  speak)  ebewhere  against  it,  or  rather  whea 
that  majority  goes  for  a  meuiing  somewhat  diverse.  For 
rumple,  the  word  ^owfia  is  employed  nearly  one  bundsed 
tames  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  sense  of  power^  author-^ 
itjff  magistrmcyy  etc ;  yet  inl  Cor.  11  :  10,  the  Apostle  says, 
Uiat  for  certain  reasons  *'  a  wonmn  ought  to  have  l^wtnov 
upon  her  head."  Now  it  is  not  possible  to  give  this  word  the 
meaning  here,  which  it  has  every  where  else,  both  in  sacred 
and  prcljuie  writings,  without  depriving  the  passage  of  all 
tcderable  sense,  and  making  it  altogether  unmeaning.  Of 
course  we  seek  for  another  meaning  here,  and  one  n<^  au- 
thorized by  usage  elsewhere.  So  Paul  says  in  Phil.  1 :  21, 
"  For  me  to  live,  X^itfrof,"  i.  e.  is  Christ.  Surely  the  sense 
of  this  ktter  word  must  differ  here  from  its  meaning  in  any 
other  passage.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  produce  a  large  list 
of  words,  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  English  dictionaries, 
which  belong  to  the  same  category,  i.  e.  they  have  in  s(»d€ 
one  passage,  a  meaning  altogether  sui'generis.  This  is  ne 
eessary,  however,  for  none  who  are  conversant  with  usagoi 
of  language. 

It  is  no  valid  argument  then,  nor  even  a  specious  one, 
against  rendering  ^wMpn\  in  Heb.  9 :  16,  17,  by  testameat^ 
that  this  meaning  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  the  New.  Such  a  meaning  is  common  in  the 
classics  of  the  highest  standing.  Such  a  meaning  then  may 
properly  be  assigned  to  Swudiixyi,  in  case  the  context  indicates 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  so  doing.  In  my  apprehen- 
sion, it  is  both  proper  and  necessary. 

The  form  of  the  expression  in  Heb.  9  :  16,  does  not  seem 
to  admit  of  any  other  lair  grammatical  construction  of  ^ia^^ix% 
rimn  the  one  which  I  formerly  put  upon  it,  viz.,  that  of  testa- 
ment. The  verse  runs  thus  :  **  M  here  there  is  a  5ia4^,  the 
death  rov  Sia^siidvov  must  of  necessity  take  place. ^^  Mr.  B,  saya, 
(p.  66),  that  "6iad^fjL5vof  is  nowhere  else  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  makes  a  willJ^  As  it  respects  the  Scriptures  this  is  to 
be  conceded,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  ^lod^x^j  nowhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  means  will.  This  participle  is  indeed  to 
be  fcund  but  once  (Ps.  49  :  6),  except  in  the  passage  under 
consideration.  Yet  the  verb  &ari^,  is  used  times  almost  witb- 
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,  out  Bumber,  in  cosnectiim  with  iiotipcn  i^s  conju^fttenoun.  la 
the  Old  Teatament,  it  is  soused  when  Jio^^f)  means  compact^ 
covenant^  agreemfsntf  etc. ;  apd  in  fact  it  is  employ/ed  in 
nearly  every  case  where  ^lo^^xif)  is  employed.  In  all  cases  it 
designates  the  action  of  making  a  covenant^  statute,  ordinan- 
ce,  etc,^  and  not'  the  instrument  which  ratif^  it,  or  even  the 
action  itself  of  ratifying  it*  So  in  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
Aeschines,  Polybius,  Jo8ephus>  and  others,  SiarU&f^ou  is  the  ox 
dinary  verb  for  designating  the  action  of  making  a  testcmentf 
OF  the  disposing  of  any  tmng  by  will ;  see  Bleek,  Comm.  on 
Heb-  9:  16,  17. 

It  is  not  possible,  without  an  offence  against  Greek  idiom 
that  rou  ^fo^sfiivou  should  be  made  to  mean  the  victim^  which 
by  its  death  and  blood  ratifies  a  covenant.  This  victim  is  not 
an  agents  but  a  mere  passive  instrument  or  symbol.  But 
^lo^ju^vou  is  essentially,  and  by  its  very  nature  as  a  participle  of 
AcMT.  2  Middle  Voice,  a  wora  of  active^  not  of  passive  mean- 
ing. The  8i(t6iiusvog  of  a  Siadrixn  is  by  an  absolute  necessity  of 
usage  and  grammar,  an  agent  who  constitutes,  or  assists  as  a 
party  in  constituting  at  6iad^xij,  let  this  mean  either  testament  or 
covenant.    It  is  fairly  susceptible  of  no  other  interpretation- 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  with  jpropriety  to 
render  5ia4^x»j  in  Heb.  9  :  16,  17,  by  covenant.  The  deatti  of 
a  covenanter,  or  of  a  contracting  party,  surely  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  a  covenant  or  contract.  Nay,  so  far  is 
it  from  this,  that  very  msmy,  if  not  naost  contracts  are  render- 
ed null  and  void  by  the  death  of  either  contracting  party. 
Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  render  Sta^^xri  covenant  here, 
unless  we  force  upon  rov  dto^sjxivou  a  meaning  of  which  it  is  . 
not  susceptible. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  Mr.  B.'s  explanation  of  M  roTg 
vsxgQig,  in  V.  17.  He  says  that  "  it  is  not  limited  merely  to  hu- 
man beings,  i.  e.  to  dead  men^  but  may  be  extended  to  other 
things."  He  has  made  no  distinction,  however,  between  the 
use  of  vsx^og  as  a  noun,  and  vsxgdg  as  an  adjective ;  nor  allow- 
ed for  the  difference  between  a  tropical  and  a  liteval  sense. 
All  the  examples  by  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  may  be  extended  beyond  that  of  dead  men,  are  ad- 
jectives, and  not  nouns.  The  word  vsx^fe,  either  as  noun  or 
adjective,  is  employed  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  times, 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  deceased 
or  dead  men,  where  it  is  a  noun.    It  is  used  some  thirty  times 
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in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner.  There  also  it  has, 
in  five  instances  besides  these,  the  meaning  of  corpse,  viz., 
in  Deut.  18 :  26 ;  Is.  26 :  19 ;  Jer.  7 :  31 ;  9  :  21  ;  19  : 
7 ;  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  and  frequent  meaning  of  it  in 
the  Greek  classics.  No  example  stands  on  record,  to  my 
knowledge,  where  ^  ^sxpog,  the  noun,  ever  designates  the  dead 
body  of  a  beast,  much  less  of  a  sacrifice.  One  may  say  of  a 
ItQAi  or  of  a  tree,  or  of  faith,  or  works,  or  any  other  thing, 
that  it  is  dead,  vsxgov,  using  the  word  as  an  aajectiye,  which 
simply  expresses  the  quality  or  attribute  of  deadness ;  al- 
though such  a  usage  is  very  rare.  One  may  use  the  word 
dead  in  a  tropical  sense  as  an  adjectiye,  to  designate  spiritual 
coldness  and  lifelessness.  But  vsx^  as  a  noun,  is  confined 
(tropical  usage  only  excepted)  to  dead  men,  i.  e.  dead  men  in 
opposition  to,  or  in  distinction  from,  living  ones  (which  is 
the  universal  New  Testament  usage),  or  else  the  dead  bodies 
merely  of  such  men,  i.  e.  their  corpses  (which  is  usual  in  the 
classics,  and  sometimes  in  the  Septaugint).  But  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  word  for  human  corpse,  is  *«rwfiLa;  see  Rev. 
11:  9. 

But  there  is  another  objection  against  interpreting  M&ipiTg 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  B.,  which  is  still  stronger  than  that 
already  made  on  the  ground  of  usage.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that 
bad  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  designed  here 
to  express  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  made  in  order  to  ratify  a 
covenant,  he  would  beyond  all  reasonable  question  have 
employed  the  word  ^uCiai^,  or  ^urof^,  the  only  appropriate 
words  for  such  a  design.  ©uCioufr^fiov  is  the  name  of  the 
altar  on  which  sacrifices  are  laid;  duo)  is  the  appropriate 
verb  to  desicnate  the  action  oi  killing  them ;  and  dutfia  is  the 
word  that  New  Testament  usage,  (and  the  Septuagint  also), 
every  where  exhibits,  in  order  to  designate  the  animal  slain 
for  a  sacrifice.  No  less  than  fourteen  times  does  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  exhibit  it.  I  need  not  cite  the  passages,  since 
every  good  Lexicon,  and  of  course  every  Greek  Concordance 
will  readij|jr  supply  them.  This  is  a  usage  so  plain,  so  ap- 
propriate, so  frequent,  that  to  assume  the  use  of  vsxjo^,  in 
the  case  before  us,  in  the  sense  of  ^uCia,  is  plainly  to  do 
violence  to  the  usus  loquendi,  unless  the  context  imperiously 
demands  it.  But  in  my  own  apprehension,  the  context  for- 
nishes  decisive  reasons  against  it. 

Besides,  we  know  that  the  Jewish  law  forbade  the  offering 
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of  any  animals  in  sacrifice,  which  died  of  themselves.  They 
were  to  be  brought  alive,  and  to  be  slain  by  the  altar.  Why 
then  should  Paul  here  choose  a  word  which  is  doub^l,  to 
say  the  least,  (i.  e.  vex^of^,  which  means  something  qlready 
dead,  and  which  therefore  might  mislead  his  readers),  when 
he  might  avoid  all  occasion  of  this  kind  by  choosing  duCia. 
It  is  quite  incredible  that  he  should  have  done  so.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  matter  here,  as  every  where  else,  when  a  victim 
is  presented  as  an  offering  of  any  sort,  to  call  it  6v(fla. 

A  word,  in,  this  place,  on  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  B. 
finds  in  my  rendering  hnei  vsxgoTg  by  after  men  are  dead^  p.  70. 
He  says  that  M  means  upon  or  over,  and  not  after. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  good  authority  for  such  a 
translation  as  I  have  given.  What  else  can  h^i  mean  in 
Acts  II:  9;  John  4:  27.  Xen.  Hist.  Graec  iv.  4,9. 
Demosth.  927.  3.  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1.  11,  12,  unless  it  be 
after  ?  Still  I  have  no  anxiety  to  vindicate  this  shade  of 
meaning.  It  is  very  easy  to  justify  my  rendering  for  siA- 
slance,  in  case  I  give  up  this  form  of  expression.  An  un- 
questionable use  of  M  is  to  designate  the  condition  or 
circumstances  under  which  any  thing  takes  place  or  is  done  ; 
see  Passow's  Lex.,  but  specially  those  two  masters  of  Greek 
idiom,  Kiihner,  Gramm.  ^612.  3.  b.  Winer,  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  ^  52  c.  a.  The  very  phrase  in  question  s^i  vsxgoTg, 
Winer  paraphrases  by  '*  erst  wenn  ein  Todesfall  eingetret- 
en  ist,"  i.  e.  only  when  death  has  taken  place.  '  Does  this 
diflfer  in  sense  from  the  phraseology  I  have  employed  ?  If 
the  reader  will  consult  Passow,  Kiihner,  Winer,  or  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's Lexicon,  he  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
meaning  here  assigned, to  s*i. 

With  that  shade  of  meaning  thus  attached  to  siri,  which 
has  now  been  developed,  I  might  corredtly  translate  s^i 
vgxfwfe,  on  condition  that  men  are  dead.  The  plural  number 
is  here  used  instead  of  the  singular,  merely  because  the  wri- 
ter wishes  to  state  the  usage  adverted  to  as  general,  and  not 
as  limited  to  any  particular  individual.  The  plural,  there- 
fore, is  more  to  his  purpose. 

As  to  supplying  the  word  men,  in  this  case  where  vsxfoifc 
has  no  expressed  antecedent,  it  is  a  mmtter  of  course,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  passage  Refers  to  human  beings,  and  not 
to  animals.    Nothing  therefore  is  gained  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
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during  proposed  by  Mr.  B.,  by  our  giving  up  the  wprd  after. 
W^  must  still  translate  Mi  on  condition  that^  in  case  that, 
which  certainly  accords  with  a  well  known  and  established 
meaning  of  this  particle. 

Tet  this  is  not  all  with  which  the  exegesis  of  Mr.  B.  has  to 
contend.  Paul  says,  that  the  ^lod^xij  "  is  of  no  avail  so  long 
as  the  iioAiu^og  is  living,"  v.  17.  A  contract,  covenant,  or 
compact  of  any  kind  that  is  common  among  men,  cannot  be 
described  by  this  ;  for,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  most 
compacts  are  rendered  miH  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
and  Bone  of  them  depend  on  this  for  confirmation.  No  sacri- 
fices were  needed  to  confirm  them ;  althousb  they  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  ooligation  more 
solemn  and  impressive.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that 
covenants  in  common  use  can  be  meant  here  ;  for  the  de- 
scription does  not  fit  them  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  to  something 
in  common  usSi  something  well  known,  acknowledged,  and 
ffeneral,  to  which  the  writer  most  evidently  appeals.  His 
aes^n  is,  to  sanction  a  particular  case  by  a  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  known  usage.  "  Death,  as  all  acknowledge, 
the  death  of  a  Sia^ifi^svog  must  take  place,  ere  the  6iaMpcn 
in  question  can  be  valid."  We  have  seen,  that  ^lo^tfw^ 
of  necessity  means  the  agent,  or  one  of  the  agents^  who 
makes  the  diaSipcri.  Now  the  victim  that  is  sacrificed  to 
sanction  what  has  already  been  done,  is  not  the  agent  in 
making  the  diaS^xri,  Nor  is  the  action  of  sanctioning  here 
indicated.  M^prs  kypsi  is  the  Apostle's  expression,  i.  c. 
it  has  no  strength,  no  force,  is  of  no  avail.  Such  a  principle 
was  never  acknowledged  among  the  Hebrews.  AH  that  a 
sacrifice  could  do  in  a  case  of  compact  would  be  only  equiva- 
lent to  what  an  oath  does  now  in  the  same  case.  It  is  not 
essential ;  it  only  makes  the  obliffation  more  impressive. 

But  Mr.  B.  himself  acknowledges,  that  any  of  the  usual 
covenants  amonc  and  between  men  cannot  be  meant  by  the 
apostle.  He  refers  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  to  covenants 
between  God  and  man.  Here,  he  avers,  "it  was  a  settled 
principle,  that  in  a  n^^a  or  bioMpcri  between  God  and  man, 
there  must  be  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  It  was  an 
indisputable  principle,"  p.  66,  comp.  64. 

Here  then  we  must  jom  issue  again,  upon  a  matter  of  fad. 

The  ten  commandments  given  at  Mount  Sinai  are  often 
explicitly  called  a  n"^*^:!  i.  e.  a  iio^^xt},  and  wore  the  most 
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sacrifice  on  that  occasion ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  laws 
were  more  fully  completed,  the  confirmation  by  sacrifice  took 
frfaee  as  related  in  Ex.  xxw,  and  Heb,  9 :  18  seq.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate. 

Yet  this  rite  was  not  always  repeated,  when  the  people 
made  a  covenant  with  God«  In  Deut^  29 :  ID  seq.,  a 
soleffin  and  express  corenant  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation 
with  God  is  described ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  respecting  any 
sacrifice.  In  Joshua  xziy.  is  an  account  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  his  people,  through  the  intervention  of  Joshua» 
yet  there  is  not  a  word  respecting  any  sacrifice.  In  2  K.  zi. 
we  have  an  account  of  another  covenant  between  the  same 
parties,  mediated  by  Jehoiada,  and  yet  there  is  no  intimation 
of  any  sacrifice.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  is  an  account  of  King  Josiah, 
with  the  priests,  prophets,  and  people,  all  entering  into  a 
most  solemn  covenant  with  Goa,  and  yet  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice of  cdnfirnoatton  ;  see  also  the  same  in  2  Chron.  34  :  31^ 
32.  In  2  Chron.  15 :  12  seq.,  it  is  related  of  King  Asa  and 
sdl  bis  people,  that  they  made  a  covenant  with  God,  after  the 
usual  ceremonial  sacnfices  had  been  ofiered,  and  then  that 
"they  sware  to  the  Lord"  to  keep  the  covenant,  instead  of 
confirming  it  by  sacrifices.  In  2  Chron.  xxix.  is  an  aopount 
of  Hezekiah  and  his  people  entering  into  a  covenant  (v.  10.) 
with  the  Lord ;  and  although  sacrifices  followed,  they  were 
the  usual  offerings  of  the  temple,  and  not  sacrifices  of  con- 
firmation. In  Ezra  x.  is  the  history  of  another  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  the  people,  but  not  a  word  respecting  sacri- 
fices. 

How  stands  this  matter  then'^n  the  Bible  ?  Simply  thus: 
We  have  the  history  of  a  sacrifice  when  God  covenanted 
with  Abraham,  and  also  with  Israel  at  Sinai,  two  cases  ;  and 
we  have,  as  exhibited  above,  Je««»  cases  of  covenant  with 
God,  where  there  is  not  one  wovd  respecting  a  sacrifice  of 
confirmation,  and  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any.  It  is  difficult,  with  such  facts  before  us,  to  see 
how  Mr.  B.  could  be  so  misled,  as  to  state  that  in  covenants 
between  Qod  and  man,  '^  there  must  be  the  death  of  a  sacri- 
ficial victim,"  and  moreover,  that  ^'  this  is  an  indisputable 
principle,"  p.  66. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  Aia^^ij,  which  gener- 
ically  designates  afra;^e/»en/,  may  also^  and  almost  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  designate  any  particular  kind  of  amuage- 
ment,  viz.,  will  or  testamentf  covetutant^  treaty^  compact, 
agreement,  etc.  In  all  these  senses  it  is  actually  employed 
in  the  classics ;  in  most  (if  not  all)  of  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
Jt  may  also  mean  statute,  prescription^  ordinance,  and  either 
of  these  as  comprising  a  promise  or  a  threatening.  These 
meanings  are  common  to  the  Septuagint  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  in  none  of  these,  will  or  testament  except- 
ed, is  the  death  of  a  SiaAiii^svos  necessary  to  make  valid  the 
dio^xij;  in  most  of  these  arrangements^  death  would 
render  the  SioMixri  null  and  void.  In  none  of  them,  even 
including  testament,  is  a  sacrifice  for  confirmation  necessary, 
as  we  have  abundantly  shown  from  the  Scriptures.  Such  a 
sacrifice  is  merely  occasional,  and  only  adds  peculiar  soleami- 
ty  to  the  occasion  of  making  it.  There  remains  therefore, 
no  way  whatever  in  which  we  can,  as  philologists,  justify  the 
rendering  of  dttdrixri  here  by  covenant.  It  is  not  true,  that 
a  sacrifice  for  confirmation  of  a  covenant,  either  with  God  or 
with  man,  was  necessary.  In  both  cases  it  was  only  occa- 
sionally (and  that  very  rarely)  resorted  to,  as  sacred  history 
shows  us ;  but  it  was  resorted  to,  as  has  just  been  remarked, 
merely  for  the  purpose  which  among  us  is  w$m  subserved  by 
an  oath.  By  the  word  testament,  then,  we  must  render 
iio^^xrj  in  Heb.  19:  16,  17. 

I  must  even  venture  to  do  this,  in  the  face  of  MacKnight, 
Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  Michaelis,  Steudel,  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wilson,  who  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  espoused  by  my 
much  respected  friend  and  brother,  and  to  whom  he  appeals. 
He  might  have  add«i  Tholuck,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on 
Hebrews ;  who,  however,  speaks  very  cautiously,  and  takes 
the  attitude  of  asking  why  the  thing  may  not  be  as  he  sup^ 
poses  it  to  be,  rather  than  that  of  seriously  laboring  to  show 
that  it  is  so.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  philology  in  opposition 
to  his  views ;  but  he  felt  also,  that  the  logic  of  the  apostle 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  translating  6iaAipcri  as  our  En- 
glish version  has  done,  andf  of  two  difficulties  he  chooses  that 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  least.  And  this  appears  to  be 
the  main  difficulty  with  Mr.  B. 

Whether  Tholuck  is  right,  in  respect  to  Paul's  logic,  re- 
mains to  be  examined;  But  as  to  the  other  authorities  in 
Greek,  adduced  by  Mr.  B.,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  the 
opinion  of  no  one  of  those  whom  he  names  would  settle  a 
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question  of  Ghreek  usage  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  me. 
Respectable  men  they  are,  and  part  of  them  quite  learned  in 
some  matters ;  but  Greek  was  not  the  element  of  their  great- 
ness. Some  of  them  should  not  even  be  named,  where  a 
question  of  nicety  in  Greek  idiom  is  conceriied. 

The  main  objection,  then,  among  all  who  have  embraced 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  B.,  (and  these  are  few  indeed,  none 
ancient,  that  I  know  of,  and  only  here  and  there  a  solitary 
person  among  the  modems),  is,  that  the  apostle's  logic  is  held 
up  as  weak  and  inconclusive,  by  the  rendering  of  diod^xf) 
as  meaning  testament.  Mr.  B.  bias  drawn  out  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  necessary  syllogism,  in  such  a  case,  on  p. 
61  seq.  The  substance  of  his  syllogism  thus  drawn  out,  is  as 
follows  :  '^  The  death  of  a  testator  is  universally  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  valid  his  testament ; 
therefore  the  death  of  a  sacrificial  victim  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  good  a  covenant*^^  This  mode  of  reasoning,  he 
suggests,  "  would  be  less  forcible  than  what  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  attribute  to  the  apostle,"  "  nor  would  it  be  admitted  as 
sound  in  any  court  of  law." 

So  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  well  as  my  friegd.  But  whether 
he  has  fairly  understood  and  stated  PauPs  lo^ic^  (if  indeed  it 
be  logic  and  not  mere  illustration),  is  another  question,  and 
one  on  which  something  must  be  said,  in  order  to  defend  still 
further  that  rendering  of  ^lod^xij  which  I  have  advocated.  I 
remark,  then. 

First,  that  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  5ia4^x*i,  v.  15 ; 
and  being  such,  his  death,  (i.  e.  the  death  of  him  who   pro- 

Eoses  or  is  the  author  of  the  new  Sia&rixvi,  and  not  of  a  sym- 
olic  victim),  took  place,  in  order  that  offences  under  the  first 
dta^rixri  might  be  forgiven,  and  that  those  who  are  called 
of  God  might  receive  their  everlasting  inheritance,  v.  16. 

Here  are  two  things  entirelv  different  from  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  old  covenant.  (1)  Here  is  the  death  of  uie 
author  himself  of  the  new  ^lod^xtj.  (2)  The  death  in  this 
case  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  death  that  is  truly  expiatory 
for  the  sins  of  men.  It  was  even  necessary  for  the  pardon  of 
offences  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  notwithstanding  all 
their  ritual  sacrifices.  The  victims  sacrificed  as  a  mere 
toivBn  of  confirming  a  covenant,  were  in  no  sense  expiatory, 
and  could  be  nothing  more  than  mere  symbols  of  solemn  rati- 
fication.   But  here  is  a  ratification  by  the  death  of  the  author 
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Innself  of  the  new  im¥fm*  Here  is  a  double  pnrpoea  m* 
swered.  His  death  renders  yalid  his  tesiaiment ;  and  ms  death 
makes  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  men  who  are  vsxX»fiivoi,  t.15« 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  in  this  case,  than  for 
the  Apostle  to  call  the  new  hiak^pen  thus  made  and  sanctioned, 
a  testament  ox  will.  The  old  covenant  was  ratified  by  the 
blood  of  a  slain  animal ;  the  new  by  the  blood  of  its  author* 
Here  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  was  the  occasion  wky 
the  latter  was  called  new.  And  here  too  is  the  whole  secret 
of  its  being  called  a  tesUment^  rather  than  a  covenant.  The 
imtrumentj  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  in  itself  just  the  same, 
whether  you  name  it  a  covenant  or  a  testament.  It  is  only 
the  manner  of  establishing  or  confirming  it,  uriiich  gives  rise 
to  the  appellation  or  idea  of  a  testament. 

Mr.  B.  has  gravely  undertaken  to  show,  that  the  Lord  Je^ 
sus  made  no  prefer  will  ot  testmneni ;  which  he  explains  by 
saying,  that ''  he  made  no  disposition  of  prq>erty  after  his 
death ;  he  left  no  legacies ;  he  did  not  even  direct 
where  his  body  should  be  entombed,'*  p.  59.  True— all  true 
to  the  letter !  But  then,  what  sort  of  inheritance  did  he 
leave  ?  What  kind  of  possessions  had  he  for  distribution  ? 
It  will  not  be  questionea  that  his  possessicHis  were  spiritual; 
that  his  heirs  are  spiritual;  that  his  testament,  if  indeed  he 
has  made  one,  is  therefore  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
And  has  he  not  left  such  a  legttcy  to  his  followers  ?  If  not, 
wh^  are  they  so  often  called  his  heirs ;  so  often  said  to  take 
an  inheritance  f  Is  not  the  blessed  Gospel  itself-*-4he  New 
Testament  sealed,  i.  e.  ratified,  by  his  blood — a  testament  ? 
A  testament  too,  making  a  distribution  of  more,  and  more  im- 
portant blessinfrs,  than  all  the  other  testaments  ever  made, 
nave  distributed. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  nude  literal  sense  of  the  word  can  be 
applied,  in  its  common  acceptation  as  used  to  denote  a  jpo^^ 
mortem  distribution  of  worldly  goods.  The  very  nature  of  the 
ease  forbids  such  a  supposition.  But  this  we  may  say,  viz.,  that 
tfie  word  testament  is  quite  as  appropriately  applied  here,  as 
the  word  covenant  is  to  the  ten  commandmenta  and  to  the 
statutes  of  Moses.  After  all  that  has  been  said  about  n'nift 
and  Afl^^,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  usage  has  made  the 
basis  of  these  words  when  actually  employed,  to  be  the  ideaiof 
covenant,  compact,  01  agreement.    Tnere  is  an  implied  obli- 
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Sition  of  assent  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  those  to  vrhom 
od  addresses  commands  and  ordinances,  as  the  condition 
and  counterpart  of  promised  blessings  on  his  part.  So  that, 
whether  we  regard  Siot^xri  as  applicaUe  to  the  old  dispensation 
or  to  the  new,  it  literally  describes  neither,  and  yet  it  sub- 
stantially and  significantly  describes  both.  It  describes  the 
first,  in  the  way  of  designating  a  conditional  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement, made  without  the  death  of  either  party,  and  there- 
fore not  appropriately  named  a  testament^  but  called  ^lo^tj  in 
another  sense  of  the  word.  It  describes  the  gospel  dispen* 
sation  in  the  way  of  designating  it  as  a  testament^  i.e.  dio^xv}  is 
trsed  here  in  this  sense,  because  the  author  of  this  ^lo^^i}  laid 
down  his  own  life  to  confirm  it,  and  because  its  efficacy  was 
xiot  established,  or  the  ^lod^xi}  was  not  really  valid  and  opera- 
tive, until  the  death  of  the  hioM^s^.  Who  can  refuse  to  see 
that  Paul,  by  giving  such  a  sense  to  the  word  Aad^x»j  in  Heb. 
9 :  16,  17,  has  made  it  far  more  significant  and  appropriate, 
than  if  he  had  spoken  of  a  BiaMpcr^  in  the  sense  of  covenant  ? 
His  aim,  evidently  was  to  throw  into  high  relief  the  death  of 
Jesus  ;  and  by  speaking  of  ^lod^ij  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  spoken,  he  has  fully  executed  his  purpose. 

Still  farther  to  confirm  these  views,  let  it  be  noted,  that 
down  to  the  moment  when  Jesus  exclaimed  on  the  cross  :  It 
isjinished,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  in  full  force  and  en- 
tirely unrepealed.  From  that  moment  it  was  abrogated,  so 
fat  as  it  was  purely  Mosaic,  or  rather  so  far  as  it  was  ritual 
and  symbolic.  Tne  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  estab^ 
lishes  this  beyond  a  doubt.  "  When  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  was  in  part  is  done  away."  *'  In 
that  he  saith,  A  New  Covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first 
old."  Down  to  his  dying  day,  the  Saviour  obeyed  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  and  enjoined  it  upon  all  his  disciples,  down  to  the 
same  period.  But  his  death  brought  every  thing  in  the  spir- 
itual world  into  a  new  relation  or  state.  The  Holy  Spirit 
could  not  be  poured  out  in  extraordinary  effusions,  until  Jesus 
had  suffered ;  see  John  7 :  39  ;  16:7  ;  Acts  1 :  16,  seq. 
The  gospel  could  not  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after 
the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus.  During  his  life,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  nigh,  rather  than  as 
having  come,  and  if  the  latter  phraseology  is  ever  applied,  it 
is  only  in  the  way  of  anticipation.    All  tnia^  and  much  more 
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of  a  similar  nature,  which  might  readily  be  adduced,  serres 
to  show  how  easily  the  apostle  may  be  vindicated  for  calling 
the  new  dispensation  a  testament^  rather  than  a  covenant. 
The  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  only,  put  the  seal  on  all  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  new  dispensation ;  and  all  that  is  peculiar, 
and  therefore  new^  (as  the  Apostle  names  it),  comes  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  in  the  way  of  a  testament. 

The  propriety^  then,  of  calling  the  gospel  dispensation  a 
testament^  under  circumstances  like  mese,  no  considerate 
person,  we  may  well  suppose,  will  caU  in  question,  when  he 
nas  once  examined  the  whole  ground.  There  is  even  lesslof 
the  tropical  in  the  name  SiaArm  thus  given,  than  there  is  in  the 
same  word  when  it  is  applied  to  the  ten  commandments,  and 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  general  of  Moses. 

But  conceding  all  this,  it  will  still  be  said,  that  the  difficul- 
ty in  respect  to  the  logic  yet  remains.  How  can  the  Apos- 
tle draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  a  testament  is  connrm- 
ed  only  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  therefore  the  ancient 
covenant  must  be  confirmed  by  the  death  of  a  victim,  slain  in 
sacrifice  ?  Mr.  B.  thinks  Paul  was  a  somewhat  more  expert 
logician  than  this  would  show  him  to  be. 

So  too,  I  must  also  believe.  But  then  I  am  far  from  re- 
garding this  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  Apostle's  logic.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  case,  on  more  thorough  examination,  does 
notpresent  a  different  aspect. 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  argued  at 
length  to  show,  that  all  the  ritual  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  utterly  insufficient  in  themselves  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  sin  with  God.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin," 
Heb.  10 :  4.  He  says  also,  that  "  the  law  was  only  a  tfxio, 
sketch  or  shadow^  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  6)xm, 
the  fUled'OUt  or  complete  picture,  of  those  things,"  Heb.  10  : 
1.  An  important  politico-ecclesiastical  purpose  wa*  doubt- 
less accomplished,  by  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 
but  the  conscience  ot  the  worshipper  was  not  at  all  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  any  offering  ot 
such  a  nature.  The  Lamb  of  God  was  the  only  victim  which 
could  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world". 

Hence  we  are  taught,  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
regard  all  the  ancient  ritual  sacrifices  as  types^  shadows  or 
symbols^  of  the  great  and  really  expiatory  sacrifice  that  was 
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yet  to  be  offered.    The  pascbal  lamb,  for  example,  was  a 

gpe  of  Christ,  "  our  passover,  who  was  sacrificed  for  us,"  1 
3r.  6  :  7.  All  the  sacrifices,  which  had  respect  to  sin,  under 
the  ancient  dispensation,  were,  and  could  be,  nothing  more,  in 
their  highest  design,  than  symbols  or  types  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  which  made  an  end  of  sin  and  brought  in 
everlasting  redemption.  • 

The  apostle  urges  this  point  in  the  context,  which  pre- 
cedes the  verses  that  I  am  laboring  to  explain.  "  Without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin."  But  that 
blood  must  be,  not  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  goats,  but  of  him 
"  who  6iot  flh/sufAarof  ayiov  offered  himself  a  spotless  victim  to 
Grod,"  Heb.  9 :  14.  Mark  now  the  difference  between  the 
two  cases.  Th6  symbol  or  type  consists  of  the  blood  of  bul- 
locks and  goats,  i.  e.  of  some  animal  merely  ;  while  the  anti- 
type, the  really  expiatory  sacrifice,  is  a  rational  beingy  one 
who  makes  an  offering  5icl  *v6ufAarog  aJwvfou.  Under  the  an- 
cient law,  human  beings  could  not  be  sacrificed.  This  was 
so  arranged  for  the  best  of  reasons.  A  horror  of  shedding 
human  blood  was  increased  by  such  an  ordinance ;  but,  what 
was  still  more,  the  blood  of  any  common  man,  or  of  any  mere 
man,  would  have  been  altogether  insufficient  to  atone  for  sin. 
It  must  be  a  man  in  some  way  exalted  to  such  a  dignity,  that 
his  death  would  be  an  equivalent  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  those  who  should  receive  pardon.  On  the  person  of  Jesus 
this  dignity  was  conferred.  In  him  were  united  all  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  constitute  a  victim  that  might  take  away 
the  sins  of  a  world. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  apostle  places  the  subject  of 
atoning  sacrifice,  in  the  context  that  precedes  the  passage  be- 
fore us.  But  with  chap.  9:15,  however,  begins  a  theme 
which  is  partly  neu).  Having  already  shown,  that  all  the  sin- 
oflferings  of  the  ancient  dispensation  were  merely  types  and 
shadows  of  the  really  efficient  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  and 
that  they  were  instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  so,  he 
now  proceeds  to  a  new  point  of  comparison  between  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  new.  In  this  comparison  the  new  dis- 
pensation is  presented  as  the  substance  or  essence,  and  tho 
old  as  the  shadow  or  type.  One  very  simple  question  here 
arises :  Must  the  type  conform  to  the  reality,  or  the  reality 
to  the  type  ? 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Christ 
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did  not  offer  up  himself  as  a  victim,  bectuse  (^brings  for  sin 
bad  been  instituted  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  No,  they 
were  instituted  because  he  was  to  become  an  offering  for  sin ; 
they  typified  him ;  he  did  not  appear  and  suffer  because  of 
them.  In  other  words,  the  shadow  exists  because  the  sti6- 
stance  does,  not  the  substance  because  of  the  shadow. 

i^hat  I  now  would  ask  for  is,  that  we  may  carry  forwaid 
this  very  simple  and  obvious  consideiation,  and  apply  it  to 
the  net^  comparison  betwen  the  old  and  new  dispensation, 
which  the  apostle  introduces  in  Heb.9:  15--18. 

Christ  by  his  death  confirmed  and  rendered  valid  the  new 
dio^^i).  This  commenced,  in  its  full  reality,  only  from  the 
time  when  the  death  of  Christ  took  place.  It  was  ratified 
by  no  symbolic  ritual  sacrifice,  but  by  the  death  of  the  Au- 
thor himself  of  the  dispensation.  And  inasmuch  as  this  was 
the  manner  in  which  tne  new  dispensation  was  confirmed  or 
made  valid,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  descriptive 
than  to  name  it  or  speak  of  it  as  a  testamenL 

In  this  respect  the  ancient  dispensation  couldpresent  only 
a  symbol  or  type^  not  an  identical  similitude.  The  mediator 
of  the  old  dispensation,  Moses,  did  not  die  to  confirm  it ;  nor 
was  he,  except  in  a  very  subordinate  sense,  the  author  of  this 
dispensation.  It  was  sanctioned  only  by  the  blood  of  slain 
beasts.  Of  coujrse  Paul  could  not  name  the  ancient  dispen- 
sation a  testament^  with  any  propriety.  It  was  valid  witiMHit 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties  making  the  6io^^xn  or  covenant. 
But  when  the  new  dio^^xv}  was  made,  it  received  a  sanction 
as  much  higher  than  that  of  the  old,  as  the  nature  of  the  new 
SmAifKri  was  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  old.  The  blood 
of  its  Author  and  Mediator  sanctioned  and  confirmed  it. 

The  blood  of  Christ  then  answered  a  double  purpose,  as 
represented  by  the  apostle.  First,  it  "  cleansed  from  all 
iniquity ;"  secondly,  it  ratified  the  new  and  everlasting  ^ia^4»i. 
Different  courses  of  sacrifice  were  required,  under  the  ancient 
dispensation,  in  order  to  symbolize  both  these  purposes  or 
ends.  There  were  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  there  was  a 
ratifying  sacrifice.  The  latter  was  the  symbol  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  so  far  as  this  was  concerned  with  the  ratification 
of  the  new  testament.  A  human  victim  could  not  be  slain 
for  this  purpose.  This  could  not  be  done  even  where  expi- 
atory sacrifices  were  required,  much  less  where  merely  rati- 
fication was  concerned.    Consequently  the  blood  of  bul- 
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locks  and  goe^,  9m  described  in  Heb.  9 :  19,  seq*,  was  em* 
ployed  as  the  symbol  of  Christ's  blood»  so  far  as  this  was 
shed  for  the  puipose  of  ratifying  the  new  ^ia%«2.  The  same 
course  was  taken^  as  to  the  symbols  of  the  great  and  really 
expiatory  sacrifice.  Those  symbols  were  not  human  beings, 
but  goats  and  bullocks. 

We  come  now  to  a  fair  position,  in  which  we  may  exam* 
ine  the  apostle's  logic.  And  what  is  the  ayllofiism  which  he 
makes  out,  in  the  sentence  that  follows,  U^v  1  v.  18.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  whole,  if  we  look  at  the  reference  implied  in 
Mfv«  Plainly  this  is  not  merely  to  the  general  usage  or  gen* 
eral  principle,  as  stated  in  verses  16,  17,  but  to  thtwhaU 
oorag^rflgjA  including  verses  IS^-IT.  In  fact,  there  is  here, 
but  one  main  proposition.  Vs.  1 6, 1 7,  as  the  7a;  in  each  shows, 
are  but  mere  causal  statements,  showing  the  grounds  oa 
which  the  preceding  affirmation  rests.  And  what  then  is  the 
sum  of  this  whole  matter  ?  Simply  this,  viz.,  that  because 
the  death  of  Christ  was  to  confirm  a  new  testament,  the 
ancient  type  of  thk  was  so  arranged  as  to  prefigure  it.  Be- 
cause Christ  was  to  die  and  confirm  the  New  Testan^nt,  by 
his  own  blood,  therefore  blood  was  shed  in  the  way  of  con- 
firming the  old  covenant,  in  order  to  symbolize  the  shedding 
of  blood  for  the  confirmation  of  the  new  one.  But  human 
blood  could  not  be  shed  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  in 
this  case  ;  for  this  could  no  more  be  done,  in  the  case  of  sac- 
rifice for  ratification^  than  it  could  in  the  case  of  sacrifice  for 
escpiaiion. 

Where  now  is  the  lameness  or  the  deficiency  of  the  Ic^ic 
or  ratiocination  ?  We  do  not  call  it  bad  logic,  when  Uie 
apostle  argues,  that  because  the  offering  of  the  Lamb  of 
Uod  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  worU,  therefore  offer- 
ings of  beasts  to  typify  this,  were  appointed  under  the  ancient 
dispensation:  Why  is  it  bad  reasoning,  then,  or  '^reasoning 
that  would  not  be  regarded  in  a  court  of  law,"  when  the  apos- 
tle argues  thus:  ^'Secause  Christ's  blood  was  to  reader 
valid  the  new  dispensation,  (on  which  ground  we  may  with 
propriety  name  it  his  Testament^)  therefore  the  blood  of  go^s 
and  bullocks  was  used  to  ratify  the  old  dispensation,  in  order 
that  it  might  symbolize  that  blood  iwhich  ratified  the  new  one? 
This  is  the  very  drift  and  essence  of  the  apostle's  represent- 
ation and  of  his  logic.  The  different  names  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations are  mere  accidents,  not  changing  in  the  leastlJ» 
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nature  of  the  things  with  which  they  are  concerned.  But  it 
80  happened  that  in  Greek,  in  which  the  apostle  was  writing, 
6uxiipcfi  with  equal  propriety  designated  both  covenant  and 
will.  He  applies  it  to  either  dispensation  in  that  sense  which 
the  nature  of  the  dispensation  respectively  admits,  or  rather 
demands.  And  this  is  all  the  mystery  there  is  about  the 
matter ;  a  mystery  which  does  not  seem  to  demand  a  second 
Daniel  in  order  to  solye  it. 

The  point  of  reasoning  is  not  that  *' because  a  wiU  is  valid 
only  by  the  death  of  a  testator,  therefore  a  covenant  must  be 
confirmed  by  blood."  This  does  not  hit  the  mark  of  Paul's 
logic  at  all.  His  point  is  simply  this  :  '*  Because  the  new 
dispensation,  (properly  named  testament  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  author  which  sanctioned  it),  was  ratified  by 
blood,  therefore  (Wsv,  whence  or  therefore)  the  old  dispen- 
sation, (which  could  only  be  called  covenant),  which  was 
designed  throughout  in  its  ritual  to  be  symbolic^  required 
blood  in  order  to  its  ratification." 

If  this  syllogism  is  lame,  I  have  not  eyes  to  see  it.  It 
seems  to  me  to  walk  quite  as  erect  and  alert  as  the  other,  viz., 
that  because  Christ's  death  was  necessary  to  atone  for  sin, 
therefore  symbols  of  it,  i.  e.  expiatory  sacrifices  of  beasts, 
were  ordained  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 

1  know  well  that  Paul,  or  whoever  may  be  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  often  been  charged  here  with 
poor  logic.  Even  Bleek,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  this 
epistle,  does  not  exempt  the  author  from  the  charge ;  and 
Riickert  exults  in  such  charges  against  Paul,  as  well  as 
Fritsche  and  Meyer.  But  it  needs  sharper  optics  than  I  have, 
to  see  either  imperfect  or  childish  ratiocination  here.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  apostle's  main  point  has  often  been 
mistaken  ;  and  then  he  has  been  charged  with  all  the  conse- 
quences of  oversight,  or  want  of  sight,  in  his  interpreters.  I 
must  solicit  permission,  however,  to  be  indulged  in  entering 
my  gravest  protest,  against  injustice  of  such  a  nature.  The 
fault  is  not  in  Paul,  although  some  of  his  epistles  have  in 
them  things,  which  Peter  himself  seems  to  intimate  were 
hard  to  be  understood.  Paul  goes  deep  indeed  into  sacred 
mysteries  ;  for  how  could  he,  who  had  been  caught  up  into 
the  third  heaven  and  taught  there,  avoid  so  doing  ?  Yet  I  do 
not  think,  that  Peter  would  have  reckoned  the  passive  that  I 
have  now  re-examined,  among  the  passages  which  he  seems 
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to  regard  as  difficult.  I  say  seems  to  regard,  for  it  may  weft 
be  doubted,  whether  Peter  bears  testimony  respecting  wl^t 
Paul  writes,  or  in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  ne  canvasses; 
see  flr'sfi  ^-ouTwv,  Iv  oTg  (not  (sv  atg,)  in  2  Pet.  3:16. 

At  all  events,  it  is  time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  discussion 
were  at  an  end  respecting  Heb.  9  :  16-18.  The  case  is, 
on  the  whole,  so  plain  that  when  the  words  as  well  as  the 
object  in  view,  are  soberly  weighed,  I  cannot  well  see  ho% 
any  philologist  can  bring  himself  to  doubt.  When  I  first 
puolished  my  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew^  I 
received  several  letters  from  highly  respected  friends,  calling 
in  question  my  interpretations,  and  defending,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  that  •  now  advocated  by  Mr.  Barnes.  I  have 
advtrted  to  these  in  my  second  edition.  Mr.  B.  has  now 
called  up  the  subject  anew,  and  I  have  lo  thank  him  for  beiog 
the  occasion  of  my  now  becoming  more  satisfied  than  ever, 
that  the  ground  which  I  then  took  was  firm  and  tenable.  I 
would  hope  that  his  own  mind  may  now  be  satisfied,  and 
also  the  minds  of  others,  who  have  hitherto  been  hesitating 
about  the  exegesis  which  I  had  given.  If  not,  the  way  is 
entirely  open  for  him  or  them,  to  show  either  the  erroneous 
philoloffy  or  the  bad  logic,  that  I  have  employed,  if  indeed  I 
am  fainy  exposed  to  either  allegation.  The  simple  lover  of 
truth  will  never  hesitate  in  desiring  his  own  errors  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  and  readily  will  he  receive  the  truth,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come.  It  could  scarcely  come  to  me,  if  I  am 
in  an  error  in  regard  to  the  subject  discussed,  from  a  more 
acceptable  quarter,  than  from  the  highly  respected  friend  and 
brother,  who  has  given  occasion  lo  this  renewed  investiga- 
tion. 


SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  Vll.,  NO.   II. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  IlELtGicHJs  Sentiments  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

By  Rm.  MerrOl  Richudton,  Tenytville,  G  t. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  would  attempt  to  ascertain  a  wri- 
ter's religious  sentiments  from  his  popular  literary  produc- 
tions. Surely  this  would  be  an  unfair,  as  well  as  a  useless 
coarse  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  most  Reviewers.  But  while 
Ctirlyle  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  he 
so  blends  the  two,  reUgion  and  literature — rather,  we  would 
say,  making  them  one  and  the  same  thing — that  in  reading  his 
Itoary  productions  we  are  compelled  to  dwell  upon  liis  sin- 
gular articles  of  faith.  His  religion  shows  itself  upon  almost 
every  page.  In  his  estimation  of  men  ;  in  his  criticisms  upon 
their  literature  and  philosophy ;  and  in  his  remarks  upon  their 
views  of  political  and  ethical  science,it  is  their  religion  which 
he 'first  shows  us ;  and  with  him  this  is  the  lest  by  which  he 
will  try  men  and  all  their  works  ;  this  is  his  clue  to  all  which 
is  worth  the  knowing  of  man  and  of  his  doings.  It  is  a  max- 
im with  him,  and  he  every  where  proceeds  upon  it,  that  giv- 
en the  religion  of  a  man,  or  of  a  nation,  what  the  individual 
or  nation  is,  will  readily  appear. 

*  A  man's  religion,'  he  says,  *  is,  in  every  sense,  the  chief 
fact  with  regard  to  him.  Not  his  creed,  not  his  profession 
and  assertion  ;  but  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  believe, 
and  lay  to  heart,  and  for  certain  knows  concerning  his  vital 
relations  to  this  mysterious  universe  ;  his  duty  and  his  des- 
tiny there  ;  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for  him,  and 
creatively  determines  all  the  rest.  This  may  be  a  religion, 
or  a  no-religion ;  an  affirmation  or  a  denial ;  a  heathenism 
or  a  christianism  ;  a  system  embracing  one  God  or  many. 
Knowing  what  was  believed,  or  what  was  disbelieved  upon 
this  subject,  and  we  have  the  soul  of  the  history  of  the  man 
or  the  nation.  For  the  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of 
the  actions  they  did;  their  feelings  were  parents  of  their 
thoughts ;  it  was  the  unseen  spiritual  in  them  that  determin- 
ed the  outward  ^nd  actual ;  hence  their  religion  is  the  pri- 
mary fact  to  be  ascertained  about  a  man  or  a  nation.' 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  statements  that  Carlyle 
proceeds,  whenever  the  conduct  and  doings  of  men  come  in 
review.  In  his  Essays,  his  own  sentiments  touching  religi<m 
are  freely  declared.  He  looks  at  all  men  and  at  all  things 
through  a  religious  medium.  When  we  least  expect  it,  we 
meet  with  the  most  sublime  and  startling  thoughts  bearing  on 
this  subject.  And  after  a  close  perusal  of  most  of  his  pieces, 
the  reflections  which  pass  through  the  mind  are  of  a  religious 
cast. 

We  deem  il  proper,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  ascertain  Car- 
lyle's  reliffion,  or  his  "  no  religion^^^  from  his  literary  produc- 
tions. The  truth  is,  we  cannot  read  his  writings  and  not 
know  very  much  of  his  peculiar  faith.  He  lays  down  no 
creed,  and  yet  no  man's  creed  is  more  plainly  written.  The 
items  of  his  faith  are  not  numbered  andm  order  like  the  "  five 

Eoints,"  or  the  "  thirty-nine  articles ;"  yet  a  careful  study  of 
is  works  will  give  us  about  as  clear  a  view  of  what  he  be- 
lieves as  we  have  of  the  creed  of  Calvin,  or  of  the  church  of 
England.  In  fact,  using  the  term  religion  generically,  Car- 
lyle may  be  styled  a  religious  writer ;  he  is  so  undei> 
stood.  And  we  apprehend  that  no  moralist  or  minister  is 
exerting  so  much  influence  to  form  the  religious  opinions  of 
some  portions  of  our  country  as  this  Reviewer.  Says  a  wri- 
ter in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  "  We  speak  from 
some  experience,  when  we  say  that  the  prevalent  inclination 
of  men  to  despise  and  disbelieve  has  been  in  many  cases  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinions.  In 
America,  where  he  is  said  to  be  even  better  known  than  in 
England,  his  imitators  appear  to  be  so  eager  to  obey  his  pre- 
cepts, by  action,  earnestness,  and  reverence,  that  they  se- 
riously propose  to  each  other  to  cultivate  originality  by  for- 
getting all  the  instruction  they  have  derived  from  Europe,  and 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  religion  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  rejection,  or  which  is  equivalent,  the  indis- 
criminate adoption,  of  all  existing  and  imaginable  creeds." — 
[Am.  Eclectic  for  March,  1842,  p.  229.] 

How  much  influence  his  writings  have  had  in  causing  the 
disturbances  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  denomination  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, we  would  not  wish  to  decide.  He  early  received 
the  congratulations  of  many  literary  men  of  that  State.  And 
the  compiler  of  his  Miscellanies,  in  his  preface,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark : — "It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  incur 
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literary  history,  that  his  rich  and  cheerful  genius  found  its 
earliest  audience  in  or  near  New  England,  fiom  young  men 
who  had  complained  with  the  first  Quaker,  that,  m  the  mul- 
titude of  teachers,  none  spake  to  our  condition." 

Carlyle  is  now  read  in  many  of  our  Colleges  and  Semina- 
ries, with  more  interest  than  any  other  writer.  Not  read  at 
first  for  his  Theology ;  but  so  striking  and  peculiar  are  many 
of  his  thoughts  upon  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Deity,  that  he  is  soon  studied  for  his  religion. 
NoTel  and  startling  ideas  respecting  the  general  and  long  es 
tablished  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  Constantly  suggest- 
ed to  the  mind — quaintly  and  yet  most  significantly  express- 
ed ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject  seems  changed ;  it  is 
new,  it  looks  philosophical ;  it  is  dressed  in  an  attractive,  of- 
ten in  a  fantastic  garb  ;  there  come  clustered  around  it  fig- 
ures of  speech  which  would  make  Quinctilian  stare  ;  images 
firom  the  heavens  above,  and  from  the  earth  beneath,  and  from 
the  waters  and  all  else  under  the  earth,  rise  in  grotesque 
forms  before  the  mind ;  the  whole  subject  is  so  pictured  out 
that  we  are  forced  to  look — at  times,  at  the  skill  of  the  artist — 
always  at  the  figures  upon  the  canvass.  There  is  beauty  ; 
often  the  finest  touches  of  poetry ;  there  is  sublimity  of 
thought  and  diction  to  recommend  it.  We  read  and  re-read 
it,  and  continually  see  more  and  feel  deeper.  All  our  former 
settled  notions  in  matters  of  faith  are  liable  to  be  jostled  ;  and 
in  some  instances,  to  our  knowledge,  have  been  set  tottering 
to  the  fall. 

That  Carlyle  loves  the  element  which  Madame  de  Stael 
gave  to  the  Germans — ^the  air — a  glance  at  his  Miscellanies 
will  show.  Yet,  with  few  exceptions,  he  does  not  soar  so 
high  ;  does  not  so  far  transcend,  that  the  less  aerial  may  not 
follow.  He  takes  us  kindly  by  the  hand,  promises  us  safe 
conduct  and  speedy  landing,  when  he  invites  us  to  go  with 
him  into  the  azure  deep  of  his  still  more  transcendent  neigh- 
bors. We  follow — for  who  can  help  it  with  such  cheerful 
company  ? — and  if,  while  more  unaccustomed  to  such  giddy 
heights,  to  look  upon  such  vast  and  confused  prospects,  we 
do  not  see  objects  so  distinctly  as  he  would  have  us,  yet 
we  feel  reluctant  to  descend ;  certainly  till  we  are  satisfied 
there  are  or  are  not  worthy  sights  to  behold. 

Familiarity  with  Gernwtn  literature,  particularly  with  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  expositors,  would  aid  us  much 
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in  a  thorough  examination  of  Carlyle's  spiritual  nature.  Con- 
fessing our  want  of  such  familiarity,  we  proceed,  with  an  eye 
upon  his  writings  generally,  to  state^  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible,  the  view  Carlyle  takes  of  most  of  those  subjects,  in 
treating  of  which  he  has  given  tcs  a  clue  to  his  Religious  Sen- 
timents, 

To  quote  particular  sentences  of  his  and  say  :  in  these  he 
means  this  or  that,  would  be  as  unfair  and  foolish  as  it  would 
be  to  take  the  same  course  to  ascertain  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Poet.  Much  of  his  writing  is  poetical,  though  the  rhyme 
and  capital  letters  are  wanting;  and  more  than  poetical 
license  must  be  granted  him  in  his  prose.  His  assertions  and 
denials ;  his  admirations  and  his  condemnations ;  his  lamen- 
tations and  his  rejoicings  ;  his  love  and  his  hatred,  are  so  often 
reiterated  and  so  strongly  expressed,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
know  his  moral  feelings.  He  appears  a  most  fearless  and 
independent  thinker.  The  *  tight-lacings'  of  all  creeds  and 
parties  he  seems  utterly  to  discard.  He  stands  alone,  a  per- 
fect Cyclops,  hurling  his  thunderbolts  with  fatal  aim  at  what- 
ever he  hates ;  yet  embracing  with  the  kindest,  fullest  heart,^ 
whatever  he  loves.  And  he  loves  much  and  he  hates  much  ; 
but  the  objects  of  his  aflfeclion  and  contempt  are  not  those  of 
any  particular  class  of  mortals.  He  is  most  frequently  found 
worshiping  before  shrines  which  the  civilizei  world  has 
long  since  pronounced  idolatrous ;  and  often  breaking  in 
pieces  as  dumb  idols  the  gods  of  the  worldly,  great  and  learn- 
ed. He  is  more  devout  in  sight  of  the  Caabah  at  Mecca  than 
before  the  great  Cathedral  of  London  ;  for  he  sees  as  clearly 
that  the  black  stone  in  the  former  descended  from  heaven  as 
he  does  that  the  pomps  and  splendor  of  the  latter  can  claim 
this  high  origin ;  ?ind  he  would  feel  that  in  Mecca  he  was 
surrounded  with  more  sincere  worshipers  than  he  would 
find  in  the  metropolis  of  his  own  kingdom.  But  we  hgisten 
to  the  point  directly  before  us. 

And  first,  Carlyle^ s  Lamentations.  His  burdens  are  those 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Prophets  ;  the  unbelief,  the  heartless- 
ness,  the  idolatry  of  the  age.  He  is  a  perfect  Jeremiah, 
wanting  the  girdle  and  perhaps  the  tears !  when  he  looks 
at  the  irreligion  of  the  eighteenth  and  thus  far  of  tke  nine- 
teenth century.  And  his  Jeremiads  are  numerous,  strong 
and  pathetic. 

*  Faith  is  almost  universally  wanting ;  sight  and  sound 
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have  taken  its  place.  The  church,  the  state,  e?eiy  corpora- 
tion, every  society  and  sect  has  wrapt  itself  in  forms,  and 
sits  cold  and  heartless,  in  the  sable  pall  of  death.  Deep 
thought  has  left  the  mind  ;  deep,  ardent  feeling  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  soul.  Machinery  has  every  where  been  sub- 
stituted for  sincere,  strong  individual  activity.  Does  one  wish 
to  suppress  a  vice,  correct  an  error,  burn  out  some  of  the  sins 
of  this  sinning  world  ? — he  has  no  spiritual  fire  within  him 
self,  like  an  Isaiah,  a  Paul,  a  Mahomet,  a  Dante,  with  which 
to  do  it !  Not  he  !  To  engage  in  such  Titan  labors  man 
has  now  no  faith  or  strength.  His  vanity  cries  so  loud  to  be 
gratified  that  he  cannot  engage  in  silent,  single-handed,  pa- 
tient effort.  There  must  be  nourishing  of  trumpets ;  he  must 
call  in  others  to  assist — ^at  least  to  look  on  and  applaud  ;  he 
must  form  his  party,  issue  his  periodical,  send  out  his  agents, 
erect  his  chapel, — ^in  short  he  must  do  all  by  machinery. 
The  age  is  mechanical.  As  in  the  physical  world  the  draught 
horse  is  turned  loose  as  too  slow  and  powerless,  and  the  fire 
horse  harnessed  in  his  place,  so  in  tne  spiritual  world  the 
natural,  patient  effort  of  individual  man  is  supplanted  by  me- 
chanical furtherances.  And  in  all  this  there  is  no  spirituality, 
no  heart! 

*  Christianity,  religion,  whose  only  appropriate  channel  is 
the  soul  of  man,  is  propagated  by  strictly  mechanical  fix- 
tures. Instead  of  the  exercise  of  pure  Reason,  appeals  are 
made  to  the  same  low  passions  and  faculties  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  as  for  constructing  a  rail-road.  Great  meetings 
are  called  ;  vain  and  hollow-hearted  speeches  are  made,  and 
puffed  in  all  the  prints  of  the  realm.  What  they  call  the 
spirit  of  piety  is  generated  almost  by  the  same  natural  pro- 
cess as  the  steam  of  the  engineer.  And  then  comes  what 
is  miJ^called  Benevolence ;  that  is,  one  gives  a  large  sum — 
tells  of  it — others  tell  of  it ;  then  another  gives  because  he 
gave ;  and  another  still,  knowing  that  his  name  will  be  publish- 
ed with  the  sum  annexed,  and  not  liking  to  be  out-charitied, 
gives ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  parts  of  this  machinery  of 
Vanity.  Is  this  the  not  letting  the  right  hand  know  what  the 
left  hand  does  ?  Is  this  the  secret  almsgiving  and  prayer  en-' 
joined  in  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew  ?  Does  not  true 
virtue,  by  the  very  act  of  exposing  itself,  cease  to  be  virtue  ? 
O,  for  a  Paul,  a  Mahomet,  a  Luther,  a  Knox,  even  a  Bunyan, 
or  a  Quaker  Fox,  that  has  the  spiritual  strength  and  firm  faith 
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to  speak  from  ike  heart  his  God-giyen  behest  to  this  ostenta^ 
tious,  superficial,  infidel,  idolatrous  age  I 

'  Men  iu  this  age  see  only  the  surface;  they  have  only  the 
eye  of  the  understanding,  not  the  eye  of  reason :  they  bow 
down  to  forms,  and  sincere  soul-stirring  worship  is  not  to  be 
found.  Philosophy  and  chemical  analysis  is  substituted  for 
the  feeling,  worshiping  heart.  Man  in  our  days  sets  about 
explaining  every  thing.  The  world,  earth,  air  and  water  are 
now  no  longer  emblems  of  Deity,  the  garment  of  the  Eternal ; 
but  mere  monads^  curiously  indeed,  yet  haphazardly  thrown 
together;  deserving  and  exciting  no  admiration.  The  v6py 
ligntnings  of  heaven  are  nothing  but  electricity  which  any 
American  Franklin  can  bottle  in  his  jar !  Everything  must 
be  accounted  for  and  receive  a  scientific  name.  And  whoa 
men  have  done  this,  they  see  no  more  to  be  done :  they  caH 
this  understanding  nature,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
jargon  of  names  !  Thus  man  satisfies  himself  with  meaning- 
less terms,  and  views  it  a  weakness  to  wonder  and  adore  ! 
"  Why,"  thinks  he,  "  if  I  had  the  elements  (an  important  a^C- 
quisition  we  should  think)  I  could  do  as  well  if  not  better  my- 
self." Asks  your  philosopher,  with  his  shallowness  and  self- 
sufficiency,  "  What  is  that  flower  but  carbon  and  a  little 
nitrogen  or  hydrogen  ?  It  must,  of  course,  be  what  it  is,  if 
you  give  it  a  little  earth,  air  and  water !  That  thunder-cloud 
which  used  to  excite  so  much  wonder  and  terror  in  weak 
minds  is  nothing  but  vapor.  And  the  sweeping  tornado, 
every  one  now  knows,  is  only  air  set  in  motion."  The  beam- 
ing eye  of  the  beautiful  maiden  mus?t  be  analyzed  ;  this  |»ait 
called  the  lens;  that  the  aqueous  humor;  the  other  ^he 
retina;  what  folly  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  with  its  look  ! 
Any  boy  can  construct  the  same  thing  essentially  with  a  gjass 
and  a  piece  of  wood.  The  telescope  is  almost  as  perfect  an 
instrument. 

*  Thus  God  is  explained  away  and  excluded  from  the  mind, 
and^  the  heart  is  left  without  an  object  of  worship.  Standing 
in  the  midst  of  wonder  and  miracles,  man  with  senseless  in- 
difference now  looks  upon  God's  Universe  as  exhibiting  only 
a  little  chemistry  and  philosophy.  A  noble,  religious  trai^  of 
earlier  times — reverence  for  great  men,  has  well  nigh  vanish- 
ed in  our  days.  Great  men  themselves  are  scarce ;  and  this 
is  deplorable  enough.  Rulers  are  not,  as  they  formerly  were, 
the  able  men,  or  the  good  men ;  where  Democratic  tenden- 
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cies  are  strong  they  are  mere  popinjays,  that  have  riien  by 
their  lighter  specific  grarity !  So  many  assume  the  airs  of 
great  men  that  are  not  men  at  all,  but  the  merest  shams  and 
semblances  of  men,  people  begin  to  distrust  the  reality  of  any 
i  greatness  existing.  The  King  who  was  once  a  great  man, 
^othed  with  authority,  wondered  at  and  feared,  is  now  view- 
ed as  quite  a  small  man ;  not  a  whit  superior  to  scores  of  his 
subjects.  His  sceptre  a  piece  of  mere  gilt  wood ;  his  crown 
a  bit  of  pasteboard  decked  with  cold.  Men  see  in  him  no 
delegated  power  or  Quality  of  the  Deity  ;  but  only  a  man  like 
themselves,  tinselled  and  bespangled,  yet  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at  and  revered.  Formerly  it  was  not  so.  The 
King  was  the  great  man ;  quite  god-like — a  being  before 
\viiom  men  reverently  bowed.  But  alas !  the  age  has  become 
insincere,  superficial.  Men  see  nothing  beyond  the  outward 
vesture  of  thincs.  The  "  Open  Secret"  as  it  has  been  well 
written,  is  hid  from  their  eyes. 

"*  The  same  irreverence  possesses  the  heart  in  view  of  the 
wtjrks  of  nature.  God  is  not  seen  in  them.  We  attribute 
to  senseless  names  what  the  sincere  convictions  of  the  heart 
formerly  ascribed  to  God.  To  the  earnest  Arab  soul,  the 
t<irinkling  star,  which  looked  down  upon  his  desert  path,  was 
the  eye  of  God.  He  felt  that  God  saw  him  ;  and  in  the 
star  he  worshiped  the  Eternal.  Now,  a  star  is  all  that  is 
seen !  For  the  French  in  the  last  century  no  God  existed ; 
not  so  much  as  the  symbol  of  a  God.  King,  priest,  the 
throne,  the  altar,  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  around,  con- 
tained nothing  of  wonder  or  admiration.  An  infidel,  self- 
conscious  Voltaire,  and  a  pretty  black  eyed  female  of  un- 
mentionable character,  were  the  highest  objects  of  the  na- 
tion's worship  !  The  same  Godless  soul  was  prevalent, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  throughout  Europe.  While  some 
were  asserting  that  there  was  no  God,  others,  doubtless,  with 
the'  best  intentions,  yet  with  the  superficial  logic  of  the 
understanding,  were  attempting  to  prove  there  was  ; — just  as 
if  it  were  a  questionable  point  whether  there  really  was  or 
was  not  a  God  !  Mistaken  souls  !  is  the  God  you  worship  a 
probable  God  only  t  Have  you  no  etherial  reason  to  see  a 
God  every  where  within  and  around  you  ?  Will  you  thus 
apply  your  cj^bating  faculty— *use  only  your  parliamentary 
logic  with  which  you  discuss  bills  for  taxing  and  feeding  or 
starving  men,  to  find  for  yourselves  and  them  a  God ;  and 
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thus  witleialy  grant  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  perhaps  about 
his  very  existence  ?  Bethink  yourselves — how  will  you  pray 
with  such  a  perhaps  in  your  head  and  heart  ?  If  you  nave 
no  inner  eye  to  see  a  God,  hold  your  tongue !  Cease  loci- 
oally  to  babble  about  it,  and  thereby  perplex  simple  minds. 
The  ignorant  savage,  without  your  logical  forms  of  promise 
and  inference,  knowSy  as  he  knows  his  own  existence,  that 
there  verily  is  a  God.  Take  lessons  from  him,  then,  or 
cease  thy  debating  !  Yes,  go  to  the  men  you  call  heathen, 
and  learn  sense  from  the  Norwegian,  the  Mohammedan,  the 
Burmese,  who  know  what  is  stifl  a  matter  of  doubt  in  your 
own  mind !  The  torpedo  quality  of  your  philosophy  and 
logic  has  benumbed  your  soul,  put  out  the  clear  light  of  rea- 
son, and  destroyed  all  spiritual  life  within  you.  It  has  done 
to  your  soul  what  a  certain  chemical  process  sometimes  does 
to  the  dead  man — ^it  has  changed  it  to  stone.  The  childlike 
awe  and  wonder  which  possessed  the  bosoms  of  the  primitive 
races — and  which  was  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  is  wanting.  The  fertilizing  river,  which  awakened 
admiration  and  praise  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ben- 
galese,  as  a  benevolent  Deity,  is  now  viewed  by  this  infidel 
age  only  as  a  highway  for  merchandise  ;  the  beautiful,  wide- 
spreading  plain  is  measured  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  an 
iron  road  ;  the  majestic  mountain,  so  far  from  elevating  the 
mind  and  inspiring  the  heart,  is  looked  upon  only  with  a 
covetous  eye  for  the  mineral  treasure  of  its  bosom.  The 
whole  earth  is  now  simply  a  huge  cornfield,  and  valued  at  the 
net  product  of  its  grains ! 

'  The  same  heartless  superficiality  pervades  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  our  moral 
science.  Our  poetry  for  the  most  part  is  mechanical :  cer- 
tainly a  product  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  Rules 
are  laid  down  for  making  poetry  with  the  same  precision  as 
for  working  out  a  problem  in  mathematics.  We  even  have 
rhyme-books  published,  so  that  the  manufacturer  of  poetry 
shall  have  no  more  to  do  in  his  business  than  the  joiner  has 
in  his — the  chief  thing  being  happily  to  dovetail !  No  God- 
inspired  Miltons,  Shakespeares,  Dantes,  Homers,  speak  to 
us  in  musical  tones ;  giving  utterance  to  burning  souls.  True 
a  Goethe  has  just  spoken  thus  to  us ;  but  he  is  read  by  few 
except  the  truly  pious  of  his  own  nation.  There  is  indeed 
the  oawning  of  a  fairer  day,  for  the  snarling,  iminous  Byrcm 
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is  giving  place  to  the  cheerful  sacred  music  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth.  But  this  day  yet  stands  tip-toe  upon  the  tops 
of  highest  mountains ; — let  us  praise  God  that  all  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ! 

'  And  what  shall  one  say  of  an  age  that  receives  as  au- 
thentic, for  its  system  of  Moral  Sciences^  the  gospel  accord* 
ihg  to  Jeremy  fientham  ?  O  the  times  !  depraved,  corrupt 
to  the  core!  Tremble,  oh  earth!  Hear  and  avenge,  ok 
heavens !  Sinful  man,  in  the  gospel  according  to  Bentham, 
has  no  duties  to  do  in  this  God's  Universe,  where  be  is  placed 
to  work  out  an  immortality  of  holiness^  but  such  as  the  ^'great- 
est happiness  principle"  shall  dictate !  Sweet,  sweeter  than 
the  honey-comb,  to  him  who  rolls  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  un- 
der his  tongue,  will  be  such  a  system  of  morals  !  Give  us  a 
cast  irm  Bishop  from  Birmingluun ;  put  a  metal  tongue  into 
his  sounding  head,  and  let  it  peal  through  the  universe,  that 
pleasure  and  duty  are  synonymous  terms  !  Sinner,  speedily 
take  your  arithmetic  and  make  your  estimate  (only  be  cau- 
tious in  your  calculations) — ^Will  you  be  happier  to  be  indo- 
lent than  to  be  active  ?  to  remain  in  ignorance  than  to  seek 
for  knowledge  ?  to  indulge,  rather  than  to  curb,  your  pas- 
sions ?  Then  is  duty  plam !  Do  you  love  to  eat  and  drink 
to  the  full?  Look  well  to  your  digestive  apparatus,  and  if 
this  will  endure,  take  thine  ease — eat,  drink !  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  test,  by  this  standard,  the  virtuous  or 
the  vicious  quality  of  an  action :  do  it  as  you  would  test  the 
utility  of  a  threshing  machine  ;= — are  you  benefitted  by  it  ? 
For  are  not  virtue  and  utility,  that  is  the  greatest  personal 
happiness,  the  same  ?  And  has,  let  me  ask,  the  infinite  nature 
of  duty  dwindled  to  this  ?  is  it  so  that  man  hears  no  voice 
speaking  within  him  except  the  net  result  of  pains  and  pleas- 
ures? Did  the  God-man  Jesus  reason  thus?  Was  Paul 
balancing  pains  and  pleasures  when  he  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
image  x)f  the  Eternal  to  become  so  deaf  to  His  voice  ?  Can 
man,  by  nature  so  noble,  and  endowed  at  least  with  some 
glimpse  of  the  Infinite  reason,  beUeve  himself  a  mere  iron 
balance  upon  which  to  weigh  hay  and  thistles  V 

*  Thus  our  literature  and  our  ethics  partake  largely  of  the 
superficial,  calculating  spirit  of  the  age.  Few  think  deeply ; 
fewer  feel  deeply.  We  boast  of  the  "march  of  intellect ;" 
of  the  "progress  of  the  species."    Apparently  in  many 
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respects  it  is  so.  But  man's  spiritual  nature  suffers.  Hiere 
is  no  faith  but  in  things  which  can  be  seen,  and  handled,  and 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  sickly  growth.  There  is  activity,  but  it  is 
a  self-conscious,  a  frenzied  activity,  and  not  a  healthy  activi- 
ty. There  is  a  mania  to  be  popular  in  literature  and  religion, 
as  well  as  in  politics.  Take  a  single  fact : — ^your  pretty 
story-telling  Walter  Scott,  who  threw  off  his  volumes  like 
leaves  in  Autumn,  is  greedily  read,  and  is  called  great ;  for  a 
long  time  the  greatest.  It  required  no  thought  to  read  him  ; 
the  intellect  was  not  taxed  in  the  least.  Scott  did  not  speak 
to  the  inner  soul  of  roan  ;  he  did  not  interrogate  the  depths 
of  being,  and  bring  forth  responses  from  the  Eternal  oracle. 
Not  he  !  He  knew  the  age,  and  he  wanted  a  wand ; — he 
wrote,  for  he  knew  he  should  receive  wages  and  applause.* 

So  much  upon  the  lamentations  of  Carlyle.  It  vrould  be 
diflScult  to  say  less  and  yet  give  a  clue  to  his  way  of  thought 
upon  some  of  those  subjects,  in  writing  upon  which,  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  man  comes  in  sight. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  same  manner,  see  how  Carlyle  views 
Men — men  who^  have  been  distinguished.  His  classification 
of  men  is  peculiar  ;  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 
Their  religion,  or  their  "  no-religion,"  is  his  chief  mark  of 
distinction.  But  by  religion  he  means  vastly  more  than  is 
usually  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  term  ;  but  he  plainly 
tells  us  what  he  means.  With  him,  thai  is  a  truly  religious 
man,  who  has  a  soul  to  see  and  to  feel  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  the  poetical,  in  every  thing.  Isaiah,  Paul,  Ma- 
homet, Luther,  Knox,  Bunyan,  Fox,  Goethe,  Burns,  are  per- 
fect models  of  spirituality ;  of  true  heavenly  piety.  What  are 
commonly  called  sins — for  example,  the  sins  of  such  a  man 
as  Burns,  go  for  little  with  Carlyle ;  over  them  he  drops  a 
tear  and  utters  notes  of  pity ;  but  he  excuses.  For  such  men 
had  heavenly  spirits  ;  they  were  sincere ;  they  saw  the  deep 
things  of  God  in  every  emblem  of  God  ;  ana  they  had  fire 
within  them  to  burn  out  some  of  the  sins  of  the  world. 

*  Bums  soul  was  musical — in  perfect  harmony  with  na- 
ture,— a  true  iEolian  harp,  which,  as  touched  with  the  breezes 
of  heaven,  gave  forth  the  sweetest  sounds.  He  was  poor ; 
he  had  to  guage  beer-barrels  for  his  daily  bread ;  he  loved 
liquor  and  good  cheer  ;  he  felt  degraded  by  his  employment ; 
he  was  tempted,  he  fell !  We  will  weep  over  him,  for  we 
love  him ;  and  denounce  the  irreligious  age  that  so  received 
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one  of  the  choiqeet  gifts  of  heaven.  His  son  sh(Hie  as  through 
a  tropical  tornado,  and  the  pale  shadow  of  death  eclipsed  it 
at  noon.  Tears  lay  in  him  and  consuming  fire,  as  lightning 
lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer  cloud.' 

'Mahomet,  though  he  had  faults,  (as  who  has  not?)  and 
though  in  some  respects  he  had  wrong  notions,  and  did 
wrong  acts,  was  a  true  heaven-sent  prophet.  He  possessed 
the  mild  Arab  heart ;  ardent^  clear-seeing.  He  saw  the 
world  given  to  the  worship  of  mere  forms  and  dead  images. 
He  saw  the  Catholic  Church  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  He 
saw  also  that  there  was  reality  in  man  and  in  nature ;  and  he 
mourned  over  the  sensual,  hollow  worship  around  him.  He 
had  deep  thoughts  and  feelings ;  his  imagination  was  en- 
kindled ;  he  burned  with  holy  desire  to  impart  his  feelings  to 
others.  He  told  his  wife — she  assented ;  he  felt  encouraged 
— became  intensely  absorbed ;  felt  impressed  by  a  hiffber 
Power  to  do  something  to  enlighten  and  bless  his  benighted 
race.  When  he  felt  clear  upon  any  thing  that  had  agitated 
his  mind,  he  considered  it  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.  And 
thus  for  twelve  hundred  years  he  has  been  the  spiritual  guide 
of  millions.  And  knowing  that  men  then  and  there  were  the 
same  as  ourselves,  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  have  be- 
lieved, lived  by  and  died  by,  what  was  wholly  so  essentially 
a  lie.  Grant  that  his  religion  was  faulty ;  but  it  supplanted 
one  more  faulty.  Did  he  take  the  9Word  ?  Let  the  sect 
that  has  been  without  fault  in  this  respect,  cast  the  first  stone 
at  the  Arab  Prophet !' 

*  Luther  saw  errors  and  shams  similar  to  those  which  Ma- 
homet saw.  He  was  a  sincere,  strong-souled  man,  ready  to 
do  battle  for  truth  against  kings  and  popes,  and  all  earthly 
powers.  He  lired  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  world  to  be 
deemed  a  prophet,  much  less  a  god.  The  day  is  past  when 
the  Great  Man  will  be  esteemed,  either  by  his  own  or  suc- 
ceeding generations,  a  Deity,  or  even  as  one  directly  sent  of 
God.  As  a  Priest,  he  was  found  faithful  in  declaring  God's 
will  to  the  people.  No  dumb  dog  this !  Like  all  great  he- 
roic souls,  he  would  have  been  content,  peacably  and  in 
silence,  to  feed  his  flock  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word. 
He  did  not  covet — he  dreaded  public  warfare  with  the  world 
around  him.  But  tell  my  people  a  lie  ?  Never !  by  God's 
help,  never  !* 
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Of  Chrwt,  Carlyle  directly  says  lilde  or  Holhing.  In  one 
or  two  instances  h6  appears  to  start  awe-stricken  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name  ;  as  thongh  nothing  but  sacred  silence 
became  ns  when  the  mind  rested  upon  him.  In  several 
places  he  calls  him  the  "  Divine  Man,"  the  "  God-fttan  ;" 
and  phrases  of  this  import  axe  often  applied.  But  unless 
one  is  determined  to  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  this  vm- 
ter,  it  must  be  evident,  from  all  bis  indirect  allusions  to  Christ, 
that  he  views  him  as  a  Prophet  in  the  same  sense  he  con- 
siders Mahomet  a  Prophet.  He  would  deem  Christ  decided- 
ly, almost  immeasurably,  greater  than  any  other  character. 
*fle  was  not  only  nearer  right  than  other  prophets^"  and 

Seat  men,  but  he  was  wholly  right.  He  saw  clearly  into 
e  eternal  truth  of  all  thincs  which  pertain  to  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  and  destiny.  He  spoke  to  the  inner  souls  of  men. 
His  words  were  from  the  heart,  and  they  reached  the  heart. 
His  gospel  was  triumphant,  for  it  was  true  ;  men  could  see 
its  truth,  and  truth  seen  will  do  its  work  of  enlightening  and 
reforming.  All  systems  owe  their  success,  as  far  as  they 
have  any,  to  their  truth  and  not  to  their  error.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  cospel  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  any 
other  published  religion.'  We  doubt  not  Carlyle  would  say 
all  this  and  much  more  in  favor  of  Christ.  Tiie  fact  that  he 
applies  to  him  the  epithets  of  divinity,  in  itself,  proves  no- 
thing either  way.  Epithets  of  this  kind  are  showered  boun- 
tifully upon  numerous  individuals  in  his  vnritings.  We  must 
look  at  the  leading  features  of  his  belief;  and  unless  we  can 
find  him  inconsistent  with  himself,  (and  we  are  confident  we 
cannot)  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  weave  our  belief 
respecting  Christ  into  Carlyle's  system  of  faith.  He  would 
heartily  laugh  at  such  an  attempt. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  **  Whjr,  since  Carlyle 
is  so  independent  a  writer,  and  since  the  subject  of  religion, 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  always  in  view,  why  has  he  not 
lold  us  in  so  many  words  what  he  thinks  of  Christ,  if  his 
opinion  here  is  peculiar?"  A  fair  question,  and  we  shall 
attempt  an  answer.  Carlyle  does  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
mind  upon  this  subject.  He  knows  that  men  will  have  some 
system  of  religion  ;  he  knows  and  he  feels  that  the  Christian 
system,  with  Christ  for  its  centre,  is  the  best — the  only  one 
for  civilized  society.  And  he  knows  another  thine  ;  that  the 
great  mass  of  men  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  mchnation 
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to  examine  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  he  would  use  ;  and 
hence  he  would  consider  that  only  evil  could  resuh  from  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  the  commonly  received  opinions  of 
Christ  and  his  gospel.  He  would  have  Christ  revered  a 
thousand  fold  more  tnan  he  now  is.  It  is  one  of  his  burdens 
that  men  do  not  see  more  that  is  good  and  god-like  in  all 
great  men.  And  there  is  so  little  thought  in  respect  to  the 
great  mystery  of  being,  that  there  must  be  both  tne  exoteric 
and  esoteric  doctrines ;  and  did  men  desire  it,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  initiate  the  greatest  portion.  Let  the  sensuous, 
statute  system  stand  open  for  the  reception  of  all ;  and  as 
fast  as  they  can  bear  it,  let  them  take  the  maximum  gradum 
— ^into  the  full  eflfulgence  of  the  sun  of  Transcendentalism ! 

We  believe  that  Carlyle  would  deplore  the  licentious  opin- 
ions which  his  writings  are  generating.  And  if  he  kept  the 
keys  of  his  Spiritual  Temple,  he  would  not  admit  into  its 
Holy  of  Holies  one  half  that  are  rushing  in ;  and  we  are  sure 
he  would  turn  out,  as  too  unholy  and  sensual,  some  who  are 
profaning  it  by  their  presence.  He  does  not  wish  to  pull 
down,  but  to  build  up  ;  this  is  apparent  both  in  his  political 
and  religious  opinions.  But  some  of  his  admirers,  being  uur 
equal  to  the  task  of  building  up  with  such  ethereal  materials, 
and  anxious  to  show  their  earnestness  to  xoork,  will  do  no- 
thing but  pull  down.  Animals  know  when  the  proper  sea- 
son Tor  moulting  comes ;  Carlyle  would  have  men  as  wise  ; 
and  not  set  about  violently  rendmg  asunder  their  old  "  gar- 
ments" till  new  ones  were  formed  beneath.  Neither  the  snake 
nor  the  eagle  is  guilty  of  such  folly  !  He  would  say  to  his 
adherents,  *  If  you  are  initiated — truly  converted^  you  will 
be  content  to  enjoy  your  heavenly  visions  in  silence  :  do  not 
disturb  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  receiving  what  is  reveal- 
ed to  you ;  you  will  do  them  no  good,  but  injury.'  In  his 
opinion  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the 
human  heart,  Carlyle  would  be  classed  (if  he  must  be 
classed  at  all),  among  the  Unitarians.  I  think  he  transcends 
them — ^but  they  claim  him,  and  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
disputing  the  claim. 

One  other  character  that  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Carlyle 
must  not  be  omitted ;  be  not  astounded,  reader,  at  the  incon- 
gruity ;  the  man  is  James  Boswell,  Johnson's  biographer ! 
*  Call  Boswell  as  vain  as  you  please  ;  but  take  care  how  you 
sport  with  him  ;  for  he  had  a  noble  vein  of  spirituality  in  his 
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nature.  Why  did  he  so  fawningly  follow  Johnson  at  a  time 
when  Johnson  was  a  poor,  obscure,  ill-fed,  ill-favored  man  ? 
The  answer  is  plain  if  you  have  an  eye  to  see  it, — ^he  saw, 
at  a  time  when  no  other  man  did  see,  Johnson's  greatness. 
Boswell  had  reverence  in  him  as  well  as  vanity ;  and  John- 
son was  in  reality  the  divinest  man  of  his  age,  and  Boswell 
bowed  at  his  shrine !  He  only  worshiped  earUer  what  all 
England  worshiped  at  a  later  day.  As  a  spiritual  man, 
Boswell  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  age.'  It  would  help  us  in 
coming  to  a  correct  view  of  Carlyle's  *  spiritujdity,'  to  dwell 
upon  particular  individuals  concerning  whom  he  has  uttered 
his  anathemas  ;  but  space  will  admit  of  only  a  word/  Byron 
finds  no  favor  in  his  sight ;  for  while  Byron  had  talents,  '  he 
was  only  a  sickly  sentimentalist ;  his  heart  was  of  gall ;  he 
did  not  embrace  Nature  with  a  warm  bosom ;  he  loved  no- 
thing that  was  truly  lovely ;  he  hated  nothing  which  deserved 
hating.  All  the  strings  of  his  heart  were  ajar — dissonance 
and  not  melody  was  the  result.  He  was  sincere  in  nothing. 
His  music  stirred,  but  did  not  soften  and  cheer  the  soul. 
Beauteous,  bountiful,  loving  Nature  had  no  smiles  and  no 
blessings  for  this  fallen  spirit.  He  never  ascended  into  the 
Mystery  of  Being  farther  than  to  doubt  and  despair.  Rever- 
ence, sincere,  earnest  worship,  found  noplace  in  poor  Byron's 
heart.' 

Napoleon  is  admitted  with  reluctance  into  his  calendar  of 
great  men.  *  We  will  call  him  a  hero  of  a  low  order ;  for 
while  he  had  insight  into  the  realities  of  things,  and  saw 
clearly  the  difference  between  a  ^ome-thing  and  a  no-thing ; 
while  too  there  was  red  earnest  in  the  man,  yet  he  lacked 
sincerity — the  cardinal  quality  for  a  truly  heroic  man.  He 
became  ambitious — too  self-conscious,  and  on  the  whole  had 
better  be  consigned  to  the  list  of  fighting  captains.' 

The  class  called  "  gentlemen,"  comes  into  his  writings  for 
sportive  illustrations,  or  to  receive  the  lashes  of  irony,  and  is 
then  dismissed.  These,  and  that  species  of  the  human  race 
named  "  dandies,"  he  considers  quite  a  useless  and  profitless 
part  of  God's  creation.  The  hard-handed,  thinly-clad,  and 
scantily  fed  day  laborer  is  infinitely  superior  and'  more  wor- 
thy of  our  regard.  His  sympathies  are  with  the  poor  and 
the  suflering.  To  see  how  he  handles  political  demagogues 
and  all  who  strive  to  be  noticed  by  the  world,  would  be 
amusing  and  instructive,  but  out  of  place  here. 
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Carlyle  takes  eiilai|^  viewi  of  men  of  all  countries,  and 
of  all  ages ;  this  is  a  prominmit  feature  of  his  writings.  He 
is  constantly  sugoesting  new  trains  of  thought  about  men. 
The  thousand  different  aspects  which  society  has  assumed  ; 
the  habits,  the  dresb,  the  customsi  the  forms  of  religion  and 
ci?il  polity,  seen  in  different  ages  and  nations,  are  no  obstacle 
to  his  yision.  In  his  eye  all  these  are  but  the  outward  ves- 
ture, and  he  attempts  to  strip  them  all  off*  Beneath  all  these 
he  sees  the  same  throbbing  heart,  the  same  strong  desires; 
the  same  hopes  and  fears  that  he  sees  in  himself*  The  writ- 
ten creed  of  man's  religion,  the  laws  of  his  statute  book  are 
no  part  of  man— often  no  true  index  of  what  man  is.  Neither 
in  estimating  man  as  a  spiritual  being  would  he  have  us  much 
regard  the  ad?ancement  of  science  and  literature  in  his  a^ 
ana  country ;  not  too  rigidly  inquire  whether  he  worships  m 
a  Mosque,  Pagoda,  Cathedral  or  Meeting-house,  or  in  no 
house  at  all.  The  one  great,  almost  sole  inquiry  should  be  : 
What  does  man  sincerely  believe  concerning  this  universe, 
and  his  duty  and  destiny  in  it?  Know  this,  and  we  know 
what  is  most  worth  the  knowing,  about  the  man  or  nation. 
Now,  Carlyle  would  consider  that  nation  truly  religious, 
(faulty  as  its  religion  might  be)  which  had  a  sincere,  soul- 
stirring  worship,  and  worship  with  him  is  the  deep  emotion 
of  admiration  and  wonder.  It  is  the  same  in  kind,  whether 
felt  in  view  of  a  man,  or  a  mountain,  a  flower,  or  a  star;  a 
king,  priest,  pope,  or  God.  '  Did  Boswell  stand  in  awe  before 
the  giant  intellect  of  Johnson  ?  Did  he  admire,  did  he  won- 
der? then  did  he  worship !  Did  the  ancient  Icelander  have  the 
same  emotions  looking  at  an  ice-berg  ?  No  wonder  then  it 
was  to  him  a  God !  Does  the  beautiful  lily  of  the  standing 
pool  excite  the  like  feelings  in  the  soul  of  the  Poet  ?  this  is 
the  purest  devotion  !  Was  Zoroaster  awe-stricken  as  he 
looked  up  to  the  burning  orb  of  day  ?  How  should  he  feel 
otherwise  than  that  a  God  was  looking  down  upon  him  ?  Was 
not  the  ancient  Persian  right  in  feeling  that  every  star  was 
an  eye  of  Deity  ?  and,  if  he  felt  this,  should  he  not  have  done 
homage  ?  If  the  Norwegians  viewed  Odin  so  much  greater 
than  themselves,  are  we  not  to  commend  them  for  making 
him  a  god  ?  that  is,  for  looking  upon  him  with  infinite  won- 
der. Even  the  heartless  superficiality  of  our  own  time  has 
left  a  remnant  of  devotion  for  those  we  highly  value,  O  that 
men  would  think  deeper !  descend  beneath  the  surface  of 
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,  things  and  not  be  decehred  and  be-fooled  by  mere  semblance 
and  formulas,  and  creeds  which  are  only  the  outer  garment  of 
realities.  Simpleton !  can  you  not  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bit  of  cloth  and  a  ffod-inspired  soul  ?  Will  you  call 
that  rich,  sensual,  tinselled  bishop  who  divides  his  time  be- 
tween hunting  excursions  into  Scotland,  and  feasting  and 
riding  about  in  his  gig  at  home  ;  who  fleeces  but  never  feeds 
his  nock,  will  you  call  him  a  religious  man,  destined  for 
heaven,  because  you  occasionally  see  him  pompously  going 
to  a  Christian  church,  and  consign  to  eternal  night  and  Orcus 
the  Mussulman  who,  with  a  burning,  wrapt  sod,  five  times 
a  day,  most  devoutly  kneels  to  Allah  ?  Will  you  forever  be 
calling  that  heathenism  and  a  lie,  deserving  damnation,  which 
leads  its  devotee  to  consecrate  all  upon  its  altar,  and  with  a 
wonder  which  transcends  all  your  logic,  bows  before  some 
idol  of  Nature  ;  while  those  who,  with  sleepy  heads  and  life- 
less ^spirits,  meet  in  a  framed  house,  and  go  over  a  different 
set  of  forms,  are  the  only  elect  of  God?  Clear  thy  mind  of 
cant !  Does  not  God  look  at  the  heart?  But  you  say,  "other 
nations  worship  false  gods  ;"  very  true,  they  have  many  erro- 
neous ideas  of  God  ;  but  be  assured  the  image  you  see  is  not 
the  thing  they  worship.  They  use  this  only  as  an  aid  to  the 
mind  ;  and  cannot  we  believe  that  their  idea  of  God,  in  many 
cases,  is  as  near  the  reality  as  the  ideas  men  called  Christ- 
ians, form  of  him  !  Bethink  yourself !  what  is  a  man's  god  ? 
is  it  not  the  thing  he  thinks  most  of  ?  loves  most  ?  the  Hiing 
he  wonders  at  and  admires  most  ?  If  you  will  look  at  the 
subject  you  will  find  as  great  a  diversity  of  gods  in  London 
as  in  Calcutta  or  Pekin  !  The  Burmese  worship  Gaudama; 
now  drop  the  name  which  is  a  nothing  and  look  at  the  real 
thing  which  they  worship.  You  will  find  this  to  be  a  great, 
good  being,  who  formerly  ruled  their  ancestors,  and  gave 
them  great  blessings,  for  which  they  are  "  thankful."  You 
say  the  "  Hindoo  worships  the  Ganges."  Not  exactly  so. 
It  is  not  so  much  water,  so  much  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but 
a  living  spirit  that  enriches  their  rice-fields,  that  he  worships  ! 
and  is  it  not  the  true  religious  soul  which  sees  God  in  his 
works  ?  The  origin  of  all  you  call  heathen  idolatry  w^s  na- 
ture-worship— a  recognition  of  God  in  every  thing;  a  god 
who  gave  them  fruitful  land,  refreshing  showers,  a  cheering 
sun,  and  a  spangled  heaven.  They  embraced  Nature  as  a 
kind  and  loving  and  fruitful  mother ;  they  loved  her  sincere- 
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ly,  arf^fly;  thev  admired,  they  wondere*d,  they  worsbip-, 
ed!  They  had.  not,  as  we  moderns .  hkre  foolishly  at- 
tempted to  do»  explained  everything ;  given  to  this  and  that 
some  long  scientific  name,  and  then  called  it  understand- 
ing nature ;  and  i^o  ceased  to  wonder.  Science  is  good,  brat 
the  soul  cannot  live  upon  such  bread  alone  !  In  child-like  « 
simplicity  and  faith  primitive  people  looked  upon  all  things ; 
they  saw  God  in  all  things,  and  tney  bowed  aown  and  ador- 
ed !  And  what  grown  child  in  England-—take  him  from  the 
'House  of  Lords— would  not  instantly  down  upon  his  knees, 
if  with  all  his  science  and  logic,  he  was  to  look,  for  the^rst 
time  in  his  life,  upon  the  stun  rising  in  all  his  majesty  and 
glory  in  a  clear  eastern  sky.' 

*  Do  you  say,  **  these  nations  have  now  debased  them- 
selves by  bowing  before  mere  dead  Matter."  Not  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  I  answer,  than  Christian  natiohs. 
Claristianity  is  far  superior  to  any  other  religion  ;  it  is  exact* 
ly  right ;  but  a  dead  lormtdary  named  Christianity  is  just  as 
cfeaa  a  tiiingas  a  dead  formulary  named  heathenism !  And 
a  spirit  moved  with  devout  admiration  at  God's  works  in  India 
is  ju^t  as  acceptable  to  him  as  though  found  in  England. 
The  fact  is  we  are  not  to  proceed  in  this  way  to  know  man's 
Spirituality.  Do  men— does  a  nation,  modem  or  ancient, 
here  or  elsewhere,  really  feel  that  they  arc  in  God'suniverse? 
Do  they  lay  it  to  heart  that  God  is  in  them  and  around  them 
— ^here  and  every  where— looking  upon  them  from  the  heav- 
ens over  their  heads,  from  the  earth  beneath  their  feet  ?  Is 
the  deep  fountain  of  their  souls  stirred  with  wonder,  admira- 
tion and  love  ?  Find  we  such  men,  and  whether  in  Scandi- 
navia or  in  Great  Britain ;  whether  in  the  first  or  the  nine- 
teeth  century,  I  embrace  them  as  true  spiritual  brothers. 
Leave  the  difierence  in  original  talent  ancl  advancement  in 
science  and  civiHzation  out  of  the  question ;  whenever  or 
wherever  you  find  a  soul  sincere,  earnest,  in  love  with  nattlte; 
feeling  the  bealuty,  ^  poetry,  the  truthfulness  of  nature  ; 
standing  awe-stricken  as  in  the  presence  of  Onmiscience, 
you  find  a  high,  noble  existence  !  I  demand  that  he  shall  be 
a  true  man,  and  not  a  sham  of  a  man ; — one  that  sees  and 
feels  %he  reality  of  things  and  not  the  superficial  covering  of 
things ;  and  whether  he  be  a  Bunyan  tinkering  his  ketSes, 
a  Burns  delving  the  earth  or  guaging  barrels,  a  Quaker  Fox 
cobbling  shoes,  a  Mahomet  changing  religions,   or  a  Crom- 
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Widl  dialling  dynasties^  I  eare  not,  he  is  my  brother !  Such 
a  floitl  is  inspired  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Memnon  statue,  vhidi  uttered  sweetest  music  when  touchy 
with  the  meUow  light  of  morning,  is  a  true  and  beautifuf 
symbol  of  every  faithful  prophet^  poet  and  priest.  Their 
%ht  is  in  the  insight  of  pure  reason  seeing  the  ^^  open  secret^ 
m  the  Universe ;  and  touched  with  ibis  light  they  giye  forth 
music-*-utter  ttuths  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  principles 
of  nature  :  and  hence  the  soul  of  every  ^e  man  responds. 
Is  not  every  man,  till  he  becomes  dead  in  the  wrappage  of 
fosms^  something  of  a  poet-'— of  a  trcmacendentalist  1  Even 
so.  Prdbably  there  nev^  was  a  human  heart  that  had  not  at 
times  some  touch  of  the  poetical,  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
That  emotion  was  a  holy  emotion  \  so  far  forth  he  was  reli* 
gious.  From  Job  down  to  the  present  time  man  has  looked 
through  Nature  up  to  God.  Asitcience  has  advanced,  the 
heart,  foolishly  enough,  has  ceased  to  wonder,  until  man 
almost  begins  to  think  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at !  He 
deceives  himself  with  names  and  vainly  supposes  he  sees 
"dirough  it  all !  Silly  fool,  he  begins  to  think  he  could  iliake 
just  such  a  world.  In  fact  he  has  actually  attempted  to  make 
a  man  and  a  goose ;  and  fancied  he  had  succeeded  with  his 
goose^  for  it  would  digest  f  He  collects  some  of  God's  ele- 
ments, puts  them  together  and  calls  it  making  a  thing  ;  and 
ihen  wisely  looks  around  to  receive  applause  for  his  skill. 
Ancient  people  viewed  Nature  as  she  was — ^great,  animated, 
wonderful,  and  reverently  bowed  before  her.  David,  the 
Hebrew  singer  and  poet,  saw  God  in  every  thing ;  all  Nature 
was  alive  to  his  pious  soul,  and  he  called  upon  mountain, 
river,  tree,  and  flower,  to  praise  God.  "Let  everything  that 
liath  life  praise  him  !"  All  nature  was  to  David  what  it  is  to 
every  poetical,  religious  soul — an  iEolian  harp  breathing  the 
sweetest  music,  and  inspiring  the  heart  with  devout  rapture. 
He  also,  and  he  only,  is  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  who 
hears  this  music,  who  feels  this  rapture  ! 

'  Rather  than  imitate  David,  the  professed  ministers  of  God 
at  this  day  try  to  make  men  devotional  by  thundering  against 
all  sects  but  their  own ;  forcing  their  people  to  swallow  a 
particular  creed— some  thirty-nine  "articles  of  faith,"  93 
they  call  them ;  when  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  their 
parishioners  is  capable  of  understanding  these  articles ;  o^ 
ever,  any  more  ^an  the  Chinese  or  Mussulman,  undertakei 
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^by  personal  elimination  to  try  to  understand  what  their 
teachers  sa^  about  them.  So  narrowed  and  prejudiced  has 
the  mind  of  each  religious  sect  become  that  it  doyots  whether 

'there  is  any  spirituality  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  eccle- 
siastical forms.  They  turn  their  weapons  of  warfare  against  ^ 
each  other ;  accuse  each  other  of  error,  perversion  of  Scrip- 
ture,  of  being  formal  and  dead  f^(and,  really  one  might  say 
for  the  best  of  reasons  if  they  only  knew  it.)  The  direct 
aim, — the  absorbing  subject  with  each  sect,  or  the  leaders  of 
it,  is  to  shape,  by  crampings  and  stretchings,  sometimes  with 
racks  and  tnumbscrews — ^tropically  at  last  by  way  of  excom- 
munication and  cry  of  heresy,  every  mind  to  fit  some  pre- 
established  creed ;  as  unintelligible  to  common  minds  as  the 
Shaster.  Our  curates  and  bishops  consider  their  flocks  in  a 
thriving  condition  provided  they  are  dumb  before  the  shearer, 
and  drive  easily  into  the  fold :  whereas,  if  one  having  been 
sheared  too  close,  shivers  with  cold,  or  bleats  for  greener 
pasturage,  such  an  one  must  be  warmed  and  nourisned  by 
an  ecclesiastical  hounding,  or  die  by  starvation  if  it  will  con- 
tinue to  feed  upon  the  same  dry  straw  thrashed  for  the  thou- 
sandth time.  Spiritual  leaders  do  not  lead  their  flocks  by 
still  waters  and  mto  green  pastures  ; — ^give  them  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word  that  they  may  grow  thereby.  They  are 
made  to  digest,  at  least  to  swallow  and  ruminate,  the  tough 
beef  of  knotty  logical  points  of  theology ;  doctrines  which 
have  been  decided  and  rescinded  some  hundred  times  from 
Augustine  down  to  Elizabeth.  Hence,  instead  of  burning 
hearts  impressed  with  the  infinite  nature  of  duty,  and  crying 
out,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  as  in  apostolic  days, 
our  houses  of  worship  are  filled  with  listless  minds  and  un- 
feeling hearts.  Would  that  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot ! 
thou  art  neither,  therefore  I  will  spew  thee  out.  Better  than 
so,  give  me  the  wild  savage,  who,  though  uncultivated,  rough, 
apd  looking  through  strangely  difiractive  media,  sees  a  Great 
Spirit  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  silent  forest,  the  brook, 
the  flower,  and  every  thing  around  him ;  and  hears  his  voice 
sweetly  whispering  to  him  in  every  breeze.' 

Wp  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  light  in  which 
Carlyle  views  certain  things  which  bear  upon'  our  subject. 
Without  much  circumlocution,  we  saw  no  other  way  of  doing 
this  than  the  one  the  reader  has  seen  ; — not  by  an  attempt  to 
imitate  his  3tyl6  (this  woi)ld  be  folly ;)  but  by  giving  some  of 
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his  thoughts  in  a  very  concise  form  and  somewhat  in  bis 
spirit  and  language.  Those  who  have  read  his  works  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  our  statements  :  we  have 
certainly  aimed  to  give  a  true  view  of  the  writer's  thoughts, 
as  far  as  our  limits  would  permit.  Extracts  could  have  been 
made ;  but  isolated  passages  from  Carlyle  would  be  very  un- 
satisfactory  as  proof,  for  in  this  way  any  thing  could  be  prov- 
ed respectmg  him ;  the  plan  we  have  taken  was  more  labori<i> 
ous,  but  better  for  our  present  purpose. 

Having  looked  at  the  religious  aspect  of  certain  objects 
through  Carlyle's  medium,  we  think  we  can  pretty  confidently 
state  what  he  is  not^  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  define  what  he 
is.  Much  of  his  writings  would  seem  to  show  him  a  most 
sincere  believer  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  a  Christian  of 
the  truest,  warmest  Iieart.  Other  passages,  together  with  the 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts  in  any  way  bearing 
upon  what  is  usually  termed  religion,  conclusively  show  that 
he  is  not  what  the  Christian  world  generally  would  consider 
a  true  believer. 

What  then  are  Carlyle's  religious  sentiments  ?  Is  he  a 
Pantheist  ?  Is  he  a  Transcendentalist  ?  Infidel  ?  Atheist  ? 
Deist?  Has  he  betaken  himself  to  the  mysticism  of  Plato  ? 
All  these  inquiries  have  been  made.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove,  by  detached  passages  from  his  several  works,  that  he 
is  either  or  all  of  these ;  and  as  easy,  by  the  same  process,  to 
prove  he.  is  neither.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  make  a  Pro* 
cruste^Mi  bed  of  this  sort,  and  then,  by  stretchings  or  clippings, 
make  Carlyle  fit  it.  8hall  we  call  him  a  religious  Eclectic  ? 
This  is  too  indefinite  for  our  purposes,  although  there  would 
be  truth  in  the  term.  Is  he  aiming  to  form  a  new  sect  ?  One 
would  judge  otherwise  from  reading  him :  certainly  that  he 
had  no  purposes  of  this  kind.  Yet  indirectly  this  may  be 
the  result.  Says  the  Review,  quoted  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
article,  "Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Carlyle's  thoughts  will  be  largely 
adopted  witliin  the  next  twenty  years."  This  cannot  apply 
less  to  his  religious  than  to  his  political  views. 

In  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  of  Christ,  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  religious  worship,  the  sanctions  of  the 
divine  law,  miracles,  regeneration,  and  kindred  topics,  Car- 
lyle most  manifestly  diners  from  the  commonly  received 
opinions.  And  his  views  upon  these  subjects  are  so  expreBs- 
ed,  and  artfully  commingled  with  them  is  so  much  that  is 
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true,  forciUe^  sublh^e  «id  boau^uli  an  to  remler  Him  6i  all 
writers  of  all  ages,  the  most  fearfuUjr  dangerous  to  what  has 
been  considered  Orthodox  Christianity.  After  what  has  been 
said  we  are  Drepared  somewhat  more  definitely  to  state  his 
Tiewa  upon  tnese  points. 

The  cotiamon^  and  the  scriptQsal  view  of  God  in  Cfaristiaa 
communities  is  this,  viz. : — A  person  who  ^ovemst  and  not 
z,  principle  working  in  Nature^  or  Nature  Uself;  a  being  of 
intellect,  susceptibility  and  will;  ^q^ira^e  from  His  phjrsical 
oreation,  rather  than  identical  with  it.  Notpeeticallyy  figuiatiTe* 
ly,  or  in  any  mysterious  transcendental  sense,  a  peiBon^  but 
in  reality.  -  He  knows,  he  sees,  he  feels.  He  is  tl»  lawgir* 
er,  the  ruler  and  the  judge  of  His  intelligent  cwaturea.  A 
Being  who  is  pleased  wiUi  the  right,  and  offendel  with  the- 
wrong  moral  ponduct  of  men.  Now  Carlyle  often  receives 
him  as'  such,  but  only  in  a  figurei  To  give  fcnrce  to  his 
thoughts,  poetical  beauty  to  his  beautiful  expressions,  Car- 
lyle often  endows  his  God  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Jews.  Sut  his  God  is  a  principle  ;  an  all-pervad* 
ing,  an  all4nighty,  infinite  It  !  Except  for  poetical,  and 
rhetorical  purposes  nothing  more.  Ana  in  several  instances 
we  have  found  men  in  the  ordinary  labors  of  life,  eating  of 
this  same  spiritual  food,  ground  for  their  consumpti^i  in  cer- 
tain mills  for  the  purpose. 

Of  Carlyle's  view  of  Christ,  we  have-already  spoken.  He 
believes  the  Bible  inspired  in  the  same  sense  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Dante  or  Shakspeare  are  inspired.  All  diought  that 
is  true  to  Nature  (and  Carlyle  means  much  by  this)  is  inspired 
thought.  Whenever  a  man's  genius  is  beyond  common,  and 
utters  true,  good,  poetic  thoughts,  he  says  we  call  it  etherial, 
heavenly,  inspired;  it  is  beyond  ti^;  we  cafinot fathom  it  and 
therefore  we  give  it  some  ^^ematural  quality. 

All  discussion  upon  what  is^rmed  the  ''  t'lenary  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,"  ne  considers  folly,  and  treats  it  with  a  de- 
gree of  contempt.  '  The  soul  of  man  is  plenarily  inspired, 
and  this  should  suffice.' 

He  treats  what  he  terms  the  '  logic  proof  of  Christianity 
in  the  same  way;    ^  Man's  pure  Reason*  will  see  not  only 


*  We  hardly  need  say  that  Carlyle  gives  to  what  is  termed 
the  *  higher  reason,^  the  same  province  in  matters  of  Faith  as 
Kant,  Coleridge,  &e^ 
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so  much  farther  into  the  hidden  realms  of  trnkb,  \m%i9  ad|it>t- 
ed  to  provinces  where  the  understanding  will  essay  in  vain  to 
penetrate ;  hence  the  belieTer,  if  he  understand  m  ground, 
^  will  never  descend  to  any  fencing  of  this  sort' 

What  Carlyle  says  of  worship — ftnd  his  "Heroes"  is  full  of 
it — taken  by  itself  is  very  beautiful  and  truly  excellent.  But 
tdkeui  as  it  surely  will  be,  in  connectioq  with  all  other  kipdrei} 
topics,  its  tendency  is  to  make  the  mind  satisfied  with  a  Y^ry 
refined  species  of  idolatry.  We  have  already,  perhaps,  said 
enough  upon  this  subject.  He  often  defines  worship  to  be 
**  wonder*—"  wonder  infinite,"  to  whatever  object  renidered^ 
How  easy  would  it  be  to  name  devout  men  according  to  Car- 
ly  le's  notions  of  devotion,  whom  the  Christiajfi  world  has  bad  the 
pest  of  reasons  for  not  considering  religious ! 

He  quotes  scripture  phrases  with  much  significance,  often 
happily.  Bible  langu({ge,  ^  is  the  language  of  all  other 
books  ever  written,  is  familial^  to  him.  *  Winged  words'  aie 
his  vocatbn,  and  no  man  ever  had  more,  or  better  for  effeot, 
Milton's  imagery  of  Paradise  is  none  too  sjtropg  for  him  to  ex- 
pess  the  rapturous  feelings  of  the  devput  soul ;  nor  Dante'i^ 
imagery  of  hell  to  express  the  agony  of  remorse*  Uppn  thiQ 
subject  he  ha3  most  torcibly  uttered  what  eyery  Universalis! 
minister  is  forever  trying  to  utter ;  and  many  a  profitable  pearl 
will  this  class  of  religious  pearl-divers  fetch  up,  together  with 
sea-weed  and  mud  in  abundance,  from  these  proufic  wat^nu 
In  a  trq)ical  sense,  Carlyle  believes  all  the  poets  and  pro* 
phets  say  about  heaven  and  hell.  Hq  makes  life  a  most  ae-« 
rious  concern  to  mortals ;  words  were  rarely  ever  put  togeth- 
er with  more  appalling  force  in  favor  of  right,  and  in  opposi* 
tion  to  wrong.  Here  nis  notes  are  the  dearest,  the  ,  strong- 
est, and  the  most  ipiperative !  He  thrpws.arpund  the  low^t, 
as  well  as  the  highest  of  jnortals,  an  uj^fiaitude,  and  would 
make  him  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  responsibility.  Would 
that  there  was  nothing  to  counteract  the  impression ! 

Upon  a  future  state,  he  is  so  Uuitarianly  genei^l  w  his 
forms  of  expression,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  sitate  with  mudi 
confidence  his  belief.  Here  he  so  transcends  as  to  leave,  hiixi 
in  Platonic,  or  German  fog,  out  of  sieht  of  those  who  yet  live 
in  "  time  and  ^pace."  We  judge,  however,  that  vvhen  tht$ 
'  phantasm  of  a  material  body  and  world'  shall  vanish,  he 
supposes  we  shall  enter  upon  a  higher  state ;  or  then  the 
present  ^  apparent  parts'  of  the '  Universal  AU'  will  be  moi^ 
or  less  happily  united. 
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Upon  miracles  noUuDg  but  the  style  is  Cailyle's ;  the 
thoughts  have  been  often  advanced  in  attempts  to  answer  the 
arguments  in  proof  of  revealed  religion. 

The  account  he  gives  of  the  "  Conversion"  of  his  Profes- 
sorTeufelsdrockh  is  in  keeping  with  his  general  theology,  and  ■ 
jwrobably  was  designed  to  express  his  view  ^  the  doctrine  of 
kegeneration.  It  is  the  common  method  of  philosophizing 
upon  a  most  momentous  Bible  doctrine.  No  wonder  that,  in 
speaking  as  he  has  upon  this,  and  almost  every  other  subject 
touching  practical  piety,  he  has  "  spoken  to  the  conditiori^  of 
so  many  in  New-England — particularly  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Quaker's  complaint  can  cease  for  some  twenty  years. 

We  say  what  we  do  know,  when  we  assert  that  many 
young  men  in  our  Seminaries  of  learning  have  lost  their  faim 
in  the  Bible  as  a  special  revelation  from  God  by  reading 
Carlyle.  They  are  captivated  by  the  novelty,  the  pictu- 
resque beauty  and  subUmity  of  his  thought  and  diction.  His 
two-edged,  quaint,  and  grotesque  expressions  soon  cease  to 
repel,  and  actually  chain  the  mmd  as  if  spell-bound,  before 
this  literary  Circe.  Pride  of  intellect,  the  love  of  originality 
in  many  cases,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  er- 
roneous, together  with  so  much  that  is  true  and  good  in  this 
singular  wntw.  And  then  few  minds,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
enturely  and  uniformly  beyond  the  precincts  of  Doubting  Cas- 
tte  ;  and  those  who  indulge  much  in  sceptical  trains  of  thoucht 
must  be  particularly  on  their  guard,  or  a  parley  with  Mr. 
Carlyle  will  prove  fatal. 

His  writings  are,  and  will  continue  to  be  extensively  read. 
He  will  have  admirer Sy  enthusiastic  and  ridiculous  *  thauma- 
turgic'  imitators.  His  uncouthness  will  offend  the  tastes  of 
some  and  he  will  be  thrown  down  with  the  cry — "  It  is  so 
unnatural;" — "All  affectation," — "A  jargon  of  German- 
isms," etc.  But  he  will  be  read  ;  and  he  may  be  read  with 
profit.  We  doubt  whether  many  minds  will  long  continue  to 
be  particularly  delighted  with  his  peculiarities.  The  fever 
will  be  high,  but  not  continue  at  its  height  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 

His  French  Revolution  stands  unrivaled  as  a  series  of  rivid, 

f {lowing  pictures  of  that  frightful  catastrophe.  This  is  Car- 
yle's  master  work,  and  it  can  be  read  with  great  profit,  not 
only  for  its  history,  but  for  its  sound  reflections.  It  is  the 
least  objectionable  of  all  his  writings,  on  the  score  of  awak- 
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aping  Bcepttcal  trains' of  thoaght  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
And  we  oelieye  the  bad  influence  of  all  his  works  might  be* 
counteracted  in  a  great  measure,   particularly  among  the 
youth  in  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  by  a  little  pains  on  the  • 

Eart  of  the  instructors.    That  words  oi  caution  are  needed 
ere,  is  but  too  Qianifest. 


ARTICLE  V. 
On  an  ExPRBssioN  iN  Acts,  27:  17. 

By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Plof.  of  Oreek  Literature,  T^  College,  New  HaTen. 

The  following  remarks,  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Plato's 
laws  (Lib.  12,  p.  946,  C.)  are  laid  before  the  reader  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  the  subject  presented  itself  to  the  writer, 
and  with  the  hope  of  explaining  the  precise  meaning  of 
Wo^ojwCmtss  ro  flrXofov  in  Acts,  concerning  which  some  doubt 
has  existed. 

The  passage  in  Plato  is  to  this  effect.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  dimculty  of  finding  a  set  of  magistrates  competent  to 
supervise  the  other  magistrates  of  the  state.  "  There  are 
many  occasions,^'  says  he,  "  when  a  polity  may  be  dissobred, 
as  there  are  of  dissolving  those  parts  of  a  ship  or  of  any 
animal,  which  having  a  common  nature  spread  through  them 
all,  are  in  different  circumstances  called  by  the  various  names 
of  cords,^  u^ro^wjubara  and  tendons."  As  in  this  passage, 
Plato  classes  this  thing  pertaining  to  a  ship,  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  the  cords  and  muscles  of  the  boay,  and  implies  that 
the  structure  of  a  ship  would  be  weakened  or  destroyed,  if  it 
were  loosed  or  broken,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  Siro^wfjua 
is  something  in  a  ship  like  a  cord  or  cable,  by  which  its 
frame  is  tied  together.  Ast,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Plato's  laws,  and  after  him  Cousin  in  his  translation  (*)  under- 


{^)  Ast :  tabulata  qnibus  navis  latera  coutexebantur.  Cousin : 
R^ces  de  bois  qui  ceigtiaient  le  corps  des  vaisseaux,  et  en 
toutenaient  la  chirpente. 
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irhich  &e  mom  of  a 
It  is  siogular  that 
»r  giving  this  ezplan- 
tn  him,  aie  as  well 
untenable  The  first 
le  is  giving  an  ac» 
smks  01  oars  belong- 
ing to  Ptolemy  fhilopater,  and  among  other  particulars 
says  :  "  it  took  (§Xafi.^ftvff,  i.  e.,  the  space  upon  it  required) 
twelve  uflro^wjxara :  each  was  of  six-hundred  QuTjits.'*  It  Would 
seen!  that  something  like .  cables  going  round  the  whole  ship 
must  be  here  intended.  And  there  ia  the  more  reason  for 
thinking  so,  because  the  length  of  the  vessel  is  put  down  at 
280  cubits  in  the  same  passage.  The  double  oi  this  length 
and  forty  cubits  allowed  for  the  curvature  of  the  sides,  would 
make  the  length  of  the  hypozoma.  In  the  other  passage, 
(from  Vitruvius  10. 15,  near  the  end  of  the  work,)  tne  thing 
seems  to  be  mentioned  without  the  name.  The  architect  is 
describing  a  battering-ram,  and  says,  '^  a  capite  ad  imam 
calcem  tigni  contenti  merunt  funes  quatuor  crassitudine  digi- 
torum  octb,  ita  religati,^  quemadmodum  navis  a  puppi  ad 
proram  continetur  :  ejusque  praecincturae  funes  transversis 
erant  ligati,  habentes  inter  se  palmipedalia  spatia.^'  That  is 
"  four  ropes  eight  fingers'  breadth  thick,  had  been  stretched 
from  the  nead  to  the  extreme  part  of  the  foot  of  the  beam ; 
so  bound  to  it  as  a  ship  is  held  together  (or  girded)  from  stem 
to  stem.  The  ropes  which  fornij^  this  girdle  had  been  fas- 
tened together  by  other  transverse  ones,  and  had  spaces  of  a 
foot  and  a  hand-breadth  between  them."  Here  Vitruvius 
teaches  us  apparently,  that  ships  were  kept  together  by  ropes 
passing  horizontally  so  as  to  enclose  the  sides.  What  else 
oould  the  vflTo^wfjua  have  been  ? 

Th6  only  other  passage  in  the  early  classics,  where  this 
word  occurs,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  in  Plato's  republic^ 
Lib.  10.  near  the  end.  The  context  is  embarrassed  by  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  need  not  delay  us  now.  The  imme- 
diate passage  may  be  translated  thus  ;  ''  for  (he  said)  that 
this  light  is  the  connecting  bond  of  the  heavens,  which  like 
the  hypozomata  of  galleys  keeps  their  whole  circumference 
together."  Here  Stallbaum  explains  the  term  by  the^neral 
words,  ^'  cingula  triremium,  quibus  navis  latera  quasi  conti- 
nentur;"    and  then  adds,  ^Wocem  alii  aliter  iuterpretati 
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tunt."    ScUeiermacker  resiiers  the  word  in  qvies^n  by 

*'  streben^^  props,  or  boards^  or  beams,  I  suppose,  put  along 

*  obliquely  to  counteract  the  strain  upon  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

But  even  here  the  idea  of  a  continuous  rope  seems  more 
natural.  For  the  light  apoken  of  was  one  undivided  thing, 
unlike  the  separate  boards  along  the  sides  of  a  ship,  but  quite 
similar  to  a  rope  encircling  the  vessel.  K  Plato  We  refera 
to  the  milky  way,  as  is  not  improbable,  or  if  the  passage 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  dogma  of  Parmenides  concerning 
'  siMUQthmg  in  the  likeness  of  a  crown,— ('^  stephanem  appe§ 
'  hit  continentem  ardore  locis  orbemi  qui  cingit  coelum."  Cic« 
de  nat.  Deor.  J,  1),)  by  which  Parmenides  also  may  have 
intended  the  milky  way, — at  all  events  a  ^rdle  encompassing' 
a  ship  answets  well  in  the  companson. 

Passow,  however,  in  his  lexicon^  with  obvious  reference  to 
this  passage  defines  tHro^cjfMi  as  "  a  rowers  bench  running 
across  to  the  aide  of  the  ship ;  also  called  (fi^v^trfM^,  because 
it  forms  the  connexion  between  the  ship's  walls."  But  this 
explanation,  besides  bein^  for  other  reasons  wholly  jnadmis-* 
sible,  hardly  deserves  notice,  after  the  passage  from  Athenae- 
us  given  above,  except  on  account  oi  the  respectability  of 
the  source  from  which  it  oomes« 

The  view  which  we  now  seem  obliged  to  take,  that  the 
hypozoma  was  a  cab|e  gcmig  around  the  sides  of  vessels,  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  1,  867,  seq* 
When  the  heroes  had  chosen  Jason  to  be  their  captain,  a^ 
he  had  Diade  his  inaugural  address,  they  strippea  off  their 
garments  and  went  to  work  to  get  the  vessel  ready  for  sea. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Argus  the  shipwrij^ht,  **  they  tightly 
girded  the  vessel  (k^ixgwriug  ^utSwt)  inside  with  a  well 
twisted  rope,  {iasrgs^  Iv^o^sv  SA^)  stretching  it  taught  on 
b^  sides,  (^yiv^^oi  gcors^sf)  in  order  that  the  planks 
might  be  well  secured  by  the  wooden  pins,  and  might  resist 
the  o}^Q8ing  force  of  the  running  waves."  It  is  obvious  that 
this  cable  must  have  run  alonff  the  sides  and  not  under  the 
vessel,  for  in  the  latter  caira  only  a  single  part, — say  the  mid- 
cUe, — of  the  ship  could  be  strengthen^  by  one  cord. 

We  may  presuntie  that  Apollonius  describes  what  was 
usual  in  vessels,  or  at  least  in  vessels  of  war«  Hence,  whan 
in  Polybius  (27,  3, 2.)  "  Hegesilochus  advised  the  Rhodians 
h€9^uy)f68n  forty  8hips";-^which  is  ex{dained  by  Schwe^^* 
hauser,  as  answering   to   '^reficere/^  and  by  rassow,  as 
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I  rowers  benches,  or  in  gen- 
that  the  sense  is  to  fit  a  ves- 
»]es,  in  order  that  it  may  the 
ires. 

r  not  probable,  lliat  this  cus- 
3s  (1.  30),  where,  however, 
jame  time'* — ^itis  there  said 
— "  they  manined  their  ships :  ^sC^avris  «  tSls  roXoio^  (Stf« 
•XwtfAouf  s/vai "  i.  e.  having  joined  or  bound  together  the  old 
ones  so  that  they  might  be  fit  for  llie  water,  and  having 
made  the  rest  ready  for  sea."  Goller,  in  his  excellent 
ponmientuj  on  this  place  quoted  a  note  of  Yanderberg 
on  Horace  Carm.  1.  14,  as  explaining  it.  The  passage 
in- Horace  is,  nonne  vides  ut  sine  funibus  |  vix  durare 
<;arinae  |  possint  imperiosius  |  aequor  (  And  in  this  pas* 
sage  we  may  find  the  hypozomata  referred  to.  *^  The 
ropes,"  says  Yanderberg,  **  which  Horace  speaks  of  as  used 
in  repairing  vessels,  are  what  the  French  call  *  des  cables.* 
If  a  shipJeaks,  the  keel  is  sometimes  surrounded  with  those 
small  ropes  to  which  the  French  give  the  special  name  of 
grelins,  and  which  serve,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bind  the  start- 
ing planks  of  the  keel  together.  To  bind  ships  in  this  way 
is  emressed  by  the  term  cintrer  in  French."  To  this  of  Gol- 
ler, Arnold  gives  his  sanction  ;  and  adds,  that  "  the  Russian 
ships,  taken  in  the  Tagus  in  1 808,  were  kept  together  in  this 
manner,  in  consequence  of  their  age  and  unsound  condition." 
Whether  this  be  the  true  sense  of  this  passage,  or  the  phrase 
must  be  understood  of  timber9  carried  across  from  side  to 
side,  or  of  planks  nailed  on  outside  to  bind  the  old  planks  to- 
gether ;  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  so  far  as  our  enquiry 
hitherto  throws  light  upon  the  hypozoma,  that  it  must  have 
been  applied  to  the  ship  in  a  different  way.  For  the  passage 
from  Vitruvius  makes  it  necessary  that  these  ropes  should  have 
run  around  the  sides,  and  that  from  Apollooius— ^in  which 
by  the  way  a  new  ship  is  spoken  of — confirms  the  same  point 
by  assigning  all  the  effect  to  a  single  cable.  And  the  length 
of  the  hypozomata  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (v.  s.)  is  much 
too  great  for  the  supposition  that  they  went  under  the  vessel. 
To  this  too,  we  may  add  that  the  violent  storm  recorded  by 
the  Evangelist  in  Acts,  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  any  such 
thing  as  passing  cables  under  and  around  the  keel.  More- 
over, if  ropes  had  passed  under  the  keel,  one  would  think  that 
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the  boat  would  have  been  needed  in  this  operation,  and  yet 
the  boat  was  first  lifted  on  deck. 
■  A  word  or  two  may  here  find  their  place  relating  to  this 
verse  in  general.  The  sense  it^  **  after  they  had  hoisted  up 
the  boat,  (^  a^vrsg)  they  made  use  of  additional  means  to  re- 
sist the  storm  (potj&siaif6xS^^<*)l>y  undergirdingthe  vessel.  The 
connexion  of  events  named  in  the  verse  seems  to  be  merely 
that  of  time.  The  boat  was  -floating  behind  the  vessel ;  and 
as  the  storm  grew  harder,  fears  were  felt  that  it  would  be 
staved  in  by  me  blows  of  the  waves.  It  was  secui^d  and 
raised  on  board  with  much  ado,  and  then  the  gale  forced  (be 
crew  to  strengthen  the  side  work  of  the  vessel  by  additional 
means. 

The  specific  meaning  which  we  have  attached  to  iHro^6Jwt;«iv 
and  Wo^cofiba,  accords  well  with'ihe  more  common  senses  in 
which  these  words  are  taken.  Of  ^he  fojmer,  Wyttenbach 
(Eclogae  historicae,  p.  355,)  observes  thps:''-^*u*'o^6vvwf^ 
$uccingi  tria  fere  notat;  inter  reliquas  vestes  cingulum 
corpori  circumdare ;  inferiores  partes,  id  est  lumbos  6t  pu- 
denda, teg$re  cingulo  ;  lon^as  vesteii'  altius  a  pedibus  sur- 
sum  reductas  cingere  ad  facilitatem  incessus."  This  word 
is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  two  last  senses.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  its  use  may  be  found  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Demetrius,  ^7  yj^Mitwg  rs-r^ptifcocriou^  i^w's^wfl'jit^vo^  j  i.  e.  hav- 
ing in  his  ginlle,  which  was  used  as  a  .purse,  four  hdndred 
staters  of  gold.  'Tflro^wjULa,  which  is  a  rarer  word,,  denotes,  1.  a 
girdle — properly,  I  suppose,  but  4are  not  aflSrm,  either  a  ftir- 
dle  under  the  clothes,  or  especially,  one  worn  hel(yu)  t|je  hips. 
2.  The  diaphragm  in  medical  writers.  3.  Jn  one  of  the 
lexicists,  Julius  Pollux,  some  part  of  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  thing  encircling  a  ship  longitudinally,  bet- 
ter answers  to  the  notion  of  a  cirdle,  than  if,  like  a  horse's 
girth,  it  went  under  the  body  of  the  vessel. . 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  the  only  ancient  authority,  so  far 
as  I  know,  which  can  be  adduced,  is  that  of  a  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  Knights,  279;  where  the  demagogue  Cleon,  threat- 
ens to  prosecute  his  rival,  and  accuses  him  of  exporting 
^wfASUfjwxra  for  the  Peloponnesian  galleys.  Of  this  word  the 
scholiast  says,  ^wfi^ufwxra,  rot  Xs/ofjusvat  u^'o^wfAara  eUi  8^  guXa  rwv 
V8GJV.  The  same  scholium  is  found  again  in  Suidas.  But  a 
gloss  on  this  passage  gives  the  correct  definition :  ^wf^sufAara 
4fp(oivia  xardt  fUtfw  rrfv  volFv  $s(fiusv6ii£v(t.  The  same  words, 
with  ^^ro^^fMcra  inserted  after  the  first,  are  found  in  Hesychius. 
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If  by  xartt  |*^tfov,  ijiese  autiiorilSes  mean  mid-way  between  the 
water's  edge  and  the  gun-wale,  th^  are  strictly  correct. 
MitcheH  follows  the  first-naentioned  acJioMast,  almough  the' 
nature  of  the  case  might  hare  set  bim  richl.  Cleon  would 
be  expected  to  say,  "I  accuse  thk  man  oi  e^ortine  for  the 
Peloponnesian  galleys  iJ^ro^^fiiora,  Imt  the  poet  joqosefy  puts  e 
word  of  similar  sound  in  its  pkce— ^wfa^jxara  booths^  of  which 
certainly  the  enemy,  especially  the  Spartans,  had  no  lack. 
Wo  might  imitate  tne  play  on  words  by  speaking  of  sending 
eriddle-cakes  to  the  Dutch  instead  of  girdle-ropes.  The  joke 
m  part  consists  of  putting  in  4he  jilace  of  flomethin^  valuable 
and  hard  to  be  obtamed,  a  very  common  and  trivial  thing. 
Now  the  Peloponnesians  could  be  at  no  loss  for  planks  ;  but 
long  and  large  ropes,  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  shape,  flattened  so 
as  to  fit*  tighter,  miffht  not  be  manufactured  every  where. 

So  for  the  writer  had  examined  the  meaning  pf  hypozoma 
independently,  ar^,  with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  pre- 
ceding this,  in  which  he  followed  Boeckh,  was  led  more  or 
less  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  the  critics  whom  he  consulted 
uppn  the  passages  quoted.  On  turning,  however,  to  Boeckh's 
new  work  on  the  naval  affairs  of  Athens,  containing  the  in- 
scriptions recently  found  in  the  JPeiraeeus  relating  to  the 
naval  affairs  of  that  state  during  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
(Berlin,  1840^.)  we  find  full  confirmation  for  the  view  of  hy- 
pozoma here  taken^  both  in  the  inscriptiona  themselves,  ai^d 
In  the  introductofy  treatise+ythe  distinguished  editor.  1.  tn 
the  inscriptions,  the  appurtenances  of  the  ships,  of  which  many 
inventories  are  given,  are'  divided  into  wooden  and  hanging, 
it%tut\  fuXiva  and  xgiyxalrra.  The  hypozomata  are  always  in  tfe 
latter  list  with  the  sails,  cordage,  etc.,  and  usually  at  the  head 
6f  it.  In  one  ins^nce  bits  ofold  hypozomas  taken  from  the 
enemy  are  mentioned : — to  this  dignity  of  being  inventoried 
old  bits  of  rotten  boards  would  hardly  attain.  In  inscription 
14,  besides  the  full  tale  of  hanging  gear  belonging  to  several 
enumerated  ships,  it  is  said  that  other  hypozomas,  two  or 
more  to  a  vessel,  »ui  lying  loose,  had  been  provided  for  them 
according  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Some  vessels,  again, 
have  these  loose  girding-ropes,  without  mention  of  others, 


^  This  idea  is  from  Boeckh. 
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fastened  on  and  in  their  places.  This  is  just  the  case  with 
the  ship  of  Alexaniclria  wnich  carried  Paul  to  Rome.  2.  As 
'was  to  be  expected  from  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  the 
present  age  m  all  matters  of  fact  relating  to  classical  leaminff, 
Boedih  has  tha  passages  above  cited  ai^  serersd  more.*  We ' 


"^Boeckh,  after  mentioningthat'vsrioas  writers  hare  es^p^in-  , 
ed  the  word  io.  different  ways  on  the  suj^sition  that  it  de*  • 
noted  somethiAg  of  wood,  a^d8,*<erst  Joih.  GottL  Schneider  (zn 
Yitniv*  10. 15, 6,)  hat  dabei  an  Tavwedk  gedacht."  Thisnap- 
pears  to  he  incorrect,  as  even,  a  note  of  Schweighauser*s  om 
Appian  (vol.  3.  p.  876  of  his  ed.)  will  show, — a  passage  which 
I  had  examined  before  finding  it  cited  by  Boeckh  himself.  That 
critic  on  dia^£jvvufi.lvou;  rot  dxajs^  amongst  other  things  writes,  "sic 
Grotius  ad  Acta  Apostol.  27, 17,  ^ro^cjw^vr^  ro  rXoTov  recte  in- 
terpr^tatus  e^Xyfumlms  nm>em  ligantes  ne  vi  verUarum  etflueiuum 
dissiUreU  Eademque  noCione  usurpatum  verbum  simplex  vi- 
demus  apud  Apollon.  Argonaut.  1  368."  Thus  so  early  a 
critic  as  Grotius  had  a  good  view  of  the  sense,  though  he  prob- 
ably conceived  of  the  ropes  as.  goin^  under  the  vessel.  And 
SchWeighaitserlB  Appian  was  earlier  by  23  years  thai^ 
Schneider's  Yitruvius.  This  la,^t  book*I  have  not  examined. 
Again,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  from  Apollonius  Boeckh 
says,  "Apollonius  ofRhodes  calls  this  process  ^ojfl'ai— an  oper* 
ation  whieh  in  his  poem,  contrary  to  the  usual  pra^ptice,  was 
performed  before  the  side-planks  were  properly  fastened  to- 
gether with  nails.  According  to  the  received  reading,  this 
was  done  from  within  (lvdo^sv),which  however  is  entirely  impos* 
sible.  The  reading  has  therefore  with  reason  been  rejected 
as  incorrect."  But  Boeckh,  I  feel  confident, »  wrongin  the  first 
of  these  positions.  Apollonius  by  h^sZ^dbfaffAwm  yi\k^oi^  Mi^pi/Ftty 
cannot  mean,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  planks  were  not  already 
nailed,  but  the  sense  is  simply  that  4he>ahiptwas  ^girded  iiAooa^ 
der^tfaat  the  ^pressure  of  tro  girding^ope  might  keep  plaafcs 
and  nails  in  their  places ;— that  the  planks  might  not  spriagt 
but  f o^ioio  j8iY)v  l^^oi  avcio6j(rav.  All  this  is  plain,  I  think,  from-this 
consideration ;  that  the  ship  was  put  together  lonff  befote  and 
that  what  is  here  described  took  place  jus tbefore  launching  it 
into  the  water.  With  regard  to  Iv^o^sv  I  had  felt  a  difficulty,  and 
had  conjectured  Ix^o^sv  before  finding  it  in  Brunck.  But  on 
reflection  sv^o^sv  does  not  appear  so  very  indefensible  as  it 
might  be  thought  at  first.  The  sense  is  not  that  ,the  rope 
passed  along  vitMn^  but  that  the  argonauts  from  within  pulled 
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.  The  insti'ument 
Jays  (Origiiies,  I9, 
ongus,  qui  a  prora* 
igantur.  Tormenta 
d  of  this  nature  ate 
'.  above.  He  finds 
izen  work  in  relief, 
itiftg  the  prow  of  a 
e  or  Jess  perfectly 
sU  accords  with  the 

tw^ve  encompassing  ttie  mammotti  vessei  of  Ptplemy  Philo- 

pater.  ^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 
.Review  op  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

By  Rev.  J.  Blanchardy  Cinotnnati,  Obio:-^ 

Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.    A  Book  for  the 
Times.    By  an  American  Citizen.    New  York  :  1841. 

This  work  were  more  fitly  termed — "  Philosophy  of  the 
process  of  Salvation?^  It  aims  to  present,  in  connected 
view,  that  whole  wonderful  train  of  expedients  by  which  God 
conducted  the  Jewish  mind  and  character,  and  through  theirs, 
the  mind  of  Christendom,  from  the  Egyptian,  or  heathen, 
into  the  Christian  state;  to  show  that  no  other  process  but 
that  detailed  in  the  Scriptures,  could  have  accomplished  the 
proposed  end,  viz.  the  elevation  and  salvation  of  lallea  man; 
and  thus  irresistibly  to  establish,  from  its  sole  exclusive 
adaptedness  to  man,  that  the  Bible  scheme  of  redemption  is 
from  God. 


it  tighj.  Perhaps  Iv^o^sv  would  be  clear  to  us  if  we  knew  the 
whole  process.  The  rope  may  have  been  secured  to  the  sides 
from  time  to  time  by  cords  passing  through  holes  and  fastened 
within,  or  itself  have  passed  inside  and  out  at  intervals. 
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If  any  one  takes  up  this  book,  who  is  fimoiliar  with  the 
works  written  on  the  ^^Plan  of  Salvation^''*  ^'  Moral  Agen- 
cy" '*  Necessity,'*  "  Ability,  etc.  etc.,  be  wiU  be  pleasingly 
disappointed  in  three  particulars,  viz.  to  find  the  book  short, 
original,  and  understandable  in  erery  part ;  leaving  a  dis* 
tinct  impression  on  the  miiid  which  can  be  remembered  and 
used. 

I  can  never  divest  myself  of  the  unpression  that,  in  itoost 
existing  treatises  on  the  Divine  and  human  aj^ncy  as  con- 
nected with  man's,  salvation,  the  writers'  minds  were  ob» 
structed  and  hampered  by  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  there  is  no  escape  from  mere  universal  fortuity,  but  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  Fate ;  and  no  refuge  from  Fatal- 
ism t)Ut  in  the  idea  of  a  blind  unreasoning  chance  ;— Hwo  op- 
posing absurdities  which  have  no  mid-land  of  truth  between 
them. 

In  the  philosophic  drama  of  i£schylus,  entitled  ^*  Prome* 
theus  Bound,"  after  Vulcan,  by  command  of  Jupiter,  had 
riveted  Prometheus,  yet  living-,  to  the  Caucasian  rock,  where 
vultures  were  to  gnaw  bis  ever-growing  liver  lFor  the  period 
of  30,000  years,  the  poet  makes  the  executioner  attempt  to 
console  Prometheus  and  reconcile  him  to  his  horrid  confine* 
ment,  by  reminding  him  that  all  other  bein^  were  linked  as 
fast  in  fate  as  he  was  in  in»i ;  for, 

*^  Jupiter  excepted,  none  arefree.^ 
And  I  confess  that  much  of  the  reasoning  used  to  prove  what 
is  commonly  called  the  sinner's  moral  inability  to  repent  and  be^ 
lieve,  seems  to  me  to  leave  him  in  much  the  same  condition  with 
Prometheus  upon  his  rock — helpless,  yet  liable  to  suffer ; 
exposed  to  torment,  with  no  power  to  escape.  For  if  there 
be  in  him  an  absolute  inability  to  repent,  something  different 
in  kind  from  the  univillingness  of  incorrigible  thieves  to  ab- 
stain from  theft,  be  that  inability  moral  or  physical,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same — and  all  ofiers  of  salvation  made  to  sinners 
so  ch'cumstanced,  are  but  loaves  set  before  felons  who  are 
starving  upon  gibbets — in  their  sight,  indeed,  but  beyond 
their  reach !  Nor  do  I  see  how  sensible  men  could  ever  . 
admit  such  an  idea,  unless  to  avoid  what  they  supposed  the 
only  other  possible,  viz.  that  the  sinner  regenerates  himself 
— is  the  author  of  his  own  salvation. 

In  referring  to  the  works  of  Luther,  Edwards,  and  other 
great  Protestant  writers,  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  an- 
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cient  philosophy,  I  need  not  say  to  the  intelligent  reader  how 
far  these  luminaries  were  from  destroying  men's  responsibil- 
ity by  any  system  of  antinomianism  whatever.  Yet  detached  . 
parts  of  their  writings  may  be  selected  where  they  seem  to 
account  for  human  volitions  as  they  would  for  the  dropping 
of  acorns,  and  by  the  same  law  of  causation. 
Luther,  replying  to  the  "  Diatribb"  of  Erasmus,  says : — 
'^  Man,  before  he  is  created,  can  do  nothing  in  any  way  to 
promote  his  creation.  Neither  after  hie  creation  can  he  do 
any  thing  to, preserve  his  existence.  Both, his  creation  and 
his  preservation  are  the  result  of  the  sole  pleasure  of  the 
omnipotent  and  ^acious  energy  of  God."  And,  "  The  very 
same  may  be  said  df  the  new  creature.  The  man  before  he 
is  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  can  do  nothing^  attempt  nothing  to 
prepare  himself  for  this  new  creation.  Neither  after  he  is 
renewed,  can  he  do  any  thing  to  insure  a  perseverance  in  bis 
new  state.'' 

Now  this  language  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader,  that 
whsn  Luther  philosophized^  his  mind  beheld  men  only  as 
sepB.mte  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  rather  as  parts  of  one  grand 
machina  Mundi,  one  universal  machine,  whose  propellant 
energy  is — God.  Luther,  more  than  almost  all  men  of  his 
time,  was  deeply  versed  in  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  and  it 
is  only  confessing  him  human,  to  suppose  that  his  niind  was 
so  oppressed  and  overborne  by  the  mighty  intellects  of  anti- 
quity, that  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  had  more  to  do  in  moulding 
his  theory  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  than  Christ  and 
the  Apostles. 

A  preceding  age  furnishes  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
which  a  succeeding  one  thinks  and  examines.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  many  generations  of  minds  approach  a  subject  in 
the  same  way — view  it  from  the  same  point — and  though 
their  conclusions  vary  somewhat  with  increasing  light,  yet 
their  conceptions  are  of  the  same  general  aspect  and  hue. 
And  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  pre-eminently  the  case 
virith  reasonings  upon  the  human  will,  and  the  control  which 
God  exerciscB-^ver  it. 

The  fatalism  of  t(ie  Stoics  has  not  only  colored  some  de- 
tached sentiment  culled  from  the  volumes  of  Luther,  but 
masses  of  what  has  passed  for  Christian  philosophy  seems  to 
me  entirely  pagan  in  all  except  the  name.  Thus  West,  in  his 
'*  Moral  Agency,"  argues  that  God  has  admitted  sin  as  a  part 
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of  his  universa^^an,  not  indeed  as  a  thi^g  good  and  desirabte 
in  itself,  but  uponthe  same  principle  that  the  surgeon  chooser 
the  pain  of  an  amputation,  viz.  for  the  general  good  which  is^ 
to  come  of  it.  His  mind  seems  laboring  under  the  same  ter- 
rible incubus — the  idea  that  **  excepting  God^  none  arefree^* 
and  of  course  no  will  in  the  universe  can  be  strictly  and  prop- 
erly responsible  for  sin,  but  God's ! — that  God's^  perfect, 
elernal,  universal  sovereignty,  and  man's  absolute  freedom  of 
choice,  cannot  co«exiat/but  that  one  must  give  way  to  make 
room  for  the  other. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  never  seems  to  have  felt  this  difficul- 
ty, under  which  human  philosophy  groans^  He  demanded 
pure  and  perfect  submission  of  will,  and  called  it  the  highest 
freedom.  He  did  not  leave  to  human  pride,  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  a  single  sparrow,  to  hasten  its  fall,  or  to  deier  it 
beyond  the  appointed  time.  Nay,  he  established  his  Father's 
jurisdiction  over  "  every  hair  of  the  head/'  and  brought  into 
captivity  **  every  thought"  of  the  heart.  And  when,  in  prin- 
ciple, he  had  thus  reached  and  subjugated  the  last  fragment 
of  the  man,  he  calmly  avers,  "  Then  are  ye  free  indeedJ*^ 
He  casts  down  and  dashes  in  pieces  every  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  his  reign  ;  and  then,  whea  ev^ery  nerve  through- 
out the  universe  lies  relaxed  and  slackened  at  his  bidding,  ot 
crushed  beneath  the  chariot- wheels  of  his  power — ^in  that  in- 
stant, he  pfoclaims  every  willing  subject  a  king  and  a  priest ; 
assigns  to  him  a  throne  of  judgment  and  a  robe  erf  white.  His 
system  exhibits  the  control  of  God  as  infinitely  perfect,  and 
the  condition  of  man  as  infinitely  free. 

Now  the  advantage  which  Jesus  had  over  uninspired 
teachers,  in  treating  subjects  involving  moral  agency,,  was, 
that  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  viz.  Spirit.  He  looked 
upon  the  soul^'t^^  as  it  is,  as  differing  totally,  in  kind,  from 
all  unspiritual  existences,  and  having  another  law  than  they. 
While  our  writers  treat  the  will  as  if  it  was  governed  by  the 
law  of  causation— the  very  same  which  controls  air  and  water^ 
and  iron  and  wood.     Says  Edwards — 

"By  determining  the 'Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended  causing  that  the  act  of  Will  or 
choice  should  be  thus  and  not  otherwise."     Again — 

"The  determination  of  the  Will  supposes  an  effect 
which  must  have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined  ther^ 
must  be  ^  Determiner."    Again —  r 
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'^It  is  that^nettfe  which,  as  it  ttands  in  the  jiew  of  the 
mind,  is  the  s^ngest,  that  detemunes  the  WiU." — Edwardf 
on  Wt«,  P.  I.  Sec.  IL 

He  tjiea  proceeds  to  push  thoae  who  ccmtend  for  a  self^ 
determiniiig  will  into  the  absuidity  of  hotdiBg  that  aa  effect, 
to  wit,  a  ToIitioQ)  can  be  its  own  cause ;  or  that,  opon  th^* 
scheme,  there  must  be  a  former  voliiioti  to  demmine  Ae 
Jifsi  ffolitiony.  which  is  absurd. 

To  me.  there  seema  to  be.  somewhat,  more  of  this,  philoe^ 
phy  pagan  than  its  costume.  For  if  our  YoUtions,  all  our 
acts  of  will,  are  produced,  as  effects,  by  the  stm^e  law  of 
causation,  then  tne  First  Cause  is  the  only  cause;  eyery 
act  of  choice,  each  human  purpose,  is  but  one  link  in  an  in- 
dissoluble chain  of  effects,  Decoming,  in  their  turn,  causes,  to 
new  effects — beginning  in  God,  and  running  on  through 
eternity.  And  thus  man  is  reduced  to  die  nature  of  the  ox, 
whose  motions  for  the  day  are  **  determined"  by  the  wea- 
ther and  his  appetites — ^by  nature  without,  and  nature  within 
him ;  except,  perchance,  his  course  is  vaded  by  some  inter- 
posing act  of  6od» 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  above  writers  is,  that  they 
were  less  in  error  th(ui  their  antagonists ;  who,  admitting  their 
principles, /lought,  (but  in  Tain)  to  shun  their  conclusions* 
To  save  man's  freedom,  they,  in  e&ct,  denied  his  depen- 
dence, and  maintained  a  liberty  inc<Mtsistent  with  God's 
sorereignty;  as  the  others,  ^  sovereignty,  inconsistent  with 
liberty. 

The  philosophical  writmgs  of  Colkridgob  may  be  compre- 
hensively defined  to  be  *  A  bold  and  strenuous  attempt  at 
separating  material  fom^  of  thought  and  speech  from  the 
Philosophy  of  mind ;  and,  out  of  ours,  to  construct  a  Ian" 
guage  'Draper  to  spiritual  beings.  In  doing  this  he  had  to 
contena  with  the  following  obstacles  :  to  wit — That  men's 
minds  are,  for  the  few  first  years  of  life,  exclusively,  and  fop 
the  balance  mainly ^  directed  to  material  objects,  and  their 
grand  material  law,  viz.,  cause  and  effect.  Second,  that 
tnereby  human  thought  and  speech  are  so  materialized  that 
most  words  carry  in  them  some  reference  to  matter,  its  forms, 
iMiture,  or  laws.  And,  third,  that  the  few  purely  spiritual 
words  have  no  settled  uniform  meaning  amonn;  men.  Add  to 
these  difficulties  in  the  way  ^f  a  philosophy  proper  to  spirits, 
the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancients, 
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wd  it  frill  be  confessed,  that  die  efiort  to  detirer  the  Will 
irom  the  yoke  d*  '^Canse  and  Eflect,"  and  coosferuct  a  hm- 

faage  proper  to  ita  natute,  is  an  attempt,  whkrh,  if  it  be  an 
onor  to  fail  even  in  great  undertakings,  can  biing  no  disgrace. 
Coleiidge  thus  speafai : 

*^  Whaterer  is  comprised  in  the  chain  and  mechanism  of 
Gecam  and  Effect,  oi  course  necessitaled  by  some  other 
&ing  antecedent  or  concurrent,  this  is  said  to  be  natural, 
and  the  aggregate  and  system  of  all  such  things  is  said  to  be 
Nature^  Itts,  therefore,  a  ooi^adiction  in  terms  to  include 
in  this  the  Free-Wili,  of  which  the  yerbal  definition  is,  thi^t 
wWch  originates  an  act  oretate  of  being." — Aids.  Note.  20. 

This  paragraph  contains  the  parting  point  where  his  8ys-> 
tern,  and  that  ot  idie  Germans  to  whom  he  was  indebted, 
dqjari  irom  that  of  Lockei  the  Scotch  metaphysicians, 
and  Edwards  of  our  country.  It  is  the  sepuruting  of  the 
WILL  from  NitniRE,  and  dentflng  the  applicability  to  it,  of 
her  grand  gennric  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  when  once  the  Will  is  thrust  out  from  the  pale  of  Nia»- 
ture,  and  located  above  and  beyond  die  precincts  of  natural 
causation, — what  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  How  describe  it  ? 
In  what  words?  What  are  its  laws?  Its  mode  of  being  f 
And  its  action  ?  These  questions  are  to  be  solved  by  going 
directly  to  the  Will  itself,  and  inspecting  it :  even  as  tl^ 
Zodogist,  an  animal,  or  the  chemist,  sim^e  substances, 
writing  down  the  phenomena  as  first  facts  from  which  to 
reason ;  back  of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  go :  or  if  they 
do,  find  nothing. 

Now,  one  of  these  first  truths  respecting  Will,  settled  by 
univaersal  consciousness,  and  proved  by  men^s  treatment  of 
each  other,  is,  that  it  can  be  responsible,  though  governed, 
controlled,  and  yet  free,  even  in  its  wrath  praising  God  ;  and 
yet  for  that  wrath,  justly  punishable  !  That  even  ^^  goverri^ 
and  "  controF  lose  all  idea  of  coercion  from  their  meanings 
when  applied  to  the  Will,  and  assunie  a  new  peculiar  8igni»- 
fication  proper  to  spirit  alone.  The  blessed  Saviour  con- 
stantly assumed  this  principle  when  be  spoke  of  man,^  or  to 
men ;  and  he  found  no  mme  difficulty  in  treating  the  humait 
will  as  environed  by  his  Father's  control,  yet  free,  and  re*- 
sponsible,  than  be  <lid  in  treating  water  as  fluid,  or  iron  as 
hard. 

"  But,'^  tays  the  Nece8sitarian>  "  what  do  you  gam  by 
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cienying  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  strongest  motiye 
according  to  the  fixed  law  of  natural  causation,  seeing  that 
your  inquiries,  like  ours,  must  end  in  belieting  unexplained 
facts  r 

I  answer,  we  gain  relief  from  the  absurdity  of  confounding 
men's  misfortunes  with  their  crimes,  from  ^ondenming  and 
punishing  men  for  acts  which  their  souls  yield  imder  moUYe, 
as  the  smitten  flint  gives  fire,  and  cannot  help  it.  We  gain 
all  the  difference  between  a  man  in  the  ima^e  of  God,  though 
defaced,  and  a  beast  who  never  had  that  image.  We  giin 
the  distinction  between  a  WUl  which  is  *'  aiaw  unto  itself," 
and  therefore  praise  or  blameworthy,  and  ^n  instinct  operat- 
ing by  a  fixed  law  of  Nature,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  nei- 
.  ther.  We  gain,  also,  a  rational  account  of  the  feeling  erf  re- 
morse for  wicked  acts;  and,  above  all,  we  gain  deliverance 
from  the  revolting  supposition  that  God  and  human  courts, 
punish  men  as  guilty,  who  as  truly  obey  the  laws  which 
God  gave  them  to  obey,  as  the  smoke  that  rises  or  the  snow- 
dake  which  falls. 

The  language  of  Colefidge  on  this  point  hath  great  force. 
He  says : 

"The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Jonathan  Ejl wards  and  the 
4ate  Dr.  WUliams,  which  represents  a  Will  absolutely  pas- 
sive— clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  destroys  all  Will,  takes 
away  its  essence  and  definition  as  effectually  as  in  saying— 
This  circle  is  a  square,  I  should  deny  the  figinre  to  be  a  circle 
at  all.  It  was. in  strict  consistency,  therefore,  that  these 
writers  supported  the  Necessitarian  scheme,  and  made  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  the  laVv  of  the  Universe,  subject- 
ing to  its  mechanism  the  moral  world  no  less  than  the  material 
or  physical. — Aids.  106. 

rf or  can  I  see  how  one  who  believes  that  all  human  acts 
and  purposes  are  mere  effects,  produced  with  unavoidable 
necessity  by  pre-existing  causes,  can  help  feeUuff,  in  view 
of  future  punishment,  what  Coleridge  cans,  *^Tne  horror 
which  a  being  capable  of  eternal  pleasure  or  pain  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  at  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Power  about  to  inflict 
the  latter  upon  an  immense  majority  of  human  souls,  without 
any  power  on  their  part,  either  to  prevent  it,  or  the  actions 
which  are,  (not  indeed  its  causes)  but  its  assigaed  signals 
and  preceding  links  in  the  same  iron  chain  !'* 

How  far  the  author  of  the  ^^  Phtlosophnf  of  the  plan  ofSaU 
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vatiari^  is  from  subjecting  the  human  Will  to  the  same  neces- 
sitating law  of  causation  which  governs  Nature,  may  bs  seen 
pp.  67-d,  where  the  grand  distmction  between  Nature  and 
Will  is  clearly  and  happily  stated. 

'  "  The  laws  which  govern  the  material  world  are  sketched 
in  books  on  natural  science  ;  such  are  grayitation,  affinity, 
mathematical  motion.  Those  laws  by  which  the  irrational 
creature  is  controlled  are  usually  called  instincts.  •  *  •  • 
The  law  which  drives  them  [animals]  to  the  act  is  as  neces- 
sitating as  that  which  causes  smoke  to  rise  upwards." 

**  But,  physical  law,  or  necessitating  instinct  would  not  be 
adapted  in  its  nature  to  the  government  of  rational  beings. 
*  *  *  Man  has  a  wUl  and  a  conscience." 

It  is  matter  of  profound  gratulation  that  a  book  has  at 
length  appeared,  devoted  wholly  to  the  explanation  of  God's 
agency  in  man's  salvation^  which  neither  curtails  the  freedom 
of  man  to  give  place  to  the  governyiff  presence  of  God  ;  nor 
takes  away  the  control  )of  God  to  msuie  room  for  the  liberty 
of  his  subjects.  For  every  writer  must  do  one  of  these,  who 
regards  our  volitions  as  effects,  and  the  WiU,  like  water,  as 
governed  by  causation,  which  transferred  to  mortals,  is  fate; 
The  brevity  and  popular  style  of  the  w6rk  prevented  the  au- 
thor fi[om  copsidering  every  point  which  an  inquisitive  mind 
mightdesire  to  see  elucidated ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  no  fair- 
minded  skeptic  can  fail  of  being  taken  along  with  the  writer 
as  far  as  he  goes.  And  if,  in  exploring  the  vast  and  mighty 
*'  Plan  of  Salvation,"  he  does  not  lake  vou  to  every  summit  of 
truth,  or  even  bring  you  through  to  tne  end  of  the  way,  he 
surely  puts  y oil  into  the  right  road,  and  leaves  you. travelling 
in  the  right  direction.  And  I  greatly  err  if  the  careful  reader 
of  the  book  does  not  see  "  The  bondage  in  Egypt," — "The  de- 
liverance— The  riving  of  the  law  at  Sinai — ^The  Mosaic  ritual 
— Its  abolition  by  the  coming  of  Christ — The  doctrine  of 
faith — Of  the  Holy  Spirit — The  means  of  grace — And  their 
practical  effects — ^in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  them  before, 
viz.,  as  a  series  of  means,  each  following  the  other  and 
necessary  to  it ;  adapted  with  infinite  skill  to  the  recovery  of 
lost  man,  no  one  of  which  could  have  been  omitted  and  the 
end  secured ;  and,  all  together,  forming  an  illuminated  flight 
of  steps,  rising  gracefully,  each  above  tne  other,  and  offering 
to  fallen,  abject  man,  a  ready,  and  sure,  and  glorious  retutn 
to  God. 
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The  author  tlius  clearly  sets  forth,  I  may  almost  say, 
paints  the  state  of  moral  and  mental  ruin  from  which  man 
was  to  be  raised. 

**  Man  fell  into  deep  moral  debasement  but  one  step  at  a 
time.  The  sun,  moon,  stars  and  other  conspicuous  objects 
of  creative  power  and  wisdom  received  the  first  idotauoits 
homage.  *  •  *  *  As  the  nations  grew  older,  images, 
which  were  at  first  but  few,  and  clothed  with  drapeiy,  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  were  i)resented  before  the  wor- 
shipers in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  in  the  most  obscene  atti- 
tudes." After  adducing  from  estabUsfaed  auAors  {nroofis  of 
the  above  positions,  he  proceeds  : 

*^The  only  way,  then,  in  which  relief  was  possible  for 
man  was,  that  an  object  of  worship  should  be  placed  before 
his  mind,  directly  opposite  in  character  to  those  he  had  be* 
fore  adored.  If  his  heart  were  ever  purified  it  must  be  by 
tearing  his  affections  from  his  gods  and  fixing  them  upon  a  ^ 
riffhteous  and  holy  Being.  But  for  man  to  form  such  an 
o^eci  was  plainly  imposnble.  He  could  not  transfer  a  better 
character  to  his  gods,  than  he  himself  possessed.  The  efijpct 
could  not  rise  higher  in  moral  purity  Uian  the  cause.  *  *  * 
He  could  only  transfer  his  own  imperfect  attributes  to  he 
gods,  and  by  worshiping  a  being  cbaracterk^ed  by  the^e  im- 
perfections, he  would  receive  in  himself  the  reaction  of  his 
own  depravity."— pp.  24,  25,  27,  28. 

Whoever  carefully  considers  the  truths  and  principles  dis- 
closed in  the  above  transparent  paragraphs,  wiH  perceive  that 
mankind  were  not  only  ^fallen  race,  but  a  race  still  falling. 
The  pit  into  which  sin  had  thrown  them  was  an  abyss, 

"  Within  wbose  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep. 
Still  threaf^g  todevoar  theiQi  opened  widet" 

It  is  one  attribute  of  man's  immortal  nature  that  he  can  never 
be  so  bad  but  he  may  become  worse :  and  his  condition  keeps 
pace  with  his  character.  Such,  our  author  deariy  shows, 
was  the  sunk  and  sinking  state  of  the  race,  when  God's 
scheme  of  ledemptionr  found  it.  Its  limbs  screwed  fast  in 
the  vice  of  despotic  government*— jts  intellect  darken^  by 
the  ray  less  pall  of  impenetrable  ignorance-— *its  conscience 
confounded  by  the  wcnrship  of  impure  idols,  and  blinded  by 
the  bewildering  force  of  lust — its  remnant  virtues  waning — 
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its  wftgted  powers  expiring— hope  wa0  «t  the  lauit  gunner, 
wd  despair  had  well  mgh  reached  its  fall. 

And  the  author  has  thus  incidentally  brought  to  view  the 
grapdest  and  most  sublime  of  the  present  meets  of  God's 
^  interposition  for  man^s  salvation,  viz.,  that  he  caught  oar 
x;ace  midway  of  its  fall  and  reversed  its  earthly  destiny, 
changed  its  direction  from  a  downward  to  an  upward  process, 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  Fierce,  ma^gnant  pa&sioos, 
a  shattered  and  debased  reason,  a  will  impotent  lor  every 
good,  vvith  disgusting  and  depopulating  vices  copied  from 
their  gods,  had  accumulated  upon  the  raee ;  every  wretch- 
edness to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  a  decayed  tribe  of  bar- 
barians, hastening,  by  rapid  strides,  toward  utter  extermina- 
tion. Sucji  was  the  moral  and  physical  state  from  which 
God's  plan  of  salvation  has  led  mankind  up  to  what  they  now 
are — a  progress  which  includes  in  itself  every  im[NrovemenC 
in  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  condition  ot  man  ;  aU  the 
discoveries  in  science,  and  all  the  inventions  of  art;  ev^y 
thing,  in  short,  which  has  civilized  the  institutions,  ennobled 
^e  intellect,  softened  the  manners,  and  adcnrned  the  society 
of  mankind. 

Now  let  any  one  oonsider.the  nature  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive a  single  family  decayed,  or  to  restore  a  dilapidated  and 
sinking  ^te ;  to  put  courage  into  cowards,  industry  into 
idleness,  and  vigor  into  imbecility ;  to  stop  the  numberless 
sluices  of  corruption,  teach  abstinence  to  the  pampered, 
make  the  soft  muscle  compact  and  rigid,  and  thus  give  ener- 
gy to  enfeebled  intellects,  and  firmness  to  faint  hearts — and 
whoever  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  an  enterprize  like 
this,  will  see  that  the  power  of  God  displayed  in  reversing 
the  earthly  destiny  of  our  race  immeasurably  transcends  the 
sublimity  of  that  might,  which  should  arrest  the  fall  of  a 
shattered  globe,  with  all  its  continents,  and  seas,  and  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  heave  it  again  upon  its  centre,  and  rest<^e 
the  harmony  of  its  revolutions. 

The  bondage  of  Egypt,  according  to  our  author,  was  ne- 
cessary to  unite  in  one  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  nation — ^a  kind 
of  czueible-fire,  in  which  the  character  of  the  people  would 
be,  by  the  foice  of  common  suffering,  fused  and  nooulded  into 
one  manageable  maw.  And  their  deliverance,  by  a  aeries  o^ 
miraculous  plagues,  inflicted  not  only  upon  the  people  o 
Egypt>  but  uxeir  gods,  powerfidly  alienated  their  minds  from 
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the  customs  of  the  one,  and  the  worship  of  the  other,  and 
thus  prepared  the  nation's  mind  for  such  future  impressions 
as  God  designed  to  make  upon  it. 

After  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  disenchanted  firom^ 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  which,  in  eflFect,  resembled 
the  sorcery  of  the  tabled  Girce,  whose  enchantments  turned 
men  into  swine,   they  are  thus  introduced  to  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  holiness  of  the  true  Lord : 

"In  the  out-set,  the  animals  of  Palestine  were  divided  by 
command  of  Jehovah  into  clean  and  unclean.  From  the 
class  distinguished  as  more  pure  than  the  other,  one  was  se- 
lected to  offer  as  a  sacrifice.  It  was  not  only  to  be  chosen 
from  clean  beasts,  but  as  an  individual,  it  was  to  be  without 
spot  or  blemish.  This  sacrifice  the  people  wete  not  deemed 
'worthy  in  their  own  person  to  offer  unto  Jehovah ;  but  it 
was  to  be  offered  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  distinguished 
from  their  brethren,  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
priest's  oflSce.  Thus  the  idea  of  purity  originated  firom  two 
sources,  the  purified  priest  and  the  pure  animal  purified  en- 
tered into  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice.  But  before  the  sacri- 
fice could  be  offered,  it  was  washed  with  clean  water,  and 
the  priest  had,  in  some  cases,  to  wash  himself  and  officiate 
without  his  sandals.  Thus,  when  one  process  of  comparison 
after  another  had  attached  the  idea  of  superlative  parity  to 
the  sacrifice  ;  in  offering  it  to  Jehovah,  in  order  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  purity  of  God  and  the  highest  degrees  of 
earthly  purity  might  be  seen,  neither  priest,  people,  nor  sa- 
crifice, was  deemed  worthy  to  come  into  his  presence,  but  it 
was  offered  in  the  court,  without  the  Holy  of  Holies."  pp. 
75-76.  Thus  was  the  idea  of  hoUness  conveyed  into  minds 
before  destitute  of  it,  and  therefore  incapable  of  attaining 
to  it. 

And  thus  the  whole  "  Mosaic  machinery,'*  so  wearisome 
in  its  details,  to  the  young,  in  the  hands  of  our  author  be- 
comes a  mighty  moral  engine,  every  part  of  which  is  instinct 
with  a  living  faculty,  working  toward  some  grand  moral  end. 
And  precepts,  and  promises,  and  altars,  and  sacrifices,  and 
priests,  and  statutes,  and  purifyings,  and  sprinklings  of  water 
and  of  bloqd>  appear  one  vast  system  of  moral  screw-blocks, 
and  cords,  and  pullies,  to  raise  the  human  character  firom  the 
slime-pits  of  E^ypt,  where  it  lay  amon^  the  pots,  a  thin^  of 
brute  passions,  intent  on  ^heir  gratification,  to  the  summit  of 
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Calrary,  \^here  it  appears,  as  a  forgiven  sinner,  beholding 
die  Lamb  of  God ! 

I  might  easily,  with  the  reader's  pardon,  multiply  extracts 
from  the  work ;  but  I  design  not  to  supersede  the  reading 
of  the  book,  but  to  invite  to  it.  And  as  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  no  ordinary  produc- 
tion, nor  one  which  an  intelligent  man  can  neglect  without 
injustice  to  himself,  I  close  with  the  sincere  prayer  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  guiding  many  thousands  of  minds,  which 
have  been  poisoned  and  perverted  by  the  plausible  cavils  of 
skepticism,  as  the  author's  once  was^  to  the  knowledge  and 
joyous  obedience  of  the  truth. 


ARTICLE  VIL 

The  Levitical  Law  op  Incest. 

By  Rev.  J.M.  StnrteTUt,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Nat  Phfl.  IIliBoit  Colleg*. 

Editorial  Remarks. 

The  subsequent  article  will  evince,  that  the  recent  deci« 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  ^Old  School)  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  United  States,  in  the  McQueen  case,  has 
awakened  attention  to  the  Scriptural  Law  of  Incest,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars  in  other 
countries,  renewedly  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  expositions 
now  being  published  in  our  own.  The  article  before  us 
comes  from  the  '*  far  west,"  and,  we  think,  surpasses  any 
view  we  have  seen  of  the  controverted  question,  in  its  analyt- 
ical force  and  just  sequences. 

It  was  transmitted  early  in  July,  and  of  course  written  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  "  Biblical  Argument**  of"  Omicron," 
in  the  New  York  Observer.  Considerable  similarity  will  be 
apparent  between  the  two  articles  in  the  process  of  argument 
and  in  the  conclusions  ;  and  whilst  ^  Omicron"  possesses  more 
power,  as  we  presume  also  more  knowledge,  in  the  grammati- 
cal argument,  Prof.  Sturtevant  presents  the  subject  in  a  more 
popular  and  equally  convincing  form. 
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W^  diiiikt  howeTer,  that  the  Pfi&fessdr  wi(l  sm  oMiae 
to  change  his  opinion  of  '*  the  acute  and  «MLiitw«rabIe  phile* 
logical  argunMnt  by  which  Dr.  Sereno  EL  Dwight  has  proved, 
that  to  tal:e  a  wife  to  her  sister,  means  to  take  one  wife  lo 
another,'*  and  that,  had  he  read  the  an^ument  of  '*  Omicron,'' 
he  would  haye  thought  and  written  di^rently.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  idiom  has  been  misunderstood  in  its  application 
to  this  ease.  And  we  doubt  not,  the  writer  of  the  following 
logical  article,  on  a  review  of  the  case,  will  be  satisfied  that 
both  Dr.  Dwight  and  himself  are  mistaken  in  referring  Ley. 
18 :  18,  to  polygamy.  Mr.  S.,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  tire 
difficulty  arising  from  ifais  passage,  lays  the  emphasis  on  the 
phrase  *<  to  vex  her,"  and  adopts  the  opinion,  that  polygamy  in 
general  is  not  here  prohibited — in  which  he  is  probably 
right — ^but  only  a  particular  case. 

Had  Mr.  S.  made  as  careful  and  independent  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  idiom,  as  he  has  of  the  other  features  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  probably  have  arrived  at  the  same  result  with 
"  Omicron,"  and  then  would  have  found  strong  confirmation 
of  hi»  view  in  Lev.  18 :  18,  instead  of  feeling  himself  obliged 
to  meet  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  argument. 

Let  ^  Omicron's"  view  of  this  passage  be  substituted  in 
Prof.  Sturtevant^s  article,  for  that  which  he  has  adopted  from 
Dr.  Dwight,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  it  will  dien  present  a  remark- 
ably clear,  correct  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  Levitical  Law 
of  Incest* 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  this  law,  as  expressed  in  the  xviikh 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  was  a  law  for  the  Jewish  people^  found- 
ed on  the  peculiar  relations  of  society  existing  among  them, 
and  especially  those  of  the  two  sexes  ?  Do  not  those  pecu- 
liar civil  and  social  relations  meet  us  at  every  step  of  the 
specifications,  satisfactorily  accounting  for  some  singular  dis- 
tinctions, otherwise  inexplicable  ?  We  freely  confess  that,  al- 
though once  of  a  different  opinion,  we  cannot  but  believe  bow, 
that  there  is  no  divine  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  a  deceas- 
ed wife's  sister.  The  expediency  of  such  a  prohibition  in  the 
{ present  state  of  society  must  be  left  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
enslators  to  determine. 

We  trust  this  point  wiU  be  ealmly,  dispass^nately  and  can- 
didly reviewed  by  those  judicatories,  whose  books  of  disci- 
pline lay  a  penalty  on  the  Qian  who  marries  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  that  the  Bible  does  not  pro- 
hibit such  a  relation,  and  it  be  nevertheless  thought  inexpe- 
dient,  let  it  be  so  represented  in  the  book,  and  i^o  more. — ^£d. 
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A  leeenH  grave  deeincm  of  «  great  ecclesiasticai  tribonal 
hit  inyested  Uie  subject  itamed  at  the  head  of  this  article  with 
an  extraordinary  iiHerest  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  d»- 
cnsstons  and  resolutions  of  other  eectesiasticsd  bodies  have 
served  not  a  Kttle  to  increase  ^tid  extend  that  interest.  It  is 
sieoply"  in  the  hope  of  contribming  his  noste  to  render  this  ex- 
cit^nent  ci  interest  in  the  question  s«ibservient  to  the  cause 
of  tixitkf  and  to  lead  the  pubtic  mind  to  a  view  of  \b»  subject 
in  wluch  it  may  rest,  free  from  tbe  danger  of  beins  again  alid 

r'n  excited  about  it,  without  coming  to  any  satis&ctory  con- 
ion»  that  the  writer  has  been  induced  to  give  to  the  ptdi- 
lic  the  results  of  an  investigation,  which  was  made  some  time 
ago*  And  in  this  point  of  light  it  is  certainly  a  question  of 
no  inconsiderable  moment.  While  opinion  continues,  as^ 
now,  unsettled  and  wavering,  individuals  will  be  found  whose 
convictions  will  favor,  and  whose  circun^tances  will  seem> 
to  them  to  require  the  formation  of  raatriitionial  connexions, 
deemed  by  others  forbidden  and  incestuous^  The  discipline 
of  the  church  may  then  be  ^pected  to  be  called  into  re- 
quisition, the  happiness  of  multitudes  in  the  sacred  circle  of 
ho«ie  to  be  interrupted,  the  peace  of  society  disturbed— per- 
'haps  the  standing  and  usefulness  of  pious  and  good  men  m 
the  church  ruined  hr  life;  and  (if  those  whose  consciences 
are  offended  by  these  marriages  are  right  in  their  ojHiiione,) 
the  morals  of  the  church  and  the  nation  are  corrupted,  and 
Qod  is  offended.  If  then,  God  has  legislated  qn  this  subject 
at  aU,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  individu«^,  to* 
families,  to  the  dmrch,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  His 
legislation  should  l>e  clearly  understood,  and  its  limits  accv* 
lately  and  pr^isely  drawn. 

A  foil  discussion  of  the  question  invdves  two  leading  points^ 
of  inquiry,,  viz..  First, — To  what  extent  is  the  Lemtkal 
law  binding  on  the  conscience  of  Christians  ?    And, 

Second, — What  is  the  true  limitation  and  definition  qft^e 
crime  of  incest  in  the  Levitical  law  ? 

The  first  of  these  points  of  inquiry  will  be  waived  entitfe* 
ly  in  the  present  article,  except  so  fa/as  it  may  be  found  to  be 
involved  in  a  full  discussion  of  the  second.  It  cannot  be  faip* 
ly  and  fully  discussed  without  giving  to  his  inquiries  a  wider 
rsmge,  than  comports  with  the  present  design  of  the  writer ; 
and  he  fears  that  by  entering  upon  it  he  might  be  found  ra^ 
ther  to  have  excited  fresh  controversies,  than  made  any  pro- 
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gress  towards  setding  that  which  exists.  He  beUeres  that 
such  a  discussioQ  is  by  bo  means  necessaiy  in  order  to  settle  ' 
the  question  which  has  recently  agitated  the  public,  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind.  It  will 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  be  admitted,  that  the 
Levitical  law  of  incest  is  of  perpetual  obligation ;  not  that 
we  are  by  any  means  convinced  tnat  this  is  true,  but  because 
it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  prove  it  false^  since  the 
argument  about  to  be  presented  would  be  none  the  less  con- 
clusive, if  it  were  true.  The  attention  of  the  reader  will 
therefore  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  following  inquiry, 
viz. : — 

WTuit  is  the  true  Umitation  of  the  crime  of  incest  in  the 
Levitical  law  1 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form,  cuts  us  off  on  both  sides,  from  all  general 
reasonings  about  expediency,  convenience  and  comfort  of 
parties  concerned  in  any  given  case  ;  or  indeed  about  gener- 
al morality  in  the  application  of  our  doctrines  to  society. 
There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  failure  to  notice  this 
obvious  consideration,  has  often  led  inquirers  entirely  astray 
in  the  investigation  of  this  question.  They  have  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  Mosaic  law,  assuming,  that  as  it  is  the 
only  legislation  we  find  in  God's  word,  on  the  subject  of  in- 
cest, it  must  of  course  be  the  only  safeguard  of  modem  so- 
ciety, against  a  general  prevalence  of  that  crime.  Hence 
they  have  felt  themselves  under  a  sort  of  virtuous  necessity, 
of  so  interpreting  that  law,  that  it  shall  meet  the  necessities 
and  suit  the  circumstances  of  modem  Christian  society;  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  certainly  inadmissable.  The  question 
is  not  what  the  Levitical  law  ought  to  be  in  order  to  answer 
the  ends  of  modem  society ;  but  what  is  the  Levitical  law  1 
The  intei^preter  has  no  right  to  assume  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  reject  ail  interpreta- 
tions, which  in  his  judgment  would  militate  against  its  fitness 
as  a  universal  rule  of  morals.  He  should  rigidly  confine 
himself  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  to  what  he  knows  of  the 
circumstances,  habits  and  manners  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
given,  as  illustrating  the  intent  of  the  law-giver.  ^ 

The  law  of  incest  is  recorded  entire  in  Leviticus,*  18th 
chapter,  6 — 1 8  verses,  where  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the 
subject  in  the  word  of  God^  and  is  in  the  following  words  : 
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6i  None  of  yoa  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  q£  kin  to 
him  to  uncoyer  their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord.  7.  The 
nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother  shalt 
thou  not  uncover :  she  is  thy  mother  f  thou  shalt  not  uncover 
her  nakedness..  8.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt 
thou  not  uncover :  it  is  thy  father's  nakedness.  9.  The  na- 
kedness of  thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father,  or  daughter 
of  thy  mother,  whether  she  be  bora  at  home  or  born  abroad^ 
even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover.  10.  The  na- 
kedness of  thy  son's  daughter ;  or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter, 
even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover ;  for  theirs  is 
thine  own  nakedness.  11.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's 
wife's  daughter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  (she  is  thy  sister,) 
thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakeclness.  12.  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  faUier's  sister :  she  is  thy  fa- 
ther's near  kinswoman.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  na- 
kedness of  thy  mother's  sister ;  for  she  is^  thy  mother'a  near 
kinswoman.  14.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  father's^  brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his  wife  :  she 
is  thine  aunt.  15.  Thou  sl^alt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  dauffhter4n-law  :  she  is  thy  son's  wife  ;  thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  na- 
kedness of  thy  brother's  wife ;  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness* 
17.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  neither  shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  or 
her  daughter's  daughter  to  uncover  her  nakedness  ;  for  Uiey 
are  her  near  kinswomen:  it  is  wickedness.  18.  Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover 
her  nakedness,  besides  the  other  in  her  life-time. 

The  subject  is  several  times  mentioned  afterwards,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses^  but  no  where  is  any  thing  added  to  the 
specifications  of  the  passage  cited  above. 

The  first  inquiry  which  seems  to  present  itself  is :  does 
this  law  refer  to  marriage  ?  Of  this  there  is  no  room  for  rea- 
sonable doubt.  The  terms  of  it  certainly  include  marriage, 
whatever  else  they  may  include ;  and  that  they  refer  mainly 
if  not  exclusively  to  marriage,  is  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  if  marriage  is  not  the  thing  intended,  then  there 
could  be  no  propriety  in  these  specific  enactments ;  for  the 
things  forbidden  are  included  in  more  general  prohibitions. 
It  will  therefore  be  assumed  and  conceded,  that  tne  thing  for- 
bidden in  this  law  is,  marriage  with  one  who  is  nearofkiny 
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and  our  otoly  remaining  inquirj^  »,  wbttt  are  A^  degye^s  of 
kindred  to  which  this  pronibitfoa  extends  ^  And  here,  as 
seems  to  the  writer,  we  nieet  the  maitf  difficult  which  has 
hitherto  embarrassed  the  sobject — On  what  principle  is  the 
law  to  be  interpreted  ?  There  are  obviously  two  principles, 
upon  either  of  which  it  may  be  interpreted,  and  we  shall 
cOTaCto  tery  different  results  according  as  we^  adopt  the  one 
or  the  other.    These  two  principles  may  be  thus  stated  : 

1.  The  sixdi  ▼erse,  whJch  is  in  the  words ;  "  none  of  you 
shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover 
their  nakedness,^  is  a  general  principle,  of  which  the  speci- 
j&cations  which  follow  are  only  specimens,  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illtrstration ;  so  that  the  full  extent  of  the  law  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  applying  the  general  principle  to  all 
other  cases,  where  the  same  nearness  of  kindrki  exists,  as  in 
the  cases  which  are  specified. 

2.  The  sixth  verse  states  the  general  principle,  and  the 
specifications  which  follow  define  accurately  and  pecisely 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  so  that  no  case  is  in- 
cluded in  the  law  which  is  not  specified. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  determine  which  of  these 
pr&iciples  of  interpretation  is  the  true  one.  The  first  will  be 
caBed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  principle  of  implica- 
tion—because it  extends  the  law  by  an  intpliciition  claimed 
to  be  embraced  in  the  terms  used,  or  inferable  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  to  a  considerable  number  of  unspecified 
cases.  It  is  that  upon  which  Dr.  Hodge  has  founded  his 
very  ingenious  argument,  in  the  case  of  Rev.  Archibald  Mc- 
Queen, as  reported  in  the  New  York  Observer :  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  well 
as  of  most  of  the  Protestant  communions,  having  been  derived 
by  them  all  from  a  common  source — the  Roman  Catholic 
cnurch.  It  is  also  advocated,  as  a  sound  and  safe  principle, 
and  even  as  absolutely  necessary  to  public  morals,  by  many 
ffreat  and  good  men.  It  is  therefore  to  be  examined  with 
deference  and  candor.  Still  the  writer  feels  himself  caDed 
on  entirely  to  dissent  from  it,  and  to  maintain  that  the  specifi- 
cations wnich  occur  in  7 — 17  verses,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
precise  definition  of  the  cases,  to  which  the  general  principle 
stated  in  the  sixth  verse  is  to  be  applied.  The  reasons  of 
this  dissent  are  the  following. 

1.  The  terms  of  the  law  do  not  require  the  principle  cf 
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implication. — On  the  supposition  that  the  specifications  were 
designed  completely  to  define  the  extent  of  the  general  rule, 
the  language  would  not  necessarily  be  different  in  any  re- 
spect from  what  it  is.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  the  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  bjr  a  Careful  examination  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute.  It  is  true  that  the  reason  of  the  prohi- 
bition is  given ;  but  when  God  gives  a  law  and  gives  a  rea- 
son for  it,  are  we  required  to  extend  the  law  to  all  other  cases, 
where  we  think  the  same  reason  exists?  Has  God  anywhere 
recognized  any  such  ability  and  du^  on  our  part,  to  judge  of 
reasons  and  of  fitness  in  matters  of  divine  legislation?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  God  had  designed  the  law  to  be  applied  to 
other  cases  by  implication,  would  he  not  in  all  probability 
have  made  the  language  different  from  what  it  is  i  Would 
he  not  hare  added  an  express  authority  for  such  extension  ? 

2.  If  the  general  principle  is  not  defined  by  the  specifica- 
tionsy  it  has  no  definition^  it  is  left  indefinite  as  to  its  appli- 
cation.— It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  specified  cases  are 
a  measure,  by  which  nearness  of  kin  is  to  be  judged  of.  But 
what  authority  have  we  for  this  assumption  ?  Certainly  no 
such  rule  of  measurement  is  recognized  by  the  statute,  and 
the  assumption  that  God  designed  that  they  should  be  so 
used  is  entirely  gratuitous.  There  is  not  in  any  word  of  tne 
statute  a  hint,  that  this  mode  of  limitation  was  intended.  If, 
then,  the  specifications  themselves  are  not  a  limitation  of  the 
general  rule,  God  has  provided  none,  and  the  Jewish  law- 
yer was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  or  contract  the  range  of  the 
principle,  according  to  his  own  notions  of  fitness,  propriety  or 
necessity.     Is  this  probable? 

Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  in  his  "  Hebrew  Wife,"  has  sug- 
gested, that  a  conscientious  man  would  not  be  willing  to 
marry  his  father's  brother's  daughter,  lest  he  should  commit 
half  the  sin  of  incest.  But  if  this  law  is  not  limited  to  the 
specification,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  consider 
such  a  case  as  involving  half  the  sin  of  incest,  and  not  the 
whole  of  it.  Certainly  the  kindred  may  be  called  near, 
without  any  misuse  of  language,  and  if  so,  it  is  embraced,  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  under  the  law.  It  is 
not  indeed  precisely  so  near  as  any  that  are  specified,  but,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  the  law  contains  no  warrant  for 
instituting  this  standard  of  measurement.  Indeed,  according 
to  Dr.  Dwight's  mode  of  reasoning,  one  would  suppose  that 
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a  coascieatious  maa  would  hardly  venture  to  many  at  all, 
for  in  doing  so  he  certainly  runs  a  great  risk  of  committing 
some  smalTer  fraction  of  the  sin  of  incest,  if  not  the  ha^^  of  it. 

3.  The  extension  of  a  general  enactment,  to  a  variety  of 
unspecified  particular  cases  is  very  much  at  variance  with 
the  general  tenor  and  character  cf  the  laws  of  Moses, — ^They 
are  characterized,  almost  if  not  entirely  without  exception, 
by  a  minute  and  precise  specification,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  inference  or  implication.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by  collecting  tlie  Mosaic  legisla* 
tion,  which  bears  on  almost  any  single  subject,  as  for  example 
the  priesthood,  the  tabernacle  service,  uncleanness,  or  the 
Sabbath.  The  principle  of  interpretation  from  which  I  dis- 
sent, entirely  exempts  the  law  of  incest  from  this  general 
characteristic  of  the  code.  Now,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a 
Jew,  accustomed  to  be  guided  in  all  his  relations  to  the  law, 
by  its  abundant,  minute  and  exact  specifications,  would  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  in  this  case,  an  entirely  different  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  and  rest  in  mere  implications  and  in- 
ference ?  Is  it  not  rather  evident,  that  he  would  interpret 
this  law  just  as  he  would  that  of  uncleanness,  as  applying  to 
the  cases  specified  and  to  those  only  ? 

4.  The  cases  specified  make  up  a  system  complete  in  itself. 
If  they  were  intended  merely  as  illustrations  of  the  general 
principle,  and  not  as  a  precise  limitation  of  it,  we  should  ex- 
pect of  course,  that  on  presenting  them  all  at  one  view,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  been  selected  indiscriminately  from 
the  various  classes  of  cases  designed  to  be  embraced  under 
the  general  statute,  and  to  be  obviously  a  part  of  an  incom- 
plete system,  which  was  to  be  filled  out,  by  applying  the 
general  rule  to  all  other  cases  embraced  in  its  terms.  Wow 
it  turns  out,  that  on  presenting  them  all  at  one  view,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  selected,  but  form  a  complete  and 
consistent  system,  without  any  addition.  Instead  of  being 
selected  indiscriminately  from  all  the  different  classes,  they 
in  every  case  either  include  all  of  a  given  class,  or  specify 
none  from  it.  To  set  this  point  in  its  true  light,  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared.  The  reader  will  here  observe,  that 
the  specifications  extend  to  four  generations,  viz.,  a  man's 
father's  generation,  his  own,  his  son's,  and  his  grandson's. 
These  are  numbered  in  the  table,  1st,  2rid,  3rd,  and  4th,  be- 
ginning with  the  father's. 
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iBt  generation. 

2dgeneration. 

3rd  generation. 

4th  generation. 

i 

Father's  sister. 
Mother's  sister. 
Father's  broth- 
er's wife. 

Sister. 

Half-sister. 

Brother's  wife. 

Mother. 
Father's  wife. 

A  man  may 
not  marry  his 

son's  wilb, 

Son's  daughter, 
Daughter's 
daughter. 

Mother. 

Wife's 

daughter. 

son's  daughter. 

daughter's 

daughter. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  table,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaia* 
ing  whetlier  it  bears  the  appearance  of  promiscuous  and  inci- 
dental selection  in  illustration  of  a  general  principle,  or  of 
precise  limitation  of  the  cases  to  which  a  general  principle  is 
to  be  applied  ?  In  order  that  the  results  of  this  examination 
may  be  stated  with  clearness  and  brevity,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  premise  that  there  are  three  classes  of  relatives  embraced 
in  the  table,  viz.,  a  man's  own  blood  relatives,  the  blood  rela- 
tives of  his  wife,  and  aflSnes,  meaning  by  the  last,  such  as 
have  become  relatives  by  being  married  to  relatives.  With 
this  explanation,  the  whole  table  is  embraced  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz : 

1 .  A  man  may  marry  no  blood  relative,  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  wife,  in  either  of  the  four  generations  of  lineals,  nor 
any  collateral  blood  relative  of  his  own,  in  the  first  and^econd 
generations. 

2.  A  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  any  affinis,  who  has  been 
married  to  any  one  who  was  a  member  of  his  own  family,  or 
who  by  our  usage  would  bear  his  name,  in  the  first  and  third 
generations  of  lineals,  and  in  the  first  and  second  generations 
of  collaterals. 

The  reader  is  here  requested  to  compare  the  specifications 
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with  the  tabic,  and  the  table  with  the  rules  just  ^iven,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  the  writer  is  borne  out 
in  his  assertions,  that  the  specifications  make,  without  any 
additions,  a  complete  system :  whether  they  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  simple  general  rules  or  not — and  whether 
they  invariably,  in  given  degrees  of  kindred,  embrace  all  of  a 
given  class  or  exclude  all.  Is  this  then  illustration  of  a  gen- 
eral principle,  or  definition?  If  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  are  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  law,  which  are  not 
specified,  why  are  none  specified  from  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong,  while  all  the  individuals  are  specified  in  each  of 
the  classes,  from  which  any  cases  are  taken  ?  If  a  man's 
collaterals  in  the  third  generation  are  as  much  forbidden  as  in 
the  first,  why  are  they  all  specified  in  the  first,  and  not  one  of 
them  in  the  third  ?  If  the  collaterals  of  the  wife  are  as  much 
forbidden  as  a  man's  own,  why  are  all  his  own  collaterals 
specified,  through  two  generations,  and  not  one  collateral  of 
the  wife  in  any  generation  ?  Does  this  look  like  miscellaneous 
selection  of  cases  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  ?  Had  it  been 
designed  to  illustrate  a  principle  equally  applicable  to  both 
the  first  and  third  generations,  would  it  not  have  been  far 
more  appropriate  to  the  purpose,  to  have  specified  father's 
sister,  and  sister's  daughter,  than  to  have  specified  both  father's 
sister  and  mother's  sister,  and  to  have  omitted  both  brother's 
daughter  and  sister's  daughter  ?  Is  it  not  still  more  improb- 
able that  all  the  illustrations,  fourteen  in  number,  should 
have  been  selected  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  in  every  in- 
stance to  which  the  rule  of  implication  is  to  be  applied,  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  a  vvhole  class,  from  which  not  one  case  has 
been  specified  ?  And  yet  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  rule  of  impli- 
cation is  a  part  of  the  law,  this  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
circunwtances  in  which  we  are  left  to  apply  it.  The  reader 
will  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that  if  the  principle  of  im- 
plication is  the  one  on  which  the  law  was  designed  to  be  in* 
terpreted,  the  implied  cases  would  have  been  all  found  in 
this  condition. 

Again,  the  specified  cases  form  a  system  constructed  ac- 
cording to  two  simple  general  rules*,  to  which  there  are  no 
exceptions.  If  now  this  system  is  to  be  extended  to  other 
cases  not  specified,  it  must  be  by  introducing  additional  rules, 
for  these  rules  do  not  embrace  a  single  case  not  specified. 
What  then  aie  the  additional  rules  to  be  ?  Two  are  claimed : 
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First,  That  a  man  is  as  near  of  kin  to  his  wife's  blood  re- 
latives as  to  his  own.     And,  * 

Second,  that  when  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  any  rela- 
tive in  a  generation  back  of  his  own,  he  is  by  implication  for- 
bidden to  marry  one  of  the  same  nearness  of  blood,  in  a  gene- 
ration following  his  own. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  it  more  in  detail  in  the  sequel.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  it  here,  that  it  is  an  assumption  entirely  without  proof, 
either  in  the  terms  of  the  law  or  in  any  of  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. Let  those  who  contend  for  this  principle  prote 
it — ^let  them  show  that  it  was  a  known  and  recognized  part  of 
the  Levitical  law,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  unite  with  them 
in  filling  up  the  vacant  line  in  our  table  ;  but,  till  they  have 
done  this,  they  have  no  right  to  write  a  syllable  there.  It 
must  still  be  vacant. 

As  to  the  second  rule  proposed  above,  to  be  added  to  the 
system,  the  same  may  be  said ;  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
«nd  on  those  who  insist  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  Levitical  law, 
is  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  is  so.  It  can  be  admitted 
when  that  is  proved,  till  then  it  has  no  authority,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear. 

For  example,  father's  sister,  mother's  sister,  and  father's 
brother's  wife,  are  all  specifically  forbidden  ;  what  they  havfe 
to  prove  is,  that  brother's  daughter,  sister's  daughter,  and 
brother's  son's  wife,  were  equally  intended  to  be  forbidden, 
though  not  one  of  ihem  is  specified.  And  in  addition  to  this 
they  have  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  in  such  a  system  as 
the  Mosaic,  an  obvious  reason  for  forbidding  the  first  three, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  last  three.  That  system 
was  one  of  subordination  ;  the  wife  was  subordinated  to  the 
husband  and  the  child  to  the  parent.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  been  regarded  as  a  violation  of  due  subordination — as 
"  confusion,"  for  a  sister  of  the  father,  to  whom  reverence 
was  due  from  the  son  for  his  father's  sake,  to  become  the 
son's  wife ;  but  no  such  objection  would  lie  against  that  son's 
marrying  an  equally  near  relative  of  the  third  generation. 
The  reason  here  conjectured  would  therefore  be  an  objection 
against  a  man's  marrying  his  aunt,  but  none  against  his  mar- 
rying his  niece.  Now,  it  is  not  asserted  that  this  is  the 
reason  of  the  law,  but  can  it  be  proved  that  it  is  not  ? 
And  if  not,  can  it  l)c  proved  that  the  Levitical  law  was  intend- 
ed alike  to  forbid  an  aunt  and  a  niece,  when  the  one  is  speci- 
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fied  and  the  other  is  not,  nor  any  other  collateral  relative  in 
the  same  generation  with  her  ?  Must  not  this  assumption 
remain  entirely  without  proof  ?  The  writer  must  here  again 
remind  the  reader,  that  our  question  is  not,  what  is  nght  in 
our  circumstances,  but  what  was  the  Levitical  law  ?  And  in 
this  view  of  the  case  he  confidently  asks,  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  it  was  ever  intended  to  extend  beyond  the  specified 
cases  ?  Must  not  this  rule  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  extaad 
it  to  other  cases,  be  regarded  as  entirely  unsupported  by 
proof?  Have  we  then  any  right  to  treat  il  as  having  the  au- 
thority of  a  divine  law  ?  This^an  of  the  argument  will  here 
be  cheerfully  resigned  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  reader. 

6.  Another  reason  for  dissenting  from  the  principle  of 
implication  is,  the  fact  that  specific  cases  of  incest  are  proba- 
bly referred  to  in  no  less  than*  eighteen  instances,  and  cer- 
tainlyin  sixteen,  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
yet  among  them  all  there  is  not  one  case  which  is  not  dis^ 
tinctly  specified  in  the  original  enactment,  Leviticus  18 : 
6-17.  If,  as  is  so  confidently  claimed,  the  Levitical  law 
was  meant  to  extend  to  a  variety  of  cases  not  specified,  as 
much  as  to  those  which  are,  why  among  the  whole  eighteen 
cases  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  there  not 
found  one  of  tlie  implied  cases  ?  I  say  not  one — especially 
when  it  is  claimed  that  the  implied  cases  are  more  numerous 
than  the  specified  ?  The  burden  of  proof  here  rests  with  the 
adf  ocates  of  implication,  and  the  question  is  submitted  for 
their  careful  consideration. 

6.  Another  weighty  objection  to  the  principle  of  implica- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cases  which  it  is  claimed  ore 
left  to  mere  inference,  as  it  would  seem  to  very  doubtful  in- 
ference, are  the  very  cases  in  which  marriage  is  not  likely  to 
be  contracted, — The  cases  forbidden  are  those  of  the  nearest 
relatives ;  those  which  are  left  to  implication  are  the  more  re- 
mote blood  ^relatives  and  the  collaterals  of  the  wife,  where,  if 
at  all,  the  law  would  bemost  likely  to  be  broken.  The  bar- 
rier is  weakest  where  strength  is  most  needed,  if  indeed  the  sin 
of  incest,  according  to  the  law,  really  lay  outside  of  the  speci- 


•See  Leviticus  20:  11,  12,  14,  17,  19-21.  Deut.  22  :  30. 
Deut.  27 :  20,  22,  23.  Ezekiel  22  :  10,  11.  Matt.  14  :  3,  4. 
1  Cor.  5:1.     1  Kings  2  :   13-24. 
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fied  cases.  Which  of  the  two,  for  example,  is  a  m«B  more 
likely  to  marry,  his  mother,  or  his  niece  ?  his  own  sister  or 
bis  wife's,  his  father's  sister  or  his  wife's  niece.  I  know  it 
is  claimed  that  some  cases  of  very  near  kindred  are  left  to 
implication.  It  was  even  claimed  in  the  late  discussion  at 
Philadelphia,  that  a  man  is  only  forbidden  to  marry  bis 
daughter,  by  implication.  In  reply  to  this  I  will  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  terms  of  the  law.  Lev.  18  :  17,  and  remark 
that  when  it  is  shown  how  a  man  can  marry  his  own  daugh- 
ter, without  trangressing  the  very  letter  of  this  statute,  I 
shall  think  the  otgection  well  founded. 

As  to  the  absence  of  a  specific  prohibition  to  marry  a  man's 
grandmother,  I  could  hardly  think  the  danger  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event  suflkiienily  imminent,  to  suggest  the  neces- 
•ity  of  providing  against  it  by  a  specific  statute.  I  should 
think  it  a  case  which,  bad  as  man  id,  might  be  safely  left, 
not  to  implication,  but  to  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  then 
obvious,  that  if  the  principle  of  implication  is  to  be  resorted 
to  at  all,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  very  cases  in  which  positive 
and  specific  statute  was  most  of  all  needful.  Does  this  look 
like  trie  wisdom  of  a  divine  legislator  ? 

This  argument  derives  great  force  from  a  consideration  erf 
the  peculiar  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  case  of  mar^ 
riage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  is  that  violation  of 
this  law  of  implication,  which  occurs  probably  much  more 
frequently  than  any  other.  This  is  certainly  what  the  nature 
of  the  ca§e  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Was  it  then  the  design 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  to  denounce  and  brand  this  connexion 
as  incest  ?  Could  a  Jew  be  expected  so  to  understand  the 
law?  What  Jew  did  not  revere  and  honor  the  patriarch 
Jacob  ?  and  yet  what  Jew  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Jacob 
first  married  I^ah,  and  afterwards,  even  while  she  was  yet 
alive,  her  sister  Rachel  ?  Could  a  pious  Jew  be  expected  to 
comprehend,  that  by  a  mere  implication  from  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  shame  of  incest  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  holy  patriarch  and  his  wives,  and  stamped  on  the  ori- 
gin of  more  than  half  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  Is  it  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  a  Jew  would  so  interpret  this  law ! 
Sorely  not.  If  such  a  marriage  had  been  intended  to  be 
branded  and  treated  as  incestuous,  the  lawgiver  would  surely 
have  deemed,  that  to  a  son  of  Jacob  a  specific  and  positive 
enactment  would  be  most  necessary. 
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The  writer  has  now  doae  mth  the  principle  of  implication. 
He  has  shown,  he  trusts,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid 
reader,  that  it  is  neither  required  by  nor  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  law — that  if  the  law  is  not  limited  to  the  specific 
cases,  it  has  no  limitation  for  which  any  divine  authority  can 
be  given — that  the  principle  of  extending  the  general  statute 
by  this  sort  of  implication,  is  at  variance  with  the.  general 
character  of  the  code — ^that  the  specified  cases  form  of  them- 
selves a  complete  system,  constructed  according  to  two  sim- 
ple, invariable  rules,  and  which  cannot  be  extended  to  one 
unspecified  case  without  adopting  a  rule,  which  would  rest 
on  no  other  foundation  than  a  gratuitous  assumption — that 
eighteen  specified  cases  of  incest  are  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
seauent  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  one  implied  case — 
ana  that,  if  the  sin  of  incest  reallyjies,  according  to  the  Leviir 
ical  law,  outside  of  the  specified  cases,  then  the  divine  legis- 
lator has  constructed  his  barrier  against  the  sin,  so  as  to  be 
weakest  precisely  where  the  greatest  strength  is  necessary. 

He  now  wishes  to  ask  the  reader,  can  this  principle  be 
sustained  as  a  safe  guide  in  interpreting  the  law  under 
consideration  ?  Still  more,  is  it  a  principle  of  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  us  in  excluding  loved  Christian  brethren 
from  our  fellowship  under  the  Christian  dispensation  ?  Has 
it  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
sternly  deposing  Christian  ministers,  of  otherwise  blameless 
characters  and  lives,  from  the  sacred  office  ?  and  excluding 
them  and  their  wives  from  the  sweet  privilege  of  a  seat  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  in  bringing  pain  and  anguish  of  spirit 
to  their  domestic  circle  ?  in  inflicting  disgrace  and  mortinca- 
tion  on  their  innocent  and  unofiending  offspring  ?  and  in  in- 
fusing bitterness  into  the  cup  of  all  their  friends  and  kindred? 
Brethren  and  fathers  in  the  ministry  are  earnestly  entreated  to 
reconsider  this  matter  in  the  light,  not  of  a  perishable  and 
fallible  human  standard  ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  of 
eternity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  Christian  love. 

But  before  the  subject  is  dismissed,  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be  viewed  in  still  another  light.  Grant  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  that  the  principle  of  implication  is  to  be  admitted, 
can  it  still  be  applied  so  as  to  prohibit  marriage  with  the  col- 
lateral relatives  of  a  deceased  wife  ? 

By  referring  again  to  our  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  en- 
tire line  of  wife's  collaterals  is  vacant — ^not  one  of  them  is 
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•pectficdly  forlndden.  It  is  Confidently  asked,  does  tke 
omission  of  this  whole  line  mean  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  a  strong 
presumptive  argument  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  em- 
braced under  the  prohibition  ?  Let  us  then  again  examuie 
the  assumed  principle  by  vi^hich  the  law  is  made  to  cover  it 
tlirough  four  generations — the  principle,  I  mean,  that  a  mail 
sustains  the  same  nearness  of  kin,  in  the  e^e  of  the  Levitical 
law,  to  his  wife's  blood  relatives,  as  to  his  own.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
groundless  assumption  ;  but  that  is  not  all,  it  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  other  portions  ot  the  Levitical  law.  The  argu- 
ment in  its  defence  is  this : — a  man  may  not  marry  his  broth- 
er's wife  by  specific  statute  :  he  is  in  the  same  nearness  of 
kin  to  his  brother's  wife,  and  to  hi?  wife's  sister — and  there- 
fore he  is  foAidden  to  marry  his  wife's  sister.  Kow  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  of  this,  that  it  is  without  proof^ 
and  tEerefore  without  authority.  No  proof  ever  was  produced 
that,  in  the  eye  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  kindred  was  the  same 
in  these  two  cases.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment here.  There  is  proof  positive  that  the  kindred  was  not 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  To  that  proof  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  now  invited. 

1.  The  Israelites  were  divided  into  tribes,  families,  and 
households.  This  assertion  will  not  be  questioned,  but  for 
a  clear  and  full  exhibition  of  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Josh. 
7:  16,  18. 

2.  This  division  always  followed  the  male  line,  with  no 
regard  to  the  female  whatever.  A  woman  before  marriage 
Was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  tribe,  family,  and  houaehdd 
of  her  father ;  after  marriage,  to  that  of  her  husband,  wherev- 
er she  had  been  bom.  Het  marriage  took  her  out  of  the  fami- 
ly of  her  father,  and  incorporated  her  with  that  of  her  husband. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Num.  36  :  1- 
12.  In  this  passage  we  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact, 
that  when  a  woman  married  she  was  not  only  herself  removed 
from  the  tribe  and  family  of  her  father  to  that  of  her  husband,  but 
that,  if  she  inherited  property,  that  would,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  inheritance,  be  transferred  with  her.  We  have  also  a 
distinct  statute  to  meet  the  case,  obliging  virgins  possessing 
an  inheritance  to  marry  within  the  tribe  and  mmily  to  which 
the  inheritance  belonged ;  this  specific  law  being  obviously 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  to  each  tribe  its 
own  inheritance.    It  is  also  observable  that  the  case  is  not 
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piovtded  for,  by  ever  reckoning  the  huri>and  to  the  tribe  and 
mnily  ot  the  wife,  as  it  obviously  might  have  been  had  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  allowed  it.  But  they  did  not 
allow  it,  and  therefore  it  was  never  peraiitted  in  any  case. 
The  only  remaining  practicable  mode  of  providing  for  the 
case  was  that  adopted :  to  forbid  women  possessing  an  in- 
heritance to  marry  out  of  their  tribe  and  family  ;  although,  if 
they  possessed  no  inheritance,  they  might  marry  any  Is- 
raelite. 

Leviticus  21  :  1 — 3.  In  this  passage  a  priest  is  forbidden 
to  defile  himself  for  the  dead  among  his  people ;  but  for  bis 
kin  that  is  near  unto  him,  for  his  father  and  his  mother,  his 
son  and  his  daughter,  for  his  brother  and  for  his  sister,  a  vir- 

S'n  that  is  nigh  unto  Aim,  which  hath  no  husband,  for  them 
may  be  defiled.  An  unmarried  sister  is  so  "  near  unto 
him  that  he  may  be  defiled  for  her" — but  if  she  was  married 
she  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  longer  so  near  to  him  that 
he  might  go  into  mourning  for  her.  The  fact  of  her  mar- 
riage had  essentially  changed  the  nearness  of  her  kin  to  him. 
Had  then  the  same  fact  ma<1e  no  change  in  her  nearness  of 
kindred  to  the  rest  of  her  femily  ?  Had  she  ceased  to  be 
near  of  kin  to  her  brother  and  not  to  her  sister  ?  Did  she 
continue  to  be  as  nearly  related  to  her  sister  as  before  ?  And 
had  the  same  fact  which  had  removed  her  from  being  near  of 
kin  to  her  brother  and  her  sister,  made  her  husband  as  near 
of  kin  to  them  as  he  was  to  his  own  ?  that  is,  nearer  than  she 
was  herself?  Would  the  advocates  of  implication  apply  to 
this*  passage  their  doctrine,  that  a  man  is  as  near  of  kin  to  his 
wife's  blooid  relatives  as  to  his  own,  and  therefore  contend, 
that  though  a  priest  is  solemnly  forbid  to  put  on  mourning  for 
a  married  sister,  he  still  might  for  her  husband  ?  In  all  con- 
sistency they  must  do  it,  for  he,  according  to  their  doctrine,  is 
just  as  near  of  kin  as  an  own  brother,  and  for  an  own  bro- 
ther the  priest  might  put  on  mourning.  Let  the  advocates 
of  implication  dispose  of  this  case  consistently  with  their 
principles,  if  they  can.  When  they  have  done  so,  the  writer 
will  be  ready  to  give  the  subject  a  reconsideration. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  disposing  of  this  case,  or  that  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  By  referring  again  to  our  ta- 
ble, it  will  be  seen  that  within  certain  grades  of  kindred,  a 
man  was  not  permitted  to  marry  an  affinis  of  his  own  fami- 
ly. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  wives  of  his  male  rehi- 
tives  were  considered  as  incorporated  vrith  his  own  family, 
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and  at  haying  thus  become  near  cf  kin  to  him.  By  the  saine 
principle  they  had  ceased  to  be  near  of  kin  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  so  near  as  before,  by  being  remoyed  from  their 
family,  and  as  the  case  might  be,  from  their  tribe.  Thus  a 
man  might  not  marry  his  father's  brother's  wife,  because  she 
was  of  his  own  family,  and  near  of  kin,  but  he  is  not  pro- 
hibited his  mother's  brother's  wife,  because,  though  the  wife 
of  a  relative  of  the  same  nearness  c^  blood  as  the  other,  she 
had  by  no  means  the  same  nearness  of  kin ;  for  she  belonged 
to  another  family,  and  might  belong  to  another  tribe.  So  a 
man  must  not  marry  his  brother's  wife,  because  she  is  in  his 
own  family,  but  he  may  marry  his  wife's  sister  because  she 
is  of  another  family,  and  may  be  eyen  of  another  tribe  :  hie 
marriage,  instead  of  making  him  near  of  kin  to  his  wife's  c<4- 
lateral  relatiyes,  had  caused  her  to  cease  to  be  near  of  kin  to 
them,  and  had  created  a  nearness  of  kin  between  her  and  his 
collateral  relatiyes.  With  this  principle  our  whole  table  is 
strictly  consistent.  In  certaih  degrees  a  man  may  neyer  mar- 
ry an  affinis  of  his  own  family,  lineal  or  cdlateral ;  a  collaU 
eral  of  his  wife  he  is  neyer  forbidden.  It  is  now  confidently 
asked,  can  any  man,  in  yiew  of  the^e  facts  and  considerar 
tions,  maintain  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Leyitical  law,  %  man's 
nearness  of  kin  to  his  brother's  wife,  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  is  the  same  as  to  his  wife's  sister  of  entirely  another 
family,  and  perhaps  another  tribe  ?  Bat  this  must  be  ^nain- 
lained,  or  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  the  collateral  rela^ 
tiyes  of  his  deceased  wife  must  be  giyen  up. 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  set  aside  the  ii»- 
terpretation  which  is  adyocated  in  this  article,  by  reasonittjg 
from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  design  of  the  law.  It  is 
claimed  by  some,  that  the  design  of  the  law  is  to  remoye  all 
temptation  to  illicit  inteicourse  of  the  sexes,  among  members 
of  the  same  family ;  and  that  this  reason  applies  as  much  to 
the  wife's  collateral  relatiyes  as  to  a  man's  own.  But  where 
is  the  proof  that  this  is  the  design  of  the  law  ?  This  again  is 
an  assumption,  with  no  proof.  Nor  is  it  alone  ynthout  proot 
The  eyidence  is  against  it.  If  this  had  been  the  design  of 
the  law,  there  is  no  connexion  which  it  would  haye  been  more 
important  to  forbid  than  that  of  step-brother  and-sister.  They 
ffenerally  liye  under  the  same  roof,  and  are  associated  in  ail 
the  operations  of  the  family  as  brother  and  sister,  and  yet 
marriage  in  this  relation  is  not  forbidden  by  the  broadest  ex* 
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tension  of  the  law.  The  marriage  of  cousins  is  not  forbid- 
den ;  and  yet  if  this  were  the  design  of  the  law,  it  ought  to 
have  been  forbidden  rather  than  most  of  those  which  are 
specified.  As  there  is  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  the  design  of  the  law,  all  conclusions  drawfi  firom 
the  supposition  that  it  is,  myst  \>e  without  foundation. 

Is  it  then  still  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  interpretatioii 
which  has  been  given,  that  it  leaves  some  cases  unprohibited, 
in  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  modern  society,  it  is  evi- 
dently undesirable  and  improper  that  the  maniage  relation 
should  be  formed  ?  It  is  admitted  that  it  does ;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  this  cannot  invalidate  the  interpretation,  if  it  rests 
otherwise  on  substantial  reasons.  We  have  no  right  to  set  up 
a  modem  standard  to  interpret  the  Mosaic  law  by.  Why  in- 
deed should  we  expect  the  law  of  incest  in  that  code,  to  be 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  modern  Christian  socie- 
ty than  the  more  general  law  of  marriage  ?  Surely  no  <»ie 
contends  for  an  interpretation  of  that  law,  which  would  rcn* 
der  it  suited  to  our  case.  In  a  certain  case  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  day,  a  man  was  required  by  that  law  to  mar- 
ry his  brother's  widow.  Does  any  one  think  that  law  ought 
to  be  enforced  now  ? 

The^  Levitical  law  did  not  even  prohibit  polygamy.  It  is 
indeed  claimed  by  Dr.  Sereno  E*  Dwight,  that  polygamy  is 
forbidden  in  Leviticus  18  :  18.  "Neither  shalt  thou  tal^  a 
wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  Acr,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  be- 
sides the  other  in  her  life-fiV/ie."  Dr.  Dwight  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  acute  and  unanswerable  philological  argument, 
by  which  he  has  proved,  that  to  take  a  wife  to  her  sister, 
means  to  take  one  wife  to  another,  that  is,  to  take  a  second 
wife  in  addition  to  one  he  already  had.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  thing  forbidden  is  not  the  taking  of  a  sec(»id  wife  in 
the  life-time  of  the  first,  but  it  is  the  doing  of  it  "  to  vex  her." 
Ii  is  not  a  general  prohibition  of  polygamy,  but  a  prohibition 
of  it  in  a  particular  case,  implying  of  course  that  in  other 
cases  it  was  permitted.*    Indeed,  how  can  any  one  entertain 


*  We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  an  extract  from  the 
communication  of  '*  Omicron,"  in  the  New  York  Observer  of 
August  6, 1842,  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  R  Robinson.— 
Ed. 

"  The  philological  difficulty  above  alluded  to,  is  perhaps 
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the  idea  (hat  David  and  Solomon,  and  others,  in  taking  a  plu- 
rality of  wives,  were  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the  known 
letter  of  the  divine  law  ?    it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  king 


not  less  real.  The  phrase,  '  a  woman  to  her  sister,'  does 
indeed  occur  no  less  than  eight  times  elsewhere  in  the '  He- 
brew Bible,  in  the  general  meaning  '  one  to  another ;'  but 
only  of  inanimate  objects  in  the  feminine  gender,  viz.  of  the 
curtains,  loops,  and  tenons  of  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxvi.  3 
bis.  5,  6,  17 ;  and  of  the  wings  of  the  living  creatures,  Ezek. 
i.  9,  23,  iii.  13.  The  like  phrase  in  the  masculine,  '  a  man  to 
his  brother,'  occurs  in  all  about  twenty  timei^ ;  mostly  of  men, 
but  also  in  a  few  instances  of  inanimate  objects  or  insects,  as 
Exod;  XXV.  20  ;  Joel  ii.  8.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
every  such  instance,  this  phrase,  whether  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, has  a  reciprocal  distributive  power ;  that  is,  a  number 
of  persons  or  things  are  said  to  do  or  be  so  and  so  one  to  ano' 
ther,  A  plural  nominative  invariably  precedes,  connected 
with  a  plural  verb ;  and  then  the  action  or  relation  of  this  verb 
is  by  this  phrase  marked  as  reciprocal  and  mutual  among 
the  individuals  comprised  in  the  plural  nominative.  Thus  : 
*  the  children  of  Israel  said  one  to  another,'  Exod.  xvi.  15, 
and  often.  So  Abraham  and  Lot '  separated  themselves  one 
from  the  other,'  Gen.  xiii.  11 ;  Neh.  iv.  19  ;  Isa.  ix.  19,  in  the 
Heb.  '  they  shall  not  spare  one  another.'  Hagg.  ii.  22,  *  And 
the  horses  and  their  riders  shall  come  down,  each  by  the 
sword  of  the  other,'  i.  e.  they  shall  destroy  one  another.  So 
of  the  other  examples.  This,  then,  is  the  idiom  ;  and  to  this 
idiom  the  passage  in  Levit.  xviii.  18,  has  no  relation.  There^ 
is  nothing  distributive  nor  reciprocal  implied  in  it.  The 
phrase  here  refers  only  to  the  object  of  the  verb  ;  upon  which 
object  no  trace  of  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  passes  over.  To 
bring  it  in  any  degree  under  the  idiom,  it  should  at  least  read 
thus:  *  Wives  {p'^WT na-shim)  one  to  another  thou  shah  not 
lake  ;'  and  even  then  it  would  be  unlike  any  other  instance. 
But  further,  the  suffixes  attached  in  the  singular  to  the  sub- 
sequent words  [her  nakedness,  besides  her^  in  her  life. time,] 
show  decisively^  that  such  a  solution  is  inadmissible ;  and 
these  of  themselves  limit  the  words  to  two  specific  individu- 
als, who  have  here  no  mutual  action  one  upon  the  other,  in 
the  same  literal  sense  as  in  the  preceding  verses,  viz.  a 
wife  to  her  sister. 
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was  forbidden  to  practise  polygamy  in  Deut.  17 :  17,  where, 
speaking  of  the  king  whom  uie  Israelites  should  set  orer 
them,  it  is  said,  "  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself 
that  his  heart  turn  not  away."  By  looking  back  to  the  16th 
verse  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  forbidden  to  multiply  horses ; 
does  this  mean  that  he  should  have  but  one  horse  ?  No  more 
does  the  prohibition  to^^multiply  wives,  imply  that  he  shouM 
have  but  one  wife.  Indeed,  the  giving  of  such  a  charge  to  a 
pepole  in  reference  to  their  king,  implies  the  existence  and 
toleration  of  polygamy.  How  would  sueh  a  charge  sound 
given  to  a  king  of  England  or  France,  or  to  a  President  of  the 
United  States  ? 

It  is  then  undeniable  that  the  Levitical  law  of  marriage  is, 
as  a  whole,  inadequate  to  the  necessities  and  unsuited  to  the 
circumstances  of  modem  Christian  society.  The  idea  of  in- 
troducing it  as  our  code,  would  be  revolting  to  every  mind. 
Is  it  then  an  objection  to  an  interpretation  of  a  particular  part 


*'  It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  fact  of  no  little  importance 
in  this  connection,  that  all  the  ancient  versions  adhere  like, 
wise  to  this  literal  and  obvious  interpretation ;  as  the  Chaldee 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  made  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  Samaritan  and  Syriac  versions  made  not  long  afterwards. 
A«  to  these,  it  might  indeed  be  replied,  that  they  merely 
follow  the  cognate  Hebrew  idiom,  and  therefore  decide  no- 
thing. But  the  oldest  version  of  all,  made  two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  and  into  a  language  not  cognate,  I  mean 
the  Septuagint,  is  certainly  not  liable  to  any  such  reply,  and 
is  nevertheless  the  most  decisive  of  all.  This  version,  in  all 
the  other  eight  instances  of  the  feminine  phrase,  renders  it 
*  one  to  another,'  by  means  of  some  form  of  the  Greek  words 
lrfip«f  heieroSf  or  oXXsXwv  allelon ;  but  here  in  Levit.  xviii.  18,  it 
gives  to  the  same  phrase  the  literal  sense,  *  A  wife  to  her 
sister  thou  shalt  not  take,'  yvvouxoL  W  a5sX(p7j  a^rrig  ov  Xr}-^ 
It  would  be  in  vain  in  this  case  to  say,  either  that  the  Seven- 
ty had  before  them  a  different  text ;  or  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand their  own  language  and  its  idioms  ;  or  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  their  fathers 
interpreted  the  Mosaic  law. 

**  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  all 
sound  laws  of  interpretation,  to  understand  this  18th  verse  of 
a  wife's  sister,  and  of  her  alone." 
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of  that  law,  namely,  liie  law  of  incest,  that  it  is  not  mited  to 
our  ck cumstanoes  ?  What  reason  had  we  to  expect  it  to  be 
better  adapted  to  our  necessities,  than  the  more  general  law 
of  marriage,  of  which  it  is  a  part?  The  writer  promised  at 
the  outset  not  to  disoiss  this  point,  any  further  than  it  should 
be  found  to  be  involved  in  the  question,  of  interpretation.  But 
it  is  appropriate  here  to  ask  the  reader,  if  the  whole  Levitical 
law  ol  marriaffe,  including  that  of  incest,  does  not  bear  pretty 
dear  marks  of  having  been  intended  for  the  Jewish  state,  ra* 
ther  than  for  universality  or  peipetuity  ? 

Is  it  still  asked  what  is  our  security  against  incestuous 
marriages  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  it  certainly  is  not  in 
forcing  an  interpretation  on  the  laws  of  Moses  which  they  will 
not  bear.  Any  who  may  be  found  engaged  in  such  an  effort, 
will  prove  in  tne  end  to  have  been  poor  defenders  of  public 
morals.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  our  safe  reliance  for  the 
purity  and  sound  morality  of  Christian  nations,  on  many  points 
of  great  importance,  lies,  not  in  any  specific  diyine  enactment, 
but  on  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  general  morality  of  the 
gospel,  and  on  the  obvious  inexpediency  and  injurious  ten- 
aency  of  certain  acts  and  usages ;  and  to  this  general  class 
we  should  refer  both  polygamy  and  incest.  They  are  proved 
bad,  by  the  common  experience  of  the  civilized  world — the 
civil  law  condemns  them — and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
disposition  to  throw  down  the  barriers  which  are  erected 
around  them.  These  barriers  are  defended  by  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  cherished  by  the  sentiments  of  civilized  man.  It 
is  admitted,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  di- 
vine, against  the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins ;  and  yet  in  this 
country  such  marriages  are  rare,  and  the  common  sentiments 
of  the  people  are  decidedly  against  them.  Still  stronger  will 
be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  popular  voice  against  the  inter- 
marriage of  those  nearer  blood  relatives  which  in  two  or  three 
instances  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law,  as  we  have 
interpreted  it ;  nor  while  the  morality  o^  the  Bible  continues, 
in  any  degree,  to  influence  our  legislation,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger that  the  law  of  the  land  will  cease  to  forbid  them. '  Here 
it  would  seem  that  wise  men,  wise  rulers,  and  most  of 
all,  wise  and  righteous  ecclesiastical  judges,  should  be  con- 
tent to  let  the  question  rest.  The  suggestion  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  that  it  would  be  well  for  ecclesiastical  judicatories 
who  are  governing  the  church  of  Christ,  and  trying  to  bind 
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the  consoiences  of  mankim],  by  a  law  of  incest,  professiDg  to 
deriye  its  authority  from  the  liievitical  code,  and  yet  coyeriog 
about  twice  as  many  cases  as  the  Levitical  law  e^er  em- 
braced, to  see  to  it  that  they  be  not  found  to  lord  it  otct 
God's  heritage.  It  is  time  for  them  so  to  modify  their  laws 
on  this  subject,  as  to  be  more  consonant  with  the  law  which 
they  profess  to  enforce,  and  to  do  this  as  speedily  as  possi* 
ble,  that  some  reparation  may  be  made  to  tne  good  men  who 
are  already  suffering  under  the  execution  of  a  law,  wbidk 
God  never  enacted,  and  that  no  more  victims  may  be  immo- 
lated to  this  system  of  intolerance  and  oppression. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Necessity  for  Education  Societies. 

By  B.  B.lE4wardt,  Piofenor.in  the  TheoL  S«m.,  Andorer. 

This  world  appears  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for  men  in 
an  associated  capacity.  Societies  of  Christians  meet  with 
the  same  trials  with  which  as  individuals  they  are  beset.  The 
same  hard  warfare  is  to  be  encountered,  the  same  sleepless 
vigilance  to  be  maintained.  Alternate  sunshine  and  storm 
are  alike  experienced  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  equally  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  adverse  providences.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  lowliest  and  the  most  delicate  flower  in  the  val- 
ley is  crushed.  How  often  God's  wrath  lielh  hard  upon 
some  gentle,  loving  and  broken-hearted  creature,  who  had 
been  dready  trained  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  and  who  of  all 
others  seemed  least  to  need  any  further  trial.  A  cause  ex- 
ists, but  it  is  behind  the  clouds.  So  of  a  public  institution. 
It  seemed  essential  to,  or  intimately  connected  with,  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  God  had  set  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
probation upon  it,  by  repeatedly  dispensing  the  gifts  of  his 
grace.  Those  who  directed  its  affairs  were  wise  and  up- 
right men.  It  had  gained  that  general  confidence  which  was 
the  best  token  of  the  integrity  of  its  guaidians,  and  the  use 
fulness  of  its  labors.  Suddenly  it  is  plunged  into  affliction. 
Without  any  apparent  adequate  cause,  it  is  subjected  to  a 
series  of  embarrassments  which  menace  its  total  ruin.  It  has 
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hardly  emerged  from  one  difficulty  before  another  succeeds. 
Its  credit  is  impaired.  Its  friends  stand  aloof.  Its  enemies 
find  a  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  predictions,  while  the  multi- 
tude of  indifferent  people  see  in  its  declining  fortunes  the 
folly  or  fanaticism  of  its  founders.  Such  has  been  the  expe* 
rience,  substantially,  of  more  than  one  important  institution, 
which  has  at  length  outrode  the  stottn,  and  become  fast  an* 
chored  in  the  afltections  and  respect  of  the  entire  community. 
It  is  finally  manifest  that  the  clamor  which  was  raised 
against  it  was  unfounded.  It  was  condemned  by  those  who 
would  not,  or  did  not,  examine  into  the  charges  which  were 
laid  against  it ;  who  were  contented  to  join  in  an  outcry  or  a 
suspicion  which  was  popular ;  or  who  were  so  much  influenc- 
ed oy  general  rumor  as  to  give  it  only  a  cold  and  hesitating 
support. 

Hence  we  have  hope  that  the  American  Education  Society 
will  come  out  of  its  present  depressed  condition.  We  have 
strong  confidence  that  it  has  not  seen  its  best  days.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  men  who  laid  its  foundations,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  wise  men,  (not  a  few  of  whom  Have  gone  to  their 
reward  in  Heaven,)  shall  yet  stand  amply  justified.  It  is  ex- , 
periencing  the  same  afflictions  that  have  been  accomplished 
in  many  of  its  sister  institutions  that  are  in  the  world.  What 
the  Lord  loveth,  we  may  say,  as  well  as  whom,  he  chasten- 
eth.  Its  afflictions,  we  trust,  will  produce  patience,  and  pa- 
tience experience,  and  experience  hope. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  fully  all  the  occa- 
sions of  the  great  embarrassments  to  which  the  Society  is 
now  subjected.  Its  annual  resources  since  1835  have  been 
diminished  more  than  one  half.  The  number  admitted  to  its 
patronage,  during  the  last  year,  was  but  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number  so  admitted  in  1 838.  Such  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  means  and  consequent  usefulness  of  this  insti- 
tution is  not  accounted  for  by  the  commercial  relations  ofthe 
country.  None  of  its  sister  charities  has  been  so  crippled. 
The  business  arrangements  of  the  community  are  no  worse 
now  than  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  Yet  the  Society 
has  steadily  declined  in  its  means  of  fulfilling  its  engage- 
ments. Why  shbuld  one  mode  of  benevolent  effort,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  fundamental,  be  singled  out  as  the 
object  of  particular  suspicion  and  neglect?  Is  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  tio  longer  the  main  instrumentality,  not  only 
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for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but  for  the  production  of  every 
social  good  which  is  worth  the  name  ?  Has  the  growth  of 
the  nation  ceased  to  outstrip  the  nieans  of  grace  1  Is  the 
tide  of  population  from  the  old  world  setting  back  again  ?  Is 
the  cry  of  the  famishing  pagan^  which  did  come  on  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  hushed  ?  None  of  all  these  things.  The 
current  which  is  flowing  westward  is  as  deep  as  ever.  The 
souls  that  are  dying  in  heathen  lands  are  as  numerous  as 
ever.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  remains  the  instrumen- 
tality which  saves  the  soul.  For  other  objects,  which  are 
deemed  important,  pecuniary  resources  are  not  withheld. 
What  theh  are  some  of  the  causes  why  the  Society  in  ques- 
tion is  not  favored  with  its  appropriate  share  of  encourage- 
ment ?  Why  must  urgent  and  reiterated  solicitations  be . 
necessary  in  order  that  it  should  •  obtain  the  little  pittance 
which  it  now  has  ? 

I.  We  shall  attempt  a  brief  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

] .  There  is  an  unfortunate  association  with  the  word  bene- 
jiciary.  It  has  come  to  mean  one  who  receives  a  favor,  but 
renders  no  equivalent ;  one  wholivete  on  the  bounty  of  others, 
but  makes  no  return.  It  has  a  portion  of  the  odium  which  is  . 
attached  to  thote  who  dwell  in  a  poor-house.  A  beneficiary 
is  a  charity-boy,  a  mere  pensioner.  The  church  has  taken 
him  up  in  his  destitute  condition,  and,  in  her  great  pity,  is 
feeding  and  clothing  him.  The  boon  is  so  great  and  so  un- 
deserved that  a  whole  life  of  earnest  labor  and  of  overflowing 
gratitude  is  demanded  in  return. 

But  is  his  case  so  peculiar?  must  he  be  marked  as  the 
only  one  in  whom  an  extraordinary  degree  of  thankfulness  is 
becoming?  Is  the  term  heneficiary  applicable  to  him  only? 
Not  by  any  means.  The  nine  hundred  students  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  oldest  theological  institution  of  our 
country  are  one  and  all  charity  students.  A  large  part  of 
their  theological  education  has  been  furnished  to  them  gratuit- 
ously. They  are  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  rich  and 
honored  dead.  And  not  they  alone.  Every  teacher  in  that 
seminary  is  a  beneficiary.  He  is  living  on  charitable  funds. 
He  is  as  strictly  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of  others  as  ei- 
ther of  his  pupils  is.  And  not  he  only.  The  founders  of  the 
institution  were  beneficiaries.  Their  ability  to  acquire  and 
preserve  their  property  was  owing  to  the  icstitutions  of  the 
gospel.  What  would  their  ships  and  warehouses  have  been 
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worth,  if  they  had  not  been  defended  by  that  public  seoiiment 
which  is  created  by  the  preaching  oi  the  gospel !  Worth 
just  as  much  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  ports  of  the  Bar- 
bary  cpast.  These  men,  therefore,  were  beneficiaries  to  the 
very  individuals  whom  they  helped  to  educate.  In  a  mere 
worldly  point  of  view,  they  could  not  aflford  to  dispense  with 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  was  the  cheapest  mode  which 
they  could  adopt  to  render  their  own  lives  happy,  and  their 
property  safe.  Why  then  should  one  assisted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Society  be  regarded  as  under  extraordinary  obligations 
to  be  grateml  to  his  patrons  ?  Because,  it  may  be  said,  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  aided.  The  funds  for  his  support 
were  gathered  from  the  churches*  ;  They  were  hard-earned. 
They  were  made  up  of  the  widow's  mite  and  the  poor  ser- 
vant girl's  wages.  Uncommon  responsibilities  are  resting 
upon  him  who  is  thus  sustained.  6u^  are  not  ftH  professing 
Christians  alike  bound  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  menf 
Must  you  give  yourself  to  an  arduous  work  in  some  sickly 
region  of  the  west,  or  under  an  equatorial  sun,  and  must  i, 
remaining  at  home,  do  nothing  in  contributi|ig  to  your  sup- 

Sort,  or  m  preparingyou  to  labor  ?  Is  it.charity  in  me  so  to 
o  ?  I  am  giving  a  little  portion  of  my  property  to  assist  in 
your  education ;  while  ^ou  give  yourself  to  a  life  of  toil  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  No  !  you  are  the  benefactor ;  I  am 
the  beneficiary.  You  are  performing  a  part  of  the  labor  which 
belongs  to  me.  We  are  both  under  equal  obligations  to  our. 
gracious  Saviour,  but  you  arc  willing  to  beasr  the  heat  a*id 
burden  of  the  day,  if  I  will  contribute  a  little  to  help  your 
outfit.  A  poor  widow  gives  her  mite  to  assist  the  son  of 
another  poor  widow  in  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
The  first  gives  her  money,  but  retains  her  son  to  be  the  prop 
of  her  declining  years  ;  the  latter  gives  no  money,  but  parts 
with  her  only  son,  and  that  son  is  a  missionary,  and  goes  out, 
perhaps,  to  bedevouredby  the  cannibals  of  the  Indian  Ocean,* 
Which  of  those  two  young  men  is  a  beneficiary  ?  Wbich 
of  those  two  widows  makes  sacrifices  for  Christ  f  You  have 
a  son  who  is  well  qualified  to  be  a  missionary ;  but  you  think 


*  See  the  excellent  remarks  made  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Americtn  Education  Society  by  tbe  Rev.  WilHam 
A.  Stearns,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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that  be  has  learning  and  accomplislmients  which  pequliariy 
fill  him  to  labor  in  some  honorable  stvtion  at  home.  You  can- 
npt  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  him  iForever.  But  axe 
not  you  and  your  son  specially  called  upon  to  help  that  indi- 
gent youth  who  longs  to  carry  the  name  of  his  Saviour  to 
some  distant  region  of  the  earth,  if  he  can  only  have  the  ade- 
quate intellectual  and  spiritual  preparation  ?  Ought  you  to 
hesitate  in  aiding  him  for  this  enterprise  ?  And  after  the  ut* 
most  which  you  have  done  in  a  pecuniary  way,  which  is  the 
beneficiary, — ^you,  who  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  yqur  family, 
eficircled  with  literary  and  religious  privileges  mi^re  than 
you  can  name,  or  he,  who  has  hazacded  his  life  on  the  high 
places  of  the  field  ? 

A  small  number  of  men  in  our  country  receive  an  annual 
pension  of  eighty  or  ninety  dollars,  fiut  who  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries? Those  who  pay  these  pensions^  or  the  scarred  and 
maimed  veterans,  the  venerable  relics  oflialf  a  hundred  battle, 
fields,  who  sowed  in  blood  the  ample  harvests^  which  we  are 
now  reaping  ?  Who  is  the  beneficiary ;  he  who  gives  fifty 
cents  A  year  to  the  Foreign  Mission  "treasury,  or  he  whose 
life-Wood  is  burnt  up  under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics,  or 
who  encounters  a  life  of  great  self-denial  -  in  the  unbroken 
forests  of  the  West  ? 

By  these  remarks  we  would  not  imply  that  gratitude  is  not 
becoming  in  one  who  is  assisted  in  bis  education  for  the  minis- 
try. In  proportion  as  he  is  qualified  for  the  work  to  which 
he-,  is  looking  ibrward,  he  will  be  free  from  all  assumption,: 
from  all  airs  of  self-importance,  from  all  disposition  to  claim 
anything  from  his  fellpw  Christians.  At  the  same  time  there 
ought  to  be,  as  the  apostle  says,  an  equality.  One  man  is 
not  bound  to  perform  the  labors  of  every  body  else,  and  to 
wear  an  opprobrious  epithet  in  addition.  If  it  is  his  duty  to 
spend  his  life  among  the  heathen,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
cnurches  to  help  him  to  get  ready  to  go.  They  are  not  so 
much  conferring  a  favor  on  him,  as  clearing  their  own  skirts 
ftom  the  blood  of  the  perishing  pagan.  It  is  not  charity  which 
they  are  exhibiting,  it  is  obligation  which  not  one  of  them  can 
guiltlessly  shake  off.  He  is  indeed  bound  to  be  humble,  grate- 
ful, prudent,: — but  chiefly  from  his  relations  to  his  Saviour. 
He  is  not  authorized  to  take  any  course  which  will  diminish  in 
his  bosom  that  sense  of  manly  self-respect  without  which  a 
minister  or  missionary  is  worth  but  httle. 
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2.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  inadequate  yiews  of  the 
importance  of  a  protracted  course  of  education.  The  subject 
ift  not  easily  apprehended  on  the  part  of  many.  It  does  not 
touch  so* many  chords  of  sympathy  in  the  human  bosom  as 
most  other  charitable  objects  do.  It  has  butfew'tales  of  suf- 
fering to  narrate  which  find  a  responsive  echo  in  a  thousand 
hearts.  It  has  no  direct  relations  either  to  the  wants  of  the 
body  or  of  the  soul.  It  is  based  on  something  less  tangible, 
wWch  has  fewer  points  of  contact  with  the  common  appre- 
hension.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  thiat  those  who  aS"* 
pire  10  be  teachers  in  religion,  must  be  men  of  patient  reflec* 
tioD,  of  deliberate  purpose,  whose  understanding  is  practised 
to  discern  good  and  evil,  who  possess  that  combined  sound 
judgment  and  learning  which  is  the  result  of  the  study  of 
books  and  of  men ;  who  can  stand  up  before  others  widi_ 
something  of  that  authority  which  good  sense,  correct  taste, 
a  disciplined  u^erstanding  and  unaffected  piety  never  fail  to 
command.  These  acfquisitiohs,  however,  ^re  the  result  of 
time,  of  long  and  careful  attention,  of  habits  of  exact  study, 
and  of  years  of  assiduous  application  to  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
who  endows  with  a  portion  of  his  own  wisdom  him,  ana  him 
only,  who  both  hopes  and  quietly  wails  for  the  blessing. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  these  things  obvious  to  the 
Christian  public,  to  make  them  enter  into  and  become  part  of 
the  permanent  convictions  of  the  mass  of  Christians.  They 
can  see  the  value  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the 
Saint's  Rest,  or  of  the  erection  of  the  Sailor's  Home,  or  that 
a  foreign  missionary  must  have  his  daily  brqyj ;  but  they 
cannot  exactly  see  the  importance  of  spelling  ten  of  the  best 
yeard  of  one's  life  in  the  schools,  or  what  bearing  it  ha«  upon 
the  work  of  going  out  and  telling  men  the  simple  story  of  the 
crois. 

It  is  owing  to  this  cause,  in  part,  that  the  society  has  labor- 
ed under  difficulty  from  its  foundation.  Its  aim  is  too  intel- 
lectual, too  far  removed  from  the  general  sympathy.  The 
time  is  too  long  between  the  sowinsof  the  seed  and  the  reap- 
ing of  the  harvest.  Immediate,  palpable  result  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  iThe  precept  of  the  Scripturei«  reversed,  and  men 
ehoose  to  walk  by  sense,  ndt  by  faith.  The  acquisition  of 
ministerial  education  has  too  much  to  do  .with  the  future  and 
the  invisible  to  ensure  a  wide-spread  and  continued  poptf 
larity. 
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3.  Some  prejudice  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  plan 
of  the  Education  Society  appears  to  be  exalting  the  claims, 
and  multiplying  the  numbers  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Why  this  incessant  magnifying  of  a  single  class  of 
men  ?  Why  this  unintermitted  protrusion  of  the  importance 
of  the  clerical  function  ?  Why  must  all  other  orders  of  so- 
ci^^  be,  impliedly  at  least,  dishonored  by  ringing  perpetual 
changes  upon  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  which  is 
held,  at  the  best,  but  by  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Must  our  eleven  sheaves  fall  down  and  do  obei- 
sance to  this  solitary  bundle  of  grain  ? 

Complamts  like  these  may  not  often  take  the  forra^of 
words,  out  that  they  are  felt  by  an  increasing  number  of 
Christians  in  our  country^  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  sepa- 
ration of  society  into  distinct  orders  does  not  accord  with 
'  some  tendencies  of  the  age.  Resistance  to  it  appears  to  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  all  who  would  aspire  t^  the  claim  of 
freemen.  Those  who  have  not  advanced  thus  far  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  condition  of  things,  experience  some  hesi- 
tation, or,  at  least,  do  not  give  their  cordial  support  to  an  in- 
stitution that  seems  designed  to  augment  the  factitious  dis- 
tinctions of  society. 

A  sufficient  reply  to  objections  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Christian  Ministry  is  of  divine  appointment,  un- 
equivocally and  decisively,  for  all  such  as  believe  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  ;  that  without  its  active  agency  no 
other  great  interest  of  society  is  safe  or  can  prosper ;  and  that, 
if  it  is  indis|^sable  for  one  community,  it  is  equally  so  for 
all  communities.  Thus  the  .'question  of  its  increase  is  the 
same  as  the  question,  whether  there  shall  be  any  ministry  at 
all.  It  oufiht,  also,  to  be  recollected  that  this  profession 
stands  perfectly  distinct  from  all  others  in  its  renunciation  of 
earthly  objects  at  the  outset.  It  seeks  yoti,  not  yours.  It 
therefore  comes  into  competition  with  no  pther  interest.  Its 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  is  the  servant  of  all  for  the 
good  of  all.  It  is  the  friend  of  all  alike.  It  ought  therefore 
to  excite  no  suspicions,  when  in  reality  it  affords  the  main 
safeguard  for  the  most  precious  interests  of  man.'  The  ques- 
tion of  its  increase  is  the  question  whether  civilization,  liter- 
ature, national  prosperity,  shall  advance,  as  truly  as  it  is  whe- 
ther Christianity  shall  make  any  further  progress. 
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4.  Another,  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Society  has  labored,  is  the  alleged  failure,  intellec- 
tual or  moral,  of  many  who  have  been  aided.  The  Soci^ 
has  been  charged  with  an  indiscriminate  distribution  of  its 
funds.  The  worthy  and  the  unworthy  have  alike  shared  its 
bounties.  Deeply  seated  prejudices  have  been  fostered  in 
many  communities,  it  is  affirmed,  by  the  delinquencies  of 
those  who  were  living  on  sacred  funds. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  have  been  disappointed  hopes ; 
fond  expectations  have  been  blasted.  In  other  words,  im- 
perfection has  characterized  this  department  of  labor  asithas 
every  other.  Directors  and  committees  are  not  endued  with 
the  skill  to  divine.  They  lay  no  claim  to  the  Apostolic  gift 
of  discerning  of  spirits.  They  know  that  to  judge  of  human 
character  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  diffi- 
^  culty.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  tardy  growth  and  late 
development.  The  promises  of  spring  are  no  certain  index 
of  the  harvests  of  summer.  Brilliant  precocity  not  unfre- 
quently  sinks  into  a  dull  and  stationary  middle-age.  Not  t 
few  men  who  have  honored  the  ministerial  office  would  have 
certainly  been  thrust  back  to  their  old  calling,  if  those  sum- 
mary rules  had  been  applied  which  some  men  would  advo- 
cate. 

A  distinguished  individual  connected  with  Yale  College, 
remarked  in  a  public  meeting,  that  in  the  examination  of  a 
candidate  for  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  it  was  almost 
decided  that  his  talents  would  not  justify  his  reception.  He 
was,  however,  received,  and  he  has  since  been  particularly 
instrumental  in  reducing  a  chaotic  pagan  dialect  into  a  regu- 
lar written  form,  and  in  translating  into  it  the  whole  of  the 
Bible.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  early  histo- 
ry of  one  whose  course  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  has  been 
so  much  like  that  of  his  Lord  in  giving  sight  to  the  blind. 
His  prayers  would  have  been  early  stopped  by  our  ardent 
judges  of  character.  One  of  his  fellow  laborers  gave  no 
indications  in  his  collegiate  life  of  the  eminence  which  he 
has  since  reached. 

By  the  citing  of  these  instances  it  is  not  intended  to  justi- 
fy any  negligence,  any  want  of  discriminating  attention,  any 
failure  to  adhere  to  strict  rules  on  the  part  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  funds  in  question.  But  the  longer  one  lives,  and 
the  more  he  has  to  do  with  forming  an  opinion  of  human  char- 
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tctQr,  especially  in  the  young,  the  m^re  necessity  he  will 
keo  for  caution,  for  patience,  for  kind  indulgence*  It  is  the 
^perficial  judge  only  who  is  forward  to  form  and  pronounce 
a  decision. 

The  sweeping  condemnation  which  is  often  made  on  this 
point,  is  totally  unauthorized.  Were  there  space,  it  could  be 
set  aside  by  a  minute  specification  of  fact9,  beginning  at  any 
point  almost  on  the  globe,  and  stopping  at  nearly  every  Pro- 
testant missionary  station  from  Lake  Superior  to  Canton.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  those  who  have  been  aided  by 
Education  Societies  have  been  volunteers  when  any  deadly 
breach  was  to  be  entered,  when  any  exposed  bastion  was  to 
be  stormed,  wt|en  the  drum  was  beating  for  a  forlorn  hope. 
If  others  have  shrunk  from  the  perilous  field,  these  have  sot ; 
if  others  were  ready  to  nestle  down  in  the  pleasant  parishes 
cf  New  England,  these  were  not  overforward  to  do  so.  The 
strongest  statements  on  this  point  will  be  borne  out,  if  any 
one  will  take  the  list  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  So- 
cieties, and  mark  those  who  have  preached  Ohrist  in  the  re- 
gions beyond^  where  he  had  not  been  named. 

II.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  the  question,-^Is  there 
now,  and  is  there  likely  to  be,  a  great  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  country  ? 

It  has  been  strenuously  argued  by  an  eminent  and  excellent 
individual,  that  the  supply  of  preachers  will  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  ;  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  without  any 
extraordinary  effort,  the  number  of  those  who  enter  upon  this 
work  will  correspond  to  the  requisition  which  is  made  for 
their  services.  Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  principle  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  demand  for  a  com- 
modity exceeds  the  supply,  there  being  more  who  wish  to 
obtain  it  than  can  be  supplied  with  it,  there  is  produced  an 
active  competition  among  purchasers,  and  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  producers.  This  reasoning  is  doubt- 
less correct  in  most  departments  of  labor,  manual,  political, 
or  literary.  If  there  should  be  a  great  demand  for  school- 
teachers, there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion offered,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  would  seek  this  employment. 

But  in  respect  to  the  religious  interests  of  men>  the  case  is 
widely  different.  The  want  of  religious  institutions  exists 
where  it  is  not  felt.    The  need  is  urgent  ^hen  the  insensi- 
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bili^  to  it  is  profound.  Men  are  OT^rtaken  with  a  fatal  isaI- 
ady,  but  Uiey  are  utterly  averse  to  the  remedy.  This  very 
apathy  is  the  strongest  reason  why  the  ai\tidote  should  hp 
applied.  In  this  case  we  are  not  to  ^urait  for  a  demand.  We 
axe  to  go  and  create  it.  We  are  to  tell  men  that  they  are  inii 
starving  condition*  We  are  to  make  them  hunger, and  thir^ 
for  the  bread  and  water  of  Ufe.  We  cannot  afford,  and  they 
cannot  afford,  to  wait  till  there  is  a  voluntary  application  for 
relief.     Ere  that,  they  may  be  beyond  redemption. 

Besides,  in  our  country,  it  is  happily  understood  that  none 
^e  to  enter  upon  the  woik  of  pteaching  the  Gospel,  except 
l^ose  who  have  felt  its  saving  efficacy.  Accordingly,  tb^ 
number  of  educated  men  who  assume  the  sacred  pro^ssioii 
beodmes  extremely  limited.  It  is  not  a  third,  nor  even  a  four^i 
part  of  those  wlb  graduate  at  our  colleges.  For  a  work  so 
thoroughly  spiritual,  as  is  that  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  moe^t 
students  feel  little  inclination.  And  the  number  is  still  forr 
ther  diminished  by  the  constant  self-denial  incident  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  We  have  no  sinecures,  no  chapels  4f 
ease,  no  dainty  pluralities,  no  cathedral  stalls,  no  alluring 
college  fellowships.  There  is  little  leisvure  for  literary  stu«- 
dies,  for  pleasant  literary  companionship.  Every  thing^must 
bear  upon  one^object, — the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Every 
book  that  is  read,  almost,  has  something  to  do  with  the  con- 
struction or  illustration  of  a  sermon. 

The  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  distinction  can  be  but  a  fsie- 
ble  motive.  Ministerial  parity  is  the  doctrine  of  seven^ghths 
of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Pecuniary  motives  are  equally  uninviting.  Probably  the 
annual  average  compensation  of  clergymen  of  all  denomina^ 
tioDs  throughout  the  United  States,  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars,  if  it  does  not  fall  short  of  that  sum;  It  19 
generally  understood  that  a  minister  who  is  governed  by  mck 
considerations  ought  to  vacate  his  office. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  Political  Ecosh- 
omy  can  here  find  no  place.  The  radical  aversion  of  men  tQ 
the  Gospel  shuts  out  that  principle  as  ina|^icable. 

But  the  great  deficiency  in  the  nunaber  of  the  preachers  oC 
the  Gospel,  present  and  prospective^  may  be  dir^tly  argued 
from  various  considerations. 

In  providing  the  means  of  grace,  we  are  to  remembei,  iu 
the  fif St  place,  the  great  number  of  seotf.    A  town  of  6v#  gr 
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six  thousand  inhabitants  must  be  sub-divided  into  ten  or  a 
dozen  parishes.  Two  or  three  hundred  individuals  must  set 
up  their  ecclesiastical  banners,  and  lead  a  languishing  life,  in 
order  that  the  rights  of  conscience  may  be  maintained,  or  that 
some  favorite  dogma  may  be  duly  honored.  This  dividing 
process  extends  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
newly  settled  regions  it  is  especially  rife.  A  single  commu- 
nity is  frequently  made  up  not  only  of  the  various  sects  which 
are  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but  of  those  of  German,  Irish,  or 
Scotch  growth.  Each  is  pertinaciously  attached  to  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  must  have  the  Gospel  preached  in  its  own  way, 
or  not  at  all.  As  if  these  divisions  were  not  minute  and  dis- 
tracting enough,  there  is  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enlightened  denominations,  conmletely  bisected 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  reftisinff  ft  meet  together, 
though  adhering  to  the  same  formula  of  doctrine  and  modes 
of  worship. 

In  making  spiritual  provision  for  our  countrymen,  there- 
fore, this  peculiarity  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  provide  a 
competent  clergyman  for  each  one  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, though  we  are  now  immensely  short  of  that  provision, 
is,  in  effect,  to  withhold  the  Gospel  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  We  must  meet  them  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
would  hate  them  be.  We  must  conform  to  their  pecu- 
liarities, if  we  would  save  their  souls.  They  must  have 
preachers  with  the  technics  of  whose  theology  they  can  svm- 

S)athize.    To  deny  them  this,  is  to  exclude  the  mass  of  them 
irom  the  pale  of  salvation. 

Again,  the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country  will 
necessarily  remain  thin  and  scattered  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  is  the  case  with  large  districts  of  the  southern  States. 
Compact  villages,  where  a  thousand  souls  can  enjoy  the  pas- 
toral superintendence  of  a  single  minister,  are  comparatively 
rare.  And  in  the  more  densely  peopled  West,  the  restless 
spirit  of  emigration  is  always  at  work,  breakingup  or  weak- 
ening the  organized  churches  and  societies.  The  heaviest 
draughts  for  new  colonies  are  now  made  upon  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  West.  Ohio  and  Western  New  Yolrk  are  re-pro- 
ducing themselves  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  barrier  to  this  migratory  life  ex- 
cept the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  word  home  appears  to 
have  lost  all  its  attractions,  or  to  have  been  dropped  from  the 
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Tocabulary,  and  the  passion  which  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
bbsom  is  that  for  cutting  down  the  primeval  forest,  and  of 
plunging  into  solitudes  hitherto  unvisited. 

But  these  roving  Bedaween  of  our  western  wilds  must  be 
followed  by  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  must  be 
preserved  from  becoming  the  prey  of  thoughtless  ignorance 
or  of  sophistical  infidelity.  Whatever  comfort  they  leave  be- 
hind them,  they  must  not  leave  the  institutions  of  the  gospes). 
Whatever  privations  they  shall  suflTer  in  their  new,  and, 
for  a  time,  sickly  abode,  they  must  not  be  bereft  of  that  which 
can  alone  console  the  dying  parent,  or  carry  the  child's  de- 
parting spirit  to  its  gracious  Saviour.  In  other  words,  this 
l-estless  love  of  change  and  adventure  will  greatly  augment 
the  responsibilities  of  Education  and  Home  Mission  Socie- 
ties. Two  or  three  clergymen  will  be  needed  when  other- 
wise one  might  be  sufficient. 

Once  more,  this  country,  like  Rome,  in  its  perhaps  fabled 
.  early  history,  is  the  asylum  of  all  nations,  the  resort  of  men 
of  every  tongue  and  lineage.  Such  is  the  overcrowded  state 
•  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  so  near  a  starving  con-** 
dition  are  multitudes  of  the  population,  so  much  is  human 
liberty  abridged  in  the  old  despotisms  of  the  continent,  ao 
wide-spread  and  flattering  are  tne  reports  there  of  our  demo- 
cratic equality,  and  otherwise  happy  state,  that  it  seems  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  tide  of  emigration  hitherward  has, 
by  no  means,  reached  its  height.  We  are  called  upon  to 
grapple,  not  only  with  the  vice  and  ignorance  which  are  of 
native  growth,  but  with  much  of  that  with  which  Europe  is 
borne  down. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  colonists,  as  is  well  known, 
are  Roman  Catholics,  enveloped  in  the  darkness  which  is  the 
natural  product  of  the  Papal  system.  Multitudes  of  Protest- 
ants are  such  only  in  name.  They  know  little  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  have  less  sympathy  with  our  civil  and  sacred 
institutions.  This  heterogeneous  mass  are  to  be  approached 
with  candor,  with  all  kindness,  yet  with  the  thorougn  convic- 
tion that  if  they  cannot  be  woven,  and  fused  into  our  system, 
and  made  with  us  one  people,  they  will  constitute  a  most 
malignant  element  for  our  utter  destruction.  Our  only  safe- 
ty is  in  their  conversion.  Insensibility  is  ruin.  If  they  get 
tne  mastery  at  our  elections,  retaining  their  European  habits 
and  views,  we  might  as  well  at  once  give  in  our  allegiance  to 
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the  old  man  at  Rome,  and  receive  as  onr  protector  some 
blood^hiisty  Spanish-rAmerican  wretch.  We  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  there  is  no  other  alternative.  The  gospel  must 
find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  these  millions,  or  we  may 
plunge  into  a  sea  of  anarchy  and  blood  like  that  with  whick 
the  plains  of  Mexico  have  been  for  fifty  years  drenched.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  remedy.  There  may  be 
admirable  auxiliaries  to  this,  but  it  is  the  living  voice  which  is 
tb  pierce  the  vast  sepulchres  of  the  spiritually  dead :  it  is 
mingled  human  and  Christian  sympathy,  uttering  itself 
through  the  eye,  and  giving  vitality  to  every  line  of  the  coun- 
tenance. We  may  talk,  as  we  will,  of  the  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  our  free  institutions  ;  we  may  laud  as  we  may,  the 
benefits  of  knowledge  to  the  lower  classes ;  there  never  was, 
and  there  never  will  be,  any  national  civilization  without  the 
inculcation  of  inspired  truth  from  the  living  lips  and  the  burn- 
ing heart.  Greece  andr  Rome  never  were  civilized.  Many  of 
the  freemen  were ;  but  how  was  it  with  the  women  almost 
without  exception  ?  How  was  it  with  the  slaves,  outnum- 
•bering,  in  some  cases,  the  freemen  twenty  fold  ?  It  was  the 
civilization  of  the  ape,  the  refinement  of  the  wolf. 

Once  more,  the  lives  of  clergymen  are  shorter  at  the jpres^- 
ent  day  than  they  were  in  the  aays  of  our  fathers.  There 
may  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  collected,  the  com- 
parison of  which  would  show  how  great  is  the  diminution. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  term  of  minis- 
terial life  is  abridged  several  years  on  an  average.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  f  This  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  is  han- 
dled too  roughly  to  endure.  These  delicate  organs  are  too 
often  strained  to  their  utmost  tension  not  to  snap  in  sunder. 
How  can  two  sermons  be  composed  in  six  days,  and  three  be 
peached  on  the  Sabbath,  ana  several  lectures  be  delivered 
m  the  week,  and  some  old  feuds  between  church  members 
be  reconciled,  and  pastoral  visitation  gone  over,  without  con- 
suming the  spirit  and  the  body  together  ?  Instead  of  marvel- 
ling that  one  young  preacher  falls  before  he  has  arrived  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  the  wonder  is  that  scores  rf 
others  do  not. 

This  difficulty  presses  with  peculiar  weight  upon  our  west- 
em  brethren.  They  are  often  called  to  perform  the  pastcural 
labor  of  a  county  or  of  half  a  dozen  counties,  leaving  their 
£umlies  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  sickn^M  and  sonow,  or 
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bowed  down^nder  the  disheartening  effect  of  the  principal 
mdady  of  the  country.  It  is  no  relief  in  such  a  case  that  one 
can  preach  without  preparation.  It  is  not  very  comforting  to 
the  nerves  of  a  generous  and  high-minded  man  that  he  is  able 
to  give  his  hearers  husks  on  the  Sabha^.  The  reflection  that 
one's  mind  is  running  to  waste  amid  the  always  beginning, 
never  ending  calls  for  practical  duty,  will  not  be  apt  to 
lengthen  out  the  life  of  a  gei^ne  scholar  and  minister.  It  is 
sad  economy  to  send  out  an  arrtiy  just  one-foutth  large 
enough.  It  falls  little  short  of  a  wanton  waste  of  spiritual 
power  to  impose  upon  one  man  duties  which  could  crush  two 
men. 

But  such  is  the  stateof  things  in  large  districts  of  our  coon- 
try.  While  half  a  dozen  men  are  in  the  process  of  education 
for  the  western  States,  the  two  or  three  who  wer^in  the  field 
have  fallen  into  the  grave,  or  been  disabled  through  excessive 
labors. 

*  These  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
is,  and  that  there  is  likely  to  be,  a  most  deplorable  deficiency 
in  the  number  of  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Particular  facts, 
showing  the  same  thing,  might  be  multiplied  almost  with- 
out  end.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  It  seems  like  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  try  to  prove  so  plain  a  case. 

III.  The  only  remaining  question,  which  we  will  briefly 
consider  is  this  : — Are  Education  Societies  fitted  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  at  least  in  part  ?  Is  the  system  upon  wnich 
they  proceed  a  wise  one  ? 

In  proof  that  it  is,  we  remark^hat  it  is  not  a  modern  invent 
tion.  It  has  been  practised  hundreds  of  years  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe.  In  the  Unrversity  of  Paris  as 
long  ago  as  the  13th  century,  the  pressure  upon  the  poor  stu- 
dents excited  charitable  benefactors  to  relieve  it  in  an  effec- 
tual manner.  Houses  were  provided  by  individuals,  as  well 
as  by  religious  orders,  in  which  indigent  scholars  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  free  lodgings.  Free  board  was  soon  added,  and  in 
many  cases  small  stipends  or  bursaries,  in  order  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools,  were  procured.  The 
same  system  has  been  pursued,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
Italian,  Scotch,  and  Endish  Universities.  In  some  of  th& 
Scotch  institutions  one-third  of  the  students  are  so  aided. 
This  generous  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  many  cases 
by  persons  who  encountered  great  difficulties  themselves  in 
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early  life  firom  their  Btraitened  circumstances.  Edacation 
Societies  are  proceedins  then,  substantially,  upon  a  plan 
which  has  been  in  use  five  hundred  years.  If  this  method 
of  charitable  aid  had  been  unwise,  if  it  had  fostered  indolent 
habits,  if  it  had  weakened  the  sense  of  moral  obIigati<»), 
or  the  motives  for  personal  exertion  in  any  considerable 
degree,  would  it  not  have  been  discovered  in  less  lime 
than  five  centuries  ?  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  every  de- 
partment of  Church  and  State  in  England  received  their  edu- 
cation in  the  charitable  schools  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 
The  names  of  the  Grants  and  the  Thorntons  of  that  country 
are  written  high  on  the  same  imperishable  scroll  as  the  Ab 
bots,  Boudinots,  Phillipses,  and  Bartlets  of  our  own  land. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  forty-four  students,  preparing  for 
the  ministr)^  were  supported  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities by  an  Education  Society,  framed  with  an  exact  sys? 
tem  of  rules,  among  whose  trustees  were  Richard  Baxter  and 
Ridph  Cudworth. 

The  plan  is  a  wise  one,  froni  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
state  of  our  country.  A  great  proportion  of  the  families  in  the 
firee  States,  probably  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  are  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  liberal  education  for  their  sons. 
With  frugal  habits  they  can  live  comfortably  from  year  to 
year.  But  to  dispense  with  tlie  asssistance  of  the  son,  just 
at  the  age  when  his  services  begin  to  be  valuable,  and  in  ad- 
dition, to  expend  directly  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  Occasionally  a  young  man  of  ex- 
traordinary energy  will  force  his  way  over  every  impediment, 
and  become,  as  it  is  said,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
There  have  been  instances  of  this  kind  so  marked  that  some 
have  argued  that  we  might  rely  upon  this  spontaneous,  unas- 
sisted movement  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Every 
youth,  it  has  been  contended,  who  is  woilh  educating  will,  in 
some  way  or  other,  get  the  means.  We  reverse  the  order  of 
Providence  when  we  take  away  the  motives  for  self-reliance. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  self-supporting 
plan  succeed  before  Education  Societies  were  formed  in  our 
country  ?  Why  were  not  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  full  in 
1816?  On  the  contrary,  why  was  there  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  things  in  the  lack  of  ministers,  that  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous inquiry  all  over  tlie  country :  What  shall  be  done  ? 
Here  was,  certainly,  a  long  and  fiavorable  time  in  which  to 
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try  the  experiment.  There  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this,  extensive  revivals  of 
religion.  And  yet  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  remained  mourn- 
fully and  increasingly  deficient.  Why  then  did  not  a  compe- 
tent number  of  these  self-sustaining  men  enter  the  sacred 
profession  ?  The  failure  shows,  indubitably,  that  no  adequate 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  source. 

Again,  the  aid  that  is  rendered  enables  the  student  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  calling  without  distracting  anxieties.  Nothing  is 
more  harassing  to  a  scholar  than  perpetual  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, than  the  dread  of  incurring  liabilities  which  he  has 
no  prospect  of  meeting.  The  mind  must  be  free  in  order  to 
act  well.  Depressing  anxiety  from  any  source  cripples  the 
will,  palsies  tne  resolution,  and  leaves  the  ppor  subject,  in 
the  midst  of  his  unaccomplished  studies,  the  pr^y  of  melan- 
choly, if  not  of  misanthropy.  There  are  indeed  some  hardy 
spirits  who  can  climb  over  these  formidable  steeps  by  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  body  and  an  indomitable  will.  But  their 
education  will  be  marred  and  imperfect.  It  was  a  wise  man 
who  said  that  those  separated  themselves  who  would  seek 
and  intermeddle  with  all  wisdom.  Leisure,  retirement,  a 
tranquil  state  of  the ,  emotions,  opportunities  for  acqi^iring 
habits  of  patient  thinking,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  one 
who  is  to  be  the  public  teacher  of  his  fellow  men.  He  will 
have  experience  enough  of  the  stormy  ocean  which  he  is  to 
buffet.  He  will  not  need  to  be  in  the  ministry  more  than  six 
months  to  learn  by  heart  several  chapters  in  the  book  of  hu- 
man experience.  How  inestimable,  then,  will  be  those  men- 
tal and  moral  habits  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  way 
with  quiet  decision,  but  which  cannot  be  acquired,  ordinarily, 
if  the  griping  hand  of  poverty  has  been  upon  him  in  his  pre- 

Earalory  course.  And  if  he  is  properly  educated,  he  will  not 
e  a  novice  in  the  science  of  human  nature.  He  has  studied 
those  books  which  have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  book  of  his  own  heart,  and  as  face  answer- 
eth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

There  are  three  ways  of  rendering  this  assistance ;  through 
private  individuals,  by  a  single  church,  or  by  an  organized 
association.  On  the  first  method,  no  certain  dependence  can 
be  placed.  There  is  little  responsibility.  There  will  be  no 
.knowledge  of  a  thousand  cases  of  promising  talent  andpietVi. 
And  it  is  generally  an  ungracious  task  to  apply  to  an  individ- 
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vaA  for  pecuniary  aid.  The  most  deserving  young  men  would 
bb  least  inclined  to  do  so. 

To  the  second  method,  there  are  insuperable  objections. 
The  members  of  a  church  are  liable  to  be  biassed  for  or 
against  one  of  their  own  number.  The  youthful  prophet,  in 
these  days,  is  frequently  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
A  church  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  the  literary  promise 
of  an  individual.  And  then  he  must,  almost  necessarily,  have 
a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  his  patrons,  which  does  not  ex- 
ert the  best  influence  upon  his  character.  If  there  is  a  de- 
cided failure,  the  cause  itself  will  be  prejudiced  in  the  view 
of  that  church  for  at  least  one  generation. 

Now  an  association  comes  in  to  his  relief,  with  a  well-di« 
gested  plan,  with  rules  which  have  had  the  test  of  many 
years*  experiment,  having  no  partialities  for  a  particular  part 
of  the  country,  no  favorite  seminary  of  learning,  but  the  im- 
partial friend  of  all  that  will  comply  with  its  conditions. 

ItH  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  ministry  men  of  promis- 
ing piety  and  of  thorough  education.  And  if  there  ever  was 
a  necessity  for  these  two  qualifications,  they  are  indispensa- 
ble now.  What  but  piety  can  sustain  the  minister  as  he  looks 
over  his  afflicted  and  distracted  country  ?  What  but  an  un- 
wavering trust  in  God  can  give  him  the  heart  to  pray  for  his 
native  land,  when  the  flood-gates  of  the  depravity  of  the  old 
vi^orld  are  opened  upon  us,  when  patriotism  in  our  ru- 
lers seems  to  be  merged  in  a  reckless  party  spirit,  when  pes- 
tilent religious  delusions  are  popular  in  proportion  to  tneir 
absurdity  and  impiety. 

Again,  a  thorough  education  for  the  ministry  was  never 
more  urgently  demanded  than  it  is  now.  Never  had  the 
youthful  preacher  more  occasion  to  be  clad  in  the  panoply  of 
the  Gospel.  No  language  can  adequately  express  the  im- 
portance of  his  being  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
Ed,  with  their  mutual  relations,  and  with  the  best  methods 
y  which  they  may  be  defended* 

At  no  time  since  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  it  been  of 
more  vital  consequence  to  him  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Nothing  would  more  contribute  to  his  stead- 
fastness, or  to  his  power  to  grapple  with  the  di.^orders  of  the 
present  day.  Scarcely  any  thing  could  furnish  more  perti- 
nent proofs  and  illustrations  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  of  guiding  the  souls   of  men. 
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80  likewise  in  lespect  to  tlte  iiMrptetatioBs  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  wb^i  multitudes  are  wresting  thetn  to  their  own  de* 
struction*  pitting  upon  them  arbitrary  meanings,  deducing 
ialse  inferences,  placing  their  credibility  on  a  samly  founda<f 
tion,  and  exposing  them  to  become  the  object  of  utter  con- 
tempt.^  How  imperative,  then,  is  it  upon  erery  one  who  goes 
out  into  this  world  of  delusion,  that  he  should  be  armed  at 
ail  points,  well  trained,  thoroughly  furnished. 

But  no  less  imperative  is  it  tliat  these , youthful  diampions 
should  not  be  borne  down  by  pecuniary  embarrassments  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  education  ;  that  they  should  be  aided 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  season  of  unbroken  preparation. 

If  there  be  one  agency  which  can  save  our  great  nation 
&om  going  the  way  of  every  other  republic — 'which  can  pre- 
vent her  from  becoming  the  scoff  and  jeer  of  all  coming 
time,  it  is  the  agency  which  might  be  put  forth  in  Educa- 
tion and  Home  Mission  Societies.  The  latter  are  doing  a 
service  to  our  country  worth  more  than  all  our  fleets,  and  ar- 
mif?s,  and  Congressf»s  combined. 

It  is  often  said  that  onr  only  hope  is  in  revivals,  of  religion. 
But  can  these  be  expected — we  had  almost  said,  how  are  they 
possible — without  an  able,  stated,  numerous  ministry  t 
Without  it,  they  are  certain  to  end  in  the  wild  fire  of  the 
fanatic. 

In  pleading  for  the  Education  Sdciety,  we  feel  that  we 
are  pleading  for  one  of  the  two  or  three  instrumentalities 
which  are  to  save  our  nation,  and  without  which  our  power 
tp  bless  the  pagan  world  cannot  exist.  To  let  it  languish  is 
suicidal.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  an  agency  which 
is  vital  to  the  existence  of  every  other. 

We  feel  no  envy  at  the  success  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Rather  we  rejoice  that  the  friends  of  Christ  have 
gathered  round  her  in  her  darkest  hours,  and  nobly  sustained 
her.  The  churches  of  our  land  have  given  a  most  honorable 
testimony  to  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Bible,  in  contrib- 
uting more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  year  of 
pressing  pecuniary  embarrassment.  That  Society  is  of  in- 
estimable benefit  in  awakening  and  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
benevolence.  All  other  institutions  feel  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  this.  No  other  could  supply  her  place.  ,  She  nobly 
goes  in  the  van. 
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At  the  same  ttme»  her  ojpeTatiDns  cmiaot  proeeed  prosper- 
ously if  the  Education  Society  i»abaudoiicd.  If  the  intimats 
eomiection  of  the  two  Societies  is  not  seen  now,  it  wiH.  be 
thl?ee  years  hence. 

Just  so  will  it  be  with  other  benevolent  Societies.  If  you 
dry  up  the  spring,  you  dry  up  the  streams.  If  you  breidi 
thd  connection  at  one  point,  you  do  at  all  others.  . 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  the  people  of  ihe  more  £a^ 
Tored  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  of  all  ofiiers,  will  be  led  to 
judge  erroneously  in  this  matter,  unless  they  cast  their  eye 
beyond  their  own  small  horizon.  There  is  no  wani  of  mini6« 
ters  here.  Why  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  number  ? 
But  because  there  i»  no  lack  of  civil  liberty  in  this  country, 
we  might  just  as  well  argue  that  there  is  no  lack  in  Spain,  in 
Austria,  in  Turkey.  Because  we  have  an  abundance  of  food^ 
because  the  harvests  are  spreading  and  waving  all  around  us^ 
there  are  not  fourteen  hundred  thousand  persons  in  England 
starving  at  this  moment.  Because  we  live  on  a  green 
island,  an  oasis  of  plenty,  there  is  not  a  continent  of  barren 
and  burning  sand  stretching  all  around  us.  Because  we 
happen  to  see  no  spiritual  want,  therefore  there  is  none  in 
bur  immense  western  regions. 

But  let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  and  look  over  the  mountains. 
Let  us  believe  credible  and  overwhelming  testimony.  Let 
our  faith,  if  our  eye  cannot^  affect  our  heart.  Let  us  act  as 
those  ought  to  act  who  live»  as  we  had  almost  said,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Let  us  feel,  pray,  labor  to  save  our  be* 
loved  country  from  the  doom  which  seems  to  be  menacing 
Jrer  more  and  more  every  day. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

MlJtIG  PROOREaWTS. 

ByBAT.  J«lui  Rlchaidi»  Bastor  «f  th»  Ghnzdi  of  Dtitpuntik  Cf^kgo. 

The  history  of  music,  both  ^as  4l  science  and  an  ar^  ia  i«* 
solved  in  obscurity.  As  a  science  we  do  not  know  how  nMieli 
the  ancients  understood  of  it,  and  as  an  art,,  to^  what  excel- 
lence th^  attained  in  the  management  of  instruments  and  th^ 
voice.  Very  early  music  was  cultivated  as  an  art.  Indeed 
we  have  one  fragmentaiy  notice  of  music  before  the  flood, 
"  And  Adah  bare  Jabal ;  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.  And  bis^brotherV  aaai0 
was  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  the  organ.  The  Egyptia^ns  doubtless  practised  music, 
6oth  vocal  and  instrumental;  and  the  Hebiews,  at  least 
as  eajly  as  Miriam  celebrated  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  saying,  ^'  Smgunto  the  Lord, 
£or  he  hatli^  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and  His  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea."  We  hear  of  a  band  of  iBstrumenial 
music  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — **  At  what  time  ye 
hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sa6kbut,  psaltery 
and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  fall  down  and  wor* 
ship  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  hath 
set  up."  In  Grecian  times  we  read  of  Timotheus,  the  firs^ 
and  tJie  second,  who  ravished  the  cars  of  monarchs  and  people. 

But,  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  music, 
we  do  not  know.  If  they  had  any  method  of  nptalion  to  ex- 
hibit sounds  to  the  eye,  no  fragmenls  remain.  Whether  they 
were  acquainted  with  harmony,  or  whether  their  strains  were* 
simple  melodies,  we  do  not  know.  The  more  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  melody  only.  Anolher 
opinion  strenuously  maintained  is,  that  tley  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  minor  mode ;  which  must  have  given  to  their 
music  ^  sombre  character.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by- 
reference  to  tlie  present  character  of  Chinese  music.  Thin 
nation  seems  to  nave  renuiined  stationary  in  imprgvement  for 
nnny  centuries ;  and  so  pertinacious  of  old  customs  are  they^ 
and  so  hostile  to  new  ones,  that  we  may  with  mu  h  confi- 
dence study  the  present  in  China,  not  only  as  an  index,  but 
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as  a  picture  of  the  past,  almost  to  the  days  of  Noah.  But  in 
respect  to  this  nation,  it  is  well  known  that  their  music  is 
confined  to  the  barrenest  melodies,  and  these  in  the  minor 
mode,  making  their  munc  as  lugubrious  to  the  ear,  as  their 
countenances  are  to  the  eye.  ' 

The  progress  of  music  from  the  days  of  Alexander  to  the 
close  olthe  dark  ages  in  Europe,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
trace,  were  there  time  ;  but  passing  that  whole  subject,  Igo 
on  to  say  that  the  full  development  of  music,  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  was  reserved  for  the  western  world  as  its  theatre, 
and  the  three  last  centuries  as  its  period.  Then  and  there 
instruments  were  brought  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
the  ancient  and  the  middle  world  knew  nothing  of; — the  sys- 
tem of  notation,  both  invented  and  perfected, — the  science  of 
harmony  analyzed  and  displayed, — modulation  from  key  to 
key  andf  from  mode  to  mode  introduced, — the  full  power  and 
variety  of  the  human  voice  explored,  and  finally  the  union  of 
all  these  in  the  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

That  we  may  not  discourse  to  no  purpose  by  using  terms 
unintelligible  to^ome,  we  digress  to  explain  a  little  the  Opera 
and  the  Oratorio.  In  their  musical  characteristics  they  are 
essentially  the  same.  They  differ  specifically  in  this  respect 
*— the  Oratorio  is  sacred,  the  Opera  secular.  Both  are  dra- 
matical ;  and  while  the  Opera  admits  more  action  and  exhibi- 
tion of  character,  the  Oratorio  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  drama 
of  narration.  In  both  a  subject  of  thought  is  chosen  and  a 
unity  preserved  throughout.  In  the  Opera  a  fine  example  is 
found  in  the  Tauberflote  (Magic  Flute)  of  Mozart,  in  the 
Oratorio,  the  Messiah  of  Handel  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn. 
In  all  these  the  narration  is  conducted  by  a  series  of  vocal 
recitations,  that  is,  single  voices,  duetts  or  dialogues  of  two 
voices,  terzetts,  of  three  voicjes,  of  chorusses  and  grand  cho- 
russes,  in  which  many  voices  join  to  give  utterance  to  the 
emotions  which  the  subject  is  supposed  to  inspire.  The 
whole  is  accompanied  by  such  instruments  as  the  genius  of 
the  composer  perceives  will  heighten  the  effect.  That  this 
idea  is  not  fantastic,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
things,  is  manifest  from  the  temple  music  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  have  soine  reason  to  believe  a  pattern  was  given 
to  Moses  in  the  mount.  As  examples,  Psalms  2Uh  and  84tb, 
in  their  responsive  and  choral  character,  contain  the  elements 
of  the  Oratorio.    More  to  the  purpose,  may  be  adduced  the 
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Oratorio  6nce  performed  in  the  skies  in  the  hearing  of  thfc 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  "  And  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  around 
them  ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
them  :  * 

*  Fear  not ;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
gball  be  unto  ail  people.  For  unto  yon  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, a  SaTiour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a.  sign  unto 
you ;  ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddHng  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger.'  " 

Thus  the  recitation.  Then  the  chorus — ^  And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God^  and  saying, 

*■  Glory  to  God  in  the4ii^hest, 
And  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'  " 

At  one  of  the  festivals  at  Rome,  there  is  annually  sung  a 
composition  entitled,  "  The  Miserere" — a  production  of  great 
power.  The  Popes  hjad  long  forbid  the  choir  from  furnish- 
ing a  copy  on  pain  of  excommunication.  The  youthful  Mo- 
Kart,  when  first  he  heard  this  production,  went  home  and 
wrote  down  the  whole  from  memoiy  with  ab|Solute  correct* 
ness,  as  was  afterwards  tested.  O  that  there  had  been  a 
Mozart — at  least  one — among  those  Bethlehem  shepherds, 
that  we  might  have  had  one  specimen  of  the  music  of  heaven 
for  humble  imitation  here  on  earth  ! 

The  Oratorio,  then,  combines  in  its  plan  all  the  powers  df 
music  as  a  science  and  an  art.  It  was  reserved  for  these 
late  centuries  lo  compi-ehend  and  undertake  this  grand  enter- 
prise, and  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  one  climax,  the 
climax  of  execution,  isoon  after  the  days  of  Handel.  At  an 
Oratorio  in  London,  1791,  there  were  assembled  on  one 
stage  more  than  a  thousand  performers.  Of  these,  663  were 
vocalists,  and  514  instrumentaliiits.    Among  the  latter  were 

250  Violins,  40  Oboes, 

50  Violas,  40  Bassoons, 

50  Violoncellos,  12  Horns, 

27  Dble.  Basses,  14  Trumpets, 

8  Drums,     '  \%  Trombones, 

1  Organ.   ' 

In  this  exhibition  it  was  found  that  377  stringed  ins^- 
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m^tB  douJd  aeoonipaiiy  a  single  f^ioe  ^rnfehont  discord  \«t 
(ritse  litoe,  or  violating  th^  due  proportioa  of  vocal  and  in»cra«- 
loental  sound ; — the  single  voice  and*  the  377  stringed  inatrU* 
wents  produced  one  delightful  blending  of  articulate  audi 
roarticulate  sounds.  The  only  deficiency  remarked  was  the 
wa»>t  of  sufficient  depth  of  bass  ;-^lhere  being  no  instruments 
yet  invented  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  witbia  the  eompasi 
of  biwnan  ntiovenaentitinaided  by  machinery,  to  produce  a  basS 
proportioned  to  the  other  partSi 

With  an  orchestra  of  such  power  and  variety — with  an 
execution  so  nice,  and  with  the  appearance  of  such  a  genius 
$»  Handel,  this  behoved  to  become  an  epoch  in  tlte  history  of 
music ;  and  that  it  should  awaken  and  call  into  action  kindred 

S«ius  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  track  of  Handel  followed 
aydn,  Moiart,  Beethoven,— all  masters  of  the  Opera, 
masters  of  the  Oratorio^ — each  having  his  peculiarities,  so 
distinctly  marked,  that  the  practised  ear  at  (mco  diatingui^es 
und  recognizes  their  several  productions. 

In  the  'Compositions  ^f  these  masters  some  confidently  af- 
firm that  the  ultimate  climai^  of  the  science  is  attained;  tlrai 
die  Messiah  of  Handel,  the  creation  of  Haydn,  the  Tauber- 
fote  of  Mozant,  the  Mount  of  Olives  of  Beethoven,  as  mu»- 
m\  composition^,  will  never  be  Surpassed.  From  this  opinion 
I  dissent.  It  may  be  that  the  mathemattical  relations  of 
music  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  redes  of  counter 
fK>int,  based  on  principles  ahready  known,  as  well  digested 
iw  they  evejr  will  be.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to 
disregard  rules,  to  soar  ahpve  tbem,  and,  by  seizing  bold  of 
principles  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  common  mind,  to  lay 
^e  foundation  of  new  rules.  Then  again,  as  to  variety  on 
th^  basis  of  rules  already  laid  down,  there  is  a  limitless  field. 
Handel  is  not  Haydn,  Haydn  is  not  Mozart,  nor  Mozai^ 
Beethovetn.  In  Beethoven's  mind  thcBe  were  undeveloped 
stores  of  variety,  which  his  deafness  and  premature  death 
forbade  the  world  to  enjoy.  What  hinders  the  rise  of  mas- 
ter-rpinds  in  periods  yet  to  come,  who  by  their  variety — ^their 
musical  idiosyncrasy,  shall  astonish  and  delight  the  world 
yet  more  and  more  I 

Again  j  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Miserere,  as  perform- 
ed at  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  is  instructive  in  this  view. 
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ibere  {^fonned^  One  of  ihe  G^rfnan  fifinces  desired  a  fmn 
fomnaiice  of  this  compositioB  at  his  own  courl.  A  \U\ie  copjf 
iiQas  fiimiabed  and  the  pefforoianoe  had,  but  with  oo  effect ; 
and  so  great  was  the  disappointment  that  the  court  at  Rome 
WHks  charged  with  sending  a  false  co[^.  The  inves^igalion 
showed  th^  the  oofxy  wa^  a  tri»e  one,  and  that  the  superior 
f^ffdGt  at  Rome  was  owmg  to  the  peculiar  management  of  the 
¥oice  in  respect  to  <)aality  of  tone.  While  the  sii^^s  at 
Yienna  struck  the  ^aiipne  note  in  the  iBcale,  with  perhaps  th^ 
same  quantity  of  sound  as  those  at  Rome,  and  observed  aQ 
ik&  known  roles  Is^id  down  ;in  bookiu  still  they  missied  tti^ 
power  ^f  the  qomfmition  in  not  attaining  the  quality  of  tone 
adapted  tojhe  subject^  and  which  t^ie  choir  of  the  rctpe  had 

Sained  by  long  practice — the  practice  of  a.  life— and  tfie  tra- 
itionary  teachings  of  generationB.  This  shows  that  the  fie)4 
of  variety  in  music  in  one  sesipect,  vi^.,  quality  of  tone,  iSiiar 
from  being  explored;  and  in  other  risspects,  as  modulation, 
lixm,  key,  force  or  quantity  of  tone,  we  know  it  is  literally  endr 
iessr  The  peculiarities  <^  Handel  and  bis  constellation  of 
kindred  genius  may  be  exhausted,  but  other  genius  will  arise 
to  strike  out  new  p$ths  in  composition,  and  open  to  view 
new  modes  of  execution,  to  invent  n^w  instruments  o^r  in* 
crease  the  power  of  those  already  knoWn« 

Once  more,  the  subjects  on  which  to  found  the  Opera  and  the 
X}jratorio  ^e  not  exhausted.  Ha^  HandeLexhau^tedtbe  suW 
jaqt  of  the  Messiah  ?  or  Haydn  that  of  the  Creation  ?  Tbe^ 
«ubjects,  eifther  of  them,  but  especially  the  former,  we  aie 
taught  are  inexhaustible.  Now,  it  is  the  subject  that  gives 
the  eirongest  impulse  to  genius,  and  music  more  than  l^eauty 
addresses  itself  ^o  the  emotions  directly.  .  It  is  more  adaptefl 
therefore  to  become  the  handmaid  of  thought ;  and  when  the 
l^ubject  itself  has  thought  xhsX  awekeos  emotion-— deep  and 
broad,  and  flowing  as  the  sea ;  when  such  themes  as,  GW 
mtde  the  worid  and  all  things  therein,^  and,  God  redeemed  thfi 
world  wh^n  lost  in  hopeless  captivity  j — ^wesay,  whentheaiep 
like  these  are  proposed,  the  mind  pure  and  enthusiastic  alik^ 
Jn  (nusic  and  the  thought  cannot  tail  to  kindle,  and  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  exhausted ;  the  music  and  the  thought  will  a^t 
and  redact  with  mutual  eifect«  The  ^world  will  yet  see  other 
Oratorios  like  the  Messiah,  and  on  the  saiae  subject,. thfit 
will  call  forth  highest  admiration,  as  well  as  become  the 
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nieaos  of  quickenii^  deyotion.  And  in  the  wide  range  ef 
thought  which  Hes  open  to  the  human  mind,  especially  in  the 
millenniutn,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  pure,  is  there  any  limit 
to  subjects  adapted  to  music,  to  be  enforced  and  aided  by  it  ? 

But  we  turn  to  a  more  interesting  topic.  Whether  or  not 
music  has  reached  its  climax  in  this  world,  have  we  reason 
to  believe  it  is  destined  to  an  onward  progress  in  the  world 
to  cotne  1  We  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ^  and 
though  the  discussion  of  it  may  lead  to  uncertain  fields  of  hy- 
TNHhesis  and  conjecture,  still  it  is  a  region  in  which  one  de- 
Mghls  to  wander,  and'  which,  with  proper  guards,  need  not 
exert  any  dangerous  influence  over  us,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
msg  have  a  purifying  and  ennobling  effect. 

The  principles  of  taste  within  us  are  enduring  as  the  soul 
itself — they  are  co-essential,  consubstantial  with  it.  The 
emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  will  be  awakened  within 
us  whenever  the  appropriate  objects  are  presented.  Now, 
hypothesis  and  conjecture  apart,  the  Bible  assures  us  that  in 
tne  future  world  we  shall  have  a  body  adapted  to  the  new 
state  that  awaits  us.  **  There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body."  And  abhough  the  phrase  spiritual  body  is 
at  first  sight  a  little  contradictory^  the  meaning  doubtless  is, 
that  here  ^  there  is  a  body  adapted  to  the  present  state,  and 
there  a  body  adapted  to  the  future  state.  It  is  explained  in 
Ae  context, — "  As  is  the  earthy  such  are  they  which  are 
earthy ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are 
heavenly."  And  there  can  surely  be  no  question  but  the 
heavenly  body  will  be  a  material  body.  For  it  is  the  very 
body  we  now  possess  that  is  to  rise  from  the  grave  and  as* 
cend  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  even  as  it  was  Christ's 
▼eritable  body  that  left  the  tomb,  and  which  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  did  verily  ascend  up  "  till  a  cloud  received  him  out 
ef  sight."  Still  it  will  be  a  body  changed  in  its  properties, 
endowed  with  new  attributes,  enrobed  with  glory  and  with 
powers  which  in  this  world  it  knew  nothing  of.  And  as  the 
soul  will  be  connected  with  a  body,  it  follows,  almost  of 
course,  that  it  will  be  conversant  with  material  objects.  The 
ffreat  and  the  minute,  the  distant  and  the  near,  the  gross  and 
me  subtile  will  come  under  its  observation  ;  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  three  lower  senses,  it  can  hardly  be  ques* 
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tibned  that  thftt  Bpiritual  body  wiH  retain  the  two  noblest  ones 
-*-the  sight  and  the  hearing*  There  will,  we  think,  be  a  spirit- 
ual ear*  Not  that  the  senses  ^f  that  body  will  be  limited  to 
two— it  may  have  many,  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  now 
to  conceive  of.  But  those  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  we  shall 
doubtless  possess ;  and  these,  heightened  in  their  powers, 
will  be  inlets  of  ideas  and  conduits  of  emotions  in  some  mea- 
sure closely  analogous  to  our  perceptions  here.  Man's  chief 
end  both  here  and  there  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him* 
Now,  if  the  inspection  of  a  passion-flower  or  a  dew-drop 
awaken  in  us  ideas  of  God's  wisdom  and  skill  before  un- 
known, and  their  beaiities  charm  us  with  emotions  of  delight 
before  unfelt,  and  if  the  sight  of  heaven's  concave  produce 
the  same  ideas  and  emotions,  yet  heightened  by  the  addition 
of  sublimity,  why  may  we  not  glorify  Grod,  and  enjoy  Him 
there  by  similar  observations  of  his  works,  made  under  the 
higher  advantages  of  a  superior  organ.  One  basis  of  eternal 
praise  to  God,  undoubtedly  will  be,  the  display  of  his  glorious 
attributes  through  the  works  of  his  hands. 

Euler's  theory  of  light  is  that  all  space  is  filled  with  a  sub- 
tile fluid — it  may  be  the  electric  fluid — and  that  the  vibrations 
of  this  fluid,  by  impulses  from  luminous  bodies,  is  the  source 
of  the  perception  of  light  by  means  of  our  visual  organ.  This 
theory  is  not  without  its  strong  arguments.  Such  a  fluid  may 
be  equally  a  medium  of  sound  to  the  auditory  organ  of  a 
spiritual  body.  In  short,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
nor  visionary  to  hypothecate,  that  the  spiritual  body  will 

fossess  powers  of  music  analogous  to  those  of  this  worlds 
ut  inconceivably  greater  in  degree.  In  short  we  do  hypothe- 
cate that  there  will  be  ,an  ear  that  can  appreciate  all  sounds 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  of  all  variety  of  tone,  that 
distance  will  present  no  obstacle  to  the  consequence  of  sound, 
so  that  the  amphitheatre  for  the  Oratorios  of  heaven  may  be, 
not  the  contracted  space  which  the  angels  occupied  in  our 
atmosphere  when  they  sung  ^*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men,"  but  a  hollow  sphere  equal  in 
diameter  to  a  planet's  orbit; — that  the  voice  and  other  instn** 
ments  of  producing  sound  will  not  be  like  these  of  earthly 
mould — always  getting  out  of  tune,  and  in  their  nature  and 
constitution  imperfect,  but  strongs  accurate^  and  in  the  high- 
est ^sense  very  good. 
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l^owledge  and  .enlarged  iB  Uscapacitiies^of  eodotiion,  will  be 
in  no  want  of  subjects  to  explore,  oor  of  poiwer  to  compre^ 
bend  and  feel  them ;  b»t  as  genius  here  is  atisNilated  Mo 
highest  strains  of  musici  in  proportioD  as  thevsubject  is  en-^ 
oobling,  so  it  will  be  there  ;  that  as  the  suhjeots  <4  die  Ciea- 
tion  and  the  Messiah  are  here  the  n(iost  exaited  subjects^  se 
they  will  be  there ;  ihat  as  here  they  can  be  but  feebly  cotn- 
^ehended  through  sin  and  earthly  infinnities,  there,  on  the 
,  qontrary*  there  will  be  no  impediments  in  ifae  way  of  worthy 
conception  and  worthy  celebration  of  them,  and  that  as  these 
tnbjeots  can  never  be  exbauated,  for  the  reason  that  Gbxi's 
creations  .are  infinite  in  numberi  extent  and  variety,  and  Us 
nedeexnii^  ilove  in  Jesus  Ohrist,  un&tfaom^e  in  its  depths, 
there  will  be  in  heaven  ;a  field  oi  unknown  variety  and  ever- 
lasting interest. 

On  this  subject  we  may  perhaps  derive  sotne  light  from 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Jonn.  This  book  in  its  form  is  ^enie 
and  dramatic, — ^in  short  an  Oratorio,  in  which  the  destinies  of 
the  church,  militant  and  triumphant,  are  represented  from  the 
time  of  John  pnwerds. 

<<  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  a 
voice  said,  *Come  up  hither  and  I  will  show  thee  things  which  mutt  bi 
hereafter:'  "    Chap.  A  :  1. 

However  comi^entators  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
details  of  this  mysterious  book,  they  seem  to  agree  mamly  in 
this  grand  outline  ;-^that  it  foreshows  the  downfall,  first  of 
Judaism,  next  of  Paganism,  and  thirdly  of  Satan  in  all  other 
iarms  ef  delusion,  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  church  in  the 
world,  and  its  exaltation  to  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  nei^. 

These  may  be  called  the  three  acts  of  the  drama.  Some 
make  five  acts  by  introducing  two  into  the  third.  One  commen- 
tator calls  the  first  part  of  the  first  act  the  Prolusion,  or  the 
preparation  and  adorning  of  the  scene.  All  this  action  is  a 
series  of  recitations  and  dialogues  between  two  or  more,  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  t;hornsses  and  grand  oho- 


Thusinfthe  Pj^olusion,  chap,  iv,  we  have  the  quartelt  of  the 
four  beasts  before  the  throne, 
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«  ildlj,  holj,  holy  U)RD  X3od  Alnii|^,1 
Which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come." 

Aod  then  the  response  pf  the  twenty-four  elders  ma  sejmi- 
chorus, 

"  Thou  art  worthy,  O  LORD,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  power ; 
For  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
.  And  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.** 

And  again»  chap«  t,  when  the  Apostle^s  tears  are  dried 
because  the  Lamb»  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  hae  pre^ 
yailed  to  open  the  book,  the  elders,  in  semi-chorus,  fall 
down  before  the  Lamb,  and  sing  a  new  song,  saying, 

"  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof: 
For  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood, 
Out  of  erery  kindred,. and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation, 
And  hath  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests : 
And  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth." 

And  immediaitely  was  beard  the  Toice*  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne.  This  was  a  full  chorus.  And  what  a 
chorus  it  was !  The  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,  (the  square  of  10,000  is  100,000,eOO,)  and 
diottsands  of  thousands  ;--*say  ing  with  a  loud  voice, 

<<  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 

To  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom. 

And  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.*' 

But  even  this  is  not  the  fullest  chorus.  There  immediately 
succeeds  another,^  of  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  enumera- 
tiort,  and  in  which  the  Apostle  heard  every  creature  which  is 
in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  saying, 

"  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
Be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
And  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever !" 

To  this  magnificent  chorus  the  four  beasts  again  add  their 
quartett,  saying  "  Amen  :"  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
again  join  in  a  semi-chorus,  falling  down  and  worshipping 
^m  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 

Again,  chap,  vii,  the  chorusses  are,  introduced  at  the  sealing 
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of  the  servants  of  God.  A  hundred  aAd  forty-four  thousand 
are  sealed  with  the  mark  of  God  in  their  foreheads,  from*  oat 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  These  form  a  dis- 
tinct chorus  by  themselves — the  representatives  of  the  re- 
deemed from  the  Jewish  church,  and  which  afterwards  sing 
a  "  new  song"  on  Mount  Zion,  which  none  but  the  redeemed 
can  learn.  Immediately  after  the  sealing  of  these  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand,  the  Apostle  beheld  and  lo,  "  a  great 
muhitudfe  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne 
and  before  the  jLamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands  ;  and  cried  with  aloud  voice,  saying, 

*  Salvation  to  oar  God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  thrdne,  and  unto  the 
Umb.'" 

Here  we  have  indeed  the  grand  chorus  of  all  the  redeem- 
ed, and  we  have  too  the  peculiarity  of  that  new  song  which 
none  but  the  redeemed  could  learn.  It  is.  Salvation  by  grace. 
We  ascribe  om  salvation  to  God  and  the  Lamb — n6t  unlo 
ourselves.  It  is  the  same  as,  "  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood." 

Responsive  to  this  chorus  of  the  redeemed  sings  another 
grand  chorus.  It  is  the  chorus  of  angels — angels  themselves 
tfre  entranced  and  inspired  by  the  wondrous  harmony  of  the 
new  song — "  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne, 
and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the 
throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying, 

*  Amen !  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom, 

And  thanksgiving,  and  honor,  and  power,  and  might, 

Be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever !  Anlen.' " 

Immediately  after  this — the  close  of  the  Prolusion — is  a 
recitation  of  one  of  the  elders,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  concern 
ing  the  redeemed,  "  what  are  these,  and  whence  come  they  T' 

"  These  are  they  which  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  hav6 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  him  dav  and  night 
in  his  tenq)le ;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  th«  throne  shall  dwell  among  them. 
They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst  any  more ;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  I^amb  which  is  in  thf 
midst  of  the  throne  ^all  fised  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fonn- 
tains  of  waters  ;  and  God  shall  wipe  awsgr  aU  ipan  from  their  eyea." 
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In  the  close  of  this  act,  when  the  fall  of  Judaism  is  ac- 
complished, at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  of  the  seventh 
angeli  v/e  have  examples  of  two  chorusses,  thus :  ''And  there 
were  great  voices  ia  heaven  saying : 

*  The  kinffdoms  of  this  world  are  become 

The  kingdoms  of  oar  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  ' 

And  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.*  ** 

■  "  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  which  sat  bcfwre  God  on 
their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying, 

<*  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  LORD  God  Ahnighty, 

Which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come ; 

Because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned. 

And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  coQie, 

And  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged : 

And  that  thou  shouldest  give  reward  unto  thy  servants  the  prophets, 

And  to  the  saints  and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great ; 

And  shouldest  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth.'  '* 

In  the  second  act — fall  of  Paganism — there  are  many  ex- 
amples. We  quote  two ;  first,  chapter  xv,  where  the  apostle 
saw  ''  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  ;  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image, 
and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass  having  the  harps  of  God.  And  they  sing 
the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  saying : 

'  Great  and  marvelloas  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ! 

Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints ; 

Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  1 

For  thou  only  art  holy : 
For  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee ; 
For  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest.'  ** 

Again,  chapter  xix,  an  angel  comes  forth,  and  with  minute 
and  terrific  detail,  gives  a  recitative  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  seat  of  the  Pagan 
persecuting  power  ;  and  then  another  angel  comes  and  con- 
firms the  account  by  a  further  recitative,  and  by  casting  a  mill 
stone  into  the  sea.  And  there  is  heard  a  chorus  of  much 
people  in  heaven,  saying : 

*•  Alleluia  !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the  LORD. 
For  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments  ; 
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Fo«-h9  hath  jvidiad  ibe  great  whore»<  % 

Which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication, 
And  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  hid  servants  at  her  haikd.'* 

''  And  again  ^hey  said : 

•Aneruia.'" 

"  And  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  eter.  And  the  four 
and  ti/^enty  elder»  and  the  four  bea:0is ie^U  dowxtrimd  tirei^hip- 
ped.God  thai  sat  upon  the  throne,  saying : 

*Am6]|;  AHeltdi^"* 

"  And  a  vt)ice  catne  out  of  the  throne,  saying  r 

\  PraisG  ear  God^  all  ye  his  servants,  ^ 

had  ye  that  fear  htm,  botii  smaii  fmd  great*' " 

And  the  apostle  heard,  obedient  to  this  call,  "  as  it  were 
*e  toioe?  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many 
trtfevsy  and  ae  the  voice  of  nighty  thund^rin^,  saying: 

k 

^  Aneiaia !  for  the  LOR.]>  God  omnifiotent  reifncth. 
Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him, 
^or  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come. 
And  his  wifb  hath  made  herself  i«at)y.'  " 

After  this,  in  the  third  act,  is  recited  th«  overthrow  of  Ba* 
tan  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  the  iransr 
actions  of  the  judgment  day  ;  and  ihe  act  closes  with  a  mi- 
nute recitative  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
final  establishment  therein  of  all  the  redeeiAed — ^the  church 
triumphant. 

We  see  then  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  series  of  recitations, 
duetts  (dialogues)  and  chorusses,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  instruments — ^**  harpers  harping  with  their  harps."  In  it 
are  all  the  essentials — it  is  tlie  true  type  ofilie  Oratorio. 

And  now  is  it  a  merely  fanciful  idea  that  Oratorios  will  be 
performed  in  heaven  ? — that  there  will  be  music  there — music 
of  the  voice,  and  music  upon  strings  ?  Some  doubtless  will 
say,  it  is  merely  fanciful,  and  tlrat  the  language,  imagery  and 
anrangement,  aie  only  in  accommodation  to  us  while  here  in 
the  body.  In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  we  say,  it  is  admitted 
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iJMXy  if  there  be  nethttig  material  and  sefisjlik  hfsymi  tbiCf 
World,  still,  Crod,  in  making  a  revelation  showing  thinss 
ibat  must  be  hereafter,  would  use  language  such  as  we  couM 
Understand,  and  employ  figures  and  images  duaWn  from  thii 
wdrid  to  describe  the  things  of  the  world  to  come :  mixhetts>' 
fore  we  cannot  prove  from  the  language  and  the  imaceii 
jfierely  that  there  will  be  music  in  the  heavenly  world.  Sot 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  something  material  anfd  sensi* 
Ue  beyond  the  present,  would  not  God  much  nH)re  employ 
such  language  and  such  images  ?  Now  We  do  know  that 
there  is  something  material  and  sensible  beyond  the  pesent 
There  is  at  least  a  spiritual  body — a  body  adapted  to  tbt^ 
future  state  ; — we  do  know  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven 
with  a  body«  that  that  body  was  at  once  the  pledge  that  the 
bodies  of  all  the  saints  shall  rise,  and  the  type  of  those  spirit- 
ual bodies.  '*  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  him«> 
•elf."  But  why  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  our  Saviour,  fur- 
nished with  a  body?  and  why  his  saints  furnished  with  a 
body  like  thereunto  ?  Why,  except  that  the  soul  be  aided  by 
the  senses  thereof  in  the  perceptions  of  God's  glories,  and  in 
the  emotions  by  which  it  shall  the  better  love  and  praise 

Him  tHAT  SITTETH  ON  THE  THRONE  AND  THE  LaMB  forcVCt  ? 

To  behold  his  glories,  and  to  sound  forth  and  hear  his  praise  ! 
Surely  these  faculties  will  aid  the  employments,  and  height^ 
ttn  the  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  world. 

It  is  not  lanciful  tlien  to  suppose  the  imagery  and  dress  of 
tiie  Apocalypse  intended  to  convey  to  us  an  idea,  faint  thoughr 
it  be,  of  actual  music  in  the  future  world.  Our  greatest  tea» 
dency  to  err  doubtless  is,  in  our  inability  to  conceive  of  the 
fwwer  of  the  celestial  senses,  the  celestial  ear,  the  celestial 
medium  of  sound,  tlie  celestial  voice,  and  the  celestial  insiru^ 
ments.  The  paucity  and  poverty  of  the  earthly  materials 
with  their  perversion  and  abuse  is  so  constantly  before  ouy 
minds,  that  it  almost  inevitably  forces  us  to  think  it  derogate^ 
fy  and  mean  to  transfer  the  conception  of  any  thing  analogous 
to  the  heavenly  world. 

'i'here  was  exhibited  in  the  country,  some  twenty  years 
•ince,  a  company  of  automaton  figures,  that  were  made  to  play 
a  few  airs  upon  horns,  the  clarionett,  flute,  and  oae  artiticiiu 
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windpipe  to  imitate  the  voice  :  and  it^as  calted  ''  T&e  Sa^ 
LOON  OF  Apollo."  The  mechanism  was  ingenious,  but  the 
musical  effect  mean.  One  could  not  help  thinking,  that  if 
the  god  of.  the  silver  bow  had  happened  along  there,  how 
quickly  he  would  have  shot  their  heads  off  as  insolent  lam- 
pooners of  his  art. 

Again,  Beethoven  for  years  of  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
and  when  perfectly  deaf,  played  on  a  piano  without  strings. 
Here  his  wildest — his  sublimest  strains  were  composed. 
Where  was  the  music  ?  not  in  his  shattered  ear — ^nor  snalter- 
ed  instrument,  but  in  his  soul; — that  without, an  instrument 
and  without  an  ear,  revelled,  with  almost  insane  pleasure,  in 
the  bare  conceptions,  aided  only  by  the  reminiscences  of 
former  sounds. 

Such  facts  show  us  that  the  very  poverty  of  the  earthly 
materials,  and  the  very  disparagement  we  heap  on  them, 
when  we  think  of  the  heavenly,  betrays  the  aspiration  of  the 
mind.  The  mind,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  is  reaching  after  something  which  the  frailty  and 
weakness  of  this  mortal  state  denies.  But  it  expects — it 
desires — it  looks  forward  to — a  state,  where  it  shall  drink 
in  its  fill  of  the  emotions  which  it  covets,  with  aidances  ade- 
quate to  its  enlarged  desires. 

Therefore,  my  belief  is,  that  there  is  another,  a  glorious 
theatre,  in  reserve  for  us,  even  a  heavenly;  where,  with  an 
ear  that  will  never  grow  dull,  a  medium  that  will  present  no 
hindrance,  a  voice  that  will  never  break,  a  body  that  will  bear 
all  pressure  of  emotion,  subjects  of  infinite  variety,  extent  and 
grandeur,  drawn  from  God's  creative  and  redemptive  acts ; 
a  scene,  where  we  may  praise  him  with  all  the  powers 
of  heart  and  tongue,  where  we  may  go  on  praising  him  with 
'more  and  more  of  skill  and  enthusiasm  and  joy. 

Therefore,  our  believe  that  the  scenes  of  ihe  Apocalypse  are 
not  arranged  as  they  are,  merely  in  accommodation  to  our 
earthly  condition,  but  are  intended  to  shadow  forth  to  us  some 
points  of  real  analogy  between  the  music  we  essay  to  per- 
form here,  and  the  music  of  the  heavenly  world,  that  we  nmy 
in  the  future  world  in  fact  hear  the  very  chorusses,  and  bear 
some  humble  part  in  them,  which  John,  rapt  in  the  trance  of 
Patmos,  heard.  The  chorus  of  unnumbered  millions,  the 
millions  of  redeemed  sinners  will  be  sung  and  heard  ;  and  it 
will  be  responded  to  by  the  chorus  of  unnum)3ered  millions  of 
angels,  and  they  both  will  be  like  "  the  voice  of  many  waters 
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and  of  mighty  ihunderings ;"  no  want,  as  in  Handel's  puny 
orchestra  of  a  thousand  performers,  of  bassdeep-toncjd  enough 
to  balance  other  parts.  There,  genius,  which  in  this  world 
so  quickly  finds  its  limit  through  want  of  appropriate  facili- 
ties, may  soar  at  will;  and  with  faculties  unlike  those  in  this 
world  which  grow  weary  and  give  out,  will  never  need  re- 
freshment or  jetpain  Tber^e,  one  shall  not  grow  de^f  with 
Beethoven,  nor  another  die  atih^rty-six  with  Mozart,  through 
sbeer  exhaustion  ^of  the  body,  nor  a  third  expire  with  Haydn 
at  fthe  sound  of  cannon  bombarctint^.  Viem>a ;  but  above  weari- 
ness, confusixmand  wreck  shall  sing  on  and  sing  on,in  sweet- 
er and  yet  sweeter,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  strains. 

**  These,  no  tongue  sball  silent.be, 
All  shall  join  sweet  harmony^ 
That  through  heaven,  all  spacious  round, 
Praise  to  liod  may  ever  sound.'* 

And  here,  there  is  a  solemn  thought.  Can  there  be  music 
hereafter  in  the  soul  that  does  not  love  God?  Nay  !  music 
.and  hostility  to  God  are  incongruous  ideas.  The  Oratorios 
of  heaven  will  give  no  pleasure  to  those  in  whose  hearts  the 
love  of  God  does  not  exist.  If  we  enler^  the  future  state  un- 
reconciled to  him,  then  farewell  peace,  farewell  joy ;  farewell 
hosaniias,  hallelujahs,  praises ;  farewell  the  company  of  the 
redeenaed,  the  glorious  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  farewell  the  chorus  of  angelic  be- 
ings;  farewell  all  that  can  purify  and  ennoble  the  soul.  That 
we  had  enjoyed  something  of  music  here,  and  felt  longings  of 
soul  for  something  far  beyond  what  the  present  state  permit^ 
ted  to  attain,  but  which  we  did  botpe  to  reach  in  that  better 
and  more  glorious  world  ;  this  will  but  aggravate  our  bitter 
dtsappointment.  Nay,  the  capacities  of  music,  the  remem- 
brance of  earthly  enterprise  and  enjoyment  in  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds,  will  be  turned  into  thorns  and  daggers  of  re- 
morse. O,  the  powers  of  the  immortal  mind  !  its  capacities 
of  joy  !  its  capacities  of  woe  ! — solemn  thought !  The  heart 
says,  would  there  were  no  woe  !  But  reason — conscience — 
God — says  there  is.  One  of  the  grand  chorusses  of  the  Apo- 
calypse is,  the  paeans  of  rejoicing  for  the  victory  of  the  Lamb 
over  the  enemies  of  his  church.  Some  of  these  enemies  are 
the  apostate  of  this  wgrld.  "  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  forever  and  ever." 

SECOND   SERIES,   VOL.    VIII.   NO.    II.  14 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Critical  Notices 

1. — Spemmena  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature.  Editei 
by  George  Ripley.  Vols.  Xlly  XIIL  Human  Life^ 
or  Practical  Ethics,  From  the  German  cf  De  Wette, 
by  Samuel  Osgood.  2  Vols.  Boston  :  James  Man- 
roe  &  Co.     London  :  John  Green.     1842.  pp.  7T7. 

De  Wette  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  theologian.  We  are 
here  made  acqusiinted  with  him  as  an  ethical  writer.  In  Ger- 
many the  different  systems  of  Moral  Philosophy  are  denomi* 
nated,  the  Sentimental,  the  Rational,  the  Selfish,  the  Dogma- 
tic  or  Theological,  and  the  Eclectic.  The  first  writes  the 
philosophy  of  feeling,  and  gives  to  sentiment  the  chief  place 
in  morals,  conferring  on  it  a  supremacy  over  reason.  The 
second  found  its  father  in  Kant,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation  in  the  nature  of  the,  soul  itself,  and  almost 
excluding  the  affections,  exalted  the  intellect  above  all  else, 
and  there  placed  the  source  of  morals.  Fichte  almost  froze 
up  the  affections,  and  looked  with  cold  indifference  on  both 
revelation  and  faith.  The  third  lays  expediency  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  moral  sjstem,  and  builds  upon  it  a  vast  pile, 
composed  of  calculations  of  consequences.  The  fourth  bus. 
tains  itself  on  a  rigid  supernaturalism,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures,  dogmatically  interpreted,  and  reject- 
in?  all  else  as  the  basis  of  obligation.  The  fifth,  or  Eclectic 
School,  to  which  De  Wette  belongs,  makes  much  of  sentiment, 
but  con^bines  with  it  somewhat  of  the  rational  system,  and 
even  allows  expediency  a  place.  It  undertakes  to  haroion- 
ize  rather  than  to  separate  theology  and  ethics,  religion  and 
morals,  and  propounds  the  system  of  Christianity  as  the  per- 
fection of  both. 

Those  interested  in  such  studies,  will  find  in  the  present 
volumes,  a  beautiful  richness  of  illustration,  and  an  extended 
consideration  of  the  practical  duties  of  life ;  and  although  many 
readers  will  doubtless  dissent  from  some  of  the  author'^  prin. 
ciples,  as  from  his  application  ofthem,  the  book  merits  a  read. 
ing,  as  exhibiting  the  views  of  a  philosophical  and  independ* 
ent  mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  which  prevail  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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De  Wette.  we  think,  irnot  sufficiently  governed  in  hia  eth- 
ics, by  a  regard  for  the  Scriptures.  He  reasons  and  feels  too 
much  independently  of  them ;  and,  although  he  need  not  lay 
in  them  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  he  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge their  teachings  to  be  right,  and  always  consistent 
with  the  true  foundation  of  morals,  whatever  that  may  bet 
That  system  which  contravenes  the  truths  of  revelation,  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  the  right  one. 

In  the  chapter  on  **  Veracity,"  we  find  a  looseness,  which 
we  think  the  Bible  will  not  warrant ;  nor  the  moral  conscious- 
ness either.  Falsehood  is  justified  ;  is  represented  as  neces- 
sary.  So  also  on  the  dissertation  on  '*  Marriage,"  in  which 
are  some  beautiful  and  excellent  sentiments,  the  author  is  not 
limited  in  his  views  of  divorce  by  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  true  Light,  but  indicates  a  looseness,  which  would 
authorize  frequent  divorces,  and  tend  greatly  to  interrupt  the 
permanency  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  consequently  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  society.  We  prefer  Christ's  lessons  on  this 
subject  to  any  other. 

2. — Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature.  Edited 
by  George  Ripley.  Vol.  XIV.  Songs  and  BaU 
ladsy  translated  from  Uhlandy  Kdmer,  Burger^  and 
other  German  Lyric  Poets.  With  Notes,  by  Chas. 
r.  Brooks.  Boston:  James  Munroe  &  Co.  Lon- 
don :  John  Green.     1842.  pp.  400. 

In  this  volume  we  have  presented  to  us  a  string  of  beauti- 
ful pearls  ;  not  only  the  **  Strung  Pearls"  of  Ruckert,  among 
which  we  find  these  elegant  ones  : 

«  Thou  none  the  better  art  for  seeking  what  to  blame, 
And  ne'er  wilt  famous  be  by  blasting  others'  fame, 

<<  The  flowers  will  tell  to  thee  a  sacred,  mystic  story, 
How  moistened  earthly  dust  can  wear  celestial  glory, 
On  thousand  stems  is  found  the  love-inscription  graven, 
How  beautiful  is  earth,  when  it  can  image  heaven/' 

but  many  a  lovely  one  from  Uhland,  Korner,  Schiller,  Noval- 
is,  and  other  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Germany. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the 
publishers  merit  commendation.  We  think  the  volume  well 
worthy  a  place  among  the  selected  poetry  of  the  day.  It  is 
pure  in  its  character ;  and  although  there  may  be  a  very  few 
sentiments  that  would  not  meet  a  re&ponse  in  all  breasis,  the 
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general  tendency  of  the  lyrics  is  to  the  elevation  and  puritifia- 
tion  of  the  spirit.  They  bring  us  into  fellowship  with  nature, 
and  lead  us  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  great  source. 

3. — Herodotus f  from  the  text  of  SchweigluBuser :  with  Eng- 
lish  Notes.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Wheeler,  A.M.,  Tutor 
in  Greek,  in  Harvard  University,  2  Vols.  Boston : 
James  Munroe,  &  Co.     1842.  pp.  859. 

The  publishers  of  these  volumes  of  the  father  of  history  de- 
serve great  credit  for  the  beauty  of  execution  which  appears  in 
them  ;  and  the  labors  of  the  editor  will  call  Ibrth  that  tribute 
of  praiso  which  is  his  due,  for  the  care  manifested  in  present- 
iHg  to  scholars  so  beautiful  and  correct  an  edition  of  the  great 
work  of  Herodotus.  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  in 
the  correction  of  the  sheets,  m  which  the  editor  was  aided  by 
Mr.  Sophocles,  whose  Grammar  is  so  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  notes. 

The  map  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume,  is  from 
Baehr's  edition*  and  the  Life  of  Herodotus  from  K.  O.  Muller't 
History  of  Greek  Literature. 

The  notes  we 'think  highly  valuable,  and  generally  just 
such  as  are  needed  in  a  text  book  for  Colleges  ;  yet  from  some 
experience  had  in  teaching  the  Greek  and  other  languages,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  way  made  too  easy  in  some  instances  : 
e.  g.  in  the  first  note,  after  so  critical  an  analysis  of  the  first 
line  as  is  thero  given,  we  should  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
translation  to  the  pupil  rather  than  to  give  it.  So  in  3, 1,  13, 
ol  -  -  61  agirayrjg  yBvid&ai  to  obtain  by  violence^  seems  to  us  a  trans* 
lation  of  the  words  which  any  student  of  Herodotus  would  al- 
most  necessarily  make.  4.  1.  27.  €i>^]  unless.  What  tyro 
would  not  know  that  ?  6.  1.  17.  I^isi]  Translate  here,  empties. 
This  needs  not  to  be  told.  There  are  many  notes  similar  to 
these,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  omitted,  because  the  pupil 
should  be  left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  translation, 
and, should  also  be  obliged  to  refer  frequently  to  his  grammar 
and  lexicon,  rather  than  be  relieved  from  the  labor  bx  a  very 
convenient  note.  It  strikes  us  also  that,  in  1.  1.  8.  it  is  not 
correct  to  say,  as  the  editor  does,  l^i]  denotes  coming  by  land 
to*  All  that  1^1  denotes  there  is  to  :  and  the  '  coming  by  land! 
should  have  been   given   as  expletius,  and  embraced  in  the 

marks  which  follow  on  Voltaire's  mistake,  or  else   have 
Q  me  under  aflrixofjugvou^. 
^Jean  Paul  says :  ♦*  So  much  toil  and  trouble  are  never  sav- 
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e4  as  vl^en  the  p^U  relief  qh  thfi  book  as  a  vicarius  or  a^unct 
of  the  teacher/' 

4. — Thoughts  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture,  by  R.  C. 
We^erston.  Boa^OH  :  Crocker  &  Rugglea,  and  Hil- 
liard,  Gray  &  Co.  1842.  pp.  317. 

Here  is  a  book  of  truly  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  use- 
ful  thoughts,  on  interesting  subjects — such  as  Childhood — 
Gi:owt]ii  of  Mind— ^Relig;iou»  Education — Mofa^  and  Spiritual 
Culture  in  Day  Schools— Home — Love  of  Nature — Death  of 
Children,  etc.  Our  notice  is  necessarily  brief,  but  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  Mr.  Waterston^s  pages  will  afibrd  him 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  perutol.  In  the  book,  such  truths 
as  the  following  abound :  "  In  the  great  work  of  educating 
mind,  let  us  remember  that  nothing  is  worthy  that  name, 
which  dees  not  begin  and  end  withUod." 

5, — jlfi  Essay  on  Tran^cendentc^ism.  Boston :  Crocker 
<Jc  Ruggles.  184*.  pp.  104. 

This  is  *  little  book,  and  a  curious  book,  and,  we  think,  a 
useless  and  hurtful  book.  If  the  principles  and  the  religion 
taught  here  are  the  consequents  of  transcendentalism  in  phi- 
losophy, then  wo  to  the  man  who  is  a  transcendentalist !  Th^ 
author  d"  this  book  is  out  upon  the  vasty  deep,  in  a  stormy 
night,  without  star  or  compass,  and,  unless  Heaven  avert, 
Qiiist  be  wrecked  on  the  breakers  of  pantheism.  This  trans^ 
cendentalism  we  have  feared  ;  for  some,  lu^der  its  influence^ 
seem  to  be  swinging  loose  from  the  only  safe  anchor  of  the 
souU  both  sure  and  steadfast  1  It  is  a  queer  thing  at  best— 
sea-serpent  like,  here,  there^  everywhere,  nowhere.  One 
moment  you  see  bis  head— or  you  think  you  do— then  his  tail, 
then  his  full  length  Hgure— and  it  is  monstrous— then  you  are 
sure  you  have  him,  but  he  is  off  in  the  deep  green  seas,  far 
away  out  of  sight.  The  writer  of  this  small  volume,  however, 
believes  he  has  at  length  secured  him,  and  is  showing  him 
ofras  a  rare  thing.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  thing  he  has, 
which  he  calls  Transcendentalism,  are  these  :  "  U  has  nothf 
ing  to  do  with  the  trinity  or  unity,  the  humanity  or  divinity 
of  the  Saviour."  "  The  most  religious  man  may  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  and  many  other  such  things."  **The  gre.it 
mass  of  men  are  governed  by  the  instinctive  sense  and  love 
of  God."  **It  adopts  no  rules  of  faith  or  practice."  "  It  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  is  not  the 
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result  of  human  perfection."  *<'AII  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  the 
word  of  God.  If  presented  as  such,  it  must  be  rejected."  Tan- 
turn  sufficit. 

6. — Life  of  Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter.  Compiled  from 
various  sources.  Together  with  his  Autobiography. 
Translated  fvom  the  German.  2  vols.  Boston : 
Charles  C.  iittle  and  Jamea  Brown.  1842.  pp.  721. 

The  life  of  Jean  Paul  is  here  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
style  praiseworthy  to  the  publishers,  and  the  translation,  we 
think,  commendable,  yet  not  as  well  expressed  as  it  might 
have  been  in  some  instance?.  For  example  :  *'  Once  he  read 
it  whilst  his  father  was  giving  a  week-day's  sermon,  lying 
upon  his  breast  in  an  empty  loft."  This  makes  the  father  to 
be  lying  on  his  breast  in  an  empty  loft,  while  delivering  his 
sermon — rather  a  singular  position,  and  an  audience  of  emp* 
tiness ! 

But  the  volumes  will  doubtless  be  sought  after  by  the  read- 
ing  community,  containing  as  they  do  the  Autobiography  and 
Life  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age.  Few  there 
must  be,  who  have  not  heard  of  Jean  Paul,  and  who  have  not 
read  occasionally  extracts  from  his  beautiful  writings,  which 
have  excited  a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him. 
His  name  is  among  the  household  words  of  Germany :  asd 
well  may  it  be,  for  Aiw  have  exercised  more  influence  over 
the  German  mind.  He  wa3  a  poet,  but  not  a  rhymer.  His 
sentiments  are  uniformly  clothed  in  the  prosaic  dress,  but  oft- 
en  breathe  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

7. — Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.  ByM.  Stuart^ 
Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Ando- 
ver  :  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell.  184$.  pp.  146. 

Few  men  in  this  country  are  as  well  qualified  to  write 
^*  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,"  as  the  author  of 
the  present  volume.  The  science  of  hermencu^tics  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  sound  exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to 
that  Professor  Stuart  has  devoted  a  long  life,  furnished  with 
the  means  of  access!  to  the  best  sources  of  knowledge.  All 
men  are  liable  to  err,  but  certainly  he,  who  is  most  familiar 
with  the  languages  in  which  books  are  written,  the  laws  of 
those  languages,  and  the  usus  loquendio(  the  people  who  use 
them,  ist  cater  is  paribus  f  best  qualified  to  tinfold  the  meaning  of 
those  books.   . 
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Yet  8om^  deem  themselres  fully  competent  to  pronounce, 
with  positiyeness,  09  the  signification  of  a  text,  or  the  intent 
of  a  prophecy,  although  they  know  but  little  of  the  laws  of 
their  own  language,  and  nothing  at  all  of  those  ol  the  Ian* 
guages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  penned.  Piety  is  an  ex« 
cellent  and  a  necessary  qualification  of  an  interpreter  of  God's 
word,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  Indeed  a  man 
m^y  he  a  very  pious,  godly  man,  and  yet  be  a.  very  poor  ex* 
positor  of  the  sacred  canon.  But  we  intend  no  dissertation  on 
this  subject. 

Professor  Stuart's  Hints  are  well  worthy  the  careful  con- 
sideration  of  philologists,  and  of  all  who  profess  to  under* 
stand  and  interpret  the  Prophecies.  For  our  own  part,  we 
are  disposed  to  entertain  the  s^me  views  o(  the  dauUe  sense 
with  the  author ;  and  as  to  his  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
time,  days,  months^  years,  etc.,  we  fi,nd  more  to  favor  it,  than 
we  had  supposed  we  should.  Yet,  it  has  occurred  to  us,  that 
God  having  once  announced  to  a  prophet,  and  he  to  the  peo^ 
pie,  that  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  it  would  be  natural  for  the 
same  people  afterwards  to  recur  to  ihis  announcement  and  pot 
the  same  interpretation  on  expressions  of  time,  in  other  pro<» 
phecies.  And,  in  this  view  it  nuiy1>e  said  that  such  wouldbef 
the  natural  understanding,  unless  there  were  an  intimation  of 
the  contrary,  or  the  context  imperatively  demanded  the  ordiha- 
ry  acceptation  of  the  terms.  The  subject  calls  for  investigation* 

8. — Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  th4  Second 
Coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  By  George  Duffield,  Pas* 
tor,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit. 
New  York :  Dayton  &  Newman.  1842.  pp.  434. 

This  volume  is  no  crude  affair,  nor  the  resnlt  6f  htisty 
bought,  but  is  the  expression  of  a  mind  used  to  close  think* 
ing,  and  thorough  investigation*  Mr.  Duffield  has  made  the 
prophecies  a  subject  of  study  for  many  years,  and  has  long 
entertained  the  opinion  that  Christ's  second  advent  will  be 
personal  and  pre-millenial.  His  subsequent  and  latest 
researches  have  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion  :  and  deeming 
it  of  much  importance,  he  has  here  given  to  the  world  the 
reasons  which  operate  in  producing  this  conviction  in  his 
mind.  Those  reasons  need  to  be  well  weighed,  and  coming 
from  such  a  source,  they  will  doubtless  secure  the  attention 
they  merit.  The  topics  are—  Duty  of  Studying  the  Prophecies 
— System  of  Interpretation — Outline  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Literal  Systems  of  Interpreting  the  Prophecies—Traditionary 
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pf«t»Ty— -Prrnciples  appKed  and  Second  Coming  (jf  Christ 
sbown  to  be  Pre-millenial— Nature  of  th«  Day  of  Judgment — 
SeasoB  and  Signs  of  Christ'iB  Coming— Skeptic's  Objection.— 
Under  these  topics  there  is  no  small  amount  of  learning  ex. 
faibited.    We  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  vbrk  reviewed. 

9. — T%e€laims  of  **  Episcopal  Bishops,^  examined  in  a 
Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  S^  A.  Mc" 
Coskry,  B.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Michigan,^    By  George  Duffield,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit.   Second 
Edition*    New  York  :   Dayton  &  Newman.     1842, 
pp.  316. 
This  Tolume,  by  the  same  author  as  the  above,  will  unqnes* 
tionably  \>e  read   with  interest.      It  is  composed  of  sixteen 
Letters,  addressed  to  Bishop  McCoskry,  in  r^ply  to  a  sermoa 
preached  by  the  Bishop,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
Episcopal  Bishops  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  with  the 
exclusion  of  other  Protestant  ministers.    Mr.  Duffield  was  re* 
jested  by  a  number  of  his  people  to  notice  the  Sermon,  as  it 
•eeined  to  require  it.     He  consented,  and  has  briefly  and  ef« 
feotually  gone  ovter  the  ground  of  cen^oviersy  between  EplS'^ 
eopalians  and  other  Protestant  Churches.      We  cannot  here 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  argument,  but  think  our  Ej^acopal 
friends  will  find  it  a  hard  bone  to  gnaw,  and  fear  that,  in  the 
attempt,  they  will  wear  off  some  of  their  ivory  teeth.     From 
present  indieations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  prepared 
■to  meet  the  assumptions  of  those,  who  claim  for  themselves  all 
Apostolic   gifts,  and   acknowledge  no  covenanted   blessings 
without  the  pale  of  their  own   church.     This  book  offers  to 
those,  who  are  disposed  to  look  at  the  subject,  a  convenient 
panoply,  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  ward  of  all  the    dar^ 
of  their  opponents.     We  ought  to  say,  that  the^  Bishop's  ser- 
mon is  hound  up  with  the  Liters,  so  that  both  may  be  seen 
side  by  side. 

10. — Life  and  History  of  Ehenezer  Porter  Ma^on;  inter- 
spersed with  Hints  to  Parents  and  Intructors  on  the 
Training  and  Education  of  a  Child  of  Genius.  By 
Denison  Olmsted^  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
&nd  Astronomy  in  Yale  College.  New  y(»k :  Day- 
ton &  Newman.  1842.  pp.  253. 
We  are  in  this   volume  reminded,   that  the  light  dews  of 

morning,  which  repose  so  gracefully  on  the  petals  of  flowers 
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and  spires  ol  gr»8»,  and  reflect  so  beautiMIy*  tlie  ^arly  nf^ 
of  the  rising  sun,  soon  eranish  before  those  rays  ;  and  thai 
some  of  the  most  lorely  forms  of  earth  fade  soonest  away. 
Siioh  was  £.  P^  Mason,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Of  a 
delicate  strttoiure  of  body,  of  fine  sensibilities,  of  pre-emineBl 
genius,  of  soaring  intellect,  of  high  aspiratiens,  earth  was  his 
home  bnt  a  little  while.  He  shone  upon  it  like  some  brilliait 
dew-«kop,  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven,  bot  soon  passed 
arway,  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  third  hearenSf  and  mowil* 
,  ed  among  the  stars,  on  which  his  admiring  gase  was  so 
often  fixed.  With  how  clear  a  vision,  and  with  what  amazing 
glory,  must  he  now  contemplate  those  refiections  of  the  ma» 
jesty  of  Jehovah! 

Profekso^  Olmsted   says,  with  trath :   •*Tbe  impression 
made  by  his  writings,  is  that  of  a  disposition   artless,  affec- . 
tionate,  and  benevolent ;  of  a  heart  fraught  with  noble  and 
exalted  purposes,  and  strongly  imbued  by  nature  with  the  love 
of  truth;  and  of  intellectual  capacities  of  the  highest  order  ,^ 
and  Quest  proponrtions."  ,  * 

11. — Elements  of  Chemistry.      By  Robert  Kane,  M.  2>., 
Afv  R.  L  A.  etc.  etc.     An  American  Edition^  wHk 
Additions  and  Correctionsiby  John  William  Draper^ 
M.  JD.y  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  New  Yorkj   etc.  etc.      New  York :      Harper  & 
Brothers.     1848.    pp.  704. 
This  work  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  Universities,  Colleges 
and  Schools,  and  seems  to  us,  on  a  hasty  review   of  it,  weH 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    It  is  sufficiently  extended  to  unfold 
the  present  state  of  the  science  in  its  different  relations,  and 
as  brief  as  it  (^onld  be  without  the  omission  of  much  that 
is  essential  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  Chemistry.    The  gene- 
ral principles  and  facts  of  the  science  are  here  unfolded  and 
abundantly  illustrated,  and  its   applications   to   Physiology 
and  Pathology  are  treated  of  in   accordance  with  the  pre^ 
sent  state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  ' 

12. — Animal  Chemistry,  or  Organic  Chemistry  %n  its  appH^ 
cations  to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  Justus 
Liebig,  M.  2>.,  Ph.  2).,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Edited  from  the  Author's  manttscript  by  William 
Gregbry,  M,  Z>.,  F.  R.  S.  JB.,  M.R.  I.  A.  etc.  IVew 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1842.  pp.  356. 
A  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  says :  <  This  edition  is 
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printed  from  the  correeitd  London  oopyi  and  is  complete,  with 
ail  the  additions.* 

The  application  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology  and  Pathology 
is  comparatively  a  recent  application  of  it,  and,  unqoestiona- 
jUy,  one  of  the  most  interesting.  When  this  science  comes 
to  aid  ns  in  discovering  the  proper  functions  of  our  sever* 
al  organs,  the  exact  relations  of  different  kinds  of  food  to  the 
human  organism,  and  their  precise  influences  on  disease ; 
when  it  discovers  that  the  fat  of  the  animal  system  is  made 
out  of  sugar,  etCr  etc.,  it  is  coming  near  home  to  all  of  us,  and 
must  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  per- 
sons.    Let  such  read  and  study  this  book. 

18. — **  Principalities  and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Places. ^^ 
By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Withun  Introduction^  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  New  York  :  John 
S.  Taylor,  &  Co.     1842.  pp.  298. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  works  have  hitherto  been  among  the 
most  popular  of  foreign  authors ;  and  the  present  volume,  wo 
think,  will  be  eq^ually  so.  The  subject  is  unusual  in  these 
days,  but  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  the  more  needful. 
And  the  fact  that  the  authoress  has  taken  the  Bible  as  her 
only  guide,  without  consulting  commentators,  will  excite  a 
special  interest  to  know  the  results  of  her  inquiries.  Part  L 
treats  of  Evil  Spirits.  Part  II.  of  Holy  Angels.  The  nature 
and  relations  ofbpth  are  fully  considered;  and  we  hope  those 
who  are  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
will  read  this  book,  and  ponder  well  the  Scriptural  evidence 
of  their  existence  and  activity.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  they,  have  ipuch  more  to  do  in  the  management  of  this 
world  tlian  has  been  generally  supposed ;  and  if  they  have,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  be  aware  of  it.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  see 
an  evil  spirit,  is  no  evidence  of  its  non-existeuce — that  we 
cannot  feel  it,  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  nigh,  even  at  the  door 
of  our  hearts. 

14. — The  History  of  the  RrfomuUion  of  the  Church  ofEn-^ 
gland.  By  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  B.,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  With  the  Collection  of  Records,  and 
a  copious  Index.  Revised  qnd  corrected,  with  addi- 
tional Notes,  and  a  Preface,  by  Rev.  E.  Nares,  D. 
jD.  With  a  Frontitpiece  and  twenty-two  Plates,  4 
vols.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1842. 
The  publishers  merit  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  this 
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beautiful  ediiion  of  Bishop  Burnet's  celebrated  History  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  issued  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  in 
large,  clear  type,  and  oh  good  paper ;  so  that  those  whp  read 
it  in  youth,  and  wish  now,  in  old  age,  to  re-peruse  it,  will  find 
it  well  adapted  to  their  impaired  vision.  This  History  has  so 
long  been  a  standard  work  among  Protestants,  and  its  charac- 
ter  so  well  known,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  more  than  to 
announce  its  re*publication.  And  yet  we  should  be  glad  to 
dwell  a  little  on  its  merits,  had  we  the  requisite  ppace.  We 
can  only  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  editor's  preface. 
'*  Scarcely  any  other  book  of  equal  importance,  perhaps, 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  preliminary  explanations,  as  this 
great  work.  And  it  must  often,  we  think,  have  been  «  mat- 
ter of  just  surprise  to  the  readers  of  this  History^  that,  in  the 
editions  hitherto  published,  the  errors  in  the  first  and  second 
volumeis  have  been  reprinted,  whidh  the  author  himself  no« 
ticed  at  the  end  of  t^ie  third  volume.  In  the  present  edition, 
ihe  text  will  be  found  corrected  as  it  should  be,  and  many 
explanatory  notes  added  throughout  the  work."  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  price  of  the  four  volumes  is  eight 
dollars. 

15,— General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolu- 
iion.  By  AT,  Guizot,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
Faculty  of  Literature  at  Parisy  and  Minister  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction.  Third  American^  from  the  second 
English  edition^  with  occasional  Notes,  by  C.  S. 
Henry,  D.  D,  New  York :  D,  Appleton  &  Co., 
1842.    pp.  316. 

This  being  the  third  edition  of  the  work,  we  shall  be  ex- 
cused  from  repeating  what  has  been  said  before,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  public  attention.  The  author  is  so  well  known, 
and  his  talents  so  highly  appreciated,  that  they  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  sufiicient  recommendation.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  history,  a  mere  tissue  of  facts ;  but  rather,  presum- 
ing the  facts  to  be  known,  it  is  a  philosophic  generalization  of 
them,  an  investigation  of  their  causes  and  consequences,  an 
embodyment  of  the  spiritual  of  history,  a  revelation  of  the  in- 
terior movements.  Some  such  work  needs  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  more  general  histories,  or  rather  subsequent* 
ly  to  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  any  particu- 
lar period.  In  this  relation  it  is  well  adapted  to  become  a 
text  book  in  Colleges  ;  we  should  say,  in  the  higher  classes. 
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IS. — A  Romw  (rrammar^  accompanied  by  a  Cbr^stomathu, 
with  a  Vocabulary.  By  E*  A.  Sophocles^  A*  M 
Hartford :  H.  Hnntingtoa,  Jun.^  1842.    pp.  264- 

This  Grammar  of  tli«  modern  Greek,  coming  from  a  naUve 
Greekt  and  one  who  has  already  proved  his  skill  ia  the  coQr 
atruction  of  a  Grammar  of  the  ancient  Is^aguage,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  superior  to  auy  of  those  previously  current.  Our 
examination  of  it  has  satisfied  ua  that  it  will  {urnish,  the  best 
aid  to  those,  who  design  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  relic  of  the  beautiful  language  of  Xenpphon  and  Plato, 
sustaining  about  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  Italian  to  ike 
Latin.  Greek  scholars  will  very  readily  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Romaic,  jus;  as  Latin  scholars  fidd  little  difficulty  in 
learning  ihe  Italian.  We  presume  this  language  will  ulti- 
mately be  numbered  amongst  those  modern  tongues  which  it 
will  be  thought  desirable  to  know. 

17* — Memoir  of  Mrs%  Mary  Lundie  Duncan  ;  being  U«coi- 
lectwns  of  a  Daughter.  By  her  Mother^  From  the 
second  Edinburgh  edition.  New  York  :  Robert  Car- 
ter, 1842.    pp.  268. 

We  have  seldom  experienced  as  much  pleasure  in  reading 
a  memoir  as  this  has  afforded  us*  We  could  desire  that  every 
youthful  Christian  especially,  might  hare  the  gratification  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  perusal.  Such  humility  and  loveliness 
have  seldom  existed  in  union  with  so  much  refinement  of  mind 
and  taste,  prompting  so  many  caresses  on  the  part  of  admir- 
ers. Mrs.  Duncan  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  transparent 
characters  with  which  we  have  ever  become  acquainted.  She 
lived  and  died  an  humble  disciple  of  Jesus.  The  Tablet  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Cleish  well  describes  her  :  "  In  the 
morning  of  her  life,  the  sweet  affections  of  her  heart,  and 
every  energy  of  a  powerful  and  highly  refined  intellect,  were 
consecrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ." 

**  Lovely  alike  in  person  and  in  character,  she  discharged 
with  fidelity  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  of  a  mother,  and  prayer- 
fully sought  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  usefulness 
among  the  people  of  this  parish  ;  till,  unexpectedly,  but  not 
unprepared,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  5th  day  of  Janua- 
ry, A,  D.  1840.  aged  25." 

We  must  add  that,  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  some 
beautiful  poetry,  better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  very 
young  children,  than  most  of  the  hymns  in  our  Juvenile  col- 
lections. 
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18.— Sacrce?  Songs^for  Family  and  Social  Worship  ;  com" 
prising  the  most  approved  Spiritual  Hymns,  with 
chaste  and  vopular  tunes.    Published  by  the  Ameri* 
can  Tract  Society.     1 842.  pp.  343. 
•*  The  design  of  this  work,*'  as  expressed  in  the  Preface,  •«  is 
to  promote  devotional  singing  in  the  closet,  in  the  family,  and 
in  meetings  for  social  worship.    The  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  selection  of  Spiritual  Hymns,  classified  in  the  order  of  sub* 
jects,  with  a  nice  adaptation  of  chaste  and  popular  tunes,   of 
sufficient  number  and  variety  to  nieet  existing  wants.**    The 
CouHnittee  hav«  enjoyed  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Messrs.  Hast- 
ings, Mason,  Kingsley,  Pond,  and  other   celebrated  authors  vf 
sacred  music.     We  are  much  pleased,  both  wilh  the  hynUM 
and  the  music. 

19. — The  Way  of  Life.  By  Charles  Hodge,  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N,  J,  Wtii* 
ten  for  the  Am,  S.  S.  Union,  and  revised  by  the  Com-- 
mittee  of  Publication.  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  Philadelphia.     1842.  pp.  343. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapte^,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing topics  : — The  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God — ^Sin— 
Causes  of  indifference  to  the  charge  of  Sin — Conviction  df 
Sin — Justification — Faith  — Repentance^— Profession  of  Re- 
ligion—Holy Living.  An  enquirer  aftur  the  way  of  Life,  will 
here  find  counsel  on  all  the  great  questions  relating  to  hts 
spiritual  interests ;  and  we  fondly  hope  that  the  work  will  be 
instrumental  in  directing  many  a  wanderer  into  the  right  path. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  chaste  and  perspicuous,  and  his 
method  of  treating  his  subjects  clear,  forcible,  and  impressive* 
Professor  Hodge  has  here,  undoubtedly,  performed  a  ^g^lod 
work,  which  will  cause  his  nanno  to  go  down  to  future  gene, 
rations,  and  embalm  it  in  the  memory  of  multitudes.  The  book 
is  as  free  from  peculiar  views  as  it  could  well  be,  and  conse- 
quently has  met  the  approbation  of  Till  srchools.  There  are  ex. 
pressions  in  it,  to  which  some  would  perhaps  object,  but,  on 
the  whole, the  performance  is  commendable  ;  and  the  «pifi»Q€ 
it  is  such  as  will  secure  a  candid  reading. 
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ARTICLE  XL 

Literary  Imt^lligbnce. 

CSfetwaits* 

Hie  '*  ArchiT"  of  the  city  was  blown  up  with  the  «  RathhauB,**  at  Ham* 
burg,  and  with  it  many  most  raliiable  documents  connected  with  the  his- 
lory,  not  only  of  Hamburg,  but  of  all  the  other  principal  cities  and  states 
of  Europe,  more  particularly  of  England,  bare  perished.— Wilhelm  Schlegel 
announces  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modem  India. — 
The  University  of  Ti^Hngen^  a  few  weeks  ago,  received  a  present  lirom  the 
Pirectorsof  the  English  Bast  India  Company,  of  mxty-seven  Oriental 
works,  chiefly  im  Sanscrit,  printed  at  Calcutta. 

In  a  marsh,  in  the  duchy  of  Limbnrg,  a  wooden  bridge,  1250  ells  long, 
aftd  about  three  ells  bread,  has  been  discovered.  The  principal  beams  are 
as  hard  as  stone,  but  the  cross-beams  are  completely  decayeid.  They  are 
covered  with  an  uhctuous  mass,  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  cement. 

Marshal  Soult  has  appointed  a  Commission  charged  to  draw  up  and  pre- 
pare for  publication  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Berber  or  Kabyle  lan- 
guage. It  ha9  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  various  dialects  of  Africa 
were  more  or  l^s  corruptions  of  the  old  Arabic.  This  error  has  now  been 
satisfactorily  removed.  They  bear  no  similitude  either  to  the  Arabic,  the 
Coptic,  4Mr  the  Hebrew,  though  a  few  Arabic  roots  have  been  admitted  into 
them. — In  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris,  a  Bohemian  manuscript  was 
lately  discovered,  containing  several  theological  essays  by  John  Huss. 

XtafiB* 

A  work  of  some  importance  to  the  scientific  worid  has  just  been  pnh* 
Ushed,  namely,  a  description  of  all  the  obelisics  of  Rome,  accompanied  by 
as  complete  an  explanation  as^  the  recent  discoveries  relative  to  the  Hiero> 
glyphics  of  Egypt  permitted. 

Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell  will  shortly  publish  at  the  Codman  press  : 
A  Grammar  of  the  German  I«anguage.  By  Geo.  H.  Noehden,  L.  L.  D., 
etc.  From  the  eighth  London  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotsky, 
Ph.  IX  Revised  and  conformed  to  the  present  state  of  German  Philology. 
By  Barnas  Scares,  President  of  the  Newton  Theol.  Seminary.-r-James 
Munroe  &  Co.  have  in  press  The  Gorgias  of  Plato,  with  Notes  by  Prof. 
Woolsey  : — also  a  new  vol.  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  descriptive  of  a  T'our  in 
England,  Scotland  and  France,  with  engravings.-i-The  next  number  of  the 
Biblical  Repository  will  contain  the  concluding  article  on  Baptism  by 
President  Beecher. 
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A. 

Aeitf  37: 17,  on  an  expretiion  in,  405; 
remarks  saggested  by  a  passage 
in  Plata  405;  another  passage  in 
Plato  406;  these  passages  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  the  word 
ivtf^uyia,  407;  the  common  sense 
of  the  word  409. 

Age  of  the  ioorld,  by  R.  C.  Shimeall, 
noticed  803. 

American  Board  of  Foreign  MitnonM, 
Traey*§  History  of,  noticed  248. 

Azaxel,  or  the  Lemtical  Scape- Goat; 
a  critical  exposition  of  Leviticus 
16: 6—10  by  Professor  Bush ;  an 
apology  116;  a  new  interpretation 
117;  etymology  of  Azazel  119; 
principal  explanations  which  have 
been  given  119;  not  the  name  of 
a  place,  nOr  of  the  scape-goat  120; 
but  an  evil  demon  122;  authorities, 
—the  Septuagint  122;  why  was 
the  goat  devoted  to  Azazel  125; 
typical  import  127;  this  view  very 
ancient  128;  a  symbolical  repre* 
sentation  of  Christ's  official  char- 
acter 129;  a  new  complexion 
given  to  the  whole  passage  Idl; 
objections  answered  132. 

B. 

Bameiy  Rev.  Albert,  examination  of 
Prof.  Stuart  on  Heb.  ix.  16— 18» 
51;  examined  by  Prof  Stuart  356. 

Beeeher,  Miss  Catharine  E.,  Letters 
to  Domestics,  noticed  265. 

Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  first  supplement, 
new  information  from  Mr.  Smith 
and  others  219;  Basin  of  £1-Huleh 
and  its  vicinity  220;  sources  of  the 
Jordan  *^21;  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  i&c.  224;  Jerusalem, 
ancient  subterranean  gateway, 
226;  discoveries  by  Mr.  Wolcott 
227;  fountain  under  the  mosque 


231;  aqu^uct  from  Solomon*8 
pool  236;  tombs  of  the  Judges 
239;  of  the  prophets  240;  a  former 
tower  241;  a  correction  242. 

Blanchard,  Rev.  J.,  Review  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion 412. 

Blunt,  Henry,  M.  A.,  Family  Exp<h 
sition  of  the  Pentateuch,  noticed 
255. 

Buchanan^s  Comfort  in  AjffUetions, 
noticed  247. 

Burnet,  John  B.,  on  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb  269. 

Burnefs  Exposition  of  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles,  noticed  257. 

Bush,  Prof.  George,  on  the  Levitical 
Scape-goat  1 16;  Millenium  of  the 
Apocalypse,  noticed  245. 

Butler,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  C,  L. 
the  works  of,  noticed  249. 

C. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  religions  senti- 
ments of  382;  a  man's  religion 
the  chief  fact  respecting  him  382; 
the  inquiry  proper  883;  Carlyle 
extensively  read,  his  German  ten- 
dency 384;  his  lamentations  385; 
about  religion  386;  God  explained 
away  387;  irreverence  388;  heart- 
less literature  389;  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Jeremy  Bentham  390; 
Carlyle's  views  of  men  391;  Ma- 
homet, Luther,  6lq.  392;  his  opin- 
ion of  Christ  concealed.  393; 
would  deplore  the  ill  efiects  of  his 
writings  394;  his  view  of  Napo- 
leon 395;  of  men  of  all  countries 
396;  his  opposition  to  particular 
creeds  399;  what  then  are  his  re- 
ligious sentimepts  401;  they  are 
opposed  to  orthodox  Christianity 
402. 

Clark,  Rev.  Daniel  A.,  Complete 
works  if,  noticed  260. 
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CogsweU,  Rev.  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  Fa- 
mily t)i6coarse8,  Boticed  263. 

Creed,  Pearson^  Exposition  of  the, 
noticed  257. 

Critical  Nolicei,  242,  478. 

D. 

Daughters  of  England,  the,  no- 
tioedS51: 

Day,  Prof.  H&nry  N.^  on  tbe  train- 
ing of  the  preacher  71. 

Deaf  and  Dum^,  on  ifuiructing  the, 
iatroductory  note,  269;  number 
Ifaus  afflicteid  in  oor  country  270; 
interest  of  the  subject  271;  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  its  success  272; 
difficulties  and  obstacles  273 ; 
deafness  a  terrible  calamity  276; 
in  many  respeota  a  stranger  in 
the  world  277;  instruction  in 
written  iangnage  277;  difficult 
278;  its  incalculable  vahie  280; 
the  greait  difficulty  of  using  signs 
in  conversation,  282  ;  Laura 
Bridgman  283;  menui  habiu  of 
^tbe  deaf  and  dumb  284;  a  most 
striking  peculiarity  287;  an  absurd 
opinion  288;  another  289;  exposed 
290;  written  words  unsuited  to 
ordinary  intercourse  291;  a  sys- 
tem of  stenography  needed  298; 
recapitulation  299;  different  sys- 
tems of  signs  300;  effects  of  dis- 
^sontinuing  the  use  of  signs  305; 
the  labial  alphabet  and  methodic 
signs  307;  two  systems  of  signs 
proposed  309. 

Dencey^s  Discourses  on  Human,  JJfe, 
noticed  340. 

Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
>the  Arts,  noticed  251. 

E. 

Education,  Oreek  and  Roman,  gener- 
al remarks  21;  our  interest  in  the 
subject  21;  education  in  Greece 
influenced  by  the  position  of  the 
State  23;  government  regulated 
tbe  time  devoted  to  education  26; 
watched  over  morals  27;  physical 
education  27;  intellectual  29;  ma- 
thematics 30;  music  81;  onion  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  33;  Ho- 
mer a  text  book  34;  eloquence  and 
philosophy    65;    an   unfavorable 


change  in  Grecian  education  36; 
Aristophanes'  acconnt  of  it  37; 
Roman  education,  not  the  business 
of  the  State,  the  common  people 
had  none  39;  female  influence  40; 
jirevailing  character  moral  48; 
aimed  at  utility  43;  rhetoric  pre- 
ferred to  philosophy  45;  import- 
ance of  the  principles  of  Qre^ 
and'  Konmn  ^eideeation  to  oar  own 
•46;  we  ere  Keghmers  47;  con- 
nexien  between  education  and  re- 
ligion 46. 

Education  Sodetks,  the  Necessity 
for  444;  embarrassments  ef  Amer- 
ican Education  Society  445;  ob- 
jections answered,  the  word  bem- 
ficiary  446;  inadequate  views  of 
tbe  importance  of  protracted  stn^ 
449;  exalted  olairoe  of  the  clericid 
profeseton  450;  the  alleged  fiiiliire 
of  many  who  have  been  aided 
451;  there  is.  and  is  likely  to  be, 
a  deficiency  of  ministers  452;  edu- 
cation societies  are  wisely  adapted 
to  supply  this  deficiency  457; 
three  ways  of  rendering  aid  459; 
that  by  aesociation  the  best  400. 

Edwards,  Prof.  B.  B.  on  the  Neces- 
sity of  Education  Societies  444. 

Ettis,  Mrs.  the  Daughters  efEngiand 
noticed  251. 

Emmons,  Rev.  Nathanael,  D.  D.,  the 
Works  of,  reviewed, — bis  bkigra- 
pby  314;  his  early  religious  sesti- 
mettts  SV6',  mftrriage  and  subee- 
quent  affliction  318;  second  mar- 
riage 320;  success  of  his  ministry 
321;  death  of  his  second  wife  323; 
third  marriage  3IM;  his  subsequent 
life  325;  his  la«t  years  and  death 
327;  his  personal  qualities  928; 
discrimination  and  independence 
329;  original  and  consistent  3^; 
orderly  and*  thorough  331;  tem- 
perate 882;  watchful  and  aflfec- 
tionate  333;  his  learning  and  theo- 
logical opinions  886;  his  innoira- 
tions  or  improvements  337;  divine 
agency  838;  unconditional  sub- 
inission  340;  his  character  as  & 
preacher  342,  his  method  of  eer- 
monizing  344;  his  religious  char- 
acter 347;  his  missionary  spirit 
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349;  his  works  reoommended  365. 
ErneslVs  Elementary   PrinciplcM  of 

Interpretation,  noticed  244. 
Ewbank's  Dfscrifition  of  HydrauUc 

and  other  mackimsy  noticed  256. 
Examination  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  Heh. 

ix  :  16-I8,by  Rev.  A.  Barnes  51. 
ExamineUion  of  Rev.  A.  Barnes*  Re- 
marks on  Heb.  ix :  18-18,  by  Prof. 

Stuart  356. 
Explanation  of  Zax<ipiov  vlov  fioMaxiov. 

Matt.  23 :  35,  from  the  Crerman 

by  MulUrld^ 


Faith f  Gooie's  Rule  of  noticed  258. 
Fisk,  WUbur^  D.  D.,  the  Life  of  no- 
ticed  255. 

G. 

Gaussen,  Prof.  S.  R.  L.,<m  Plenary 

hutpiration^  noticed  260. 
Ooode's  Rule  of  Faith,  noticed  258. 
Creojt  Commission,  the,  noticed  253. 
Oreek   and    Roman    Education,    by 

Prof.  Albert  Smith  21. 

H. 

Harper's  Family  Library  No.  154> 
noticed  253. 

Harris,  Rev.  John,  D.  D ,  the  Great 
Commission,  noticed  253. 

HazeliHs,  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  History  of 
the  Church,  noticed  264. 

Hsinewsix.'.  16r-18,  Examination  qf 
Prof  Stuart,  on  51;  two  interpreta- 
tions proposed51;  itad^Kti  explained 
52';  ffvvdfmn  never  used  id  the  New 
Testament  53;  nor  in  the  Septua- 
gint  64;  iioBfiKfi  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  testament  54;  reason  of 
wrong  interpretation  56;  views 
material  to  right  interpretation  57 ; 
true  meaning  Q<  the  passage  57; 

[  Christ  made  no  such  will  as  is 
here  supposed  59;  not  in  keeping 
with  the  Apostle's,  design  59;  dif- 
ficulties in  Prof  Stuart's  inteipret- 
4ition  60;  objectiDns  in  order  63; 
the  principle  proposed  63;  other 
proo&  66;  last  objection  68;  Exam- 
vuUion  if  the  preceding  remarks 
15 


Oft  the  same  passage,  by  Prof  Sta* 
art  356;  grounds  of  dissent  from 
Mr.  Barnes'  interpretation  857. 
Mr  B.  misled  ia  etymology  358; 
proofs  of  the  meanings  of  words 
maintained  by  Prof.  S.  359;  6ia9fiKii 
proved  to  mean  last  will  or  testa- 
ment 363;  a  doubt  expressed  364; 
an  important  particular  omitted  by 
Mr.  B.  3fiS;  hia  argument  not  valid 
366;  other  objections  367;  issue 
upon  a  matter  of  fact  370;  re- 
marks on  other.'commentators  37S; 
the  design  of  the  Apostle's  argth 
ment  considered  373. 

BiU,  the  late  George,  D.  D.,  LectniflB 
in  Divinity,  noticed  243. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  hf 
Dr.  Hazelius,  noticed  264. 

H(dt,  Rev.  Edicin,  review  of  Pack's 
Life  of  W.  B.  Homer  177. 

Homer,  Wm.  Bradford,  Paries  life  and 
V^ritings  of,  reviewed  177;  he  was 
no  ordinary  man,  his  biography 
faithfully  given  178;  interesting 
extracts  179;  the  variety  of  hiB 
sermons  180;  he  had  a  method  • 
in  preaching  182;  elegance  of  style 
183;  his  skill  in  illustrating  reli- 
gious truth  185;  remarkable  power 
186;  careful  research  187;  im- 
pressive eloquence  189;  his  attain^ 
ments  emineiit  190;  peculiar  qual- 
ifications 191;  the  mystery  of  his 
early  death  192;  a  v^arning  to 
students  193. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  Heman,  JX  J).,  Let* 
ters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry ^  no- 
ticed 249. 

Hydraulic  and  other  moohints,  ds* 
seripUonof,  noticed  266. 
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\Ae  49t;  rxAea  of  constraction 
432;  other  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  implication  434;  the  argu- 
ment oontmued  436;  d^erence  of 
relationship  in  the  male  acd  the 
female  lines  437;  extract  from 
the  New  York  Observer  440. 

India  and  Aoghcaniatan^  by  J.  Harlan, 
noticed  264, 

Intelligence,  Literary f  267. 


Jembury"8  Letten  to  the  Ymtng,  no- 
ticed 263. 

K. 

M^nf^om  of  Christy  they  by  Wbat&t 
ly,  noticed  26i. 

Kirky  Rev,  E.  N.y  Translation  of 
Gausten  n  Intpiration,  noticed 
260. 

Kravihy  Rev.  C.  ^.,  P.  D.,  review 
of  Sch mucker *s  J^entsd  Philoso- 
phy 142. 

L. 
Lectures  in  Ditinitify  by   the  late 

George  Hill,  D.  D ,  noticed  243. 
Life  at  Sea,  Travels,  4-c.,  by  Rev.  C. 

Rockwell,  noticed  259. 
Uterary  Inte&tgence,  267,  49a 

M. 

McClellandy  Prof.  Alexander,  Kfanu^ 
al  of  Sacred  Interpretation,  no- 
ticed 245. 

Mental  Philosophy,  by  Schmocker, 
reviewed  142;  the  state  of  the 
science  143;  the  author*s  position 
original  144;  bis  classification  of 
all  mental  acts  146;  no  innate 
ideas  146,  Cognitive  ideas  146; 
sources  of  error  148;  sentient 
states  under  our  own  control  149; 
active  operations  150;  five  in  num- 
ber 15 1;  style  of  the  work  com* 
mended  153 

MilUnium  of  the  Apocalypse^  byPrtof 

.  Bush,  noticed  245. 

Motmomsm  in  all  ages,  noticed  262. 

Mother's  Tribute  to  a  Daughter^  no- 
ticed 347. 

Music  Progressive,  by  Rpv.  John 
Richards,  h\«tory  of  obscure  463; 
opera  and  oratorio  464;  the  "  mi- 
serere" 465;  subjeots  for  oratorio' 


not  exhausted  467;  musfe  des* 
tined  to  advance  468;  the  oratorio 
of  the  Apocalypse  470;  oratorios 
in  heaven  474;  glorious  ma&ic  in 
heaven  476. 

P. 

Pantheism,  Some  considerations  ottt 
from  the  Revue  Th^oiogique  154; 
not  suited  to  be  popular — general 
exposition  of  Rintheism  155;  it* 
differeirt  theories  156;  ancient 
157;  in  the  first  periods  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy  158;  Neoplaton- 
ism  159;  scientific  pantheism  160; 
Spinosa's  system  161;  transcen- 
dental idealism  1621;  Schelling  and 
Hegel  163,  appreciation  of  pan- 
theism 166 ;  its  psychological 
causes  167. 

Park's  Life  and  Writings  of  W.  B, 
Homer,  reviewed  177. 

Pearson,  John,  D  D ,  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  noticed  257. 

Philosophy,  Mental,  by  Dr.  Schmuck* 
er»  reviewed  142. 

Plan  of  Saltmtion,  the  Philosophy  of 

'  thct  reviewed  412;  false  reason- 
ings on  this  sul^ct  413;  but  Je- 
sus knew  what  was  in  man  415; 
the  determination  of  the  will  415^ 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  417;  the 
author's  views  418;  truths  and 
principles  disclosed  420. 

Poetical  Wmks  of  John  Sterling,  no- 
ticed 244. 

Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  Jr.,  on  Transcen-* 
dentalism  195. 

Prayer,  Remarks  on,  by  Prof.  Stowe, 
duty  and  promises  of  prayer,  I; 
flilfilment  of  promises  in  the  case 
of  Stilling  2;  examples  3;  rtie 
case  of  A.  K  Franke  5;  examples 
6;  every  Christian  Hiay  expect 
such  answers  8;  nature  of  prom- 
ises 9;  the  mother  of  Augostine 
and  a  pious  man  in  Erfurt  10;  fe- 
natical  ideas  U;  examples  in 
Scriptures  of  prayer  answered  12, 
the  Saviour's  agony  12;  Chns- 
tians  have  simflar  trials  14;  na- 
ture of  acceptable  prayer  15; 
divine  assistance  in  prayer  16; 
the  faith  of  miracles  17;  ftitlrni 
general  17;  refleetions  19. 
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Preacher^  the  training  of  the,  by  Prof. 
Day,  responsibilitie&of  the  preach- 
er 71;  doctrinal  knowledge  and 
tender  sensibility  essential  73; 
the  art  to  be  superinduced  is  elo- 
quence 74;  l\er  noblest  fruit  the 
products  of  rhetoric  75;  formative 
as  well  as  corrective  76  ;  the 
process  of  training  difllcult  77;  its 
neglect  inexcusable  78;  its  attain- 
ment a  duty  7D;  not  the  arts  of 
display  81;  the  idea  of  eloquence 
to  be  awakened  81;  enthusiasm 
and  ready  thought  82;  command 
of  feeling — method  83;  language 
84;  a  pleasing  delivery  85;  the 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling' 
is  the  preacher's  peculiar  work 
86;  its  effectt87. 

Progress  of  Socir.tt/  as  indicated  by 

'  the  Condition  of  Women^  by  Pfltf. 
Sanborn  91. 

R. 

Religious  Sentiments  ot  Thomas 
Carlyle,  382. 

Review  of  Schmucker''s  Mental  Phi- 
losophy ^  by  Dr.  Krauth,  142. 

Richards^  R'tv.  Johm  on  music,  463. 

Richardson^  Rev.  Merrill,  on  th6  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  383. 

RobinsoTi,  Rev.  Edutaid,  D.  D.,  Bib- 
lical researches  in  Palestine,  first 
supplement,  219. 
RoHnson's     Edition     of    Hahn^s 
Novum  Tcstamentum   Grace,  no- 
ticed, 256. 

Rockwell,  Rev.  Charles^  Travels  and 
Life  «t  Sea,  noticed  259. 

JSpman  Education,  Greek  amdy  by 
Prof.  A.  Smith,  21. 

S. 

^anhom.  Prof.  E.  D.,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  society  as  indicated  by 
the  condition  of  women  91. 

Scape-goat,  the  Levkicaly  by  Prof. 
Bush  116. 

Schmucker,  Rev.  S.  S.,  D.  D.,  Men- 
tal Philosophy  reviewed. 

Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  a 
dictionary  of,  noticed  251. 

ShimeaU,  Rev.  R.  C,  age  of  the 
world,  noticed  263. 

Smith,  Ptef,  Albert,  on  Greek  and 


Roman  Education,  21. 
Society,  the  progress  of,  as  indicated 

by  the  condition  of  women,  91. 
Sterling,  John,   the  poetical  works 

of,  noticed  244. 
Stowe,  Prof  Calvin  E.,  D.  D.,  re- 
marks on  prayer,  1. 
Stuart,  Prof.  M.,   examination   of, 

on  Heb.  ix.   16—18,  by   Rev.  A. 

Barnes  51;   bis    examination  of 

Mr.  Barnes  on  the  same  passage 

^56. 
Star  tenant.  Prof.  J.  M.,  on  the  law 

of  incest,  423. 
Summerfleld,    Rev.    John,   A.    M*, 

sermons  of,  noticed  250.. 

T. 

Thirty-Nine  Articles,  an  exposition 
of  the,  noticed  252 

Tracy,  Rev  Joseph,  history  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  noticed  248. 

Training  of  the  Preacher,  by  Prot 
Day,  71. 

Transcendentalism,  by  Rev.  N.  Pos- 
ter, Jr ,  defined  li)5;  classes  of 
trai»cendentalists — the  pantheis- 
tic 196;  those  in  tbe  Unitarian 
communion  199;  those  who  are 
strenuous  for  evangelical  Christi- 
anity 901;  their  philosophy  202; 
they  claim  the  necessity  of  taking 
sides  with  Plato  or  Aristotle  203; 
this  necessity  disputed  203;  these 
masters  contrasted  206;  the  lan- 
guage of  their  schools  206;  the 
style  of  the  spiritualists  207;  of 
the  opposite  school  209;  dangers 
of  the  spiritualists  and  their  ad- 
vantages 210;  natural  theology 
211;  strictures  on  some  views 
recently  published  212;  a  reason- 
ing church  desirable  213;  the  ten- 
dency of  spiritualism  214,  its  in- 
fluence on  scientific  theology  216; 
it  raises  expectations  which  it  is 
sure  to  disappoint  217. 

Turner,  Prof.  J.  B  ,  Mormoitism  in 
all  ages,  noticed  262. 

Twin  Sisters,  the,  noticed  251. 
W. 

Watson''s  Bible  and  the  Clo§et,  no* 
ticed  246. 

WhaUly,  Richard,  D:  D.,  kingdom 
•f  Christ,  noticed  261. 
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